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PREFACE. 


The  general  argument  of  the  following  work  is  briefly  this. 


The  various  systems  of  Pagan  Idolatry  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  conespond  so  closely^  both  in  their  evident  purport  and  in 
numerous  points  of  arbitrary  resemblance,  that  they  cannot  have 
been  struck  out  independently  in  the  several  countries  where 
thej  have  been  established^  but  must  have  all  originated  from 
some  common  source.  But,  if  they  all  originated  from  a 
common  source,  then  either  one  nation  must  have  communicated 
its  peculiar  theology  to  every  other  people  in  the  way  of  peaceful 
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and  voluntary  imitation  ;  or  that  same  nation  imust  have  com- 
municated it  to  every  other  people  through  the  medium  of  coa« 
quest  and  violence ;  or  lastly  all  nations  must  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world  have  been  assembled  together  in  a  single  region  and  in' 
a  single  community^  must  at  that  period  and  in  that  state  of 
society  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  theology  in  question^  and  must 
thence  as  from  a  common  centre  have  carried  it  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

These  are  the  only  three  modes,  in  which  the  universal  ac- 
cordance of  the  Gentiles  in  their  religious  speculations  can 
possibly  be  accounted  for.  But,  as  the  incredibility  of  the  first, 
and  as  the  equal  incredibility  and  impossibility  of  the  second, 
may  be  shewn  without  much  difficulty ;  the  third  akme  femaini 
to  be  adopted.  Now  this  third  mode  both  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  general  purport  of  Heathen  Idobtry,  and  ninittely 
aoc<irds  with  an  historioBl  ihct  which  is  declared  to  us  on  the 
very  highest  authority.  An  examination  of  the  theology  of  the 
Gentiles  forces  us  to  conclude,  that  all  mankind  were  once 
assembled  tc^ether  in  a  single  comniimity,  and  thai  they  after«> 
wards  spread  themselves  in  detached  bodies  orer  the  face  of  (te 
whoie  earths  Holy  Scripture  asserts,  that  such  was  actually  the 
&ct. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  necessarily  led  to  treat 
largely  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  specially  to  insist  upon 
an  important  peculiarity  in  that  dispersion  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  overlooked.  I  am  also  led  to  discuss  certain  other 
subsequent  great  movements,  which  stand  closely  connected 
with  the  peculiarity  alluded  to.  In  short,  the  events,  which 
occurred  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  have  stamped  a  character  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  mankind  that  remains  vividly  impressed  even 
to  modern  times.  The  powerful  and  martial  family,  that  once 
obtained  a  decided  preeminence  over  their  brethren,  have  never 
down  to  the  present  hour,  ceased  with  a  strong  hand  to  vindicate 
their  superiority. 


March  4,  18]  J. 
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CHAPTER  VU 

■  ■ 

Respecting  the  mode^  in  which  Pagan  IdoUtty  originated  ;  the 

resemblance  between  the  Ritual  Lmai  ^  Mous  and  the 

Ritual  Ordinances  of  the  Gentiks;  mid  eertain  pi^ 

cutiarities  in  the  several  eharaetir9  cf  the 

Messiah  and  Iht^i^at  father. 


I.  The  mode,  in  wUc^  Psfsn  Iddatry  oritinaled  iirom  Patiigrehism         -         608 

1.  Pkgan  Idolatry  was  Noetic  Patriaitiusm  cormpted  and  perverted  *  604 

(1.)  Matters  recorded  respectiiv  Adam.    The  Cherubim  and  ark  •  ib. 
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Ixvii 


II. 


(%.)  Matters  recofcM  retpectittg  NMb.    He  must  hate  beeoMquam- 

t^  Hidi  tfaelbniiaoftlie  Cherubku  *      *         -^  - 

<9.)  MaMera  tayght  ua  neapecting  Jehovah  and  tha  Word  of  Jdnyvah 

being  visiblj  manifested  in  a  human  form    -  •  :    « 

t.  Hmt  llMe^parioiis  #aU4AowB  paHiciakrs  wave  pervertad  bj  dw  idob- 
terr  of  BAbel  *>  «  -  -  « 

(I.)  Perteraioii  of  tlii  eharaetar  of  Jeboihih  the  Wotd  to  die. great 

father.     Rise  of  the  doctrine  of  AYatan  or  iacamata  eMnifaitatiDns 
•  of  ibe  great  mher    •  •^        .-  '  •      j  •     •  >.      :    .    - .   . 

(2.y  Points  of  resembbaice  between  the  characters  of  -die  Woirdy  of 

Adam,  and  of  Naab,  we#a  eageiiy  bud  hold  of      ■     *  .  ^  « 

(3.)  Rise  of  hero-worship  from  the  doctrine  of  nwamato-numifisatataoiis 
(4.)  Origination  of  the  Metempsychosis  from  the  same  aoiiiea       ■  *»^ 
(3.)  Summary  of  die  character  of  the  gieat  fsther  as  thus  origiaali^g 
(6.)  Perrersion  of  sacrifice,  of  the  doctrines  of  tfae-fidtendaegaatop- 

ation,  and  of  the  ark  aod  Chembioi  -  -  .».-' 

(7.)- In  die  first  stage  ef  idobilryy  dw  Gedbaad  wai  gifo  oefr  to  bwe 

been  snccessivd j  incarnate  in  the  pesaons  of  Adam  and  tiotk,  each 

muhiplyiiq;  himself  into  three  sons  .  «  • 

(8«>  Rise  of  Sabianism  from  hero-worship  and  perverted  aatronomy 
S»  The   outward  forms  of   Patriarchism   were  stndiooslj  copied  into 
Idolatry         *  -  -  *  -  - 

(1.)  King  and  priest  ^   •»  «>  .,•  . 

(£.)  Sacrifice  on  the  tops  of  hills    •  ^  «.  * 

(3.)  Worship  in  cbnsecrated  groves 
(4.)  SymboHed  stone  eohmma       •  •  « 

i5.)  Teraphim  or  Cherubim 

^.)  Jacc^V  faiddar  or  pyramidal  staircase      ... 
4.  The  leadttg  ideaa  of  Patriarchism  w^re  also  copied  into  Paganism. 

Eiemplification  from  a  remarkable  passage  m  the  book  of  Job 
The  caese  of  the  rasembfamce  between  the  Ritoal  Law  of  Moses  and  the 
Ritual  Ordinancea  of  the  Gentiles  -  -  .  - 

1.  The  resembhrnce  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  three  ways    - 
(I.)  The  theory,  that  Paganism  borrowed  its  ceremonial  from  the  Ritual 

Law  of  Moses,  eiamined  and  discarded      .  .  - 

ft.)  The  oppBsita  theory,  diat  the  Ritual  Law  of  Mo^es  was  borrowed 

kom  the  cereoMMual  of  Paganiam,  examined  and  discarded 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  FIGURES  IN  PIaATE  IH; 


The  rise  and  progress  of  Temple  Architetturt. 


K  Tub  lutmr  ship  of  Otirii^  wilh  tfi«  oraculat  miycI  aoiHaiMag  the  god  ia  Ike  centre 

of  it.    FroM  Pococke. 
€.  The  lunar  ship  restii^  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,  the  origbal  mMntui  of  the 

Moon. 
S.  The  sacred  mountain  widi  twa  aelnral  peeks»  viewed  ae  a  physical  copy,  on  an 

immense  scale>  of  the  two  horns  of  the  kmelte  or  of  the  stem  and  stem  of  the 

ship. 

4.  The  lunar  ship,  fiith  the  gfeat  tsAmi  sapplying  to  it  the  place  of  a  mast^  reeting  on 

the  top  of  the  mountain  of  the  Moon. 

5.  The  sacred  monataiil  with  three  tMturd  pcake^  Tiewed  as  a  physical  copy  of  the 

two  horns  and  mast  of  the  lunette.  This  is  a  supposed  form  of  Mem  \  and  the 
teal  form  of  the  sacred  moimt  Olifei,  on  the  three  peaks  of  which  were  wor- 
shipped Astorethy  Chemosh,  and  Milcom. 

6.  Japanese  temple  at  Quaao;  built  as  a  copy  of  the  lunar  mountain.    From  Ksemp- 

fer's  Japan,  pi.  sxxii.  6g.  14. 

7.  Indian  pagoda  at  Tanjore^  suppornng  dM  hull  of  a  ship.    From  Maurice's  Ind. 

Aut. 

8.  Great  pagoda  at  Tanjore,  terminatisg,  like  the  AiUed  Mem,  in  three  peaks.    From 

Maurice's  Ind.  Ant. 


Ixx  EXPLANATION    OF   THE  FIOLTt£S 

0.  Ancient  pagoda  at  D^ofjar,  sustaining  the  mystic  egg  and  trident ;  wbicli  last  b  a 
copy  of  the  Jwar  ship  Argha  with  ita  mast.    From  Maurice's  Ind.  Ant. 

10.  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  according  lo  Herodotus.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  tovier  of  Babd  completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  It  is  a  aappoeed 
form  of  Mem. 

1 K  An  Egyptian  pyramid  neat  Sakarra.    F«W  If  orden. 

\2.  Mexican  temple  of  die  Sun  and  Moos,    From  Mauricc'ii  Ind*  Ant. 

13.  Great  pyramid  of  Cairo. 

14.  Shoemadoo,  the  great  teinple  of  Buddha  at  Pegu.     From  Syrne:}  s  Embassy  to 

Ava. 

15.  A  holy  mountain  with  a  consecrated  cavern  in  its  side. 

16.  Section  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cairo,  exhibiting  its  dark  central  chamber  or  arti- 

ficial cavern.    From  Pococke, 
17*  Holy  two-peaked  artificial  tumulus  of  New-Grange  with  Mercurial  columns  and 

door  of  approach  to  its  central  chamber.     From  Ledurch*s  Ant.  of  Ireland. 
18.  The  Ark,  resting  among  the  crags  of  Ararat,  and  exhibiting  the  semblance  of  a 

dark  grotto. 
19*  Rock  temple  of  Jugneth  Subha  at  Ellora,  excavated  out  of  the  bowels  of  a 

mountain  in  imitation  of  the  Ark.    Soch  places  of  worship  frequently  occur  in 

India^  Persia,  Egypt,   Palestine^  and  the  Crimea.    From  Aaiat.   Research. 

vol.  vi. 
£0.  Gateway  of  the  Egyptian  temple  at  Edfu,  designed  4d  imitate  the  two-peaked 

mountain  and  sacred  cavemal  door.    Proqi  Norden. 
2 1 .  A  supposed  form  of  mount  Mem,  surmounted  by  the  Ida-vratta  or  sacred  mundane 

ring  of  hills. 
2%.  A  temple  of  the  sort  usually  called  DrukUcal,  designed  to  imitate  the  Ida  -vratu 

on  the  top  of  the  lunar  mountain. 
2:5.  A  temple  of  Buddha  in  Ccj^on,  uniting  the  two  forms  of  die  ^g  and  the  pyrami^- 

From  Aaiat.  Research,  vol.  vL 

24.  A  pyramid  at  Sakarra,  uniting  the  two  forma  of  the  egg  and  the  pyramid.    From 

Nordcn. 

25.  A  Persian  fire-temple,  exhibiting  the  form  of  the  ^g.    From  Hyde. 

26.  The  Patitheon  at  Rome,  esdiibithsg  the  form  ^f  the  egg. 

27*  Oviform  Tohnen  in  Cornwall,  with  the  sacred  door  or  or^ce  used  in  th^  initi- 
ation of  aspirants.     From  Boriase. 

28.  A  holy  grove  of  pahns. 

29.  Portico  of  au  imitative  Grecian  temple. 


12f   FLATE   III.  Ixxi 

30.  An  EgTptini  leaipfe  al  Emty,  edubitmg  coDJoindj  dii  momitaiii,  tbe  csfcin, 

and  the  groie,    Tbe  conuce  ofer  die  poital  is  deoontal  with  die  hieioglypbic 
of  tlie  winged i^be  andeerpent    See  Plate  L  Kg.  S.    From  Norden. 

31.  Kitfs  Cotty  bonae  in  Kent    An  artificial  cell  or  cavern  tf  Oeridwen,  within 

which  aapiranls  were  wont  to  be  incloied,  and  from  which  dMj  were  reputed  to 
be  bom  again.    From  Bodase.. 
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CHAPTER  I 


General  Idea  of  the  Mythology  of  Paganism. 


X  HE  discusaion  of  an  intricate  topic  will  always  bd  rendered -more  easy 
and  perspicuous  to  the  reader,  if  its  general  result^  as  deduced  by  the  perr 
fon  who  has  conducted  it,  be  first  presented  to  him.  Such  an  arrangement 
possesses  so  many  obvious  advantages,  that  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  abandoned. 
In  the  investigation  of  mathematical  truth,  it  has  by  conmion  consent  been 
preferred :  and  it  will  be  found  no  less  convenient,  in  prosecutbg  topics  of  a 
very  different  description.  Among  these,  an  inquiry  into  the  origi v 
OF  PAGAN  IDOLATRY  may  justly  be  specified.  Here  a  variety  of  important 
conclusions  necessarily  depend  upon  the  proof  of  certain  leading  positiooa. 
But  those  leadmg  positions  cannot  aH  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  moment 
of  time :  the  establishment  of  them  must  be  successvoe.  Hence  the  author, 
as  hb  subject  progressively  leads  him  to  make  remarks  and  to  draw  infe- 
rences, which,  so  far  as  their  solidity  is  concerned,  depend  upon  points  not 
yet  formally  established,  is  frequently  compelled  to  require,  that  some 
degree  of  credit  may  be  given  to  his  bare  assertion.  -  Each  point  will  indeed 
be  proved  in  its  due  order :  but,  for  a  season,  it  must  occasionally  be  taken 
for  granted.    This  being  the  case  (nor  could  the  matter  be  well  ordered 
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■^^  I*  Otherwise),  it  will  be  uBefbl  to  give  a  brief  introductory  statement  of  Oie 
general  result :  how  far  that  result  be  well  founded,  the  reader  must  here- 
after gradually  judge  for  himself.  ^ 

I.  Holy  Scripture,  in  more  than  one  place,  teaches  us  ver}  unequivocally 
what  were  the  objects  of  pagan  adoration :  and  the  knowledge,  which  we 
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may  thence  collect,  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  deductions  that  must 
inevitably  be  drawn  from  the  universal  system  of  ancient  idolatry. 

The  inspired  writers  inform  us,  that  the  Gentiles,  when  they  departed 
from  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  venerated,  partly  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  partly  certain  beings,  who,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  usually  called 
Demoma,  and,  in  the  Old,  Baaiim  or  Siddim.  The  first  of  these  appella- 
tions has,  in  our  English  version,  been  unfortunately  rendered  deoils ;  as  if 
the  Pagans  UteraUy  and  properly  worshipped  evil  sjHrits.  .Hiat  such  indeed 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  we  may  collect  from  their  bestowing  upon 
Satan  the  name  of  the  idol-god  Baal-Zebub  ;  and  this  notion  they  seem  to 
liave  transmitted  to  the  Christiaas,  who  IcMig  and  strenuously  maintained  it : 
but  the  word,  which  our  translators  (evidently  under  the  influence  of  <tfat 
then  prevailing  idea)  have  rendered  deoUs^  does  by  no  means  gjive  cmy 
countenance  to  such  an  hypothesis.'  In  the  religious  system  of  the  <dd 
mythologists,  Demons  were  the  same  as  Hero-gods :  and  these  Hero-gods 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  souls  of  eminent  benefactors  to  mankind ; 
whoy  after  they  had  quitted  this  mortal  sphere  of  existence,  were  worship* 
ped  as  deities  1by  a  too  grateful  posterity.*  Among  the  philosophic  few^  thej 

'  I  need  scarcely  obserre,  that  this  notion  forms  tlie  basis  of  tbe  machinefy  employed  by 
MiUon  in  his  Paradise  Lost. 

*  Hcsiod.  Oper.  et  dier.  lib.  i.  ver.  120,  125.  Platon.  Cratyl.  p.  398.  de  repub.  lib.  t. 
p»  468.  Some  philosophical  speculatists  maintained*  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  Demons ; 
the  soals  of  illustrious  men  separated  from  their  bodies  after  death,  and  certain  ethereal  spirits 
which  had  never  inhabited  any  bodies  at  all.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  distinction  be 
not  a  comparatively  modem  refinement :  for  I  can  find  scarcely  any  traces  of  it  in  the  system 
of  pagan  theology,  which  was  generally  established.  There,  almost  univerNtlly,  the  Demons 
^ipear  as  the  souls  of  the  mighty  dead ;  though  a  notion  very  oflen  prevailed,  that  they  had 
descended  from  heaven  or  from  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  previous  to  their  entering  into  mortal 
bodies.  Apul.  de  deo  Socrat  p.  690.  Plut.  de  defect,  orac  p.  431  •  See  Bp.  Newton's  Dil* 
sert.  on  the  Proph.  Vol.  ii.  p.  417,  418. 
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aattti'  to  ham  been  chiefly  considered  in  the  light  of  potent  mediatoni  »a'«'» 
between  man  feuki  a  supreme  divinity :  but  with  the  multitude,  less  in* 
fluenced  by  speculation  than  by  sense,  they  usurped  the  worship  due  only 
to  the  Most  High ;  and  the  unseen  and  all-pure  Jehovah  was  overlooked 
and  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  Demons,  whose  symbolical  images 
could  be  seen  and  felt,  and  whose  semimortal  attributes  courted  (as  it  were) 
a  greater  famifianty*'  Accordingly,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  £gyp- 
tiabs,  the  gods  are  described  as  having  once  reigned  upon  earth :  and  the 
principle  of  deifying  illustrious  bene£eictors  after  their  death  was  openly 
acknowledged  by  both  those  nations  as  forming  the  basis  of  one  part  at  least 
'of  their  popular  theology. 

Some  of  die  Christian  fiithers,  notwithstanding  the  common  idea  that  the 
pagans  worshippckl  evil  spirits,  were  well  aware  that  the  real  objects  of 
their  ad<Mration  were  not  devils,  but  the  souls  of  departed  mortals.  Thus 
TertUllian  informs  us,  that  the  Demons  of  the  Gentiles  were  die  shades  of 
the  dead :  Amobios  asserts,  that  the  Heathens  venerated  dead  men  as  im- 
mortfti  gods,  and-tbat  their  shrines  were  no  better  than  sSibany  sepulchres : 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  remarks,  that  the  more  skilful  theologists  placed 
in  tiieir  temples  the  coffins  of  (he  deceased,  called  their  souls  Demms,  and 
tonight  that  they  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  men/ 

Hiese  then  are  the  Demons,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  adored 
by  the  pagans :  and,  i^eeably  to  such  an  interpretation,  Epiphanius  un- 
derstands a  remarkable  prophecy  cf  St  Paul  relative  to  the  great  apostasy 
of  the  latter  times.  The  apostle  had  foretold,  that  certain  persons  in  the 
Christian  Churdb  should  depart  from  the ioimd  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  mkI 
ahottld  give  heed  to  inythic  tales  and  speculations  concerning  Demons.  On 
this,  Epiphanius,  ri^tly  concluding  that  the  word  Demons  was  used  in  its 
well-known  pagan  sense,  remarks,  that  the  import  of  the  prophecy  was, 
Aat  there  should  hereafter  be  worshippers  of  dead  men  among  apostate 

'  PktoD.  Synpos.  p.  202,  203.  Apul.  de  deo  Socrat  p.  674^  675,  6T6.  apod  Newton 
ibid.  p.  415,  416. 

*  See  Mede^t  Works,  b.  iii.  c,  3,  4^  5 ;  wheze  various  authorities  arc  given,  and  where  the 
subject  h  diKussed  at  large. 
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Christians,  even  as  there  formerly  were  among  the  apostate  Isradites.'  The 
fiUhers  indeed  appear  to  me  to  have  erred  in  supposing,  that  the  pretended 
coffins  of  the  Demon-gods  were  truly  the  coffins  which  had  ccmtained  tiieir 
corpses,  and  that  their  temples  were  realty  their  sefnilchres :  hot  they  are 
perfecdy  ri^^t  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Demons  of  the  gentile  world  were 
no  other  than  deified  men. 

1.  I  mean  not  however  to  say,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testaaieot 
always  use  the  word  Demon  in  this  sense :  they  doubdess  sametimei  employ 
it  to  describe  evil  spirits;  and  from  this  application  we  may,  Ithinki  gather 
some  awful  truths  relative  to  tibe jUse  relij^on  of  Paganism/ 

Though  the  Gentiles  did  not,  literally  and  strictly,  worship  the  prince  of 
hell ;  their  whole  theology  may  well  be  deemed  to  have  originated  from  the 
evil  one,  and  to  have  been  employed  by  him  as  an  usefiil  instrument  to  sub- 
serve his  infernal  purposes.  In  every  country  and  in  every  age,  the  leading 
-  features  of  idolatry  have  been  cruelty  and  obscenity,  sacrificial  bloodshed 
and  unbridled  systematic  licentiousness-:  to  adopt  the  ciccurate  language  of 
our  great  poet,  hut  hard  by  hate  has  sat  enthroned  wherever  the  gemus  of 
polytheism  prevailed. 

But  Scripture  seems  to  intimate,  that  idolatry  was  even  yet  more  inmiO" 
diately  the  religion  of  Satan*  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  a  young  female,  who 
was  possessed  with  a  spirit  cf  ditnnatum  according  to  our  version,  with  a 
spirit  qf  Python  according  to  the  original  Greek*  This  spirit  enabled  her 
to  utter  certain  oracular  responses,  by  which  a  consideraUe  profit  accrued 
to  her  masters.  Whenever  she  beheld  Paul  and  his  companions,  the  spirtt 
was  compelled  to  testify  through  her  organs,  that  they  were  the  servants  oi 
the  Most  High  God,  and  that  they  showed  to  men  the  way  of  salvation. 
At  length  the  Apostie,  grieved  at  so  deplorable  a  sight,  charged  the  spirit  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  the  girl ;  and  tius  adjuration  he 

'  See  Mede's  Works,  b.  iii.  c.  6. 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  pagan  Greeks  also  sometimes  use  the  word  Dammia  to  «x« 
press  wicked  and  malignant  demoHt^  who,  according  to  what  Plutarch  speaks  of  as  an  an- 
cient opinion,  envy  good  men,  and  strive  to  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  lest  thij 
should  at  last  be  partakers  of  greater  happiness  than  themselves.  Plut.  in  vit«  Dion.  Such 
a  belief  seems  to  have  originated  from  some  tradition  of  the  fallen  angels. 
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imB  otmrtraiiied  forthwith  to  obey.'  Now,  aooordii^  to  the  plain  unvap-  ^'^^^^ 
iwhed  import  of  this  nairative,  the  youog  female  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
ifiritf  which  impelled  her  to  utter  responses  of  an  oracular  nature.  The 
spirit  was  an  intelligent  and  living  agent^  as  appears  from  bis  conveying  to 
the  ^1  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  character  and  office  of  St.  Paul.  And  he 
is  denominated  a  ^rit  of  Python :  which  is  the  precise  name  of  the  Del- 
phic serpent,  that  was  slain  by  Apollo,  but  which  liimself  originally  deli* 
tered  orades  from  a  sacred  cave  in  Mount  Parnassus.^  This  fabulous 
BMMister,  as  it  is  well  known,  communicated  the  title  of  Pythius  to  the  god^ 
and  of  Pythia  to  his  oracular  priestess ;  who  ,was  supposed  to  receive  the 
^mpoar  of  inspiration  fit>m  a  cleft  in  the  rock.  Putting  these  matters  to- 
gether, we  certainly  seem  to  cdlect,  that  thei'e  was  scnnething  more  than 
mere  juggling  imposture  in  the  responses  of  the  ancient  oracles.  F<h*,  if 
the  spirit  of  Python,  as  ejected  by  St  Paul,  was  properly  an  infernal  spi^ 
fit ;  it  appears  only  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  spirit  of  Python,  which 
was  said  toinfluenoD  the  Ddphic  priestoBs,  was  likewise  an  i^emal  spirit. 
And  sraae,  I  think,  of  the  old  oracular  responses  (I  mean  not  those  which 
are  employed  to  decorate  poetry,  but  those  which  are  detailed  in  sober  his- 
tory) warrant  such  an  inference. 

'  Since  the  devil  is  termed  in  Scripture  the  prince  rf  the  power  of  the  ah% 
and  since  tiie  rapidity  of  a  spirits  action  must  fryr  exceed  that  which  marks 
Ae  action  of  a  corporeal  being ;  we  may  ii^r,  that  Satan  is  able  to  convey 
intelligence  respecting  tlMigs  present  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  one 
qoarfeer  of  the  world  to  another.  We  may  likewise  conclude  from  bis  na- 
tive superiority  to  man,  however  his  fiEunilties  may  have  been  debased  by  his 
rebellioiis  apostasy,  that  his  knowledge  of  things  past  is  both  clear  and  ex- 
tln■ive^  But  a  prophetic  view  of  things  future  is  the  prero^tive  of  (rod 
akme:  w  this  point,  without  a  special  insfMration  from  him,  angels  whether 
good  or  bad  are  involved  in  the  same  profound  ignorance  as  short-si^ted 
iBBn  himself.  A  spirit  indeed,  who  by  the  subtlety  of  his  nature  possesses 
opportunities  of  knowing  and  combining  things  present  which  never  could  be 
known  and  combined  even  by  tlie  most  consummate  statesman,  may  draw 

'  Acts  xvi.  )6, 17»  18.  *  Hyg.  Fkb.  140. 
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M>MLi«  mote  probeble  idferenoetf '  and  guess^ar  rd^itivt  to  fii^ty  lbba-4^  sb^fittMa 
Qould  do ;  just  as  a  stab^iunaR,  whose  jBeant  of  itifoFiimtk)ii  tiejgisealj^i  ipay 
antitipate  an  eveat  moredeiidy  thaa  a  private  person  of  oonfim^.  ipli^tti-' 
gence :  but  still  the  united  wisdom  of  hell  can  do  no  more  than  gueu  t  God. 
iJone  knows  tDith  infallible  certainty  what  is  about  to  come  to  pass*  Wit^i 
these  speculations  the  responses  of  the  pagan  oracle$  remarkably  fi<;9onlf; 
Tbey  <4>peiur  in  some  instances  to  decUdre  things  pttsmt  with  a^  accura^^. 
possible  to  the  rapidity  of  spirit,  but  utterly  impossible  to  the  flowness  of 
man :  while,  respecting  things  future^  which  neither  sjHrit  nor  man  can. 
penetrate  without  divine  inspiration^  they  are  indefinite  or  ambiguous. 

The  intercourse  of  Croesus  .with  the  Pelphic  oracle  of  tlie  Pythian  Apdlp 
excellently  illustrates  (he  preceding  remarks. 
X  That  kingp  by  way  oi  trying  the  knowledge  of  the  Demon-gpd  previous 
to  consulting  him  on  matters  of  reid  junportancet  directed  hb  ambassadon 
to  inquire,  on  the  hundredth  day  after  their  departure  from  Sardis^  what  he 
i^<as  himself  doing  at  that  precise  point  of  time.  The  ambassad<M  fiuthfully 
executed  their  commisskm ;  and.  Croesus,  determining  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  Apollo  by  the  improbability  of  his  emplpyment,  devoted  the  appointed 
day  to  the  boiling  of  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise  io  a  brazen  kettle  covered  with  a 
brazailid:  but  the  god,  ad  soon  as  he  was  consulted,  declared  without 
hesitation^  that  he  perceived  the  odour  of  a  lamb  boiled  with  a  tortoise 
while  brass  was  at  once,  beneath  it  and  above  it  The  accuracy  of  the  reply 
convinced  Cr<Esus  in  an  evil  hour  that  the  oracle  mi^  be  depended  oa ; 
andj  most  unfortunately  iix  himself,  he  next  consulted  it  relative  to  the  issue, 
of  his  projected  war  with  Persia.  Between  this  question,  howeverj  and  his 
former  one,  there  was  a  most  important  difference,  to  which  the  king  did 
not  sufficiently  advert  The  first  related  to  things  present;  and,  though 
the  Pythia  by  her  unassisted  intellect  obviously  could  not  have  solved  it, 
yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  an  evil  spirit,  who  was  permitted 
thus  to  exercise  his  natural  power,  might  with  the  velocity  of  thought  suc- 
cessively hear  the  proposed  question,  witness. the  employment  of  Croesus^, 
and  declare  through  the  organs  of  the  priestess  the  nature  of  that  employ- 
ment :  but  the  second  related  to  things  futurey  and  therefore  did  not  admit 
of  a  solution  equally  easy :  in  this  cas^  all  that  the  spirit  of  divination 
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could  do  was  to  veil  his  ignmtmoe  ia  the  specions  garb  of  intentioDal  ambi-  "^^'  '* 
gui^.  Accordingly,  the  second  answer  differs  from  the  first  in  a  manner 
perfecdy  corresponding  with  the  difference  brtween  the  two  questions.  "Die 
king  was  informed,  that,  if  be  went  to  war  with  the  Persians,  he  should 
overthrow  a  great  empire.  Delighted  with  the  prediction,  he  todc  it  for 
grantedt  that  the  fall  of  the  rival  monarchy  was  decreed :  but  the  event 
proved,  that  the  ruin  of  Lydia,  not  of  Persia,  was  intended.  Still  however, 
wishing  to  render  himself  as  secure  as  possible,  he  a  third  time  consulted 
the  oracle.  The  question,  which  he  now  put,  was,  wheAer  his^wer  should 
cfver  be  diminisbed.  This  was  coming  closely  to  the  point :  but  the  art  of 
the  evil  spirit  (if  evil  spirit  xoert  concerned  in  the  transaction)  was  still  an 
overmatch  for  the  credulous  prince.  He  was  advised  to  consult  his  safely 
\rj  a  precipitate  flight,  whenever  a  mule  should  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  tho 
Medes.  Croesus  was  now  folly  convinced  of  his  future  success :  and  it  was 
not  till  his  empire  was  totally  mined,  that  he  dbcovered  too  late  the 
firedieted  mule  in  the  eemi-Persian  and  semi-Median  Cyrus.' 

The  palpable  ambiguity  of  the  second  response,  so  different  from  the  u&» 
eqmvocal  precision  of  the  first,  requires  no  comment.:  but  the  third  seems, 
upon  a  careless  survey  of  it,  to  approach  very  near  to  the  limits  of  genuine  - 
prophecy.  Yet  it  is  mihf  on  a  careless  survey  that  any  such  eharactor 
can  be  attributed  to  it :  if  strictiy  examined,  it  will  be  found,  though  in  a 
more  refined  manner,  to  equal  even  the  second  in  point  of  ambiguity.  Cro&- 
aus  was  told^  that  he  should  be  safe,  until  a  mule  became  king  of  Media. 
This  response  secured  the  credit  of  the  orade,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  .«f 
the  war :  if  Croesus  were  vanquished,  then  Cyrus  was  ready  to  be  adduced 
as  the  fetal  mule;  if  he  should  prove  victorious,  then  the  god  had  femiliarly 
predicted  his  success  by  declaring  that  nothing  could  endanger  his  charmed 
empire  save  an  utter  impossibility/ 

fi.  But,  whatever  mij^t  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  diabolical  influence 
over  the  pagpm  oracles,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  tiie  Gentiles  were  not 

"  Hmd.  lib.  i.  c.  47,  «,  53, 55,  9J. 

Dr.  Hakt  hms  some  judicious  remarks  on  thb  curious  subject  iu  bis  Chronol.  vol.  iii.  p. 
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^oox  I.  worshippers  of  evil  spirits.  Both  the  acknowledged  import  of  the  word 
Demanj  and  the  characters  attributed  to  the  heathen  divinities,  prove  with 
sufficient  plainness,  that  those  divinities  were  once  mere  mortals ;  though 
their  worship  was  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  elemental  powers  of  nature.  The  chief  question  therefore  is,  what 
mortals  were  venerated  after  their  death  as  the  hero-gods  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity. 

This  question  is  solved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  Hesiod :  and  it 
will  be  found  hereafter,  that  his  solution  perfectly  agrees  with  the  human 
characters  sustained  by  the  deified  objects  of  gentile  adoration.  fVhen  the 
mortal  remains  of  those  who  Jlourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden 
beneath  the  earthy  their  souls  became  beneficent  Demons ;  still  hovering  ooer 
the  world  which  they  had  once  inhabited^  and  still  watching  as  guardians 
sfoer  the  affairs  of  men.  These,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  rapidfy  ^tting 
through  every  region  of  the  earth,  possess  the  royal  privilege  of  conferring 
wealth  and  of  protecting  the  administration  of  justice.^  The  passage  la 
curious ;  both  as  accurately  pointing  out  the  notions  entertained  respecting 
the  offices  of  the  Demon-gods,  as  specifying  that^they  were  orij^nally  mere 
men,  and  as  defining  the  precise  race  of  mortals  who  obtained  such  honours 
after  their  death.  They,  who  flourished  during  the  golden  age,  were  the 
persons  counted  worthy  of  being  venerated  as  Demons. 

S.  If  then  we  would  know  what  particular  persons  those  were,  ive  most 
ascertain  the  epoch  to  which  this  celebrated  poetical  period  ou^t  to  be 
chronolo^cally  referred.  Here  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  what  shall  be  proved 
at  large. in  the  sequel,  tiiat  the  mytholc^  of  the  gentiles  acknowledges  two 
golden  ages ;  ihe  first  coinciding  with  the  period  which  immediately  followed 
the  creation,  the  second  coinciding  with  the  period  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  deluge.  Such  being  the  case,  since  the  Demon-gods  of  Pa^puiism 
were  the  mortals  who  lived  during  the  golden  age,  and  since  tiiere  was  a 
golden  age  both  immediately  after  the  creaticm  and  immediately  after  the 
ddugjB ;  it  will  plainly  follow,  that  those  Demon-gods  were  the  members  of 
the  Adamitic  fiunily  in  the  one  instance  and  the  members  of  the  Noetic 

■  Hcs.  Op.  et  dier.  Ub.  i.  ver.  120*1S5. 
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fiuuily  in  the  otiien  Eminent  persons,  who  flourished  subsequently  to  each  obaf.  r. 
golden  age,  might  occasionally  be  added,  and  in  fact  xvere  added  :  but 
the  individuals  of  these  two  primeval  families  may  safely  be  esteemed  the 
original  and  genuine  prototypes  of  the  Demon-gods.  Thus  the  heads  of  the 
Sethite  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  perhaps  also  those  of  the  Cainite 
gmerations,  were  remembered  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  reverence ;  thus  like* 
wise  afterthe  deluge  some  of  the  younger  patriarchs,  particularly  those  of  the 
fine  of  Ham,  were  adored  as  Demons,  and  even  usurped  (as  it  were)  the 
titles  and  honours  of  their  diluvian  fathers :  yet,  if  we  examine  the  legendary  ^"^ 
histcnries  of  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles,  we  shall  almost  in* 
variably  find  them  replete  with  allusions  to  the  creation  and  Paradise  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  deluge  and  the  Ark  on  the  other. 

4.  The  reduplication  of  the  golden  age  originated  from  a  very  remarkable 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  pagans,  which,  so  £ur  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
can  alone  bring  us  to  a  satisfieu^tory  and  consistent  elucidation  of  ancient 
mythology.     ^    ^ 

It  was  well  known  to  the  Gentiles,  that  tiie  first  world  was  destroyed  by  > 
an  universal  deluge^  and  that  a  second  world  arose  by  a  sort  of  new  creation 
out  of  its  ruins.  But  their  speculative  genius  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this 
ranple  truth.  They  applied^  to  an  acknowledged  and  notorious  fieict,  a  spe- 
Qous  kind  of  analogical  reasoning ;  and  deduced,  from  a  nmgk  destruction 
and  renovation  of  the  world,  a  series  of  similar  destructions  and  renovations. 
Nor  did  they  extend  this  theory  prospectively  alone,  they  employed  it  also 
rdroipectively  :  whence  they  inferred,  that,  as  a  new  world  would  hereafter 
ariseoutof  the  wreck  of  the  present  world  just  as  the  present  world  arose  firom 
the  wreck  of  the  antedilumn  world;  so  the  antediluvian  world  itself  was  but  the 
successor  of  a  yet  prior  mundane  system*  Some  fancifiilly  limited  iixe  number  of 
ttiese  worlds ;  in  which  case  their  favourite  sums  were  seven  or  fourteen^  in  al- 
hisKMi  to  the  seven  companions  of  Noah  or  to  those  seven  doubled :  but  others 
carried  the  speculation  yet  further.  It  began  to  be  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  a  strictly  proper  creation.  As  the  new  world  after 
the  deluge  was  but  a  modification  of  that  which  preceded  it,  and  as  the  ante- 
diluvian world  was  similarly  esteemed  a  modification  of  a  prior  world  ;  the 
vam  cunosity  of  man  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  matter  itself  was  not 
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^^'^ '-  eternal,  and  whether  each  worid  dirouf^  an  infinite  aeries  could  be  deemed 
more  dian  a  mere  organization  of  preexistmg  substance.  The  first  of  tiieae 
theories  produced  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  succession  of  worlds ;  the  other, 
that  of  an  nniimited  one.  Such  speculations  were  of  very  remote  antiquity ;. 
and  the  exonfium  of  the  book  ot  Genesis  seems  to  me  to  have  been  evicteatly: 
written  in  decided  opposition  to  them.  We  are  there  taught,  that  matter  it 
not  eternal,  but  that  it  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  word  oUfftoA :  and 
we  are  further  taught,  that  there  was  no  world  before  that  which  preceded 
the  deluge ;  fin*  the  Almighty  is  unequivocally  represented  as  forming  the 
newly  created  matter  into  that  identical  worid,  which  was  inhabited  by  Adam 
and  his  posterity. 

5.  But  the  speculations  of  the  old  mythologists  did  not  stop  with  either  • 
limited  or  an  everlasting  succession  of  worlds.  They  were  not  ignorant  of 
certain  singular  coincidences,  which  produced  some  d^ree  of  resemblance 
between  the  antediluvian  worid  and  that  which  was  reproduced  from  ita 
ruins. 

.  The  primitive  world  commenced  with  asii^  pair ;  who  may  indeed  have 
had  other  children,  but  who  were  chiefly  memorable  aa  being  the  parents  of 
a  triad  of  sons  espoused  to  a  triad  of  daughters.  Manidnd  was  originally 
cradled  in  the  garden  and  mount  oi  Paradise : .  here  were  placed  Adam 
and  £ve ;  and  from  that  lo%  r^on,  firom  tiiat  sacred  mount  of  God,  all  ther 
earth  was^  as  fit)m  acentre,  replenished  with  inhabitants.  Of  the  three  sona 
of  Adam  one  was  distinguiished  firom  his  brothers  by  aspiritmore  pronelo 
daring  wickedness ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  driven  out  fiom 
die  society  of  bb  family  labouring  under  tiie  curse  of  God.  As  for  Adam 
himself,  we  know  little  of  bis  character  and  actions,  save  that  he  was  by  occu- 
pation a  husbandman,  and  that  in  point  of  patriarchal  rank  he  ini|^t  be 
esteemed  an  universal  sovereign  of  that  earth  which  was  wholly  peq)led  with 
his  own  descendants.  We  learn  however  from  the  very  short  authentie 
murative  which  we  possess  of  antediluvian  matters,  thtit  the  new  world  even 
in  its  infancy  beheld  the  institution  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  certainly  no 
later  than  the  recorded  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel,  most  probktbly  (I  had 
.    almost  said  assuredly)  as  early  as  the  CbJI,  after  which  and  in  consequeooe  of 
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m\e^  Adam  fleemi  to  have  beeo  the  fint  sacrificer/  Yet,  short  ai  the  in-  <'"^*  ** 
spired  narratioD  is,  we  further  learn  from  it,  that  Adam  dwelt  fearlei»  and 
secure  id  the  ooidst  of  the  brute  creation  while  he  continued  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence ;  but  that^  after  he  transgressed,  a  gradual  deterioration  of  manners 
took  place,  first  in  the  line  of  Cain  and  at  length  in  the  line  of  Seth,  until  ^ 
God  was  provoked  to  destroy  the  ahori^nal  world  by  the  waters  of  an  uni^ 
versal  delnige. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  all  these  particulars  the  new 
world,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  resembles  the  old.  It  also  commenced 
finom  a  single  pair,  remarkable  as  having  for  their  offspring  a  triad  of  sons 
espoused  to  a  triad  of  daughters-in-law.  It  also,  as  from  a  centre,  was  re- 
peopled  from  the  lofty  region  of  Paradise  :  for  there  is  sufficient  rebson  to 
believe,  that  mount  Ararat,  where  the  Ark  rested  after  the  flood,  coincides^ 
in  point  of  geographical  situation,  with  the  mount  of  Eden ;  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  land  of  Ararat  is  in  £EM:t  the  very  same  Ingh  country 
as  that  where  the  sacred  primeval  garden  was  planted  by  the  hand  of  God« 
With  regard  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  one  of  them  seems  to  have  beeodia- 
tinguished  from  his  brothers  by  a  more  daring  spirit  and  a  greater  propensily 
to  vk>lence ;  characteristics,  which  have  strongly  marked  his  posterity  in  aU 
ageSf  however  the  native  fire  and  high  chivalric  soul  of  one|^reat  branch  may 
have  been  happily  tempered  by  the  mild  genius  of  Christianity.  This  son  did 
not  indeed  fidl  himself  under  a  curse  like  Cain,  nor  ought  he  justly  to  be  com^ 
pared  do  the  first  murderer :  but  the  malediction  pronounced  upon  his  ofispring 

*  Sach  an  opinion  I  collect  ia  U»e  followii^  suuumr.  The  iscrifics  of  tbi  ti«p  bnthsn  if 
indeed  eircumitaniialiy  recorded  ;  but  no  intimation  is  given,  that  the  rite  itself  «|tt  ikm  mtH* 
imied :  hence  we  may  infer*  that  its  nutiiuiiou  was  frior.  Now,  though  we  have  no  specific 
account  of  any  such  institution ;  yet  we  read,  that  immediately  after  the  &U  the  man  and  his 
mk  were  clothed  by  the  hand  of  Ood  himself  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  *  As  yet,  however,  death 
ms unknown  in  the  world;  whoice  then  were  the  skins  of  these animab  procnicdf  The  only  i^ 
lisfectory  answer  seems  to  be ;  that  the  beasts  were  slain  fer  sacrificial  purposw,  md  that  they 
weitthiisslain  by  the  express  command  of  God :  for  it  was  by  the  direction  of  God,  not  by 
the  contrivance  of  man,  that  their  skins  were  used  for  raiment ;  and  no  grant  of  animal  liood 
was  made  until  after  the  deluge.  If  then  the  beasts  were  slain  ior  sacrifice,  Adam  must  ob- 
nously  have  tan  Oe  first  sBcrificer.    See  bdoir  book  ii.  c.  8.  §  i. 
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900B  I.  Canaan  formed  a  comcidence,  imperfect  indeed,  yet  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  overlooked  in  drawing  an  extended  comparison.  Respecting  Noah^  few 
historical  particulars  have  come  down  to  us  in  detail :  those  few  however 
serve  to  mark  a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and  Adam.  Noah  was  the 
great  universal  father  of  the  second  race  of  mankind,  as  Adam  was  of 
Ae  first.  He  was  by  occupation  a  husbandman.  He  was  the  general 
sovereign  of  that  earth,  which  was  afterwards  peopled  by  his  posterity.  He 
was  the  first  postdiluvian  sacrificer :  and,  as  the  primeval  victims  appear  to 
have  been  offered  up  within  the  precincts  of  Paradise,  for  Adam  and  Eve 
were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals  previous  to  their  ex- 
pulsion firom  the  garden ;  so  the  earliest  victims  after  the  flood  were  offered 
up,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  liberation  from  the  Ark,  on  the  sunmiit  of 
mount  Ararat,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe  (as  I  have  already  hinted), 
coincides  geographically  with  Paradise.  He  dwelt  secure  in  the  midst  of  the 
brute  creation,  with  which  he  was  shut  up  in  tlie  Ark.  His  general  piety 
produced,  however  imperfectly,  a  sort  of  second  golden  age,  a  renewed  image 
of  the  Paradisiacal  state,  a  period  of  decided  innocence  and  holiness  com- 
pared with  the  lawless  and  abandoned  times  which  preceded  the  flood.  But 
a  firesh  corru{rfion  of  manners  soon  again  infected  the  earth :  the  floodgates  of 
unrestrained  violence  and  obscenity  were  once  more  opened :  and  similar 
deeds  of  rapine,  and  tyranny,  and  bloodshed,  were  reacted  by  a  new  race 
of  warlike  Nephelim. 

Such  being  the  dose  analogy  between  the  histories  of  the  two  worlds,  a 
firesh  theoretical  reflnement  was  built  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  mere 
succession  of  worlds  was  heightened  to  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  simitar 
worlds.  Each  mundane  system  was  thought  to  present  an  exact  resemblance 
of  its  predecessor.  The  same  persons  re-appeared  in  new  bodies ;  the  same 
parts  were  acted  by  them  afresh  ;  the  same  deeds,  whether  good  or  bad^ 
were  repeated.  The  appointed  circle  being  run,  the  four  ages  of  increasing 
depravity  having  reached  their  termination,  again  that  awful  catastrophe  takes 
place ;  which,  resolving  the  elements  into  their  original  chaos  and  blending 
in  one  common  destruction  the  minor  hero-gods  and  their  votaries,  leaves 
only  the  chief  of  those  gods  sleeping  in  the  deep  silence  of  perfect  solityde. 
But  to  destroy  is  merely  to  create  afresh :  a  new  world  springs  firom  the 
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thaotic  mass ; .  a  new  great  &ther  appears ;  a  new  triad  of  hero-goda  emanates    cbaf.  i. 
.from  bis  substance ;  and  the  eternal  wheel  again  rolls  forward. 

6.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  theory  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Each  person  was  believed  to  have  existed  in  a  prior 
world :  and  each  person,  after  his  death,  was  expected,  when  the  appointed  / 
term  of  ages  had  elapsed,  to  reappear  in  a  new  theatre  of  action.  The 
Metempsychosis,  in>  lapse  of  time,  experienced  certain  refioements  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place;  but  such  appeals  to  have  been  its 
original  and  most  simple  form. 

Agreeably  to  these  speculations,  while  Noah  and  Adam  were  each 
esteemed  the  great  universal  father  both  of  gods  and  men,  the  former  was 
supposed  to  be  no  other  than  a  reappearance  of  the  latter ;  and,  in  a  similar 
Planner,  the  divine  souls,  which  once  animated  the  Adamitical  triad,  were 
thought  to  have  been  again  incarnate  in  the  persons  of  the  Noetic 
triad.  Hence  we  find  the  two  aboriginal  Patriarchs  of  the  two  worlds  per- 
petually designated  by  the  same  appellatkm,  but  distinguished  from  each  other  ^ 
as  the  first  and  the  second  or  as  the  elder  and  the  younger :  and  henccb 
.where  the  knowledge  of  such  a  distmctioo  was  lost,  we  find  a  sort  of  mixed 
\|Bbaracter  produced,  whose  history  wSm  him  partly  to  the  age  of  Adam  and 
partly  to  that  of  Noah.  The  remembrance  indeed  of  the  flood  was  im- 
'printed  so  much  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles,  than  that  of  the  ^ 
creation  and  the  antediluvian  world ;  that,  in  the  persons  of  the  Demon-gods, 
Noah  predominates  fieu*  above  Adam,  and  the  Noetic  triad  above  the  Adam- 
itical triad :  yet  the  knowledge  of  events  prior  to  the  deluge  was  by  no  means 
lost  eten  in  the  west,  while  throughout  the  east  it  was  preserved  in  many 
instances  mtb  a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Speculative  error  however  is  seldom  stationary :  the  doctrine  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis was  soon  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  than  even  a  long  success 
skm  of  similar  worlds  might  seem  to  warrant.  Whenever  any  eminent  cha« 
racter  arose  in  the  early  ages,  he  was  deemed  a  reappearance  either  of  the 
great  fcther  or  of  a  person  of  the  sacred  triad ;  thou^  the  period^  in  which 
he  flourislied^  was  not  that  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  world.  Hence 
the  titles'of  ^  Demon-gods  were  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  hence,  instead  of 
only  tmo  Meoosor  two  Buddhas,  we  find  scleral  who  bore  those  appella- 
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MM  1.  tions,  IliOQgh  we  may  distbcdy  obfterve  a  Menu  and  a  Buddha  placed  at  tiie 
era  of  the  flood  and  a  Menu  and  a  Buddha  aBcribed  to  the  era  of  (he  creation. 
From  diis  refinement  evidently  origihated  the  orieoatal  doctrine  of  Avatars  or 
TariouB  successive  incarnations  of  the  same  Demon-god ;  a  doctrine  wfaidi 
had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  eastern  theologibtSi  to  whoseairy 
theories  many  of  the  first  heresies  wliich  infested  the  Church  may  easily  be 
tracedi  that  Christ  himsdf  was  venerated  by  the  ductile  faith  of  more  than 
one  Asiatic  sect,  as  an  incarnation  or  Avatar  of  Buddha  or  Vishnou^  and  as 
the  head  of  a  new  chronological  epoch. 

7.  Ancient  mythology  ever,  delighted  to  veil  the  simplest  truths  in  the  lan- 
guage of  mysterious  allegory ;  the  hierophahts  rightly  judging^  from  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  the  religioa  which  they  inculcated  would 
thus  be  rendered  more  venerable  in  tfaeeyes  of  the  tj>used  multitude.  From 
this  humour  orig^lated  the  adoption  of  m  tene^  which  may  be  traced  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness  in  perhaps  every  system  of  old  mythologr.  . 
^  Adam  and  Noah  were  eachthe  fiither  of  three  sons :  and  to  the  penons  of 
the  latter  of  these  triads,  by  vi^hose  descendants  the  new  worid  was  repefifdedp 
the  whole  hftbilabie  earth  was  assigned  in  a  three-fold  divisioa.  This  truth, 
HiOu^  it  sometimes  appears  in  its  naked  and  undisguised  form,  was  usual^ 
iirmiq[)ed  up  by  the  hieiophants  in  the  dkmk  of  the  most  profound  mystery. 
Agraettbly  to  (he  doctrine  of  the  Metempeyohosis,  each  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
was  supposed  to  be  animated-by  the  spirit  of  his  fiuheryas  that  fiuber  was 
himself  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Adam.  Hence^  instead  of  plainly  saying 
that  the  mortal,  who  had  flourished  in  the  gpldea  age  and  who  was  venerated 
as  the  universal  demon-fBither  both  of  gods  and  men,  was  the  parent  of  tbnee 
sons ;  they  were  wont  to  declare,  that  the  great  fiather  had  wcmderfuUy.  tripli- 
cated himself,  yet  that  he  still  in  dfect  continued  but  one,  inasmuch  as  each 
of  his  three  forms  was  mutually  the  same  both  as  the  other  forms  and  as  the 
primeval  sire  himself.  They  taught  accordingly,  that  there  was  reaily  but 
one  ori^nal  Demon-gQd  and  ancestor  of  mankind ;  that  this  deity  had  indeed 
triplicated  himself  by  a  wonderfiil  multiplication ;  but  that  hia  tbree  fougaos 
were  only  ddusion,  because,  so  for  as  the  general  descent  of  the  human 
mce  is  concerned,  they  mij^t  be  ultimately  resolved  into  one  person^ 

Pursuing  this  vein  of  mysticism^  they  industriously  contrived  to  obscure  the 
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trii^e  division  of  the  habitable  globe  among  the  .sons  of  Noali,  just  as 
much  as  the  characters  of  the  three  sons  themselves.  A  very  ancient  no- 
tion universally  prevailed,  that  some  such  triple  division  bad  once  taken 
place :  and  the  hierophants^  when  they  had  elevated  Noah  and  his  three 
sons  to  the  rank  of  deity,  proceeded  to  ring  a  variety  of  corresponding 
changes  upon  tiiat  celebrated  threefold  distribution.  Noah  was  esteemed  j 
the  universal  sovereign  of  the  world ;  but,  when  he  branched  out  into  three 
kinj^  that  world  was  to  be  divided  into  three  kingdoms  or  (as  they  were 
sometimes  styled)  three  worlds.  To  one  of  the  three  kings  therefore  was 
assigned  the  empire  of  heaven ;  to  another,  the  emfMre  of  the  earth  indud* 
ing  the  nether  regions  of  Tartarus  ;  to  a  third,  the  empire  of  the  ocean* 
Yet  the  characters  oi  the  three  kings,  as  we  examine  them,  mutually  melt 
into  each  odier ;  until  at  length  we  find  but  one  world  and  one  sovereign, 
who  rules  with  triple  sway  the  three  grand  mundane  divisions.  ^^ 

So  9^n :  when  Noah  became  a  god,  tbe  attributes  of  deity  were  inevit^ 
aUy  ascribed  to  him;  otherwise,  he  would  plainly  have  been  incapable  q£ 
supportii^  bis  new  chancier :  yet^  even  in  the  ascriptiQn  of  such  attributes^ 
the  genuine  outlines  of  his  history  were  never  suffered  to  be  w;hoU7  ^* 
igotten.  He  had  witnessed  the  destruction  oi  one  world,  tbe  new  ofeafcioii 
of  aaotfier,  and  tbe  oath  of  God  that  he  woidd  surely  preserve  mankjod ' 
from  the  repetition  of  such  a  calamity  as  the  deluge.  Hence,  when  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero-god^  he  was  revered  in  the  triple  character  of  the 
destroyer,  the  creator,  and  Abe  preserver :  and,  when  he  was  reputed  to 
have  nultiplied  himself  into  three  cognate  divinities^  the  three  attributes 
were  divided  aoKKig  them.  Thus  were  produced  three  gods^  different  yet 
fimdamentdly  (he  same:  me, mild  thou^  awful  as  the  creatw;  another, 
gntle  and  ibenefioetat  as  the  preserver ;  a  third,  sanguinary,  ferocious^  and 
iai|llacable,  as  the  destroyer.  Agreeably  to  such  notions,  we  find  the  same 
deky,  nho  is  elsen^iere  described  as  sailing  kk  a  ship  over  the  waters  of  the 
dduge,  and  who  is  dressed  out  with  every  historical  characteristic  that  can 
mvk  him  to  be  Noah,  invocated  nevertheless  as  the  potent  being  that  sue* 
cesaivdy  consumes  and  reprodutes  all  things. 

8.  I  am  fiiUy  aware,  that  many  persons,  whose  talents  1  respect,  have 
imagined,  ttiat  the  triads  ot  the  Gentiles  originated  from  some  perverted  tra- 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  C 
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ditions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity :  nor  need  any  one  blush  to  have 
been  drawn  into  such  a  theory,  since  the  mighty  mind  even  of  a  H6r8ley 
rested  in  it  as  satisfectory.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  however,  it  is  not  suffix 
cient  merely  to  notice  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  triad  in  the  theology  of 
the  pagans,  nor  even  to  adduce  the  phraseohgy  which  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  them :'  we  must  also  examine  the  fmfthalogical  history  of  the 
persons  who  compose  those  triads,  if  we  wish  distinctly  and  satisfactorily 
to  ascertain  whence  they  originated.  Now  such  an  examination  seems  to 
me  very  clearly  to  prove,  that  they  have  no  sort  of  relation  whatever  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  that  they  sprang  from  a  totally  dif- 
ferent source :  and,  though  I  think  the  language  employed  by  Sir  William 
Jones  much  too  severe,  I  yet  cannot  refrain  from  regretting  with  him  diat 
the  theory  in  question  has  ever  been  brought  forward/  As  the  tenet  of  tb» 
Trinity  could  not  have  been  proved,  in  die  fint  instance,  to  any  Christian 
believer  from  tBe triads  of  the  gentile  worid;  so  ndther  can  it  recdve  any 
confirmation  from  tKem.  It  solely  rests  on  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
volume ;  nor  does  it  either  admit  or  require  any  extraneous  assistance  from 
the  demon-thcology  of  paganism. 

9.  There  was  yet  however  another  coincidence  to  be  elicited,  in  order 
that  the  theory  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds  might  be  rendered  com- 

plete. 

At  the  period  of  the  creation,  the  Earth  was  tlie  great  nniversal  mother, 
from  whose  firuitfiil  womb  both  men  and  animals  and  v^etables  were  pro- 
duced :  but,  at  the  period  of  the  renovation  after  the  deluge,  it  was  well 

'  This  occasionally  is  yeiy  remarkable,  and  in  some  instances  genuine :  in  othen,  as  we 
shall  heirafter  see»  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  lici|^tened  by  the  mil* 
taken  xeal  of  some  of  the  early  Christian  fitthers.    I  particnlariy  allude  to  the  Orphic  tiiad. 

*  Very  rufectabU  naiwet  haoc  Msmred  me,  says  he,  iktti  one  or  twamiakmarieikmoe  hem 
mUurd  emmgky  in  their  zeal  for  the  c(mver$iom  of  the  geiUHei,  to  urge^  that  the  Hindooiwere 
even  now  almost  Chriiiiaas,  because  their  Brakma^  Vishnou,  and  Mahesa,  were  no  other  than 
the  Christian  Trinity;  a  sentence^  in  which  we  can  only  doubt ,  whether  folly,  ignorance,  or 
impiety,  fredominates—The  tenet  of  our  Church  cannot,  without  profaneness,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  which  has  onfy  an  appmrcni  resemblance  to  it,  but  a  tery  d^fntni 
meaning.    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  372, 273. 
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JuK>wD,  that  the  same  part  was  not  again  perfonoed  by  the  Eaij^i .  A  sub-  <'*^*  '* 
stitute  therefore  must  be  found  :  and  the  hierophants  had  oml%o  attend  to 
simple  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  discover  precisely  such  a  suMtitute  as  their 
system  demanded.  When  the  waters  had  retired  into  t^  central  abyss  from 
which  they  issued,  the  Ark  rested  on  the  summit  of  mount  Ararat,  and 
both  men  and  animals  and  vegetables  were  bom  (as  it  were)  from  its  womb* 
Hence  the  Ark  was  naturally  made  the  great  mother  of  the  postdiluvian ' 
world,  as  the  Elarth  was  of  the  antediluvian  world  :  and,  since  each  succes- 
sive world  was  deemed  a  perfect  transcript  of  its  predecessor^  and  since 
Adam  the  first  great  father  was  thought  to  have  reappeared  in  Noah  the 
second  great  &ther ;  the  Ark  was  thence,  in  a  similar  manner,  closely  con- 
nected, and  in  some  sort  even  identified,  with  the  Earth. 

The  correspondence  was  strengthened  by  the  notions  which  the  ancienta 
entertained  respecting  that  body  both  at  and  after  the  epoch  of  the  crea- 
tion. They  supposed,  that  it  floated,  during  the  process  of  formation,  in 
the  thick  turbid  waters  of  the  primeval  Chaos ;  and  that  afterwards,  when 
the  work  was  conq>leted,  it  rose  above  the  surfitce  of  the  circumfluent  ocean 
after  the  manner  of  some  immense  island*  In  this  last  particular,  so  &r  as 
the  great  eastern  continent  is  concerned,  they  are  not  mistaken  ;  for  it  is 
now  well  known,  that  the. tract  of  land,  which  comprehends  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  sea :  but  tfaey  probably 
were  alike  ignorant  of  the  globosity  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  existence  of 
America. 

Such  were  their  ideas  of  the  Earth ;  and  correspondent  with  them  was 
the  condition  of  the  Ark  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge.  It  floated 
in  what  was  esteemed  the  Chaos  of  a  new  world ;  it  was  encompassed,  like 
an  island,  by  the  ocean ;  and^  when  the  work  of  a  firesh  creation  was  com- 
pleted, it  brought  forth  a  new  great  father,  a  new  triad  of  Demon-gods^  a 
new  race  of  animals,  and  the  seeds  of  a  new  succession  of  v^^bles. 

Agreeably  to  these  speculations,  when  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  were  each 
considered  as  a  great  mother,  the  latter  was  esteemed  a  transcript  of  the 
fiMTmer,  as  the  gireat  frither  Noah  was  deemed  a  revival  of  the  great  father 
Adam.    The  Earth  was  the  M^cosm;  the  Ark  was  the  Microcosm :  and 
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*^*  ^*     dmr  attributes,  tides^  and  symbok,  weie  almost  invariably  iAtercbaoge- 
able. 

Thus^  wbile  tbe  Earth  was  thought  to  resemble  in  shape  an  enormous 
boat,  floating  tranquilly  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  stream ;  tbe  Ark  was 
conyersely  compared  to,  and  identified  with,  the  Earth.  Tbe  one  was  for- 
nished  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  :  the  sole  diffirarenoe  betweeo 
^  them  consisted  in  the  scale  of  magnitude.  A  vast  centrical  mountain  formed 
the  mast  w  boss  of  the  mundane  boat :  and  the  great  fother,  riui^  out  of 
the  sacred  umbilicus  of  the  aiidte  world,  supplied  to  it  the  place  of  a  mast 
That  mountain  was  tbe  hill  of  Paradise,  the  hill  also  idiere  the  ark  rested 
afiter  the  deluge,  consequently  the  hill  whence  the  inhabitants  of  both  worlds- 
equally  derived  their  origin :  that  great  father  was  properly  Noah,  n\A^ 
mately  Adam,  and  consequently  the  parent  whence  tbe  inhabitants  of  both 
worlds  were  equally  descended* 

Thus  again  tbe  aquatic  Lotos,  which  has  tbe  remarkable  property  of  ever 
rising  to  tbe  sur&ce  of  the  water  and  never  sinking  beneath  it,  was  madelt 
symbc^  of  the  Earth.  In  this  case,  the  calix  of  the  flower  represented  the 
whole  mundane  boat;  the  four  larger  leaves,  the  four  great  arbitrary  Mn« 
tioeotal  divisions,  Europe,  Siberia,  China,  and  Hindostan ;  the  eight  small* 
er»  the  eight  supposed  principal  intervening  islands ;  and  the  petal  spring* 
^  ing  out  of  tbe  centre,  the  sacred  diluvian  mount  of  Paradise,  from  wUcb 
flowed  io  opposite  directions  the  four  holy  rivers  of  Eden.  Yet  the  Lotoe 
was  equally  a  symbol  of  that  ship,  in  which  the  great  father  is  said  to  have 
sailed  over  the  ocean  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge,  and  which  is 
fobkd  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  dove  while  the  waters  were  retiring 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this  case^  the  calix  represented  the  body 
of  tbe  arkite  world ;  and  the  petal,  which  had  before  shadowed  out  tbe  cen- 
trical mountain,  now  typified  the  great  fother,  whose  fovourite  haunt,  whether 
be  multiplied  himself  into  a  triad  of  Demon-gods  or  shone  conspicuous  in 
bis  eight  refolgent  forms,  was  ever  allowed  to  be  that  hallowed  patriarchal 
faiU. 

Thus  also  tiie  egg  is  well  known  to  have  been  universally  a  symbol  of' 
4  tibe  Earth:  yet  it  was  not  more  a  symbol  of  the  Eartii  than  ^the  Ark :  for 
that  same  bein^  who  is  literally  declared  to  have  once  floated  in  an  ark  on 
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the Mirfiloe of  the  Oceno,  k  ako  saiid to  h«ve  been  bora firom  mI 'tfg ivliieh    ^^-'^ 
had  long  been  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements ;  and  the  three 
Demon-gods^  into  whom  he  was  thought  to  have  triplicated  himself,  are  ne- 
vertheless similarly  pronounced  to  be  egg-bom. 

Thus  likewise  a  cow  was  very  generally  employed  to  represent  the  great 
motl^r ;  and  that  great  mother,  we  are  told,  was  the  Earth :  yet  we  find^ 
thai  the  mystic  name  of  that  animal  was  Theba^  which  literally  signifies  an 
ark  and  which  is  the  very  word  employed  by  Moses  to  designate  the  ship 
of  Noah ;  and  we  Ukewise  find,  that  it  was  thou^t  the  most  proper  hiero» 
g^yphic  of  that  ark  within  which  the  principal  Demon-god  is  said  to  have 
been  inclosed  during  the  permitted  reign  of  his  enemy  the  ocean,  for  the 
god  is  indifferently  described  as  having  been  shut  up  and  set  afloat  in  a 
wooden  ark  and  in  a  wooden  heifer. 

Such  being  the  intercommunbn  both  of  character  and  symbols,  we  may 
naturally  expect  a  similar  interoommunion  of  titles :  nor  shall  we  be  disap« 
pointed. 

All  the  goddesses  of  paganism  will  be  finmd  ultimatdy- 1#  mdt  topeether 
into  a  single  person,  who  b  at  <mce  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  mothw 
and  the  Earth  :  yet  that  person  is  also  declared  to  have  assutfied  the  finrra  Of 
a  ship  when  the  mi^ty  waters  of  the  vast  deep  universally  prevaUed,  to 
have  peculiarly  presided  over  navigation,  to  have  sprung  from  the  sea  and' 
yet  to  have  been  bom  from  that  sacred  mountain  whence  flowed  the  holy* 
rivers  of  Paradise,  to  have  contained  within  her  womb  all  those  hero-gods 
who  are  literally  said  to  hMO  each  sailed  in  an  ark,  to  have  been  in  some 
remarkable  manner  coMiteiad  with  the  dove  and  the  rainbow,  or  to  have* 
had  a  ship  for  her  special  fepresenlative. 

In  consequence  of  this  intercomjuunion,  what  ou^t  property  -to  be  pre- 
dealed  <4  the  Earth  is  also  predicated  of  the  Ark ;  and  conversely,  what 
On|[^  properly  to  be  predicated  of  the  Ark  is  aUo  predicated  of  the  Earth. 

10.  As  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  were  each  reputed  the  great  universal 
mother,  and  as  Noah  and  Adam  were  each  esteemed  the  great  universal 
father,-  the  hierophants  were  obWoosly  led  to  place  them  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  relationship  to  each  other.  Here  we  have  much  mythological  re* 
finement  arinng  from  very  simple  causes^    The  connection,  which  most  na* 
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turally  might  be  supposed  to  subsist  between  two  persons  who  were  reck- 
oned the  father  and  the  mother  both  of  gods  and  men,  was  the  matrimonial 
one :  hence  they  were  considered  m  the  li^t  of  husband  and  wife.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  Noah  was  himself  bom  out  of  the 
womb  of  the  Ark,  no  less  than  the  triad  of  younger  Demon-gods  wl^  were 
bis  offspring ;  as  Adam  had  previously  been  bom  from  the  womb  of  the 
all-productive  Earth :  hence  they  were  considered  in  the  light  ol  a  motiier 
and  her  son.  Yet  the  hierophants  could  not  but  remarki  tha^  although; 
Noah  was  bom  Jram  the  Ark,  he  nevertheless  existed  b^are  it  and  evea 
produced  it ;  they  would  also  observe,  that  he  existed  before  the  renovated 
world,  and  might  thus  be  allegorically  deemed  its  parent :  hence  they  were 
considered  in  the  directly  opposite  light  of  a  father  and  his  daughter.  These 
two  ancient  beings  they  placed  at  the  head  of  every  renovated  world,  sup- 
posing them  to  exist  before  all  other  creatures  and  to  be  themselves  pro- 
duced from  Chaos  and  dark  Night :  hence  they  were  lastly  considered  in  the- 
light  of  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

It  is  obvious,  that  such  allegorical  speculations  as  these  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  variety  of  wild  fietbles  relative  to  the  mystic  union  of  the  great  fitther 
and  the  great  mother.  From  this  source  originated  therefore  all  the  tales, 
of  an  incestoous  connection,  which  was  thou^t,  in  many  different  modifica- 
tions, to  have  subsisted  between  those  two  primeval  personages.  Thus  the 
great  fisither  is  said  to  have  sometimes  espoused  his  own  mother,  sometimes 
his  sister,  and  sometimes  his  daughter. 

Nor  did  the  confusion  end  here :  it  produced  those  singular  demon  ge- 
nealogies, which  at  the  first  sight  appear  to  involve  a  direct  contradiction.: 
We  perpetually  find  an  older  god  and  a  younger  god  associated,  together 
and  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  father  and  a  son :  yet,  if  we  examine  their  cha* 
racters,  we  soon  perceive  that  they  are  fundamentally  but  one  person ;  and, 
if  we  further  inquire  into  the  notions  entertaii^ed  respecting  them  by  the 
iAd  mythologists,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  build  merely  upon  our  own 
deductions,  for  we  shall  be  unequivocally  assured  that  the  two  are  in 
reality  but  one  deity.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  father  and  a  son,  two  bro** 
thers  are  similarly  Joined  together :  but  still  we  find^  that  no  more  than  a 
single  person  is  intended  by  both  of  them.    This  division  ci  one  god  into 
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two  chsmcters  naturally  arose  out  of  the  diflferent  relations  which  the  fftat  ^^^^^^^^ 
lather  was  supposed  to  bear  to  the  great  mother.  When  he  was  esteemed 
tfie  husband  of  the  goddess,  and  when  the^  goddess  was  thought  to  have 
produced  a  son ;  that  son  was  naturally  deemed  die  offspring  of  her  consort 
likewise,  though  he  was  in  reality  the  very  same  person  viewed  under  a 
soroewliat  different  aspect.  In  a  similar  manner,  when  the  great  father  was 
said  to  be  the  brother  of  the  goddess,  and  when  the  goddess  was  also  feigned 
to  be  united  in  marriage  to  a  husband ;  her  husband  and  her  brother  would 
of  course  appear  in  the  relation  of  brethren  to  each  other,  though  but  a 
single  person  was  truly  meant  by  both  of  them.  The  hierophants  had  also 
another  motive  for  dividing  Noah  into  two  persons,  nearly  allied  to  the 
speculation  which  we  are  now  considering.  That  patriarch  in  an  eminent  > 
d^ree  sustained  a  double  character.  As  the  mystic  parent  of  the  Ark, 
and  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  former  world,  he  wore  tRe  semblance  of  a  ve- 
nerable old  man :  as  the  child  of  the  Ark,  and  as  the  first  inhabitant  of  a 
new  world,  he  seemed  as  one  restored  to  a  state  of  youtliful  vigour. 

The  same  division  of  character,  which  marks  the  great  Cither,  wiU  be ' 
found  also  to  mark  the  great  mother.  It  originated  partly  firom  the  desire 
of  establisliing  a  complete  analogical  resemblance,  and  partly  from  the  same 
source  as  the  other.  Thus  we  may  continually  observe  an  older  goddess 
and  a  younger  goddess  associated  together,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mo- 
ther and  a  daughter :  yet  their  characters  will  prove  upon  examination  to 
melt  into  one  person ;  and  the  old  mythologists,  instead  of  suffering  the 
matter  to  remain  in  any  doubt,  plainly  assure  us,  that  the  two  are  funda- 
mentally but  one*  We  may  trace  the  origin  of  this  notion  just  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  corresponding  opinion  respecting  the  great  father. 
The  goddess  was  sometimes  said  to  be  the  wife^  and  sometimes  the  daugh- 
ter, of  the  chief  Demon-god.  When  she  was  esteemed  his  daughter,  she 
wis  naturally  esteemed  the  daughter  also  of  his  consort ;  yet  the  wife  and 
thedauj^ter  were  after  all  but  one  person,  though  divided  into  two  charac- 
ters ;  whence  we  are  perpetually  told,  that  the  wife  of  the  great  father  was 
his  own  daughter. 

]  1 .  From  this  diversified  relationship  arose  several  curious  varieties  in 
the  triads  of  the  Gentiles^ 
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The  genuine  triad  doobtiess  consbted  of  three  sons,  bom  from 
one  father  and  united  in  marriage  with  their  three  sisters  :  and  this 
iiras  sometimes  mystically  expressed  under  the  notion  of  the  primeval 
DemoD-god  wonderfully  triplicating  his  substance.  But  the  pagan  mytho- 
legists  introduced  many  refinements  upon  the  original  doctrine,  in  oome- 
qnence  of  their  speculations  relative  to  the  varied  connexion  of  the  great 
father  with  the  great  mother.  Thus  we  find  triads  consisting  of  a  god  and 
two  goddesses,  and  again  of  two  gods  and  one  goddess.  Each  of  these 
principal  varieties  had  also  its  subvarieties.  Under  the  first  we  have  a  fii- 
tber,  a  mother,  and  a  daughter ;  a  mother,  a  son,  and  a  daughter ;  and  a 
father,  a  sister,  and  a  daughter :  under  the  second  we  have  a  father,  a  mo- 
tiier,  and  a  son ;  a  fiUlier,  a  sister,  and  a  son ;  or  two  brothers  and  a  nstot. 
Y'et,  whatever  variations  may  have  been  struck  out  in  allusion  to  the  ptopet 
triad  of  I>emon-gods,  we  shall  oonstaatly  find  the  old  hierophants  confessing, 
that  in  reality  they  have  but  one  god  and  one  goddess,  for  that  all  the  male 
divinities  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  tiie  great  father  as  all  the  female 
divinities  finally  resolve  themselves  into  tiie  great  mother. 

IS.  These  two  ancient  personages,  from  whom  all  things  were  allowed, 
•Do  have  been  produced,  were  on  that  account  esteemed  the  patrons  of  ge* 
tieration,  and  were  thought  tapreside  over  births  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
-tion.  They  were  reckoned  tiie  two  principles  of  fecundity,  whether  animal 
or  "vegetable  :  and,  as  the  Universe  was  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
tiieir  mystic  union,  they  were  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  r^resented  fay 
two  symbols,  which  were  indeed  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  imagined  at* 
tributes,  but  which  cannot  be  specified  consistentiy  with  a  due  regard  to  cte- 
eorum.  Every  where  did  the  degraded  wisdom  of  paganism  discover  the 
symbols  in  question.  If  the  mundane  lotos  was  contemplated ;  they  were 
seen  in  the  calix  representing  the  eattii  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  and  in 
the  petal  exhibiting  that  pristine  mountain  of  Ararat  whence  tiie  inhabitants 
of  both  worlds  derived  their  origin.  If  the  mystic  ship,  equally  typified  by 
the  lotos,  was  viewed ;  they  were  seen  in  the  hull  which  was  the  form  as» 
sumed  by  the  great  mother  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge,  and  in  die 
mast  which  shadowed  out  the  great  ^fiitiier  ^during  the  same  period*  Am  the 
deities  of  generation,  they  were  thought  to  preside  over  the  opening  4vf  the 
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mnob ;  and,  since  the  rudiments  of  the  new  world  were  all  born  from-  the     ^^*  ** 
door  of  the  Ark  when  it  was  first  opened  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,   the 
same  divinities,  who  were  the  two  reputed  principles  of  fecundity,  were  ever 
venerated  as  the  gods  of  the  door  or  as  the  gods  of  opening. 

Such  being  the  notions  entertained  respecting  their  powers,  and  such 
being  the  symbols  by  which  they  were  represented,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  much  firactical  licentiousness  might  be  expected  to  prevail,  when  re- 
fractory and  apostate  man  was  once  given  up  by  divine  justice  to  follow  his 
own  vain  imagination.  In  the  corrupt  theology  of  paganism,  prostitutios^ 
was  not  incidtntaly  but  systematic.  It  flowed  naturally  from  the  doctrines^ 
and  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  ritual.  The  violation  of  female  chas- 
tity was  not  the  mere  result  of  unrestrained  licentiousness,  but  was  es- 
teemed the  surest  mode  of  propitiating  the  two  great  principles  of  generar 
tion^  from  whose  mysterious  union  was  produced  the  world  and  all  that  it 
contains* 

13.  But  tills  religion  of  hell  ledits  deluded  votaries  into  even  worse 
crimes,  into  even  greater  abominations. 

Prone  as  the  pagans  were  to  polytheistic  multiplication,  th^  were  equally  . 
prone  to  a  strange  amalgamation.  The  union  of  the  great  father  and  tho 
great  mother  was  sometimes  tliougbt  to  be  of  so  intimate  a  nature^  that  it 
was  even  inseparable.  They  ceased  to  be  two  distinct  persons ;  the  one 
became  a  component  part  of  the  other ;  and,  by  a  mysterious  conjunction 
or  comlnnation  perfect  as  the  union  of  tiie  petal  and  the  calix  in  one  Lotos^ 
m  single  divine  being  was  produced  whose  compound  person  partook  of  both 
sexes.  This  blended  hermaphroditic  deity  was  at  once  tl^  great  fether, 
and  tiie  great  mother;  at  once  the  primeval  male,  and  the  nymph  who  by 
successive  renovations  could  boast  the  attributa  of  immortality.  This  god 
was  the  sire  of  the  Universe :  yet  from  his  pregnant  womb  were  produced 
dike  the  sacred  triad  of  demons  and  the  whole  vegetable  and  material 
creation. 

Now  it  was  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  to  personate 
the  deity,  whom  they  served.    They  assumed  his  titles,  imitated  his  cha- 
racter, ascribed  to  themselves  his  attributes,  and  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to 
the  life  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  mythological  history.    These  no- 
Fag.IdoL  VOL.  i.  D 
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BOOK  f.  ({qhs  produced  the  corruptions  of  the  phallic  worship  and  the  solemn  pros* 
titution  of  female  virtue,  when  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  were 
considered  as  two  distinct  persons  severally  presiding  over  the  powers  of 
generation :  but,  when  they  were  viewed  as  a  single  person  partaking  of 
both  sexes  and  alone  presiding  over  botti  powers,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
monstrous  enormities  were  the  consequence  among  a  race  of  theologists, 
who  deemed  it  laudable  and  meritorious  to  imitate  in  their  own  persons  the 
supposed  character  and  actions  of  their  deity.  The  priests,  while  they  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  their  god,  studied  also  to  take  upon  tiiem  his  imagined 
hermaphroditic  nature.  They  wore  the  dress  and  copied  the  manners  of 
women :  they  literally,  urged  to  the  deed  by  a  frantic  enthusiasm,  ceased  to 
be  men  :  and,  while  they  endeavoured  in  imitation  of  their  deity  to  partake 
of  both  sexes,  they  really  failed  to  partake  of  either.  Scripture  abounds  in 
allusions  to  tlie  practices  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  worship :  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from  being  contaminated  by  them,  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  specially  prohibiting  men  to  appear  in  the  garb  of 
women  or  women  in  the  garb  of  men.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  prac- 
tices in  question  were  such,  that  the  land  of  Canaan  is  even  said,  in  the 
nervous  metaphorical  phraseology  of  Holy  Writ,  to  have  vomited  out  in 
very  disgust  its  polluted  inhabitants.  Nor  were  such  deeds  peculiar  to 
Canaan,  por  yet  were  they  merely  the  result  of  a  depraved  appetite :  they 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  almost  every  part  of  the  pagan  world  from  India 
even  to  America,  and  flowed  as  an  immediate  practical  consequence 
from  the  religious  theory  which  had  been  adopted  relative  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  great  parents. 

14.  Yet,  however  common  these  speculations  might  be,  the  hierophants 
seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  tlie  union  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  ^ 
mother  was  .purely  allegorical  and  therefore  altogether  imaginary.  Neither 
*  the  Earth  nor  the  Ark  produced  their  mystic  offspring,  animal  and  vegetable^ 
in  consequence  of  any  real  marriage  with  Adam  or  Noah :  on  the  contrary, 
they  each  brought  forth  both  the  great  fatlier  himself  and  the  whole  race  of 
their  metaphorical  children  without  any  cooperation  of  a  husband  Demott^ 
god. 
Hence  originated  a  very  remarkable  ofrinioDi  wluch  was  occaaiODalfy  0^ 
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iBrteiMd  fespeetaiig  die  character  of  the  goeat  mother.  She  wai  by  some 
theologists  esteemed  a  ▼irgm,  and  was  thou^t  by  her  own  energy  alone  to  J 
have  {pven  buth  to  the  principal  haro-deity.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  left 
in  no  doubt,  how  we  ought  to  interpret  this  fable :  for  it  is  usually  blended 
inseparably  with  some  legend,  which  either  refers  the  god  thus  miraculously 
produced  to  the  period  of  the  deluge,  or  describes  him  as  having  been  once 
set  afloat  in  ah  ark  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean. 

This  speculation,  like  the  two  which  have  been  last  noticed,  was  reduced 
to  practice,  so  &r  as  it  was  capable  of  being  thus  reduced,  by  one  remark* 
able  class  of  ancient  priestesses.  In  imitation  of  the  supposed  virginity  of 
the  great  mother,  colleges  of  sacred  maids  under  a  regular  monastic  disci- 
pline were  established  ;  and,  whether  in  the  old  continent  or  in  that  of 
America,  a  breach  of  their  vows  of  chastity  was  visited  by  the  most  severe 
and  horrible  punishment 

15.  Upon  the  imputed  characters  and  imagined  relationship  of  the  great , 
fiBtther  and  the  great  mother  was  founded  the  whole  machinery  of  the  pagan 
Mysteries,  whether  Mithratic,   Eleusinian,  Isiac,  Cabiric,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  they  might  be  designated. 

The  egress  of  Noah  from  the  Ark  was  considered  in  the  li^t  of  a  new 
or  second  birth,  by  which  he  was  introduced  into  a  state  of  fresh  existence. 
Hence  he  was  firequently  represented  as  an  infiemt,  either  exposed  on  the 
snmmit  of  a  mountain  in  allusion  to  Ararat,  or  set  adrift  on  the  ocean  in 
a  small  ark,  or  floating  helplessly  in  the  expanded  calix  of  the  mysterious 
Lotos.  Those,  who  were  initiated,  sought  to  imitate  this  allegorical 
birth  of  the  god.  Accordingly,  the  epoptas  were  invariably*  supposed 
Id  have  experienced  a  certain  regeneration,  by  which  they  entered  upon  a 
new  state  of  existence,  and  were  fentastically  deemed  to  have  acquired  a 
Ijreat  increase  of  light  and  knowledge.  Hitherto,  they  were  exotdric  and 
proftme  :  now  they  became  esoteric  and  holy. 

Thb  regeneration  of  the  Mysteries  was  effected  by  sundry  difierent  pro. 
ceiKSi  equally  wise  and  equally  edifying.  Sometimes  the  aspirant  had.  to 
fi|^t  Iu8  way  through  fire  and  water,  to  endure  the  nK>st  rigid  fieists  and  pe- 
nances, and  to  encounter  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  all  the  yells  of 
iofinnal  apparitioDs  :  at  other  times^  he  bad  to  brave  die  edge  of  the  oppos- 
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BOOS  I.     ing  sword^  or  to  submit  patiendy  to  the  strictness  of  a  solitary 

Such  however  wei^  only  the  preludes  to  the  initiatory  rite ;  and  they  were 
designed  to  prove  the  fortitude  of  the  votaries,  as  that  of  Noah  was  proved 
during  his  awful  and  perilous  seclusion  within  the  Ark.  The  rite  itself  con- 
/listed,  sometimes  in  the  aspirants  being  bom  as  it  were  out  of  a  small  co^ 
vered  boat,  in  which  he  had  been  previously  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the/ 
ocean ;  sometimes  In  hb  being  produced  finom  the  iiaage  of  a  cowV  wijthia 
which  he  bad  been  first  inclosed ;  and  sometimes  in  his  coming  forth  through 
the  door  of  a  dark  rocky  cavern  or  artificial  stone  cell,  in  which  he  had 
been  shut  up  during  the  timq  appointed  by  the  hierophant. 

Of  these  three  modes  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  boat  sufficiently  ex* 
plains  itself.  Nor  need  there  much  be  said  respecting  that  by  the  cow : 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  Ark  was  symbolized  by'  that  animal ;  conse- 
quently, the  birth  from  the  cow  meant  the  very  same  as  the  birth  from  the 
boat.  But  the  origin  of  regeneration  by  the  cavern  is  not  at  first  si^t  quite 
so  obvious  :  it  is  capable  however  of  being  easily  elucidated  by  certain  other 
lemarkable  phrases,  emplo3'ed  by  the  hierophants  as  synonymous  with  thoee 
which  describe  their  allegorical  new  birth. 

The  principal  Demoi^-god  was  not  only  said  to  have  existed  in  a  prior 
atate  as  a  venerable  old  man,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  infancy  and 
youth 'by  a  second  nativity:  but  he  was  likewise  described  as  having  been 
lost  and  then  found,  as  having  died  and  then  experienced  a  wonderful  te- 
vival,  as  having  been  shut  up  in  a  coffin  or  as  having  descended  into*  the 
iitfernal  regions  and  then  returned  in  safety  to  the  light  of  day.  Sometimes 
also  he  was  represented  as  having  been  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep,  and 
as  floating  in  that  condition  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  tiie  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  one  world  and  the  formation  of 
another.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  when  the  new  creation  at  length  ap- 
pears above  the  water  in  youthful  beauty,  the  god  awakes ;  and,  quitting 
the  vehicle  on  which  he  reposed,  whether  the  mysterious  lotos  or  the  sacred 
aquatic  serpent  coiled  up  so  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  boat,'  assumes  the 
gDvemmciQt  of  the  renovated  world.'    All  these  different  images  meant  tbe 
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wry  iBme  tiling :  and  the  variety  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mixed 
character  of  the  great  mother,  who  was  at  once  the  Megacosm  and  the  Mi« 
crocosra,  the  Earth  and  the  ArL  When  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  si« 
milar  worlds  was  adopted,  and  when  the  tenet  of  the  Metempsychosis  was 
superadded  to  it,  death  was  naturally  esteemed  nothing  more  than  the  pre^ 
lude  to  a  renewed  liie ;  and  that  renewal  was  indifferently  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  or  a  new  birth  from  the  grave.  Such 
•peculations  exactly  suited  the  identification  of  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  in  the 
person  of  one  great  universal  mother.  The  entrance  of  Noah  into  the  Ark 
conresponded  with  the  entrance  of  Adam  into  the  Earth  But  the  entrance 
of  Adam  into  the  Earth  was  his  burial :  hence  the  entrance  into  the  Ark 
was  also  deemed  a  burial,  or  an  inclosure  within  a  coffin,  or  a  descent  into 
the  ^oouiy  regions  of  Hades ;  and  the  person,  who  thus  entered,  was  con- 
sidered as  one  that  died  or  was  pkinged  in  a  deep  deathlike  sleep.  Adam 
lK>wever,  the  first  great  father,  was  thought  to  have  reappeared  in  the  per* 
SOD  of  Noah,  the  second  great  father :  hence  the  ^ress  of  Noah  from  the 
Ark  was  esteemed  a  revival  or  a  resurrection  or  a  return  from  the  infernal 
legions..  Our  the  other  hand,  the  inclosure  of  Noah  witiiin  the  Ark  was  said 
to  be  his  inclosure  within  the  womb  of  the  great  mother,  and>  consequently 
his  exit  to  be  a  birth  from  that  womb :  hence  the  burial  of  Adam  was  con- 
sidered only  in  the  light  of  a  temporary  retfam  to  the  womb  of  his  priuieval 
parent,  from  wlxich  in  due  time  he  was  destined  to  be  bom  again  at  the  com- 
mencement of  anutlier  world.  This  being  the  case,  the  interior  of  the 
Earth  and  tlie  interior  of  the  Ark  were,  by  a  mystic  intercommunion  of 
terms,  indifferently  called  ihe  womb  of  the  great  tnother  and  the  in/.eiiiai 
regions :-  and  the  same  god,  who  had  floated  in  an  ark  upon  the  sea^ 
who  had  experienced  a  wonderful  second  birth,  who  had  been  lost 
and  found  again^  who  had  died  and  revived ;  was  constantly  either 
csleeiued  an  infernal  deity,  or  was  said  to  have  descended  into 
Uades,  oc  was  reputed  the  president  of  obsequies  and  the  sovereigfA 
lord  of  departtd  spirits.  Now,  whatever  the  aspirants  sceuically  repre^ 
sented  tathe  Mysteries,  the  god  himself  was  believed  to  have  previously  un- 
dergone. He  was  thought  to  have  been  slciiu  by  the  mighty  enemy  that 
ovecwl^luied  the  pdmeval  worlds  to  have  been  set  afloat  ivhen  dead  in  aik^ 
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ark  which  was  deemed  his  coffin,  and  to  have  afterwards  rebmied  to  life 
aod  thus  to  have  been  born  again  out  of  the  boat  in  which  he  had  Kpoud 
on  the  nirface  of  the  mighty  deep.  He  was  Hkewise  soppoKd  to  imm 
been  shut  up  in  the  hoUow  intenor  of  a  wooden  cow,  which  ia  cx{AainBd 
to  be  the  aame  as  hu  ark  and  which  acoordin^y  is  designated  br  the  ^- 
pdlation  of  Jid^i;  and  thus,  as  be  wai  bom  again  frvm  the  srk,  to  haic 
been  similarly -bom  again  from  the  cow.  He  was  fiiitber  celebcated,  as  the 
god  who  was  born  oat  of  a  roek  or  who  spcang  from  the  door  of  a  sacred 
rocky  cavern,  within  which  he  had  for  a  season  lain  concealed.  Now 
Porpl^ry  assores  us,  that  the  holy  grotto  was  a  ^mbol  of  the  Worid  ;  and 
the  whole  analogy  of  paganism  proves  him  to  be  right  in  his  assertiaa. 
The  gloomy  intenor  therefore  of  the  grotto  must  have  represented  die 
gloomy  central  cavity  of  the  Earth.  But  that  cavity  was  the  womb  of  tfae 
great  mother:  and  the  great  mother  was  not  only  tfae  Earth,  butlikemae 
the  Ark.  Hence  the  sacred  cavern  must  additaonally  have  represeated  the 
interior  of  the  Aik ;  and  its  door,  through  which  both  the  god  and  the  as- 
pirant were  equally  supposed  to  be  bom  again,  must  have  shadowed  out 
tiie  door  of  the  Ark.  Accordingly,  the  same  god  and  the  same  imitative 
a^irants,  who  were  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bora  from  a  boat  or  fton 
a  floating  machine  which  bore  some  resemUance  realor  imagiDary  to  m 
cow,  were  also  thought  to  Lave  been  regenerated,  by  emerging  to  open  daf 
througjti  the  door  of  a  gloomy  cavern.  But,  if  the  birth  of  the  very  saav 
characters  from  the  ark  or  the  cotv  was  the  same  as  their  birth  from  the  f»> 
vem ;  then  the  ark,  the  cow,  and  the  cavern,  must  mean  one  and  the  aaaiA 
thing.  And,  that  this  was  the  case,  appears  in  a  Tery  remarkable  nManet 
frc»n  there  being  exactly  the  same  intercommunion  of  atuibqles  botwaea  tks 
sacred  cavern  and  the  ship  of  the  principal  hero-god»  as  tiiere  ti  between  Its 
Eartli  and  the  Ark.  An  ancient  opinitm  prevailed,  that  the  primeval  grotb) 
was  situated  in  the  deep  recesses  c^  the  ocean  ;  that,  on  every  side,  it  was 
encompassed  by  the  raging  waves ;  and  that  once,  in  a  season  of  peculiar 
danger,  the  great  fetber  concealed  within  its  sheltering  wuii*b  his  chtldmn, 
who  consisted  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  On  tte-oChec  j 
curious  Ic^nd  lias  come  down  to  us,  which  teaches, 
wme great  fiitber  was  ooce  chained  to  atcoe  iliMba 
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which  metamorphosis  it  of  course  became  a  rocky  cavern :  and  we  p^rpe-    ^'^'  ^* 
fiially  find  a  notion  predominating,  both  that  the  goddess,  whose  peculiar 
ibrm  or  symbol  was  a  ship,  delighted  to  dwell  in  a  consecrated  grotto ;  and 
that  the  god,  who  was  exposed  in  an  ark,  was  born  or  nursed  in  a  cave  said 
to  be  situated  on  the  suuimit  of  a  lofty  mountain  tlie  transcript  of  Ararat. 

II.  We  must  novi*  turn  our  attention  to  another  great  branch  of  ancient 
mythology,  differing  essentially  in  some  respects  from  Demonolatry,  yet 
most  curiously  and  inseparably  blended  with  it :  the  branch,  of  which  I 
speak,  is  Astrolatry  or  Sabianism ;  that  is  to  say,  the  worship  of  the  Sun^ 
ibt  Moon,  and  the  Host  of  Heaven. 

1 .  1  he  hierophants  of  old  appear  to  have  been  very  early  addicted  to  the 
study  of  astronomy :  though  unfortunately,  instead  of  pursuing  their  re- 
iearches  in  a  legitimate  manner^  they  perverted  them  to  the  vain  re- 
veries of  Magic,  and  prostituted  thi  m  to  tiie  purposes  of  idolatry.  As 
they  highly  venerated  the  souls  of  their  paradisiacal  and  arkite  aiiceston^ 
eonsidtring  them  in  the  light  of  Demon-gods  who  still  watched  and  presided 
•ver  the  aiiairs  of  men ;  it  n  as  an  easy  step  in  the  progress  of  apostate  error 
to  imagine,  that  they  were  translated  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  front 
those  lofty  stations  they  ruled  and  observed  all  the  passing  events  of  this 
aether  world  When  such  a  mode  of  speculation  was  once  adopted,  what- 
tver  virtues  might  afterwards  be  attributed  to  the  planets,  and  in  whatever 
Winner  tne  stars  m^ht  be  combined  into  mythological  constellations,  the 
first  idea,  tliat  must  obviously  have  occurred  to  the  astronomical  hiero* 
phants,  would  undoubtedly  be  this :  since  they  perceived  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  lo  be  the  two  great  li^/hts  of  heaven,  and  since  they  worshipped  with 
an  especial  veneration  the  great  iistther  and  the  great  roorhcrr,  they  would 
aaiumlly  elevate  those  two  personages  to  the  two  princr|>ai  luHiinaries.  Sucb 
accordingly  was  the  plan,  which  they  adopted.  Those  ancient  writers,  who 
have  treated  on  the  subject  oi  pagan  mythology,  assure  us«  tliat,  by  what 
was  ca.led  a  mjfstic  theacrasta^  all  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  ultimately  re- 
solved themselves  into  the  single  character  of  the  great  father ;  and,  in  a* 
similar  manner,  all  their  goddesses  into  the  single  character  of  the  great 
mother:  and  they,  tiirther  declare,  that,  as  all  their  god^  melt  insensibly 
into  oue^  they  are  all  equally  the  Son ;  and^  as  all  their  goddesses  no  less 
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BOOK  I.  u^elt  iiito  one,  they  are  all  equally  the  Moon.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
avowed  and  recognized  doctrine^,  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  are  allowed  to 
have  been  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  described  as  having  once 
acted  a  conspicuous  and  sufficiently  intelligible  part  upon  earth.  The  only 
conclusion,  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  apparently  opposite  declarations, 
is ;  that  the  Demon-gods  were  worshipped  in  the  heavenly  bodies :  and, 
agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  are  unequivocally  told,  that  the  souls 
of  certain  deified  mortals  were  believed  to  have  been  elevated  after  their 
death  to  the  orbs  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  the  Stars.  Hence 
originated  the  notion,  that  all  those  celestial  bodies,  instead  of  being  mere 
inert  matter,  were  each  animated  by  a  divine  spirit,  were  each  a  wbe  and 
holy  .intelligence.* 

The  consequence  of  this  astronomical  refinement  was  the  introduction  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  Demon-gods  into  the  sphere,  and  with  it  perhaps 
every  opinion  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  history.  It  is  most 
curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  matter  in  its  various  ramifications. 

2.  As  the  great  father  was  peculiarly  venerated  in  the  Sun,  whatever 
symbol  represented  the  great  father  represented  also  the  Sun,  and  whatever 
was  predicated  of  the  great  fathejr  was  likewise  predicated  of  the  Sun.  So 
intimately  were  they  united  in  the  reveries  of  the  ancient  hierophants,  that 
their  characters  are  perpetually  blended  together :  and,  thence,  what  can 
only  be  properly  said  of  the  Sun  is  said  of  his  humah  associate  the  great 
father,  and  what  can  only  be  properly  said  of  the  great  father  is  said  of  hit 
celestial  vehicle  the  Sun. 

Thus  we  are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Sun  was  a  husbandman  ; 
that  he  was  bom  out  of  the  deluge  ;  that  he  suled  in  a  ship  over  the  surface 
of  the  ocean ;  that  he  was  produced,  like  an  infimt  out  of  the  womb  of  its 

'  This  notion  was  combined  with  Paganbm  even  to  the  very  last :  nay  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  both  Jews  and  ChrisliaBS  being  led  away  by  it.  Philo  ventured  to  adopt  tho 
pseudo-philosophical  speculation,  and  the  learned  Origen  was  seduced  to  assent  to  his  opi- 
nion. For  this  he  was  anathenwtiicd  by  Pope  Vigilius :  and  it  woald  have  been  well,  if  the 
Romish  Chnrch  had  always  as  caielully  guarded  henelf  against  the  contamination  of  pagiii* 
ism.  SifMii  dieii,  CcAna,  tt  SoUm,  ei  Lwum,  ei  Sielks^  d  J^mt  fMf  <qMr  Cmtot  nmt^ 
mum^mi  d  SMlcrialu  cuf  pm§dam  viriuteif  AmikemB  mt. 
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mother,  from  the  calix  of  the  mystic  Lotos,  while  it  floated  on  the  bosom 
of  the  mighty  deep ;  that  he  was  bom  from  the  door  of  a  rocky  cavern  ; 
that  he  slept,  during  the  interval  between  the  destruction  of  one  world  and 
the  new  creation  of  another,  on  the  folds  of  a  huge  water  serpent,  coiled  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  boat  and  thus  safely  supporting  him  on  the  top  of  the 
waves ;  tliat  he  once  saved  himself  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean  by  taking 
refuge  in  a  floating  island ;  that  he  reigned  upon  earth  after  the  flood,  the 
most  ancient  sovereign  of  the  postdiluvian  world ;  that  he  was  once  actually 
drowned  in  the  sea ;  and  that  the  present  Sun  had  been  preceded  by  a  suc- 
cession of  others,  each  of  which  perished,  when  the  world  over  which  he 
presided  perished.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  that  the  human  being, 
who  was  saved  in  an  ark  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  destroyed  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood,  was  eittier  a  child  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Sun  himself,  or  an 
emanation  of  the  Sun,  or  a  being  compounded  of  a  man  and  the  Sun;  that 
this  same  personage  is  the  king,  who  rises  in  light  and  ascends  the  vaulted 
sky  ;  that  he  is  the  sovereign  of  heaven,  radiant  with  celestial  splendour ;  that 
he  is  the  sacred  fire,  which  Varms  and  animates  the  circle  of  the  Universe. 

3.  The  same  observations  equally  apply  to  the  mythological  character  of 
the  other  chief  luminary  of  heaven.  As  the  great  mother  was  peculiarly 
venerated  in  the  Moon,  whatever  symbol  represented  the  great  mother  re- 
presented also  the  Moon,  and  whatever  was  predicated  of  tlie  great  mother 
was  also  predicated  of  the  Moon.  But  the  great  motlier  was  a  compound  cha- 
racter, uniting  in  herself  both  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  ;  hence  we  find  various 
matters  attributed  to  the  Moon,  which  properly  belong  not  to  that  body 
but  cither  to  the  Earth  or  to  the  Ark. 

The  great  mother  was  symbolized  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by  a  cow : 
yet,  while  the  old  mythologists  tell  us  that  a  cow  was  the  symbol  of  Uie 
Earth,  they  also  tell  us  that  it  was  equally  a  symbol  of  the  Moon ;  and  they 
complete  the  whole  by  assuring  us,  that  a  cow  was  mystically  denominated 
Theba,  which  properly  signifies  not  a  cow  but  an  ark.  Exactly  correspond- 
ent with  this  intercommunion  of  symbols  is  the  most  remarkable  action 
a^icrbed  to  the  great  father.  Sometimes  he  is  said  to  have  descended  into 
the  mfemal  regions ;  sometimes  be  is  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  an  ark ; 
sometimes  he  is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  within  a  wooden  cow;  and 
sometimes  he  is  said  to  have  entered  into  the  Moon.  All  these  different 
Pag.  Idoi.  VOL.  I.  E 
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matters  were  asserted  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris :  and  they  all  at  the  bottom  igeaiit 
the  same  thiqg ;  they  meant  the  two  successive  entrances  of  the  great  father/ 
in  his  two  successive  characters  of  Adam  and  Noah,  into  the  womb  of  the 
great  mother,  the  Grave  and  the  Ark.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  the  ark  of 
Osiris  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a  cow  in  form,  and  sometimes  the 
crescent  which  the  Moon  exhibits  during  her  first  and  last  quarters.  The 
consecrated  living  cow,  denominated  Thebaj  was  herself  also  studiously 
managed  so  as  to  display  the  same  appearance  of  the  Moon.  The  figure  of 
a  crescent  was  artificially  impressed  upon  her  side;  and  her  horns,  them- 
selves even  naturally  exhibiting  that  figure,  were  filed  and  cut  and  polished, 
so  that  they  might  present  it  to  the  beholder  with  the  greatest  possible  d^ree 
of  accuracy.  * 

Agreeably  to  the  same  astronomico-symbolical  speculation,  the  Moon  was 
represented  by  the  ancient  mythologists  sailing  in  a  ship :  and  that  very  god- 
dess, whose  peculiar  symbol  was  a  ship,  who  is  said  during  the  period  of  the 
deluge  to  have  successively  assumed  the  forms  of  a  ship  and  of  a  dove,  who 
IS  described  as  being  bom  firom  the  ocean,  and  whose  womb  is  declared  to 
have  once  been  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  Demon-gods,  is  yet  asserted 
to  be  sidereally  the  Moon.  So  again,  we  find  a  notion  prevalent,  that  the 
Moon  is  of  an  aqueous  nature,  that  she  was  bom  or  produced  out  of  the 
retiring  waters  of  the  deluge,  that  she  presides  over  navigation,  and  that  she 
mi^t  justly  bear  the  title  of  the  queen  of  the  waves.  All  these  character- 
istics are  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  suppose,  that  the  Moon  is  only  intended 
so  fiEU*  as  she  is  the  type  of  the  Ark;  but  they  are  any  thing  rather  than  intel- 
ligible, if  we  imagine  the  literal  Moon  in  the  firmament  to  have  been  thus 
described  by  the  ancient  mythologists. 

We  are  not  however  to  forget,  that  the  great  mother,  whose  astronomical 
symbol  was  the  Moon,  was  the  Earth,  no  less  than  the  Ask :  hence  we  find, 
that  certain  characteristics  of  the  Earth  are  ascribed  to  the  Moon,  as  well  as 
those  by  which  the  Ark  b  specially  designated.  The  Moon,  though  she 
literally  rides  high  in  the  heavens,  b  yet  made  an  infernal  goddess.  As 
such,  she  b  sometimes  secreted  in  a  gloomy  grotto,  and  sometimes  placed  in 
the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth ;  where  she  presides  over  those  mighty  waters, 
which  support  the  ship  of  the  infernal  ferryman,  and  which  oaoe  burst  forth 
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10  overwhelm  an  impious  race  of  giants  that  were  feigned  to  have  contended  ^^'*  '* 
in  arms  with  the  eight  primeval  Demon-gods.  With  a  similar  allusion  to  her 
earthly  character,  the  streams  of  the  deluge  itself,  which  retired  in  every 
direction  from  the  summit  of  the  arkite  mountain  by  the  channels  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise,  are  said  to  have  burst  forth  in  the  first  instance  from  her 
hollow  womb.  Such  opinions  require  little  comment :  when  the  astronomical 
hierophants  chose  to  place  the  great  mother  in  the  sphere,  perhaps  they  could 
not  have  found  a  type  more  accurately  shadowing  out  her  double  character, 
than  that  which  analogy  itself  led  them  to  pitch  upon.  While  the  circle  of 
the  full  Moon  exhibits  the  form  of  the  sacred  mundane  circle:  the  beautiful 
crescent  of  the  ^st  and  fourth  quarters  presents  the  figure  of  a  boat,  and 
thus  aptly  represents  the  ship  of  Noah. 

That  this  idea  is  not  purely  imaginary,  but  that  the  ancients  had  really 
observed  the  resemblance  between  a  boat  and  the  lunar  crescent,  is  manifest 
from  the  shape  which  they  attributed  to  the  ark  of  Osiris.  Both  the  ark  in 
which  the  god  was  inclosed,  and  the  commemorative  ark  which  Mras  borne 
by  the  priests  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  was  formed  like  the  kind  of 
ship,  which  the  Latins  called  Biprora  and  the  Greeks  AmphipfytmuM :  its 
figure,  in  short,  was  precisely  that  of  the  modem  life-boat '  It  might  how- 
ever have  been  supposed,  that  the  choice  of  such  a  form  was  purely  acciden- 
tal, and  consequently  that  it  had  no  intentional  reference  to  the  lunar  crescent : 
but  this  supposition  is  effectually  prevented  by  the  express  declaration,  that 
the  ark  of  Osiris  was  shaped  like  the  Moon ;  and  by  the  assertion,  that  he 
equally  entered  into  a  luniform  ark,  into  a  heifer  whose  horns  represented  the 
lunar  crescent,  and  into  the  Moon  herself.  Hence  it  is  evident,  if  we  strip  off 
the  disguise  of  a  mystic  astronomical  jargon,  that  the  entrance  of  the  god  into 
the  Moon  means  only  his  entrance  into  a  boat  shaped  like  the  Moon,  and  that 
the  form  of  a  crescent  was  given  to  the  boat  because  the  hierophants  had 
observed  the  general  resemblance  between  a  boat  and  the  lunar  crescent 

4.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  two  great  luminaries  in  particular,  the  astro- 
nomical mythologists  next  directed  their  attention  to  the  solar  system  in  g^ 
neral. 

They  observed,  according  to  the  imperfect  degree  of  science  then  possessed, 

'  SeePUtelll.Fig.  1. 
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BOOK  I.  ii^^f;  ^^pg  ^|k|^  seven  planets^  over  which  the  Sun  appeared  to  preside  as  a 
sovereign  and  moderator. '  The  number  coincided  too  exactly  with  their 
diluvian  speculations  to  be  overlooked:  for  it  answered  minutely  to  that  of 
the  seven  holy  persons,  who  were  preserved  in  an  ark  with  the  great  father^ 
and  who  constituted  with  him  at  their  liead  the  eight  primeval  Demon^gpds 
ctf  £g^pt  Such  being  the  case,  as  the  hierophants  had  before  likened  the 
Earth  to  a  ship,  because  the  character  of  their  great  mother  was  of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  because  the  antediluvian  world  like  the  postdiluvian  commenced 
from  anogdoad ;  so  they  now  applied  the  very  same  comparison  astronomically. 
It  is  a  most  curious  circumstance,  though  perfectly  according  with  that  sys* 
tern  which  sou^t  inseparably  to  blend  together  Sabianism  and  Demonolatry^ 
that  the  ancient  mytliologists  considered  the  whole  frame  of  the  heavens  in 
the  light  of  an  enormous  ship.  In  it  they  placed  the  Sun,  as  the  fountain  of 
light  and  heat ;  and  assigned  to  him,  as  the  acknowledged  celestial  repi^esen-- 
tative  of  the  great  father,  the  office  of  pilot  But  he  was  not  a  solitary  ma* 
riuer  in  the  huge  ship  of  the  heavens :  seven  planetary  sailors,  who  were 
brethren  and  who  resembled  each  other  by  partaking  of  a  common  nature^ 
were  his  eternal  companions.  With  these  he  performs  his  never-ending  voy* 
age:  and  thus  from  year  to  year  exhibits  to  the  eyes  of  mortals  the  fortunes 
of  their  diluvian  ancestCH^. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  thb  astronomical  refinement  is  in  a  considerable  degree 
built  on  an  extension  of  the  ideaaffixed  to  the  term  fForld.  The  Ark  was  a  World 
in  miniature :  the  Earth  is  a  greater  World :  but  the  Universe  is  the  greatest, 
and  therefore  the  only  proper.  World.  Hence  they  are  manifestly  analogical 
to  each  other:  and  hence  a  sort  of  mystic  intercommunion  was  thought  to 
subsist  between  them.  This  eminently  appears  in  the  circumstance  of  both 
the  Earth  and  the  Universe  being  compared  to  a  ship;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
circumstance,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  the  same  notion  may  be  detected. 
The  indosure  of  the  Ark  was  called  the  circle  of  the  World:  the  name  of  the 
goddess,  to  whom  that  circle  was  sacred,  literally  denotes  the  World:  and 
the  circle  itsdf  was  sometimes  remarkably  denominated  the  Ark  or  Ship  of- 
the  World.    Yet  the  circle  represented  not  only  the  inclosure  of  the  Ark  and' 

■  They  made  up  the  number  of  the  then  known  planets  to  seven,  by  including  the  Moon. 
See  Macrob*  in  somn.  Scip.  lib.  i*  c«  6.  p.  85. 
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the  ring  exhibited  by  the  sensible  terrene  iiorizon;  it  also  symbolized  that  ™^'  '* 
circle  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the  Sun  revolves  during  his  apparent  progress 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

5.  As  for  the  Stars^  the  only  use^  which  the  hierophants  could  conveniently 
make  of  them  in  the  furtherance  of  their  system^  was  to  arrange  them  into  con- 
stellations, and  to  ascribe  to  each  groupe  an  imaginary  form  and  character 
which  might  best  suit  their  purpose.  And  this  was  the  precise  course,  which 
they  followed.  The  tales  of  pagan  mythology  have  been  transferred  to  the 
sphere :  and  the  whole  face  of  heaven  has  been  disguised  by  the  forms  of  men 
and  women,  beasts  and  birds,  monsters  and  reptiles.  Yet  these  were  not 
without  their  signification :  as  the  heavens  in  general  were  compared  to  a  vast 
ship  manned  by  eight  sidereal  mariners ;  so,  without  pretending  to  decypher 
every  catasterism,  we  may  at  least  venture  to  say^  that  the  Stars,  in  various 
different  modes,  have  been  employed  to  relate  the  history  of  the  deluge. 

Since  that  awful  history  is  thus  written  in  the  sphere,  and  since  each  Star 
was  thought  to  be  animated  by  an  intelligence  whose  mortal  body  had  once 
lived  upon  earth,  we  may  readily  perceive  whence  all  the  follies  of  judicial 
astrology  have  originated.  Because  the  events  of  the  deluge  were  commenuh 
ratvody  inscribed  on  the  heavens,  it  was  supposed  that  every  passing  event 
might  literally  and  prophetically  be  traced  either  in  the  constellations  or  in  the  ^y 

conjunctions  of  the  planets:  and^  because  the  Stars  were  believed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  souls  of  the  Demon-gods,  it  was  concluded^  that  these  specu- 
lators of  the  heavens,  as  they  have  been  called  by  an  ancient  Phenician 
mythologist,  still  overlooked  and  influenced  the  affairs  of  men. '  Such  pagan 
absurdities  continued  to  prevail  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity : 
and,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  race  of  star-gazing  impostors,  fed  by  the 
silly  credulity  of  tlie  vulgar,  is  not  altogether  extinct*  * 

'  That  the  souls  of  the  hero-gods  were  thought  by  the  Egyptians  to  have  migrated  into  the 
staiSf  is  expressly  asserted  by  Plutarch.  Ta;  h  "^vya,;  tv  ov^avw  Xa^iiteiy  arr^a,  Pluu  de 
Isid.  tt  Osir.  p.  354. 

*  AstfODomy»  thus  blended  with  hero-worship^  certainly  originated  at  Babylon ;  agreeably  « 
lo  the  yery  just  remark  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Egyptians  received  it  from  the  Babylonians. 
Merod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  109.     This  was  the  primeval  centre,  whence,  with  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  theology,  it  was  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     Accordingly,  Mr.  Bailli  has  oIh 
served,  that  several  ancient  nations,  such  as  the  Ckaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Indians,  and 
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*^^^  6.  Such  and  so  intimate  being  the  union  of  Sabianism  and  Demonolatry, 
whatever  properly  belonged  only  to  the  latter  was  transferred  with  most  curi- 
ous systematical  regularity  to  the  former. 

The  great  father  was  esteemed  an  hermaphrodite ;  and  the  great  mother 
waS|  in  like  manner,  thought  to  partake  of  both  sexes :  consequently,  in  this 
respect,  their  characters  intimately  blended  together;  and  each  became,  in 
some  sort,  the  same  as  the  other.  From  the  two  great  parents  the  idea 
was  extended  to  their  celestial  representatives.  The  Sun  was  reckoned  some- 
times male,  and  sometimes  female :  and  there  was  a  god  Moon,  no  less  than 
a  goddess  Moon.  Helius  and  Lunus  were  equally  the  great  father ;  for  we 
are  assured,  that  the  very  masculine  deity,  who  was  venerated  in  the  Sun,  was 
yet  the  same  as  the  lunar  god :  and  Helia  and  Luna  were  equally  the  great 
mother ;  though  the  character  of  the  solar  goddess  occurs  much  less  frequently, 
than  that  of  the  lunar  goddess.  The  only  difference,  in  short,  between  them 
was  this :  each  equally  represented  the  same  compound  character ;  but  in  the 
hermaphroditic  Sun  we  behold  the  great  father  presiding  over  the  great  mo- 
ther, while  in  the  hermaphroditic  Moon  we  behold  the  great  mother  support- 
ing the  great  father. 

Agreeably  to  this  mixed  and  united  character  of  each,  and  still  in  perfisct 
accordance  with  the  attributes  of  those  earthly  personages  whom  they  repre- 
sented, the  Sun  was  feigned  to  have  mysteriously  triplicated  himself,  and  the 
Moon  was  also  thought  to  have  branched  out  into  three  forms  or  natures.  So 
likewise  the  Sun  was  supposed  to  have  been  bom  out  of  a  rocky  cavern :  and 
a  sacred  grotto  was  deemed  the  most  appropriate  temple  for  the  worship  of 
the  Moon.  A  similar  correspondence  may  be  observed  in  almost  every  other 
particular.  The  Sun  and  the  Moon  were  peculiarly  venerated  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  of  pyramidal  buildings  constructed  in  imitation  of  moun- 
tains :  because  every  such  sacred  mountain  and  pyramidal  edifice  was  deemed 
a  copy,  as  we  are  unequivocally  assured,  of  the  primeval  arkite  mount  of  Pa- 

the  Chinese,  though  seated  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other*  possessed  astronomical  formuls 
common  to  them  all.  These  were  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition  from  some  general  course: 
for  they  used  them,  as  our  workmen  use  certain  mechanical  or  geometrical  rules*  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  originally  constructed.  See  Halef's  Chrouol. 
vol.  i.  p.  144.  Our  present  sphere  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Babylonians, 
Indians,  and  £gyptiaiis,  from  whom  no  doubt  the  Greeks  received  it. 
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ndktp  that  fiivourite  abode  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother.  The  Sun  ™^'*  '* 
and  the  Moon,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  were  thouglit  to  be  infernal 
deities :  because  the  great  ftither  and  the  great  mother  were  reckoned  deities 
of  Hades.  The  Sun  and  the  Moon  were  each  supposed  to  be  furnished  with 
a  gate  or  door ;  through  which,  and  likewise  through  the  similar  doors  of  the 
planets,  transmigrating  souls  were  feigned  to  be  born  during  their  sidereal 
progress  towards  perfection :  because  there  was  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  Ark, 
through  which  the  Noetic  family  were  bom  into  a  new  state  of  existence ;. 
and  because  every  sacred  cavern  had  a  door,  by  passing  through  which  aspi- 
rants were  believed  to  procure  the  benefits  of  a  mysterious  regeneration. 

On  tlie  same  principle,  we  may  account  for  another  (urious  opinion  en^ 
tertuned  respecting  all  the  celestial  luminaries.     They  were  equally  thought 
to  have  sprung  out  of  the  chaotic  fluid,  in  which  the  earth  floated  (as  it  were) 
both  at  the  time  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge  :  they  were  supposed  to  be 
intelligent  animals  produced  out  of  unintelligent  animals :  and  they  were  said 
to  have  been  all  formed  alike  in  the  shape  of  an  egg.     The  notion  doubtless 
originated  firom  the  circumstance  of  an  egg  being  employed  to  symbolize  both 
the  World  and  the  Ark.     By  the  mystic  theocrasia,  so  familiar  to  the  ancient 
mythologists,  each  luminary,  taken  separately,  represented  the  primeval  her^ 
maphrodic  deity,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  blended  characters  of  the 
great  father  and  the  great  mother :  hence,  each  was  bom  out  of  the  aqueous 
iuid ;  each,  from  non-intelligence,  became  endowed  with  intelligence ;  and 
each  had  attributed  to  it  the  form  of  that  egg,  out  of  which  the  principal 
Demon-god  and  the  three  kings  into  whose  persons  he  multiplied  himself 
were  fei^ped  to  have  been  bom  by  a  certain  ineffable  generation.     In  exact 
accordance  with  this  speculation,  the  hierophants  invented  a  curious  legend^ 
which  describes  the  Dioscori  or  Cabiri  as  produced  fit>m  a  wonderfiil  egg 
that  fell  out  of  the  Moon.     Now  the  Cabiri  were  evidently  the  great  father 
and  his  family ;  and  the  egg,  out  of  which  they  were  bora,  was  the  acknow- 
ledged symbol  of  the  great  mother :  yet  the  Moon,  for  reasons  which  can 
now  be  scarcely  misunderstood,  is  immediately  connected  with  that  ^g. 
Thus  exact  throughout  is  the  correspondence  between  Sabianism  and  De- 
monolatry :  each  answers  to  each  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  parts  of 
a  severed  indenture. 
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BooE  I.  III.  Xhe  union  of  Sabianism  and  Demonolatry  engendered  Materialism : 
but  it  was  a  Materialism  of  such  a  nature  as  faithfully  to  preserve  the  liniea^ 
ments  of  its  parents. 

1.  When  all  things  were  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the  conjunction 
of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  and  when  these  were  elevated  to 
the  Sun  and  Moon  or  were  thought  in  their  different  emanations  to  animate 
the  staiTY  host  of  heaven  ;  it  was  an  easy  step  to  adopt  the  opinion^  that 
the  various  parts  of  creation  were  but  so  many  members  or  (as  they 
were  sometimes  called)  forms  of  the  universal  compound  hermaphroditic 
deity.  All  nature  was  produced  from  him,  and  returned  to  him :  all  na- 
ture was  his  body :  and  his  pervading  Spirit  was  the  Soul  of  the  World. 
Yet  the  name,  which  was  given  to  this  soul^  seems  not  obscurely  to  point 
out  the  character  chiefly  intended  by  it 

The  import  of  the  Greek  Nous  and  of  the  Sanscrit  Menu  is  precisely  the 
same  :  each  denotes  Mind  or  Intelligence ;  and  to  the  latter  of  them  the 
Latin  Mens  is  evidently  very  nearly  allied ;  or,  to  speak  more  prdperly, 
Mens  and  Menu,  perhaps  also  our  English  Mind,  are  fundamentally  one 
and  the  same  word/  Yet  I  strongly  suspect,  that  the  idea  of  Intelligence^ 
which  all  these  terms  equally  convey,  is  but  a  secondary  and  acquired 
sense.  The  question  will  still  recur,  why  Intelligence  has  been  called  Nous 
or  Menu  or  Mens  or  Mind.    The  names  seem  to   me  to  have  been 

0 

equally  borrowed,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  name  of  that  primeval  per- 
sonage ;  who,  reappearing  (as  it  was  supposed  agreeably  to  the  transmigra- 
tory  system)  at  the  commencement  of  the  postdiluvian  world,  was  esteemed, 
in  his  character  of  the  great  father,  the  animating  Soul  of  that  World  his 
body.  Nous  and  Menu,  so  far  as  their  original  derivation  is  concerned, 
are  both  probably  mere  variations  of  the  name  of  Noah:  the  former  ex- 
pressing that  name  simply ;  the  latter  ^ving  it,  according  to  its  oriental 
pronunciation  Nuh,  with  the  Sanscrit  Men  which  denotes  Intelligent  pre- 
fixed to  it.^  But,  however  this  may  be  (and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  mo- 
ment»  whether  the  conjecture  be  well  or  ill  founded),  both  the  Nous  of  the 


'  See  Sir  W.  Jones's   Preface   to  the  InstiU  of  Mena.  p.  10. 
*  Jones's  Pref.  to  Instit.  of  Menu.  p.  x.  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  239* 
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Greek  philosophers  and  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  though  the  import  of  <^"^*i 
each  be  similarly  Mind  or,  Intelligence^  and  though  in  tlie  material  system 
each  be  the  Soul  of  the  World,  are  alike,  in  point  of  personality,  the  great 
father :  for  Menu-Satyavrata  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge ;  and  Nous  himself,  together  with  three  younger  Noes  into  whom 
he  was  thought  to  have  triplicated  himself,  was  bom  from  the  mysterious 
primeval  egg. 

2.  The  writings  of  the  old  mythologists  strongly  maintain  the  doctrine, 
which  identifies  both  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  or  those  two 
persons  blended  into  one  compound  hermaphroditic  character,  witli  the 
whole  material  creation. 

That  primitive  double  god  was  esteemed  one,  and  yet  all  things.  From 
his  productive  womb  was  born  the  Universe :  at  the  end  of  each  successive 
world,  every  thing  is  swallowed  up  or  absorbed  by  him  :  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  new  world,  every  thing  is  bom  again  from  him  ;  for  to 
destroy  is  still  only  preparative  to  creating  afresh.  Agreeably  to  these  no- 
tions, every  part  of  the  visible  creation  was  esteemed  a  member  or  f<mn  of 
the  great  hermaphroditic  parent :  all  things  were  comprehended  within  him- 
self, and  his  stupendous  l>ody  was  composed  of  all  things. 

Such  was  the  idea,-  which  produced  the  curious  definition  of  the  chief  * 
deity  of  the  Egyptians,  that  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Hermes  Trismegistus : 
God  Mr  a  circle^  whose  centre  is  every  where^  but  whose  circumference  can( 
no  where  be  found.  The  circle,  or  ring,  or  egg,  or  globe,  was  a  symbd  of 
the  World,  under  whatever  modification  it  was  viewed ;  whether  as  the 
Ark  or  Microcosm,  as  the  Earth  or  Megacosm,  as  the  Uoivaw  or  Me- 
ipstocosm.  In  its  largest  signification,  it  was  deemed,  and  perhaps  ac- 
tually is,  boundless  :  yet,  in  the  material  system,  it  was  esteemed  the  body 
of  that  great  father ;  who  wais  himself  bom  from  an  ^g,  who  was  thought 
mysteriously  to  have  triplicated  himself,  and  whose  soul  was  reck<x)ed  the 
animating  principle  of  the  whole. 

An  idea,  the  same  in  substance,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Hindoo 
philosophers.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Aijun,  the  primeval  Brahm,  who 
triplicated  his  substance  into  the  three  chief  Demon-gods  oi  India,  or  (in 
plain  English)  who  begot  three  sons,  disclosed  to  him  his  celestial  form, 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  F 
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beaming  with  glory  a  thousand  times  more  vivid  than  the  light  of  the  me- 
ridian Sun.  The  son  of  Panda  then  beheld^  within  the  body  of  the  deity , 
standii^  together,  the  whole  Umoerse  dvoided  forth  into  its  vast  variety. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and  every  hair  was  raised  on  end.  He 
bowed  down  his  head  before  the  god.  Here  the  universe  is  placed  within  the 
womb  of  the  great  hermaphrodite ;  from  which  at  the  be^nmng  of  every 
world  it  was  produced,  and  to  which  at  the  end  of  every  world  it  re- 
turned. 

J  ust  the  same  notion  prevailed  among  the  hierophants  of  Greece,  jtil 
things f  we  are  told,  were  framed  within  the  body  of  Jupiter :  the  bright 
expanse  of  the  ethereal  heavens^  the  solid  earth,  the  vast  ocean^  the  central 
reaMs  (f  Tartarus^  every  flawing  stream,  every  god  and  goddess,  every 
thing  that  is,  and  every  thing  that  shall  be  ;  eMch  of  these  equally  proceeded 
from  him,  for  all  were  produced  together  within  his  capacious  womb.  Ju-^ 
piter  xoas  alike  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  head  and  the  middle : 
Jitter  was  at  once  a  male  and  an  immortal  nymph.  Earth,  hemen,  air,  fire, 
the  sea,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  were  each  equally  and  severally  Jupiter.  The 
whole  Universe  conistituted  one  boAf;  the  body  of  that  kif^,  from  whom 
originated  all  things :  and  within  that  body  every  elemental  principle  alike 
reoohed;for  alt  things  were  contained  within  the  vast  womb  of  the  god. 
Heaven  wots  his  head :  the  bright  beams  of  the  stars  were  his  radiant  locks : 
the  east  and  the  west,  those  sacred  roads  of  the  immortals,  were  his  tauri- 
forfn  horns :  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  his  eyis :  the  grosser  atmosphere 
was  his  back,  his  breast,  and  his  shoulders,  expanding  into  two  wings  with 
zokich  hejiks  over  the  face  of  universal  nature :  the  aU-productive  earth 
was  his  sacred  womb :  the  circling  ocean  was  his  belt :  the  roots  of  the 
earth  and  the  nether  regions  of  Tartarus  were  his  feet :  his  body,  the 
universe,  was  radiant,  immoveable,  eternal:  and  the  pure  ether  was  his 
intellectual  soul,  the  mighty  Nous,  by  which  he  pervades,  animates,  pre- 
serves, and  governs,  all  things.  This  homed  universal  Jupiter  is  declared 
to  1>e  the  same  deity  as  Pan ;  the  same  also  as  Dionusus,  Pluto,  Serapis, 
and  Osiris :  accordingly,  we  find  the  god  Pan  described  in  ac  manner  al- 
most exactly  similar.  The  ancient  poet,  who  has  left  us  upon  record  the 
preceding  mythologpod  character  of  Jupiter,  celebrates  Pan,  as  being  the 
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wkcie  of  the  world,  and  as  uniting  in  his  awn  person  all  ihe  elements  of  <^"^*  ^ 
nature.  Heaven,  earth,  sea,  andjire,  art  all  but  members  of  ihe  god.  He 
is  the  universal  fa/her,  the  lord  of  the  world,  the  productive  source  qfeoery 
thing.  Through  his  wisdom  imperishable  nature  undergoes  a  perpetual 
change  ;  and  by  his  energy  the  generations  of  men,  throughout  tliC  bound* 
less  world,  follow  each  other  in  endless  succession. 

Exactly  similar  is  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  Serapisi  as  exhibited  in 
an  oracle  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  himself  to  the  Cyprian  Prince  Ni- 
cocreon.  The  celestial  xoorld  is  my  head:  the  sea  is  my  womb:  the  earth 
supplies  to  me  the  place  of  feet :  the  pure  ether  furnishes  me  with  ears : 
and,  the  bright  lustre  of  the  sun  is  my  eye.  Such  also  in  effect  b  Isis ; 
for  that  goddessi  viewed  in  her  character  of  an  hermaphrodite,  identifies 
herself  with  the  great  two-fold  father.  She  is  invocated  as  being  one  and 
all  things  :  and  she  is  described  as  saying,  /  am  whatever  has  been,  is,  or 
shall  be ;  and  no  one  among  mortals  has  ever  taken  off  my  veil :  I  am  nature, 
the  mother  of  all  things,  the  mistress  of  the  elements,  the  beginning  of  ages ^ 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  queen  of  darted  spirits. 

Thus,  when  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  were  blended  together 
mto  one  character,  the  compound  deity  thus  produced  was^  in  the  material 
system,  the  Universe  animated  by  what  was  called  the  Soul  of  the  World  : 
when  they  were  viewed  as  two  dbtinct  characters,  the  former  became  the 
fructifying  principle,  the  latter  the  matrix  of  nature  which  was  rendered 
fruitful ;  and  thb  idea  was  variously  expressed.  Sometimes  it  was  mind 
acting  upon  matter ;  sometimes  it  was  the  sun  impr^^ting  the  general 
frame  of  nature ;  and  sometimes  it  was  the  mighty  paternal  ether  desoeod- 
ii^  to  embrace  his  consort  die  earth. 

S.  The  great  fieither  and  the  great  mother  bemg  now  identified  with  the 
Universe,  as  they  had  before  been  astronomically  translated  to  the  orbs  of 
ttie  Sun  and  the  Moon,  every  idea  which  Sabianism  had  borrowed  from 
DttnoQolatry,  was  yet  fxirther  extended  to  Materialism. 

Wherever  the  hierophant  turned  his  eyes,  or  whenever  he  pursued  his 
favaarite  apeculations,  the  notion  of  death  succeeded  by  a  revival  or  a  new- 
birth,  of  ^Usappearance  succeeded  by  reappearance,  of  sepulture  succeeded 
by  resurrection,  of  destruction  succeeded  by  reproduction,  perpetually  pre- 
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sented. itself  to  his  mind  in  an  almost  endless  variety.  Each  ammal  revived 
in  its  offspring :  each  seed  died^  was  buried^  and  rose  a^rain,  in  the  form  of 
a  new  plant :  Each  day,  after  dying  into  the  gloom  of  night,  returned  to 
life  in  the  succeeding  day  :  each  year  expired  only  to  live  afresh  in  the  new 
year.  Every  winter,  the  whole  vegetable  creation  appeared  to  sink  into  the 
torpidity  of  death  :  every  spring,  it  seemed  to  burst  forth  into  fresh  life. 
Even  the  great  globe  itself,  as  well  as  all  that  inhabit  it ;  even  the  yet 
greater  Universe,  in  all  its  parts ;  was  thought  to  follow  the  general  ana*  * 
logy  of  nature.  Matter  itself  indeed  was  eternal :  but,  at  certain  immense, 
stated  periods,  the  world,  which  was  formed  out  of  it,  was  resolved  into 
its  original  chaos ;  and,  after  the  allotted  time  of  repose  subsequent  to  de- 
struction, started  afresh  from  its  deathlike  .condition  of  ruin  and  desolation 
into  new  life  and  beauty  and  action.  Thus  accurately  did  the  regeneration  of 
the  great  father  in  his  mundane  character  in  general,  and  in  every  modifica- 
tion  of  that  character  in  particular,  correspond  with  his  regeneration  from 
the  Ark  in  his  proper  human  character. 

But  that  ancient  personage  was  not  only  thought  to  have  been  myster* 
iously  bom  again  from  the  dead  ;  he  was  likewbe  feigned  to  have  triplicated 
his  substance  into  three  youi^er  and  subordinate  deities,  who  might  yet  be 
ultimately  resolved  into  the  unity  of  their  parent.  Hence,  when  in  the  ma-  ' 
terial  system  he  was  identified  with  the  Universe  which  was  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  his  prolific  womb,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  decorum  and  concinnity  of  hi&  character,  to  discover  or  invent 
some  corresponding  triplication  in  the  Universe.  From  this  source  origi- 
nated the  various  material  triads  of  the  Gentiles :  for,  whether  they  addicted 
themselves  to  Demonolatry,  to  Sabianism,  or  to  gross  Materialism,  we  still 
iu variably  find  tlie  same  propensity  to  the  triple  division,  which  was  esteem- 
ed so  peculiarly  dear  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped.  Pursuant  to  such 
a  speculation,  the  unity  of  the  whole  world,  that  supposed  body  of  the 
great  father,  was  divided  into  what  were  called  three  worlds,  though  the 
three  were  nevertheless  fundamentally  but  one  Universe.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  triad  of  Materialism.  Sometimes  the  three  conditions  of  light,  hea^ 
and  fire,  excited  the  fanatical  veneration  of  the  misguided  idolater :  some- 
times he  bowed  down  to  the  subtle  ether,  the  grosser  atmospheric  air^  and 
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tbt  ali-productive  earth :  sometiiiies  be  worshipped  tiie  sun,  the  airi  tad  the  ^^"^'  ^ 
thunder  r  and  sometimes  he  devoutly  adored  the  elements  of  earth,  fire,  and 
water ;  applymg  to  these  the  names  of  that  identical  triple  divinity,  who, 
in  one  or  other  of  his  persons,  was  bom  from  the  symbolical  egg,  reposed  ^ 
in  a  death-liice  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  that  in- 
tervenes between  each  two  succeeding  worlds,  floated  in  the  calyx  of  the 
mysterious  lotos  on  the  bosoin  of  the  mighty  deep,  or  sailed  securely  in  a 
divine  ship  the  form  of  the  great  mother  over  the  waters  of  the  general  de- 
luge. 

There  was  yet  another  characteristic  of  the  chief  Demon-god,  which  was 
not  to  be  overlooked.     The  ancients  well  knew,  that  his  family  at  the  com- 

» 

mencement  of  both  worlds  consisted  of  eight  persons.  In  the  astronomical 
system  they  had  contrived  to  man  the  vast  ship  of  the  sphere  with  eight  ce- 
lestial mariners  :  they  had  now  to  devise  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  ma- 
terial system.  Nor  were  they  here  very  anxious  to  attend  to  the  strict  na- 
tural propriety  of  things:  they  had  already  procured  the  number  three t 
and,  at  all  hazards,  these  determined  analogical  speculatists  were  resolved 
to  elicit  the  number  eight  from  the  reluctant  frame  of  the  unbendii^  Uni^ 
verse. 

.  Accordingly,  they  tell  us,  that  the  great  father,  who  once  floated  in  a 
ship  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge,  and  who,  together  with  the  vessel  which 
carried  him,  was  transformed  into  a  dove  while  the  waters  were  returing, 
shone  forth  conspicuously  in  ei^t  forms  on  the  summit  of  that  sacred  par 
radisiacal  mountain ;  where  the  ark,  in  which  eight  holy  persons  were  pre- 
served,  rested  at  the  dose  of  a  general  flood  that  destroyed  a  former  woAd. 
From  the  whole  connexion  of  this  legend,  the;re  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  eight  forms  of  the  great  father  mean  the  eight  persons  who  were 
saved  in  the  Ark  ;  those  eight  persons,  whom  the  Egyptians  adored  as  Aeir 
chief  gods,  and  whom  they  depicted  sailing  tc^ther  in  a  ship  over  the 
ocean.  Yet,  when  that  same  great  father  is  materially  identified  with  the 
Universe,  his  eight  forms  are  then  expressly  pronounced  to  be  the  some- 
what heterogeneous  ogdoad  (tf  Water,  Fire,  Sacrifice,  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Ether,  Earth,  and  Air.  From  thb  combination  I  think  it  sufficiently  clear, 
that  eight  forms  were  not  ascribed  to  the  great  father  because  the  Universe 
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is  capable  of  a  natural  dimioa  into  ei^t  parts  ;  but  that,  it  being  ahre&dy 
known  that  the  great  father  as  a  Demon-god  had  precisely  eight  formi,  the 
Universe  was  arbitrarily  divided  by  the  number  eight  because  that  number 
was  requisite  to  complete  the  system.  The  propriety  of  such  a  remark  will 
further  appear  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  same  enumeration  of  forms 
was  not  always  adhered  to,  though  the  exact  number  dght  was  duly  re- 
tained. An  ogdoad  is  said  to  have  been  produced  from  the  womb  of  the 
hermaphroditic  Jupiter,  who  is  described  as  the  great  parent  identified  with 
the  Universe  :  but,  while  it  is  just  as  heterogeneous  in  point  of  compositbn 
as  the  last,  its  members  are  by  no  means  coincident,  though  the  sum  total  in 
both  cases  equally  produces  the  number  eight.  This  second  ogdoad  con- 
SistB  of  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air,  Night,  Day,  Metis,  and  Eros.  Here 
agpiin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  one^  tlie  members  are  plainly  accommo- 
dated to  the  number  :  the  number  is  not  chosen,  because  by  a  natural  ar- 
rangement the  members  exactly  amounted  to  eight ;  but  eight  members  are 
arbitrarily  associated  tc^ther,,  because  the  precise  number  ea^A/  had  been 
|ireviously  selected  and  the  sum  total  was  to  be  made  up  whether  con- 
^ously  or  incongruously. 

As  the  great  demon-father,  when  materialized,  was  thus  multiplied  into 
eight  forms,  because  in  his  human  character  his  family  comprehended  just 
eight  persons :  so  the  great  mother,  from  her  hermaphroditic  identification 
with  her  allegorical  consort,  was,  in  the  material  system,  likewise  said  to 
have  eight  fbirms.  These  eight  forms  therefore,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, were  the  very  same  as  the  eight  forms  of  her  consort :  and,  ac- 
cordingly, as,  in  the  Orphic  theology.  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air,  Night,  Day, 
Metis,  and  Eros,  are  the  offspring  of  Jupfter  both  male  and  female ;  so,  in 
the  Hindoo  theology,  Water,  Fire,  Sacrifice,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Ether, 
Earth,  and  Air,  are  alike  and  equally  the  forms  of  Iswara  and  Isi,  the  Osi- 
ris and  Isis  of  Egypt  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  Iswara  and  Isi 
are  joined  together  in  one  hermaphroditic  person,  who  then  bears  the  name 
of  Arddha-Nari,  they  perfectiy  answer  to  the  double  Jupiter.* 

4.  But  tiie  material  system  dki  not  stop  with  representing  merely  tlie 
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larger  parts  of  the  Univcrac  as  members  or  forms  of  the  great  parent,  or  ^"^^  '• 
with  iaocifulty  dividing  the  immense  body  of  the  god  by  the  numbers  three 
or  eight.  If  the  whole  world  was  the  varied  deity,  every  thing  in  that 
world,  though  comparatively  it  might  be  small  in  size,  would  be  equally 
one  of  his  forms  or  members  :  he  would  breathe  in  every  bird,  beast,  and 
reptile ;  no  less  than  he  would  diffuse  light  and  fertility  from  the  Sun,  or 
scatter  plenty  over  the  earth  from  each  aerial  shower.  This  seems  to  have 
occasioned  that  endless  variety  of  symbols,  by  which  the  great  parent  was 
wont  to  be  represented ;  a  variety,  amounting  almost  literally,  as  the  prophet 
expresses  it,  to  every  Jorm  of  cre^ng  things  and  abominable  beasts.^  Cer^ 
tain  symbols  indeed,  in  particular^  may  have  had  an  additional  distinct  ori*^ 
gin  of  their  own  :  but  the  endless  multiplication  of  them  certainly  appears 
to  have  sprung  from  the  source  here  pointed  out 

We  may  observe  a  regular  system  pervading  the  whole  of  animal  symbo* 
lization :  by  whatever  creature  the  great  father  was  represented,  the  great 
mother  was  invariably  typified  by  the  correspondii^  female.  If  the  one 
was  a  man,  tlie  other  was  a  woman :  if  the  one  was  a  bull,  the  other  waa  a 
cow :  if  the  one  was  a  horse,  the  other  was  a  mare  :  if  the  one  was  a  mer- 
man, the  other  was  a  mermaid  :  if  the  one  was  a  male  serpent,  the  other 
was  a  female  serpent  By  similar  pairs  of  hieroglyphics,  the  fiemcy  of  the 
ancient  materialists  ran,  consistently  enough,  almost  through  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  creation :  and  the  two  great  parents  were  equally  discovered  in  a 
cock  and  a  hen,  a  male  dove  and  a  female  dove,  a  male  fish  and  a  female 
fish,  a  male  ass  and  a  female  ass,  a  male  elephant  and  a  female  elephant^ 
a  male  centaur  and  a  female  centaur,  a  boar  and  a  sow,  a  dog  and  a  bitch, 
a  ram  and  an  ewe,  a  bee  the  sex  of  which  was  doubted,  a  male  crocodile 
and  a  female  crocodile. 

A  passage,  yet  extant  in  an  ancient  writer,  throws  much  light  on  this 
curious  subject  Nothing  existed  in  this  world  before  the  production  of 
Mind :  this  Universe  was  encircled  by  Death  eager  to  devour,  for  death  is 
the  deoourer.  He  framed  Mind,  being  desirous  of  himself  becoming  en- 
dued  with  a  soul.    The  commentators  here  explain  Death  to  be  the  utel- 

'  Eiek.  Tiii.  10. 
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lectual  being,  who  sprang  from  the  golden  mundane  egg.  I  believe  them 
to  be  perfectly  right,  not  only  because  they  may  be  supposeid  to  understand 
best  their  own  theology,  but  because  such  an  exposition  fully  accords  with 
die  prevailing  notions  of  paganism.  The  person  here  called  Death  is 
doubtless  the  great  father  in  his  character  both  of  an  infernal  god  and  a 
destroyer.  Yet  he  destroys  only  to  regenerate  :  and  both  he  himself,  and 
Ae  world  which  is  his  body,  successively  die  and  are  bom  ag^n  after  the 
lapse  of  certain  stated  periods. 

But  let  us  observe  the  actions  of  thb  mysterious  being,  when  he  first  ap- 
pears upon  the  renovated  world  after  his  production  from'  the  sacred  egg 
and  his  union  with  an  intelligent  soul.  Looking  round,  he  saw  nothing  but 
Mmself;  and  he  said  I  am  I :  therefore  his  name  xoas  I ;  and  thence^  even 
now,  when  called,  a  manjirst  answers  It  is  I,  and  then  declares  any  other 
name  which  appertains  to  him.  He  felt  dread;  tmd  therefore  man  fears 
when  alone.  But  he  reflected.  Since  nothing  exists  besides  mysdf,  why 
should  I  fear?  Thus  his  terror  departed  from  him :  for  what  should  he 
dread,  since  fear  must  be  of  another  ?  He  felt  not  delight :  and  there- 
fore 7nan  delights  not,  when  alone.  He  wished  the  existence  qf  another : 
and  instantly  he  became  such  as  is  man  and  woman  in  mutual  embrace.  He 
caused  this  his  awn  self  to  fall  in  twain  ;  and  thus  he  became  a  husband  and 
a  xo^e.  Therefore  was  this  body  so  separated  an  imperfect  moiety  of  him- 
self. The  blank  is  completed  by  woman.  He  approached  her ;  and  thence 
were  human  beings  produced.  She  reflected  dotibtingfy.  How  can  he,  having 
produced  me  from  himself,  incestuously  approach  me  ?  I  will  now  assume  a 
disguise.  She  became  a  cow ;  and  the  ottier  became  a  bull,  and  approached 
her :  and  the  issue  were  kine.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare ;  and  he,  into 
a  stallion:  one  was  turned  into  a  female  ass;  and  the  other,  into  a  male 
ass.  Thus  did  he  again  approach  her ;  and  the  one-hoofed  kind  was  the 
offspring.  She  became  a  female  goat;  and  he,  a  male  one:  she  was  an 
ewe;  and  he,  a  ram.  Thus  he  approached  her ;  and  goats  and  sheep  were 
the  progeny.  In  this  manner  did  he  create  every  existing  pair  whatso- 
ever.* even  to  the  ants  and  minutest  insect. 

The  person,  it  will  be  observed,  who  undergoes  such  a  series  of  trans- 
formations, is  that  regenerative  Death,  who,  having  destroyed  a  former 
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world,  is  himself,  after  an  appointed  interval,  bora  again  from  a  golden  egg,  ^^^*  '* 
and  becomes  the  universal  father  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Assuming  a 
human  shape,  he  now  bears  the  name  of  Virqff  and  b  described  as  being  ' 
the  parent  of  Menu  :  but  he  is  evidently  the  same  as  Menu  himself;  for 
Menu  was  the  first  man  both  of  tlie  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  worlds, 
and  a  similar  story  is  told  of  each  Menu  having  incestuous  communication 
with  his  daughter  Satarupa  and  Ila,  the  latter  of  which  appellations  denotes 
the  fvorld:  accordinglyi  the  commentators  rightly  understand  the  incestuous 
marriage  of  Menu  to  be  aUuded  to  in  the  preceding  legend  of  Death  or 
Viraj.    The  person  therefore,  who  in  the  mytholc^  of  the  pagans  is  vehe* 

rated  as  tlie  creator  of  the  world,  who  is  esteemed  the  Soul  of  the  Universe^ 

* 

and  of  whom  every  thing  material  whether  great  or  small  is  a  member  or  form> 
is  pl^nly  not  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  by  their  perverted  wisdom  they  bad 
ceased  to  know ;  but  a  mere  man,  who  was  deemed  the  head  and  parent, of 
each  successive  similar  world,  who  was  thought  to  have  produced  and  still 
to  animate  every  living  creature,  and  who  was  worshipped  as  the  chief  and 
oldest  of  the  Demon-gods. 

Now,  as  the  Universe  in  general  was  the  reputed  body  of  this  primeval 
character,  and  as  each  element  and  more  conspicuous  part  of  the  Universe 
viras  one  of  his  forms  or  members ;  so,  from  his  having  successively  assumed 
the  shape  of  every  animal  while  employed  in  the  work  of  creation,  every 
animal  became  sacred  and  was  entitled  to  divine  worship,  every  animal  was 
a  form  or  symbol  of  the  great  polymorphic  deity.  Of  these  innumerable 
hiero^ypfaics  some  indeed  came  more  generally  into  use  than  others :  but  all 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  veneration;  inasmuch  as  all  represented  by 
pairs  the  primeval  fieither  and  mother,  who  had  successively  passed  by  trans* 
migration  through  every  one  of  them. 

5.  This  notion  gave  a  new  and  last  form  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
•dioais.  Its  prcpcr  origin  we  have  traced  to  the  belief,  that  similar  worlds 
sooeeeded  similar  worlds  in  endless  progression,  and  that  the  same  persons 
who  had  appeared  in  one  world  reappeared  in  another,  their  souls  passing 
from  their  former  corporeal  vehicles  to  the  new  ones  which  were>ppepared  for 
them  on  each  reproduction  of  the  mundane  system.  We  have  next  observed, 
when  Sabianism  was  united  with  Demonolatry,  and  when  each  idea  proper  to 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  G 
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BOOK  I,  the  latter  was  transferred  to  the  former,  that  the  Metempsychosis  experienced 
its  first  corruption  by  an  adaptation  to  astronomical  reveries :  as  souls  were 
tlicn  thought  to  i>e  born,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  from  the  doors  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon ;  so  they  were  feigned  to  pass  by  a  celestial  transmigration 
through  the  spheres  of  the  different  planets,  until  at  length,  purified  from  all 
their  mortal  stains,  they  were  absorbed  in  the  divine  paternal  essence  4rpm 
which  they  had  originally  emanated.  We  are  now  finally  brought  tOrl|M^ 
Metempsychosis  of  Materialism :  for,  as  that  theory  closely  imitated  Demo* 
nolatry  in  its  speculations  concerning  a  great  fatlier  and  a  great  mother, 
destruction  and  regeneration,  triads  and  ogdoads ;  so  it  likewise  copied  it  in 
the  tenet  of  a  certain  transmigration  of  souls  through  the  different  parts  of 
material  nature. 

It .  was  an  axiom  in  ancient  paganism  throughout  all  its  branches,  tfaat, 
whatever  was  done  or  suffered  by  the  chief  Demon-god,  should  also  be  mys- 
tically done  and  suffered  by  the  aspirant  in  his  progress  to  an  ideal  perfection. 
Hence,  since  the  various  elements  were  each  a  form  of  the  deity,  since  he 
lived  in  every  vegetable  and  had  tenanted  the  body  of  every  animal,  the  as- 
pirant must  revolve  through  a  similar  circle  of  perpetual  change,  ere  he  bad 
attained  a  complete  likeness  to  the  god  whom  he  venerated.  The  whole  of 
the  curious  mythological  poem  of  Ovid  is  founded  upon  this  extravagant 
notion :  and  every  river  and  fountain,  every  tree  and  animal,  was  in  the  pagan 
creed  endowed  by  it  with  a  living  and  intelligent  spirit  Agreeably  to  such 
an  opinion,  the  transmigrating  soul,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
pollution  which  it  had  contracted  in  the  fiesh,  was  thought  sometimes  to  flit 
into  the  subtle  element  of  air,  sometimes  to  be  plunged  into  the  vasty  deep^ 
sometimes  to  be  cast  into  a  blazing  fire,  sometimes  to  be  whirled  round  and 
round  in  Hades  or  the  central  cavity  of  the  earth,  sometimes  to  be  wedged 
fast  in  mineral  substances,  sometimes  to  be  embodied  in  trees  or  low  shrubs 
or  gramineous  vegetables,  and  sometimes  to  pass  through  a  long  succession 
of  birds  and  beasts  and  reptiles.  Hence  we  find  it  asserted,  that  aU  animals 
and  vegetables^  by  reason  of  past  actions^  have  internal  conscience^  and  are 
sensible  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  that  all  transmigrations^  recorded  in  .m- 
crtd  books^  f^i'oti^  ^he  state  of  the  chief  Demon-god  himself  to  that  of  plants, 
happen  coutinually  in  this  tremendous  z^orld  of  biings,  a  world  atways  tending 
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fto  decay.  Hence  also  we  find  a  fanatical  hieropbant,  \rben  detailing  the  ^"Af •  p 
process  of  his  manifold  regeneration,  describe  bis  progress  through  various 
animals,  in  a  manner  exactly  resembling  the  progress  of  the  great  father  himr 
self  through  the  whole  bestial  creation  when  engaged  in  the  work'of  renewing 
*  destroyed  world,  A  second  time  was  I  formed.  I  have  been  a  blue  salr 
mon :  I  have  been  a  dog:  I  have  been  a  stag:  I  have  been  a  roebuck  on  the 
mountain :  I  have  been  a  stock  of  a  tree:  I  have  been  a  spade :  I  have  beei} 
an  axe  in  the  hand:  I  have  been  a  pin  in  a  forceps  for  a  year  and  a  half:  I 
have  been  a  cock^  variegated  with  white^  upon  hens :  I  have  been  a  stalUojf 
upon  a  mare:  I  have  been  a  buck  of  a  yellow  hue^  in  the  act  of  feeding:  I 
have  been  a  grain  of  the  arkitesy  which  vegetated  on  a  hill ;  and  then  the 
reaper  placed  me  in  a  smoky  recessj  that  I  might  be  compelled  freely  to  yield 
my  corn,  when  subjected  to  tribulation.  I  was  received  by  a  hen  with  red 
fangs  and  a  divided  crest:  I  remained  nine  nights  an  infant  in  her^omb: 
I  have  been  Aeddj  *  returning  to  my  former  state :  I  have  been  an  offering 
before  the  sovereign:*  I  have  died:  I  have  revived:  and,  conspicuous  with  my 
ivy-branch,  I  have  been  a  leader j  and  by  my  bounty  I  became  poor.  Again 
was  I  instructed  by  the  cherisher  with  red  fangs.  Of  what  she  gave  me^ 
scarcely  can  I  utter  the  great  praise  that  is  due. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  being  supposed  to 
have  assumed  the  forms  of  all  animals,  they  were  sometimes  expressly  called 
by  the  names  of  tliose  animals  which  were  now  become  their  symbols.  Thus 
we  find  them  severally  denominated,  according  to  their  sexual  difference,  a 
bull,  a  cow  J  a  dragon,  a  cock,  a  hen^  a  bee,  or  a  dog.  And,  as  their  priests 
or  priestesses  assumed  upon  all  occasions  tlie  titles  of  tib  deities  whom  thejf 
served  and  laboured  to  exhibit  in  their  own  persons  each  action  or  suffering 
which  was  attributed  to  them,  we  also  find,  that  the  ministers  were  desig* 
nated  by  the  names  of  those  animals,  through  which  both  their  gods  and 
themselves  were  feigned  to  have  passed  by  a  mystic  transmigration.  Thus 
they  were  called,  similarly  allowing  for  sexual  difference,  horses^  mares,  beett^ 
ravens,  doves,  lions,  dogs,  and  swine.     I  think  it  probable,  from  some  cir- 

'  A  name  of  Hades,  or  Death,  or  Menu,  or  the  great  father,  who  presides  over  reciprocal 
dcfttructioQ  and  renovation. 

'  One  of  the  eight  forms  of  the  great  hermaphroditic  parent  is  said  to  be  Sacrifice. 
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cumstances,  that,  in  the  celdiratioQ  of  the  Mysteries^  they  wore  gproteaqoe 
masks ;  bj  means  of  which  they  actually  appeared^  like  the  sculptored  forms 
of  some  of  their  god%  to  be  human  beings  defonned  by  bearing  the  headf 
*  of  the  sacred  animals.  Such  was  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  of  the  diildrea 
of  the  east !  Such  were  the  absurdities^  into  which  men  were  gradually  sa» 
duced  when  they  forsook  the  Lord  their  God !  Perhaps  no  one  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  our  weight  of  obligation  to  the  Gospel  for  extricating  us  froua 
this  thick  darkness,  unless  he  has  beep  led  to  investigate  both  the  theory  a^ 
/  the  practice  of  ancient  paganism. 

6.  Some  writers  of  note,  while  they  reasonably  enoijgb  reject  the  opinion 
which  once  very  much  prevailed  that  the  heathens  actually  and  literally  wor- 
shipped the  devil,  have  been  led,  perhaps  incautiously,  mta  the  other  ex* 
treme.  From  some  remarkable  expressions,  which  have  been  used  by  gentile  • 
authors  in  various  countries,  and  which  in  thpir  legitimate  acceptation  can 
only  be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  Supreme /Beings  they  have  inferred,  that 
tiie  true  God  was  the  object  of  pagan,  no  less  than  of  Jewish  and  Christi«^ 
veneration,  though  his  attributes  were  disguised  and  his  worship  was  debased 
by  much  vanity  and  superstition.  And  they  have  been  the  rather  led  to 
adopt  such  a  conjecture,  by  finding,  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
pagans,  in  wbatever  country  they  may  be  adored,  melting  insensibly  into  each 
other,  are  at  length  resolved  into  one  essence;  who  is  represented  as  being 
the  creator  of  the  worlds  and  who  is  grossly  though  not  unfitiy  described,  as 
aniting  in  himself  the  productive  energy  of  both  sexes.  Hence  those  re- 
markable expressions,^  and  some  equally  remarkable  descriptions,  have 'bees 
brought  forward  a#highly  sublime  and  as  indicating  the  just  conceptions 
which  the  pagan  sages  entertained  of  the  nature  of  God. '  And  this  has  lieen 
done,  not  merely  by  the  adversaries  of  revdation,  but  by  men  of  hi^  respec- 

'  Thus  the  description  of  Arjun  heholding  the  whole  Universe  within  the  body  of  the  great 
god  of  the  Hindoos,  which  I  have  noticed  above,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  very  sublime  by 
a  writer  both  of  talent  and  good  religious  principle,  and  the  god  spoken  of  has  been  concluded 
to  mean  the  true  God.  The  latter  position  I  do  not  believe :  and  the  propriety  of  the  former 
is  of  course  a  matter  of  taste.  It  may  be  very  sublime  to  put  the  whole  mundane  system  into 
the  capacious  paunch  of  a  gigantic  deity:  but  I  must  confess,  that  it  rather  excites  in  my 
own  mind  an  idea  bordering  on  the  ludicrous. 


>  > 
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lidHliijr  Md  attainiDeoto ;  wbo  are  themselves  fully  convinced  both  of  iti     ^b^*^** 
authenticity  and  importance^  and  who  have  laboured  to  promote  its  cause. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  language  is  used  respecting  tiie  chief  object  of 
pagan  worship,  which  in  strict  propriety  can  only  be  employed  in  speaking 
ef  the  true  God ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  such  phraseology,  which 
•ometimes  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  scriptural  expressions,  has 
been  handed  down  from  a  period  prior  to  the  commencement  of  apostate- 
idolatry,  even  from  the  days  of  Noah  himself.  *     It  is  reasonable  also  to 
believe,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  more  thinking  few  of  the  an* 
cient  heathens,  partly  firum  tradition  not  wholly  obliterated,  and  partly  from 
attending  even  to  the  light  of  nature,  might  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
tfiere  must  be  some  intelligent  spiritual  eternal  cause  of  all  things,  himself 
uncaused  and  existing  anterior  to  the  production  of  every  created  being  and 
substance.     Such  a  belief  forces  itself  almost  irresistibly  upon  every  reflecting 
aiind,  eveu  from  tlie  mere  contemplation  of  the  regularity  and  order  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  disposition  of  the  Universe;  though,  without  revelation,  the  unas- 
sbted  inquirer  must  be  greatly  in  the  dark  respecting  the  true  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  that  awful  and  iavibible  Being:   accoitlingly,  much  good  reasoning 
on  the  necessity  of  a  first  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  pagan  phi- 
losophers ;  such  writings,  for  instance,  as  the  treatise  of  Tully  on  the  nature 
€»f  the  gods.     But  this,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish 
the  hy()othesi3,  that  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles  was  truly  and  properlyt 
Jehovah,  acknowledged  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  though  dimly  viewed 
Ifarough  the  mist  of  polytheistic  absurdity.     The  mere  ascription  of  certain 
attributes  of  Jehovah  to  that  deity  will  not  prove  their  identity ;  nor  can  it 
set  aside  the  apostolic  declaratipn,  that  by  their  wisdom  the  heathens  knew 

'  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  question.  It  is  addressed  by 
Brahm,  whom  I  cannot  agn-e  with  Sir  W.  Jones  in  believing  to  be  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
Brahma  one  of  his  three  emanationn  or  sons.  Evea  I  was  even  at  Jirst,  not  any  other  thing  ; 
that,  which  exitts  tinprrceived*  supreme:  afterward^  I  am  that  which  is;  and  he^  who  must  re* 
mmn^  am  I,  Except  the  Jint  cause y  whatever  may  appear ,  and  may  not  appear  in  the  mind, 
know  that  to  be  ike  mia4*s  delusion^  as  lights  as  darkness.  As  the  great  elements  are  in  variam 
beings^  entering^  yet  not  entering  (that  is,  pervading^  not  destroying)^  thus  am  I  in  them^  yet  not 
in  them.  Even  thus  far  may  enquiry  be  made  by  him,  who  seeks  to  know  the  principle  of  mind 
in  union  and  separatum^  wkkh  must  be  Vfcry  wktrt  akoays.  Bhafa?at  in  Asiat*  Bet.  voL  k 
p.  245.  Sfo.edit. 
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not  God,  and  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  no  better  than 
atheists. '  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  When  a  mere  mortal 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  deity,  the  attributes  of  deity  were  of  course  as- 
cribed to  bim :  for,  without  such  an  ascription,  the  concioDity  of  bis  new  chft- 
jacter  could  not  have  been  preserved ;  it  being  plainly  impossible  to  worship 
■e,  man  as  a  god,  and  yet  give  him  oo  one  characteristic  of  the  godhead.  Tbe 
■great  lather  therefore  being  deified  by  the  blind  veneration  of  bis  posterity, 
be  was  theoceftnlh  inevitably  addressed  and  spoken  of  in  corresponding  lan> 
guage :  that  is  to  say,  the  very  expressions,  wliich  have  been  too  hastily 
thought  to  imply  a  worship  of  the  true  God,  were,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
X|uence,  employed  in  describing  nr  in  adoring  a  mere  deiticd  mortal.  Sudi 
deification  having  once  taken  place,  the  thing  could  not  possibly  have  been 
otherwise  Uian  it  is.  The  new  divinity  usurped  the  honours  of  Jehovah: 
and,  what  properly  belong  only  to  tbe  latter,  were  blasphemously  ascribed 
to  tlie  former.  Tbe  creature  was  worshipped  rather  than  the  Creator :  and, 
as  the  recollection  of  the  proper  nature  of  the  fictitious  deity  was  never  wholly 
lost,  while  tbe  adoration  of  the  true  God  was  discontinued,  a  system  of 
gross  material  atheism  was  sometimes  tbe  result ;  and  tbe  apostasy  of  pa- 
ganism thus  received  its  final  consummation.  €k>smogonies  were  invented 
without  any  first  intelligent  cause,  and  a  succession  of  acknowledged  semi- 
human  Demon-gods  governed  that  world  fi'om  which  tbe  real  Demiurge  was 
excluded,  though  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  wbenoe 
they  themselves  originated.  Such  impieties  peculiariy  marked  tbe  Hermetic 
or  Buddhic  theology :  yet  they  resulted  not  unnaturally  fi'om  the  pagan  ij»» 
tern,  compounded  as  it  was  of  Demooolatry,  Sabianism,  and  MateriaUmt 
and  substituting  as  it  did  the  worship  of  tbe  creature  for  that  of  the  Creator, 
when  once  it  was  pushed  by  daring  men  to  its  fiirthest  extremity. 

7.  It  being  thus  shewn,  that  the  mere  ascriptiMi  of  divine  attributes,  even 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  sublimity,  ts  in  itself  no  proof  whatsoever  of  the 
ultimate  identity  of  the  true  God  and  the  chief  ddty  of  tbe  Gentiles ;  would 
we  know  what  person  is  really  meant  by  that  chief  deity,  we  must  inquire  into 
tbe  historical  facts  recorded  of  him,  not  weaiy  oorsetvcs  with  ab<5tract  reap 
Bonjngs  which  will  leave  the  matter  just  as  uodedded  as  tbey  i^^^j|^^^^ 

■lCoriath.i.21.   Rom.  i.Sl— jU,  St.  .I^hB.|ih^ 
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Now  we  team,  that  all  the  divinities  of  Paganism  do  indeed  resolve  them-  *"^»^  ^ 
idveSy  first  kilo  a  god  and  goddess,  and  at  length  into  one  god  compounded 
of  those  two  and  distinguished  by  a  participation  of  botli  sexes :  but  we  have 
little  reason  indeed  tu  believe,  that  that  one  god  is  Jch  jvah,  notwithstand- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  historical  character  of 
the  personage  in  question  is  briefly,  as  follows. 

Matter  being  etcnml,  and  there  being  an  endless  succession  of  similar 
worlds  (for  to  destioy  is  but  to  create  afresh  in  another  form) ;  he,  who 
appears  at  tlie  Commencement  of  each  uorld,  and  who,  as  a  female,  pro* 
duces  from  his  fruitful  womb  every  thiiig  that  has  life,  is,  in  one  respect, 
eternal  also :  for  it  is  not  a  new  character,  who  then  makes  his  appearance ; 
but  a  primeval  personage  merely  reappears  in  a  new  form,  \i  ho  had  already 
appeared  in  other  fonnb  at  the  b*  cjinning  of  every  icnovuted  world.  At  the 
end  of  each  Morld,  when  its  organization  is  destroyed  and  v\hen  it  is  resolved 
iaio  its  component  eternal  matter,  this  personage  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death, 
during  the  space  of  a  year  (:>ometimes  called  a  ytar  of  the  gods),  floating  ' 
securely  on  tlie  suiface  of  tiie  ocean,  either  in  the  calix  of  the  Lotos,  or  on 
a  leaf  of  the  betal  tree,  or  on  a  vast  serpent  coiled  up  in  a»  oval  form  like 
a  boat,  or  in  a  huge  fish,  or  in  a  cow,  or  in  the  womb  of  a  goddess  whose  ribs 
be  had  himself  fashioned,  or  lasilv  and  literally  in  a  wondeiful  ship  which: 
was  esteemed  a  type  of  the  Universe.  After  he  has  duly  j^lept  the  appointed 
intermediate  space  between  two  succesi^ive  worlds,  and  when  the-lime  has 
BOW  ariived  for  the  preation  of  a  new  world  out  of  tl  e  material  wreck  of  the 
fomier  one,  he  tlien  awakes  from  his  deathlike  slumber ;  and,  as  he  had 
before  exchanged  the  season  of  energy  for  that  of  impose,  he  now  exchanges 
the  stabon  of  repose  for  that  of  energy.  At  this  period,  though  he  is  de- 
clared to  be  tlie  creator  of  all  tilings,  yet  he  himself  is  born  out  of  a  golden 
egg,  which  had  been  tossed  about  by  tlie  winds  and  waves  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Thus  being  reproduced,  or  bom  again,  or  restored  to  lile,  or 
awakeueU  t'rom  sleep  (for  all  these  various  expressions  are  indifferently  used 
to  denote  the  same  thing) ;  he  begins,  as  he  had  before  begun,  witli  causing 
a  woman  to  be  born  out  of  his  o^m  substance,  he  himself  having  previously 
assumed  the  form  of  a  man.  Then  he  triplicates  himself,  and  thus  produces 
three  younger  god« ;  as  he  bad  already  dimilai  ly  triplicated  himself  at  tlie  com* 
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sooK  1.  mencement  of  a  former  world.  About  the  same  time,  he  and  his  consort- 
successively  assume  the  forms  of  all  animals :  and,  as  in  a  human  shape  they 
are  the  parents  of  mankind,  so  in  various  bestial  shapes  they  become  the 
patents  of  the  whole  brute  creation.  When  the  end  of  this  woiid  arrives^ 
its  frame  is  dissolved  like  that  of  its  predecessor.  Nothing  is  properly  left 
but  the  great  father ;  for  his  three  emanations,  each  of  which  is  described  as- 
having  a  wife,  are  considered,  with  their  respective  consorts,  as  being  virtu- 
ally one  with  their  parent.  Again  lie  sleeps,  during  the  limited  period  of 
a  year,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  again  he  awakes  to  a  new  existence : 
again  he  is  bom  from  a  wonderful  golden  egg :  again  he  triplicates  him- 
self :  again  he  creates  a  new  world  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  former  one :  and 
thus,  with  an  everlasting  interchange  of  destruction  and  reproduction,  rolls 
on,  through  an  endless  succession  of  ages,  the  vast  wheel  of  the  material 
Universe. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  his  eventful  history :  but  various  explanatory 
particulars  are  added  to  it,  which  throw  additional  light  on  the  character 
of  the  egg-born  creator  of  tlie  world,  who  by  some  has  been  identified  with 
Jehovah  of  hosts. 

We  find  him  acknowledged  by  the  commentators  on  the  sacred  books  to 
be  fundamentally  the  same  character  as  one ;  who,  in  different  countries^ 
bears  the  cognate  titles  of  MenUf  Mcnesj  Manes^  Mneuis,  Menwyd^  Mofir 
nus,  MoHj  and  Minos :  for  the  production  of  the  woman  from  the  egg- 
bom  Viraj  or  Death  or  Brahma,  who  similarly  springs  from  an  egg  and  who 
similarly  is  at  first  an  hermaphrodite,  is  allowed  to  be  no  other  than  tho 
production  of  Satarupa  from  the  side  of  a  former  Menu ;  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  Menu  must  be  the  same  as  Viraj  or  Death  or  Brahma^  and 
consequently  the  same  as  that  creator  of  the  world  respecting  whom  those 
remarkable  expressions  are  used  which  have  induced  the  supposition  that  he 
was  really  the  true  God.  Now  this  former  Menu  and  his  consort,  the  li- 
teral  woman  that  was  pcoduced  out  of  bis  side,  with  whom  a  world  anterior 
to  the  present  commenced,  are  said  to  have  borne  among  their  other  titles 
the  names  of  Adhna  and  Iva ;'  and,  in  the  persons  of  their  three  sons,  one  of 

'  Proooiuiced  JSm,  tccoidiog  to  the  Frenck  mode  of  soanding  die  letter  /;  or  nUher  £m^ 
for  in  Sanscrit  the  final  short  J  is  quiescent  like  the  final  E  of  the  French.; 
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wliom  (we  arc  told)  slew  bis  unoffending  brother  at  the  offering  up  of  a  re-    ^«^*  «• 
markable  sacrifice,  the  three   periodical  emanations   of  the  great   father, 
fvhich  regularly  appear  at  the  beginning  of  every  world,  became  incar- 
nate. 

But  there  was  another  younger  Menu,  with  whom  this  present  world  com- 
menced, who  was  a  reappearance  of  the  former  Menu,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  in  whose  triple  offspring  the  three  emanations  again  became  in- 
carnate. This  personage,  who  was  esteemed  the  same  as  Death  or  Hades 
or  the  god  of  obsequies  or  the  ferryman  of  departed  spirits,  was  directed  at 
the  close  of  a  prior  world  to  build  an  ark.  He  obeyed  the  command :  at 
the  appointed  time,  that  prior  world  was  destroyed  by  a  flood :  but  be^ 
with  seven  holy  companions  and  a  requisite  number  of  animals  and  veget« 
able  seeds,  was  preserved  in  the  ark  to  repeople  and  stock  afresh  a  new 
world. 

Hei*e,  from  the  acknowledged  identity  of  Menu  and  the  demiurgic  Viraj 
or  Death,  we  have  a  literal  explanation,  w  hich  cannot  be  misunderstood,  of 
the  sleep  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles,  during  the  year  which  intervenes 
between  two  worlds,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  and  the  history  of  a 
former  Menu  at  the  commencement  of  a  former  world  is  scarcely  more 
equivocal  or  more  unintelligible.  Yet  to  this  person,  who  is  plainly  Adam 
fancifully  deemed  to  have  transmigrated  into  the  body  of  Noah,  the  Gen- 
tiles ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world,  decked  him  with  the  borrowed  at- 
tributes of  the  true  God,  and  spoke  of  him  in  language  properly  applica- 
ble only  to  Jehovah.  But  the  great  deity  of  paganism^  whose  history  I  have 
tlius  briefly  detailed  and  whose  character  must  be  determined  solely  by  bis 
history,  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  confounded  with  tlie  pure  and  holy 
spirit;  who  alone  exists  unpcrceived  and  supreme^  who  alone  can  claim 
the  tide  of  /  am  that  which  isj  who  alone  is  thcfrst  cause,  and  who  alone 
is  every  where  always. 

IV.  In  this  prefatory  sketch  of  pagan  supei*stition  I  have  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  mythologies  of  different  nations,  but  have  considered 
them  all  together  as  jointly  forming  a  single  well-compacted  and  regular  sys- 
tem :  I  am  perfecdy  aware  however,  that  it  was  at  one  time  very  much  the 
humour  to  view  pag^bm  as  a  thing  altogether  capricious  and  irregular, 
Pag.  I4oi.  VOL.  I.  H 
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Mos  t.         E^h  nation  was  thought  to  have  its  own  ritual  and  its  own  set  of 

framed  independently  of  every  other  nation :  and,  if  any  coincidence  were 
occasionally  observed,  it  was  deemed  the  effect  of  pure  accident,  ftotof 
design.  In  short,  paganism  was  supposed  to  have  as  many  different  origins, 
as  there  were  nations  which  had  apostatized  from  the  truth.  Men  agreed 
only  in  equally  following  the  vagaries  of  their  wayward  imaginations  :  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  as  they  gradually  settled  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  an  almost  endless  variety  of  discordant  and  unconnected  systems 
Was  struck  out.  Idolaters  indeed  would  generally  resemble  each  other  in 
worshipping  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars :  because,  when  they  de- 
parted from  the  knowledge  of  God,  those  bright  bodies,  which  are  such 
manifest  benefactors  to  the  earth,  would  first  engage  tlieir  attention  and  ex- 
cite their  grateful  adoration.  They  would  probably  also  agree  in  venerating 
the  departed  spirits  of  heroes,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  above  their 
fellows,  and  who  had  rendered  essential  service  to  their  country  :  because 
this  superstition,  as  well  as.  the  last,  would  be  obvious  and  natural.  But 
here  the  resemblance  ceased :  each  nation  had  its  own  arbitrary  mode  of 
worship,  each  nation  had  its  own  peculiar  speculations.  They  agreed  in 
what  was  obvious ;  they  disagreed  in  what  was  circumstantiaL  But  origin^ 
correspondence  of  design  can  only  be  proved  by  arbitrary  drcumstantials : 
and  a  coincidence  in  tiie  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  or  of  the  souls  of 
departed  benefectors  can  no  more  demonstrate,  that  tiie  theological  systemi 
of  different  pagan  nations  had  all  one  common  origin ;  than  a  coineidenct 
in  fishing,  and  hunting,  and  dwelling  in  huts,  and  pointing  weapons  with  the 
bones  or  teeth  of  animals,  and  filth,  and  petty  warfare,  and  crusty,  can 
demonstrate  two  antipodal  clans  of  barbarians  to  have  sprung  in  common 
from  some  one  special  primitive  tribe.  Hence,  when  the  classical  writers  b0- 
stOwed,  as  was  their  ordinary  custom,  the  names  of  Jupiter  or  Bacchus  or 
Mercury  on  the  gods  of  other  nations  ;  it  does  not  shew,  that  those  other 
nations  really  agreed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  wcHTshipping  Jupiter 
or  Bacchus  or  Mercury,  neither  does  it  prove,  that  they  closely  symbolized 
with  them  in  those  arbitrary  ciratmstantiais  which  can  alone  be  allowed  to 
constitute  the  essence  of  a  regular  system  :  it  merely  proves,  that  the  wri- 
ters in  question,  observing  some  casual  and  imperfect  resemblance  betweea 
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tfarir  own  Bicchus  (for  instance)  and  a  god  Sfsome  other  people;  initiiilly  ^*^^ 
designated  that  ff)d  by  the  name  of  Bacchus  without  ginng  themselves  the 
trouble  to  make  any  more  accurate  inquiries  into  the  matter.' 

U  I  have  stated  thb  opinion  witli  all  the  force,  I  believe,  of  which  it  is 
capable ;  and  I  will  readily  allow,  that,  if  the  premises  were  well  founded^ 
the  conclusion  would  be  inevitable  :  that  b  to  say,  if  the  tlieological  systems 
of  the  various  pagan  nations  resembled  each  other  only  in  what  was  obvioui 
and  natural,  while  they  totally  differed  from  each  otlier  in  what  was  arbU 
trary  and  circumstantial  and  artificiai,  we  might  be  perfectly  sure  that 
they  did  not  originate  from  any  common  source,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
they  were  invented  severally  by  each  people  after  their  settlement  in  their 
own  particular  country.  The  very  reverse  however  of  thb  will  be  found  to 
be  the  case.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  Mere  not  so  ignorant  of  their  own 
system,  as  to  imagine  that  a  trifling  resemblance  was  sufficient  to  establish 
an  absolute  identity  of  godhead.  They  knew  the  arbitrary  peculiarities  of 
their  own  religious  creed ;  and  they  found  those  self-same  peculiarities  in 
the  creeds  of  other  nations :  hence,  thou^  the  deities  might  bear  different 
names,  they  reasonably  inferred  tliat  they  were  fundamentally  one  diarac* 
ten 

The  £ict  is,  that  the  varioys  theological  eystems  of  the  Gentiles  agree,  not 
only  in  ubatb  obvious  and  natural,  but  in  what  karbitrary  Sixnd  circumstan* 
tiaL  There  b  such  a  singular  and  minute  and  r^ular  accordance  between 
them,  both  m  fanciful  speculations,  and  in  arti/iciat  observances,  that  no  per- 
son, who  takes  tlie  pains  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject,  can  avoid 
being  fully  persuaded,  that  they  must  all  feave  sprung  from  some  common  ori* 
gin.  Differences  there  doubtless  are  to  a  certain  extent :  but,  even  putting 
«tber  causes  out  of  the  question,  they  are  no  more  than  what  might  have  been 
itasonably  anticipated  firom  the  now  ancient  divbion  of  mankind  mto  district 
and  often  widely  separated  nations.  As  the  old  Teutonic  language  may  be 
clearly  traced  through  all  its  dialectic  variations  of  German,  English,  Swedbh, 
Danbh,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  ;  while  no  union  of  subjects  under  the 
same  crown,  no  long-continued  intercourse  of  fellow-citizens,  has  been  able 

•  See  Bp.  Warburton'i  Div.  Leg.  book  iv.  jcct  5.  p.  2S7f  fW.  and  note  in  loc.  p.  499—491. 
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to  dSact  ihe  leaat  resemUance  between  that  primeral  tongue  and  -anj  modi' 
ficfttion  of  the  Celtic :  so  a  regularly  digested  system  of  apostatic  kkdatry 
amy  be  just  as  distinctly  traced  through  the  mythologies  of  all  the  pagan  na- 
tions ;  while  no  such  universal  arbitrary  resembiance  could  possiUy  have 
beoi  produced,  had  each  people  independently  arranged  its  own  creed  m 
the  land  of  its  settlemrait  or  colonization.  It  is  excellently  remarked  by  Mr. 
Wilford,  that  one  and  the  same  code  both  of  tbeolt^  and  of  &buloui 
histor}'  has  been  received  through  a  range  or  belt  about  Jorty  degrees  broad, 
across  t/te  old  continent,  in  a  south-east  and  north-west  direction,  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Malaya  peninsula  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
British  isles;  that,  through  this  immense  range,  the  same  original  religious 
notions  re-appear  in  various  places,  under  various  modifications,  as  might  be 
expected;  and  that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  bettceen  thetenets  and 
worship  ^  the  Hindoos  and  the  Greeks,  than  exists  between  those  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Geneva.'  Immense  as  such  a  territorial  range  may 
be,  the  preceding  observation  is  yet  too  limited.  It  applies  with  equid  pro- 
priety to  the  whole  habitable  globe :  for  the  arbitrary  rites  and  opinions  of 
every  pagan  nation  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  luch  « 
coincidence  can  only  have  been  produced  by  their  having  all  had  a  common 
ori^.  Barbarism  itself  lias  not  been  able  to  effiuie  the  strong  fuimeval  im- 
pression. Vestiges  of  the  ancient  general  system  may  be  traced  in  the  re- 
cently discovered  islands  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  :  and,  when  the  Ame- 
rican world  was  first  opened  to  tlie  hardy  adventurers  of  Europe,  its  iobft* 
bitants  from  north  to  south  venerated,  with  Iciodred  oeremoni«a  Md  Madwd 
notions,  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  of  Phe* 
nida  and  Britain. 

2.  Now,  since  this  remarkable  agreemei^  bi  arbitrary  circumstantials 
could  never  have  been  produced  if  each  mythological  system  bad  been  inde- 
pendently framed  by  each  people  subsequent  to  their  territurial  setdcment  as 
a  nation,  we  may  thence  safely  conclude,  that  each  system  could  not 
been  thus  framed  by  each  people  in  the  land  which  they  colonized, 
common  arbitrary  opinions  and  observances,  which  alike  prevail   in 

'  Asiat.  Bm.  Tol.  »ui.  p.  XS4,  gfffc^ ^- 
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part  <if  the  globe,  tnuat  have  had  a  common  ori^D :  and  each  national  sya*  ^'"^-  ^ 
teni,  however  some  minor  differences  might  distinguish  it  from  other  nar 
tional  systems,  must  have  been  equally  a  shoot  from  a  primeval  system  so 
vigorous  as  to  extend  its  ramiScatioos  to  all  countries  of  the   habitable 
yrofld.  A 

If  then  every  system  of  pagan  theology  had  a  common  origin,  which  is 
proved  by  an  agreement  in  arbitrary  circumstantials,  such  a  fact,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways ; 
either  all  nalians^  ajltr  their  settlements  agreed  by  mutual  consent  <#  adopt  the 
religious  code  struck  out  by  someone  nation  in  particular;  or  all  nations^  rfter 
their  settlement^  were  conquered  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  some  powerful 
Of  id  roving  tribe^  and  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  adopt  the  mythology 
of  that  tribe;  or  lastly  allnations^  while  yet  in  embryo^  and  during  those 
ages  of  the  infancy  of  society  which  immediately  foUowed  the  deluge^  were 
assembled  together  in  one  community^  precious  to  tfieir  separation  and  dis^ 
persion  over  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  in  that  state  of  primitive  union 
agreed  in  the  adoption  of,  a  system^  which^  when  afterwards  broken  into 
tribes  the  germs  of  future  nations^  they  equally  carried  with  them  into 
whatever  region  they  might  at  any  subsequent  time  be  induced  to  colomxc, 
I  know  not  any  fourth  mode,  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  drcumstanoi 
in  question. 

( I .)  The  first  of  these  opinions  has  had  its  decided  advocates ;  who  have 
endeavoured  to  support  it  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  thougii  they 
have  been  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  the  people,  whom  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  with  so  much  servility. 

Some  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  Egypt ;  others,  of  Phenida.  Otben 
again  have  imagined,  that  the  idolatry  of  at  least  the  naticHis,  which  bordered 
upon  the  land  of  Canaan  or  were  seated  at  but  a  small  distance  from  i^ 
was  all  borrowed  pervertedly  from  the  Israelites.  A  lively  French  writer 
gpvea  the  honour  of  the  invention  to  a  very  ancient  nation ;  which*  &r  prior 
to  any  authentic  records  that  we  possess,  tenanted,  in  the  better  days  of  the 
worlds  the  warm  and  delij^tful  regpons  of  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  north 
pole.  At  present,  India  seems  to  be  the  reigning  favourite :  yet  Egypt  cao 
still  boast  some  determined  advocates^  who  indignantly  behold  the  abncil' 
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sicrilegiaM  attempt  to  plntk  her  aocient  honoun  firom  tiie  hroii 

serablc  matron;  and  it  is  sdll  a  matt^  of  litigatioD,  whether  the  Hio^jkia 

theology  be  Egyptian^  or  the  Egyptian  theology  Hindoo. 

On  the  claims  of  Aese  varioiis  rival  systems,  which  have  all  emanated 
firom  a  common  fundamental  hypothesis,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  with 
impartiality  2  yet,  whenever  the  decisi<m  is  made,  a  still  harder  task  remains 
to  be  accomplished ;  we  most  tiieo  proceed  to  account  for  the  extroordinaiy 
drcumstence,  that  aU  nations  upon  the  lace  of  the  earthi,  whedier 
seated  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  or  in  Africa  or  in  America,  should  have  been 
content  to  borrow,  with  rare  unanimity,  the  rdigious  system  of  one  sin^e 
people. 

(2.)  The  second  theory,  mingled  in  a  degree  with  the  first,  has  been 
adopted  and  managed  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and  toamiqg  by  *  the  late 
venerable  analyst  of  ancient  mythology. 

He  supposes,  that,  at  a  certain  appointed  period  after  the  deio^  all 
mankind,  accordmg  to  their  nations  and  their  fiumlies,  qinetly.  tetirad  ta 
tiieir  destined  settlements,  with  the  exception  of  one  contumacious  tiibt 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  turbulent  spirits  fixMn  the  other  tribes  wiia 
ranged  themselves  under  a  common  standard  of  on[)ositioa  to  the  diviae 
parposea.  The  members  oi  this  powerful  tribe,  thus  augmeated  by  an  h^ 
terogeneous  association  of  kindred  souls,  were  the  builders  of  Babd  and 
die  ordinal  inventors  of  the  primeval  mythol<^  qfstem.  Dispersed  mi* 
TKoloQsIy  firom  the  seat  of  their  projected  empire,  they  penetmted^  ia 
armed  bodies,  to  almost  every  quarter  of  the  (^bbe.  Their  su]periority  m 
arts  and  arms  over  the  rest  of  mankind  rendered  them  ooitormly  victoriooa 
ia  their  eaterpriaes.  Wherever  they  preniled,  they  either  compelled  or 
penmaded  the  conquered  to  adopt  their  £avouiite  made  of  worship  and  iheir 
peoaKar  system  of  c^inioDs.  They  were  alike  successful  in  bending  the 
mads,  and  in  subduing  the  bodies,  of  men :  aod^  in  the  lapse  of  a  &w 
l^esy  the  whcde  worid  in  a  manner,  ibcsakiog  the  pore  reBgioo^  of  the  rig|b^ 
eoas  Noah,  wcmdered  to  find  iteelf  became  altogether  Cuthite. 

This  hypothesis,  though  reooamModed  by  all  that  talents  of  the  first  rate 
aould  advance  in  its  favour,  bears,  even  on  the  fint^aBce,  thi 
ingeniaoa  mytfaok^ipcal  romance. 
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^  Allowing  fbf  a  otiooaient  that  the  diildren  of  Cosh  and  a  few  associated  ®"^'*  '* 
adteoturers  were  alone  concerned  in  the  rebellious  apostasy  of  Babel,  we 
find  it  difl^ult  to  conceive,  how  a  single  tribe,  and  that  too  broken  into 
fmall  fragments  by  an  eminent  display  of  divine  vengeance,  could  manage 
to  subdue  and  convert  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  previously  retired 
in  a  prosperous  and  orderly  manner  to  their  appointed  settlements.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men,  regularly  organized 
and  well  disciplined,  are  generally  found  sufficient  both  to  conqueri  and  to 
retain  in  subjection,  much  greater  numbers  than  themselves  when  scattered 
over  the  fiice  of  a  country  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  occupations  of  civil 
life :  but  still  there  must  be  some  proportion  between  the  assailants  and  the 
assailed,  otherwise  no  superiority  of  military  tactics  could  compensate  for 
an  immeasurable  disproportion  of  numbers.  But  even  such  a  statement  as 
this  allows  far  more  than  can  fairly  be  conceded.  The  single  tribe  of  the 
Cuthites,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant,  was  not  only  broken 
ihto  a  variety  of  small  fragments ;  but  each  fragment  must  have  left  Babel, 
thoroughly  dispirited  with  a  recent  awfiil  judgment,  and  ccmsdous  of  the 
weakness  necessarily  produced  by  an  entire  disunion  and  disorganisation  of 
the  collected  force  by  which  it  had  been  hoped  to  acquire  universal  doorf- 
nion.  Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  it  b  hard  to  believe,  that, 
spreading  themselves  in  all  directions,  they  sliould  venture  in  small  troops 
to  attack  regularly  settled  communities,  comparatively  small  themselves  as 
yet,  I  allow,  but  still  very  far  exceeding  in  numbers  each  fragment  of  Cuth- 
ite  assailants :  communities  moreover,  whose  spirits  in  the  hour  of  danger 
would  of  course  be  raised  by  the  very  event  which  would  sit  heavy  on  the 
•ouls  of  their  enemies ;  for  the  miraculous  interposition  at  Babel  was  not  a 
thing  done  in  a  comer,  neither  could  it  possibly  be  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  natiixis.  Difficult  then  as  it  is  to  believe  a 
general  attack,  made  by  the  scattered  members  of  a  single  tribe  udder  such 
disheartening  circumstances ;  it  is  obviously  still  more  difficult  to  believe, 
tliat  this  daring  attack  should  be  uniformly  crowned  with  success.  Grant- 
ing every  tfiing  that  can  be  desired  to  the  chivalrous  intrepidity  of  the  Cutlu 
ites,  and  a  braver  race  of  men  never  existed  than  they  have  shewn  them-^ 
selves  to  be  in  all  ages ;  still  no  courage  can  vanquish  what  are  little  less 
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'  than  absolute  impossibilities.  That  everf  nation  should  fall  beneath  Aeir 
always  victorious  arms ;  that  none  should  be  found  brave  enoa|^  to  offer 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the  pit^ress  of  disjoined  handfuls  of  strag^en, 
trembling  under  a  recent  sense  of  divine  indignation,  and  predpitately 
flying  in  all  directions  from  the  scene  of  their  signal  humiliation :  is  a  phe- 
nomenon so  unexampled  in  history,  and  gives  one  such  a  thoroughly  con- 
temptible idea  of  the  manhood  of  all  tlie  other  descendants  of  Noah,  that 
nothing  short  of  evidence  the  most  incontrovertible  can  effect  the  belief  of 
it  But  the  most  difficult  achievement  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
It  has  ever  been  found  iar  more  easy  to  conquer  men's  bodies,  than  to  sub- 
jugate their  niind».  When  the  hardy  Cuthites  have  in  each  region  attacked 
and  vanquished  those  tribes,  which  quietly  retired  to  the  fixed  places  of  their 
settlement,  and  which,  having  no  hand  in  the  apostasy  of  Babel,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  carried  with  them  the  unadulterated  religion  in  the  prac- 
tice of  which  their  great  ancestor  lived  and  died ;  they  have  next  to  com- 
mence ttie  arduous  task  of  proselytism.  The  difficulties,  which  they  would 
hive  to  enrouoter  in  their  spiritual  mission,  would  partly  arise  fixim  the 
rooted  dislike  which  the  conquered  must  inevitably  feel  towards  their  ruth- 
less and  unprovoked  assailants,  partly  from  that  uocontroilable  huoiour  in 
man  which  always  makes  him  resist  whatever  is  forced  upon  him  l^  the 
strong  arm  of  capricious  tyranny,  and  partly  fiom  the  sentiuients  which 
^se  hitherto  uocorrupted  worshippers  of  God  must  have  felt  towards  the 
new  rdi^on  now  first  recommended  to  them  by  their  inst^eot  and  oppressive 
victors.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  abstract  horror,  whidi  they  ml|^t  ]», 
supposed  to  feel  at  a  broad  propoeitioa  of  open  Bportwy,  btmmnr  F^ed  in 
the  garb  of  pretended  wisdom ;  both  because  unhappily  in  all  ages  raeo 
have  been  but  too  prone  to  depart  from  tlie  truUi,  and  because  the  apostasy 
in  question  must  plainly  have  had  a  beginning  at  wtae  time :  but  I  certainly  i 
think,  that  no  period  could  have  been  found  more  inaospidous  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  idolatry,  than  tbut  which  the  Cuthites  are  represented  as  liav- 
iog  chosen.  They  themselves  must  have  been  not  only  bated  as  wanton  j 
aggressors,  but  they  must  have  been  aUiorred  as  impious  apostates  labour- 

'  ing    imder  the  manifest  wrath  of  the  inceoMtd  Deity.     Aud  yet,  great  in  I 
doqueoce  u  in  arms,  they  penuode  IhoM^  tftooi  they  bad  okeady  n 
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deeply  tajaredi  to  adopt  the  theological  system,  ii^ich  had  called  down  the     ^^*^*  *' 
divine  vengeance  upon  themselves,  tnd  which  must  have  been  known  to 
their  proselytes  to  hme  thus  called  it  down.     We  do  not  meet  with  occur* 
rences  like  this   in  history  :  still  less  do  we  meet  with  a  general  ag^omera* 
tion  of  such  occurrences*    There  have  been  instances,  in  which  barbarous 
victors  adopted  the  religion  of  a  vanquished  people  more  polished  than 
tiiemselves :  but  rardy  indeed  has  the  introduction  of  a  new  thedogy  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  demon  of  war  and  desolation.     The  progress  <rf  Mo- 
bammedism  might  indeed  be  adduced  as  a  striking  exception  to  what  has 
generally  happened :  but  tiiere  are  many  things  that  will  account  for  this 
circumstance,  which  we  vainly  seek  for  in  the  supposed   prepress  of  the 
Cuthic  superstition*     While  men  had  isx  departed  from  the  pure  faith  of  the 
gospel,  and  were  therefore  prepared  for  a  yet  further  departure,  the  preva* 
lence  of  Christianity  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  had  tended  greatly 
through  a  lai^  tract  of  country  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Paganism.    Of 
these  propitioiif  eveats  Mohammed  artfully  availed  himself  and  fabrieafeed 
his  imposture  accordingly.     He  proclaimed  open  war  against  the  now  laa* 
goishing  cause  of  idolatry :  but,  professu^  a  U^  reverence  both  for  Moses 
and  for  Christ,  he  declared  himself  sent  not  so  much  to  destroy  as  to  com* 
plete.    He  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets :  he  was  the  divine 
PSaraclete  especially  promised  by  the  son  of  Mary.     He  called  upon  the 
worshippers  of  the  one  God  to  attend  to  his  final  communication  to  erring 
man :  and  his  whole  system,  chiefly  borrowed  4s  it  is  from  the  garbled  Law 
and  Gospel,  may  well  be  esteemed,  not  so  much  a^  novel  and  unheardHif 
phenomenon,  as  a  recently  excogitaled  Christian  heresy.    This  visry  appel- 
lation has  accordingly  been  employed  to  designate  its  diaracter :  and^  at 
Gnosticism  and  Arianism  had  each  had  their  day,  so  Mohanimedism  only 
OGcnpied  the  minds  of  men  ready  prepared  to  receive  it     Hence  it  most 
flowished  in  the  speculative  eastern  empire ;  while,  in  the  western  division 
of  the  Roman  world,  recently  occupied  by  the  unlettered  warriors  of  the 
nortii,  it  made  little  progress,  and  took  no  permanent  root     Even  in  the 
east  it  was  not  uniformly  successfoL    The  Greek  church  still  lives  to  yto^ 
test  against  it,  still  lives  in  hope  of  liberation  from  its  tyranny :  and,  out  oC 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  thoiq^  it  established  itself  in  Persia,  il  ^ 
Pag.  Idol  VQL,  I.  I 
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has  never  been  able  wholly  to  eradicate  Maf^anisni ;  while  the  stubbont 
theology  of  the  inflexible  Hindoos  has  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  evcr^  prose- 
lyting attempt  whether  Mohammedan  or  Christian.  Their  bodies  have  io- 
deed  been  subdued  by  tlie  votaries  both  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  Goapd : 
but  their  minds,  I  speak  of  them  as  a  nation,  have  erer  been  found  invin- 
cible. Yet  are  the  Cutbic  warriors,  under  every  disadvantage  that  can 
well  be  ima^Ded,  supposed  to  have  been  alike  successfiil  in  the  kbour  of 
subjugation  and  in  the  more  arduous  work  of  conversion. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  is  built  wholly  upon  the  concession,  that  the 
children  of  Cush  with  some  perturbed  spirits  from  the  other  Noetic  tribes 
were  aione  concerned  in  the  apostasy  of  Babel ;  while  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
fuevious  to  the  building  of  the  tower,  had  quietly  retired  to  thdr  appointed 
settlements  :  but  it  still  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  such  a  theory  will 
accord  with  the  scriptural  account  of  those  early  transactiuos,  as  under^ 
stood  in  its  most  plain  and  obvious  acceptation.  I  must  confess,  tba^  al- 
though I  had  once  assented,  not  indeed  with  perfect  satisfactioa,  to  the  bj- 
pothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant,  a  more  attentive  consideration  of  the  sabject  hag 
led  me  to  a  thorough  conviittion  that  it  is  nntenable :  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  warrant  for  believing  that  the  children  of  Cosh  and  tiie  accideatal- 
•dherents  to  their  party  were  the  lok  agents  at  BabeA,  and  tint  they  were 
dispersed  from  thence  over  the  boe  of  the  earth  Mb$equemt  ta  an  orderly 
settlement  of  the  other  descendantt  of  Noah;  on  the  csntnrf,  die  lia> 
saical  account  plainly  intimates,  ao  fer  aa  I  i 
the  tower  was  a  joint  attempt  of  al/ 1 
but  one  dispersitm  and  settlement  of  i 
deluge  wliich  commenced  frooi  the  land  «f  S 
preternatural  manifestation  of  divine  wrath. 

(3.)  This  brings  me  to  the  third  opinion,  bv  which  we  may  account  for 
the  remarkable  unilbrmity  that  subsists  in  the  vuriuus  systems  uf  pagan  my- 
thology.    Even  independent  of  other  cutwideraiions,  it  certainly  luts  a  great 
advantage  above  the  former  two  in  pobt  of  ■  tntract  prubabiUl 
seen  the  difficult  of  believing,  either  titat 
became  the  servile  imitattMs  of  some  one  tk 
conquered  and  converted  by  the  unsariaW 
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terttered  and  disjointed  tribe.     But  no  such  difficulty  occurs  in  admitting  tfie     ^"^*  '* 
tlnrd  of^nion :  the  adoption  of  it  renders  every  thing  easy,  natural,  and 
probable.     The  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  following  manner. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  before  the  rapidly  progressive 
increase  of  mankind  had  rendered  their  separation  etiher  necessary  or  de- 
sireable,  the  rudiments  of  all  future  nations  would  be  assembled  together  in 
one  region  and  would  jointly  form  one  moderately  large  community.  Such 
a  community,  during  the  lives  of  the  first  patriarchs,  would  be  greatly  in-  ,. 
iuenced  by  tiiem  both  in  religion  and  polity :  but,  when  they  were  removed 
from  tfiis  earthly  scene,  and  when  no  one  by  mere  succession  could  hope  to* 
obtain  an  equal  d^ree  of  authority  over  the  daily  increasing  multitude,,  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  teach  us,  that  ambition  would  soon 
b^in  to  agitate  the  breast  of  some  aspiring  individual  whose  conscious  ta- 
lents raised  him  above  the  level  of  his  political  equals.  Weaker  minds  have 
ever  been  found  to  bend  before  the  commanding  powers  of  those  strong  minds 
which  seem  bom  for  empire. 

Such  an  individual,  as  I  have  supposed,  in  order  to  farther  his  project^* 
would  naturally ^r^f  communicate  it  to  his  immediate  brethren  and  relatives* 
Prudence  would  however  teach  him  to  suppress  all  intimation  of  his  own 
prifoate  views.    The  ambition  of  the  tribesmen  would  be  generally  stimu-  * 
bted  by  the  prospect  of  their  common  a^randisement 

The  union  of  a  powerful  family,  and  the  steady  cooperation  of  its  mem- 
bers on  all  puUic  occasions,  would  soon  insensibly  give  them  a  decided  supe-  ^ 
riority  over  their  disjointed  associates ;  who  were  held  together  by  no  parti- 
cular band,  who  w^ne  led  by  no  regular  plan  to  act  in  concert,  and  who  had 
ao  suspicion  of  the  dominatioii  which  was  about  to  be  established  over  them.  - 
Every  hour  the  various  branches  of  that  aspiring  family  would  be  more  closely. 
Knked  together,  both  by  a  sense  of  interest,  and  by  the  love  of  newly-tasted 
mofite :  while  the  animating  soul,  who,  with  popular  manners  and  with  a 
shew  of  unobtrusive  humility,  was  the  main-spring  of  each  movement,  would 
daily  acquire  fresh  influence  over  the  whole  community,  and  would  daily  be 
felt  bythe  members  of  his  own  tribe  to  be  more  and  more  necessary  to  timr 
projects  of  self^dvanoement. 

to  iocreasei  xfurious  laws  would  from  time  totaoM  b^ 
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•^•K  I*     found  necessary.    But  laws  cannot  be  enforced  without  autiMMity :  adl 

rity^  however  it  may  weigh  with  the  better  disposed  who  acknowledge  the  bo* 

nefits  of  an  equal  legisiatioui  is  held  in  little  reverence  by  the  profligate  and  the 

turbulent,  unless  it  be  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  efficient  powor.    In 

such  a  state  of  things,  the  first  magistrates  would  incnritably  be  appointed  out 

of  that  active  paramount  tribe»  which  had  now  for  some  years  been  in  tha 

habit  of  taking  the  lead  on  all  puMic  occasions :  and  these  magistrates,  th<a 

invested  with  authority,  would  soon  speciously  point  out  the  necesMty  of  llmr 

being  provided  with  a  force  sufficient  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  their 

sentences.     But  who  could  be  deemed  more  proper  persons  than  themselves, 

to  select  fit  coadjutors?  The  superiority  of  their  mental  endowments,  naturally 

produced  by  habits  of  business,  would  give  them  a  degree  of  influence,  which 

few  would  be  either  able  or  willing  to  oppose.   As  they  bad  insensibly  occupied 

the  magistracy,  they  would  also  nominate  the  inferior  retainers  and  offioera 

of  justice.    These,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  would  be  af^pointed 

out  of  their  own  tribe ;  both  because  they  could  best  depend  upon  the  steady 

cooperation  of  their  immediate  brethren,  and  because  such  an  arrangement 

would  most  efiectually  further  their  plans  of  empire. 

The  first  weapons  then  would  be  forged  for  a  regidarly  m^ganized  body  of 
conservators  of  the  public  peace;  and  the  mranhers  oi  this  formidable  body 
would  soon  become  accustomed  to  act  together  under  the  orders  of  mag^ra- 
tual  superiors,  who  were  of  their  own  family.  United  among  themselves, 
and  provided  with  arms,  they  would  feel  their  power  and  importance ;  and 
could  not  but  know,  that,  instead  of  being  the  servants  of  the  state,  they  were 
its  absolute  masters.  Occasions  of  active  interference  would  soon  be  either 
found  or  made.  Weak  and  uncombioed  resistance  would  soon  be  discovered 
to  be  firuitless.  Offenders  would  speedily  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
And,  by  firequent  skirmishes  with  the  refractory,  the  armed  ministers  oif  justice 
would  daily  improve  in  courage  and  discipline.  Thus  a  caste  of  warriors, 
jealous  in  transmitting  their  hi(^  privileges  to  their  own  exclusive  posterity, 
would  imperceptibly  arise  t)ut  of  the  wants  of  socbty^  even  wten  as  yet 
there  was  no  foreign  enemy  in  being :  while  the  mass  of  the  communiQft 
over  which  they  ruled,  whatever  subdivisions  might  afterwards  be  developed 
by  iDcreaaing  wants  or  luxury^  wooU,  by  a  progress  equally  gradual  and 
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equally  ture,  oonrtitaite  two  sobordinate  castes  of  artizam  or  tradumen  and 
of  peoiMnti  or  personal  cuUhatars  tf  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  can  the  energetic  mind^  which  has  set  the  wliole  machine  in 
modont  be  supposed  to  be  a  supine  and  unobservant  spectator  of  what 
18  passing  ?  As  his  tribe  would  be  preeminent  among  the  people,  as  the 
armed  magistrates  would  be  preeminent  in  the  war-tribe ;  so  would  he  be 
preeminent  among  the  magistrates.  From  hb  talents  and  from  his  influence, 
he  would  habitually  take  the  lead  on  every  occasion :  his  audiori^  would  be 
tacitly  feltt  and  recogniied :  he  would  almost  insenubly  glide  into  the  seat  of 
empire :  and  a  chie^  thus  supported,  differs  but  in  name  from  a  king.  The 
want  of  a  head,  to  whom  all  might  look  up  as  their  superior,  who  miglit  be 
the  fountain  of  justice  and  honour,  and  who  in  short  might  fill  the  place  of 
the  chief  of  the  mkgifttrates,  would  be  felt  and  owned.  The  first  king  would 
be  a  soldier  chosen  out  of  the  war-tribe. 

The  ambition  of  the  aspiring  individual  is  now  crowned  with  success : 
henceforth  he  has  only  to  study,  how  he  may  best  render  his  authority  firm 
and  perpetual  lu  a  political  point  of  view,  however  nnfavouraUe  such  an 
armngement  is  to  the  display  of  talent,  the  division  into  castes,  whidi  the 
ififiint  society  had  almost  spontaneously  undergone,  would  be  singularly  usefid 
iA-^m  solid  establishment  of  regal  power.  The  system  therefore,  which  the 
new  prince  would  adopt,  b  sufficiently  obvious  even  on  the  very  first  sight  ci 
the  question.  As  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  soldier  would  be  equally 
gratified,  by  assigning  to  his  caste  the  first  rank  in  the  community  as  it  b  now 
coostitBted,  and  by  ordaining  that  no  one  should  bear  arms  but  the  son  ci 
one  who  had  borne  arms  before  him :  so  would  the  yoke  of  servile  obedienee 
be  most  securely  rivetted  upon  the  necks  of  the  two  inferior  castes,  so  for* 
midable  to  the  warrior  in  point  of  numbers  should  the  energy  of  their  minds 
ever  have  an  opportunity  g^ven  of  displaying  itself,  by  decreeing,  under  tiie 
spedotis  pretext  of  the  public  good,  that  the  son  should  invariably  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  father;  because,  when  the  grave  experience  of  one  gene* 
ration  was  thus  perpetually  handed  down  to  another,  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  would  moat  surdy  attain  the  lu^iest  possible  state  of  per* 
fection. 

Yet,  however  efficadoua  this  policy  mij^t  he  to  a  certain  extent;  how- 
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ever  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier  might  be  secured  by  liie  proud 
that  his  sovereign  would  invariably  be  his  tribesman,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
artizan  and  the  peasant  bowed  down  to  unresisting  submission  by  the  feeling 
of  habitual  and  irremediable  inferiority :  still  such  a  prince,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, could  not  but  be  deeply  convinced,  from  his  long  study  of  human 
nature,  that  mind  can  only  be  permanently  governed  by  the  operation  of 
mind.  He  would  be  aware,  that  his  project  of  establishing  a  perpetual  uni- 
versal empire  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  well-known  command,  diat 
the  children  of  Noah  should  replenish  the  whole  earth,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  should  branch  out  by  their  tribes  and  by  their  families  accord- 
ing as  the  Most  High  had  divided  to  each  infant  nation  the  appointed  lot  of 
its  future  inheritance. '  The  religion  therefore  of  his  people  decidedly  mili- 
tated ag^unst  his  schemes  of  imperial  grandeur :  and,  since  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  was  but  an  indifferent  engine  of  state  policy,  some  other  more 
flexible  system  must  be  invented,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  must  be 
suppressed  as  much  as  possible,  otherwise  his  empire  will  fall  to  pieces  at  its 
very  commencement  by  the  mere  emigration  of  his  subjects.  Under  such  dr-. 
cumstances,  the  crooked  policy  of  this  accomplished  statesman  would  be  of  a 
kind,  pretty  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  scripturally  proverbial  son  of  Nebat 
who  made  Israel  to  sin :  and  unhappily  human  nature,  instead  of  opposiof^ 
has,  from  its  radical  corruption,  been  ever  found  ready  to  facilitate  and  pro-, 
mote  each  iniquitous  project  of  the  present  description.  He  would  omceive 
the  idea  of  introducing  a  new  religion,  which,  when  moulded  into  a  proper  - 
form,  would  be  a  most  powerful  engine  of  state :  for  thus  would  he  govern 
men  by  the  united  influence  of  armed  authority  and  of  appalling  super- 
stition. 

But  to  render  such  a  religion  efficacious  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  set  apart  a  regularly  organized  body  of  men,  who  might , 
assume  the  sacred  character  of  the  priesthood^  and  who,  by  solely  ministering, 
in  misnamed  holy  things,  might  acquire  an  uncontrouled  empire  over  the  minds . 
and  consciences  of  the  abused  community.  The  body,  to  which  so  importai^. 
a  charge  was  entrusted,  would  not  be  lightly  chosen.  It  must  be  comjxMe^ 
of  men,  whose  steady  cooperation  could  be  depended  upon,  and  whq9S(|9^ 


knts  were  equal  to  the  task  of  so  plaosibly  recommeiiding  die  new  system 
«s  not  too  violently  to  offend  old  habits  and  opinions.  But  where  could  he 
look  for  such  coadjutors,  except  to  the  faithful  and  kindred  tribe  of  warriors, 
whose  interests  were  so  closely  linked  with  his  own  ?  The  project  would  be 
comnjunicated  to  bis  confidential  ministers :  proper  persons  would  be  se» 
lected  to  arrange  and  manage  the  apostasy :  and  tke  sacerdotal  caste  would 
thus  emanate  from  the  mtUaty  caste.  As  the  regular  and  necessary  suc- 
cession of  son  to  fiBither  was  already  established  in  the  three  other  castes,  the 
same  policy  would  naturally  be  adopted  in  reg^  to  the  priesthood :  but  this 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  it  that  d^ree  of  spiritual  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  governed,  which  was  necessary  to  bring  them  efiectually 
into  due  subjection.  The  armed  magistracy  and  the  sovereign  himself  must 
set  tlie  example  of  paying  a  high  veneration  to  the  ministers  of  religion^ 
otherwise  they  could  hope  to  carry  but  little  weight  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  community.  To  give  precedence  to  those,  who  were  at  once  their  bre- 
tfiren  by  blood,  and  who  were  invested  with  the  hi^  office  of  serving  the 
]god  whom  they  adored,  would  not  shock  the  pride  of  a  nevi  ly  rising  military 
nobility :  and  the  prince  himsdf  would  politically  affect  to  consider  it  as  hk 
highest  honour  and  prerogative  to  be  at  once  a  priest  and  a  king.  He 
would  ambitiously  on  all  occasions  obey  the  instructions  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  as  being  the  special  communications  of  heaven :  but  he  would  duly 
tidie  care,  that  tliose  instructions  should,  in  the  first  instance,  originate  with 
himself.  Thus  nould  be  govern  by  the  two-ibld  engine  of  force  and  fimud : 
tfie  military  caste  aould  uphold  the  priestly  caste  by  force  of  arms;  and  the 
priestly  caste,  in  return,  would  consecrate  each  state  measure  of  the  military 
caste  by  ilie  awful  sanctions  of  rdigioo. 

When  the  community  was  in  such  a  state,  if  it  suddenly  fell  asunder  either 
by  civil  vkilenoe,  Ibetilogical  dissention,  some  jiretematural  interposition  of 
Ood»  or  a  mixture  of  all  these  causes,  it  is  sufficiently  easy  to  perceive  what 
woM  be  the  almost  inevitable  consequence.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  de» 
pressed  by  the  two  govening  castes,  and  tlioroughly  inured  to  passive  sub- 
missioii.  would  have  no  leaders  of  tkehr  cam  castes  or  families,  under  whose 
guidance  they  would  lie  disposed  to  place  themselves:  hence,  though  the 
members  of  each  tribe  v^oiild  naturally  set  out  cofffointljf  in  quest  of  new 
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settlemeDts  and  would  separate  themselves  from  all  other  tribes^  and  tiunigh 
such  tribes  as  sprang  from  some  noted  common  ancestor  would  be  disposed 
to  keep  more  id  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  another  thAn  of  such  as 
sprang  from  some  different  common  anoestori  still  they  would  almost  inva- 
riably emigrate  under  the  rule  of  those  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
obey.  Every  familyi  with  very  few  exceptions^  would  set  out  under  a  priest- 
hood and  military  nobility  of  an  entirely  distinct  fiunily  from  themselves. 
The  governors  ^  course  would  bear  but  a  very  small  arithmetical  proportion 
to  the  governed :  consequently,  allhou^  die  governors  would  long  haughtily 
preserve  the  name  of  their  own  peculiar  ancestor  and  would  boast  of  a  more 
pure  and  noble  genealogy  tlian  the  governed,  each  family,  as  it  increased  into 
a  nation,  would  obviously  distinguish  itself  from  all  other  fiunilies  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  him,  from  whom,  as  a  body,  it  was  descended. 

But,  though  such  tribes,  as  constituted  the  inferior  castes  of  the  original 
community,  could  not  emigrate  except  under  the  guidance  of  certain  of  their 
former  leaders,  sacerdotal  and  military;  the  reverse  would  by  no  ineans  be 
necessarily  the  case.  From  various  causes,  in  such  a  state  of  general  com- 
motion, many  members  of  the  two  higher  castes  might  be  separated  iroin 
their  brethren ;  and  might  be  left  without  any,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of,  retainers.  These,  retiring  in  an  unmixed  state,  would  fimn  a 
nation  in  its  own  opinion  peculiarly  noble,  as  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
priests  and  warriors.  Of  such  a  nation  the  characteristics  would  inblKUy 
be  a  high  chivalrous  spirit,  an  ardent  thirst  after  military  glory,  a  propdi- 
sity  to  live  by  rapine  rather  than  by  peacefril  labour,  a  habit  of  invading  the 
territories  of  its  less  warlike  neighbours,  a  roving  unsettled  humour  which 
would  incline  its  members  far  more  to  personal  than  to  local  attachments,  an 
adoption  of  the  pastoral  life  as  best  calculated  to  gratify  at  onoe  their  love 
of  idleness  and  their  hatred  of  repose, '  an  extreme  sensibility  as  to  the  point 
of  personal  honour,  a  strong  jealousy  with  regard  to  their  own  liberty  unitdl 
with  a  proneness  to  trample  on  the  freedom  and  privil^sges  of  those' whom  Aej 
might  subjugate,  a  contempt  for  commerce,  and  a  ready  submission  to  die 
ministers  of  their  ancient  paternal  theology  though  they  would  consider 


'  Mira  diversiiate  natura,  says  a  great  historian,  cum  iidem  hommes  <ic  ame»t  i 
oderint  qnietem.    Such  a  diversity  naturally  arises  out  of  the  military  and  psitonl  lift. 
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themselves  as  degraded  by  bowing  the  servile  neck  to  mere  secular  despo-  okap.  i. 
tism.  Each  citizen  of  a  nation  like  this  would  consider  himself  as  noble, 
and  would  look  down  with  high-souled  contempt  on  a  plebeian  world. 
Hence  names  would  probably  be  invented  expressive  of  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority. They,  who  constituted  such  a  people,  remembering  the  empire  pos- 
sessed by  their  ancestors,  and  proud  of  the  uncontaminated  purity  of  their 
descent,  would  be  apt  to  style  thendselves  kings  and  to  add  the  epithet  of 
nya/  either  to  their  professional  name  of  shepherds  or  to  the  gentile  name 
which  they  inherited  from  their  great  forefether :  and  their  actions  would  be 
agreeable  to  their  notions ; '  whenever,'  in  consequence  of  a  desolating  excur- 
sion, they  established  their  sovereignty  in  regions  already  occupied  by  a  more 
peaceful  and  industrious  race,  they  would  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  a  state  of 
villainage,  and  by  the  distribution  of  the  landed  property  among  tliemselves 
according  to  the  military  rank  which  they  had  held  they  would  in  the  natural 
course  <^  things  distinctly  mark  out  the  rudiments  of  what  has  been  called 
the  feudal  system.  But  several  years,  perhaps  centuries,  must  elapae  after 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  community^  befim 
Ifaese  pastoral  warriors  w*ould  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake  any  distant 
enterprizes  upon  a  larg^  scale.  Time  alone  could  supply  the  deficiency  in 
their  original  numbers:  but,  when  once  such  a  people  was  set  in  motion,  it 
is  hard  to  say  wlien  they  would  be  stopped.  Age  after  age  would  witness 
their  destructive  conquests ;  and  the  fisurest  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  wouk), 
at  different  periods,  fall  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  these  military  adventiHners. 
*  Meanwhile  it  is  evident,  diat,  if  genuine  religion  were  first  debaited  and 
corrupted  to  apostate  idolatry  when  all  mankind  formed  but  a  single  com- 
nunity,  the  same  theological  system,  making  due  allowance  for  sectarial 
variations,  would  be  carried  away  from  the  common  centre,  and  would  l>e 
established  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  according  as  the  dispersed  tribes 
mi^t  happen  to  settle  themselves.  Doubtless  the  first  colonies  would  be 
planted  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  prim- 
eval communfty,  the  only  real  universal  empire  that  ever  subsisted ;  and 
many  ages  must  have  rolled  away,  before  the  whole  world  was  peopled :  but 
the  aame  canaes  would  still  produce  the  same  effects :  each  new  trib^  as  it 
P(^g.  Id§L  4^%  VOL.  I.  K,      . 
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broke  off  from  its  pai'ent  Gtock  and  advanced  into  empty  and  unknowa  rfr- 
^ons  in  quest  of  an  independent  settlement,  would  carry  with  it  tberelij^on 
of  its  futtiers ;  each  would  set  forth  under  the  guidance  of  young  and  enter- 
prizing  supernumeraries  of  the  militaiy  and  sacerdotal  castes ;  and  each, 
when  it  became  a  nation,  would  feitlifully  reflect  the  features,  both  religious 
and  politiciil,  of  the  society  ^ence  it  sprang.  The  same  operaticHi,  allow- 
ing fur  those  smaller  changes  which  time  and  human  fickleness  will  ever  pro* 
duce,  would  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  earth  was  replenished  to 
its  utmost  extremities.  Circle  would  be  succeeded  by  circle  in  the  allegorical 
waters  of  many  nations,  each  caused  by  each,  though  all  ultimatdy  origi- 
nating from  one  centrical  a^tation;  until  further  pn^ress  was  stopped  only 
liy  tlic  restraining  banks  of  the  mighty  lake :  but  the  formof  every  new  un- 
dulation would  still  be  an  exac^  tliough  less  distinct  transcript  of  that,  by 
which  it  was  occasioned. 

3.  I  pretend  not  to  say,  tliat  such,  in  erery  particular,  would  be  the  ori^o 
and  progress  of  society  and  idolatry  from  the  earliest  postdiluvian  age :  but 
the  great  ouliina  at  least  of  this  tlieory  seem  to  me  to  accord,  in  a  very  re> 
markable  manner,  with  history  both  sacred  and  profane. 

The  striking  uniformity,  observable  throughout  the  various  mytholt^csl 
systems  of  paganism  as  established  in  countries  widely  separated  from  eadi 
other,  is  the  matter  ofjact  to  be  accounted  for :  and  of  three  different  hy- 
potheses, which  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  that,  which  supposes  all 
mankind  to  have  been  once  united  together  in  a  single  community,  to  have 
corrupted  themselves  during  the  period  of  their  unim  by  adopting  a  certain 
system  of  apoiitate  theology,  and  afterwards  when,  they  were  diaperaed  to 
have  equally  carried  off  in  their  several  tribes  the  iBaine  religbua  speculaUow 
and  practices,  appears,  even  as  a  matter  of  «btttict  cqqiactui^  to  aflbrd  tba 
most  easy  and  natural  solution.  ■  .        :■   ■'■■  \-  •:- 

Now,  if  we  proceed  to  ctmsutt  the  {aip      I^^^^^P'^  ^"^ 
thing  very  simitar  to  what  has  be«i  w;  ^CscnES^s  taking  place  iit>' 

the  infancy  of  postdiluvian  kcnIj.  >  ■■* 

According  to  the  leart  conatnilMd  y^j|||ygmmgj||y| 

language  used  by  Mosea,  M  amiH 
few  pious  iodividuab,  at  the  doita 
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undertaken  from  the  r^ofi  where  the  Ark  rested  and  where  they  had  con- 
tinued to  live  for  some  generations  after  the  flood,  find  themselves  in  a  large 
and  fertile  plain.  Here  they  agree,  by  common  consent,  to  build  a  city 
and  a  tower,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  their  dispersion  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  knew  it  to  be  the  intent 
of  heaven,  that  they  should  be  thus  dispersed,  in  order  that  different  nations 
should  arise  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  gradually  filled  with  inhabitants  by  the  increasing  population  of  distinct 
and  independent  societies.  This  determination  of  Providence  however  did 
aot  suit  the  project,  which  bad  ocaipied  their  minds.  They  were  resolved, 
diat  they  would  not  be  dbpersed,  but  that  adhering  firmly  together  they 
would  form  one  single  community.  In  process  of  time,  as  they  increased 
in  numbers,  colonies  might  be  freely  allowed  to  branch  off  from  the  parent 
state :  but,  for  the  present,  they  were  bent  upon  coalition,  and  were  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  any  diminution  either  of  glory  or  comfort  l^  what  fbey 
deemed  a  premature  separation. 

The  ringleader  in  this  rebellion  was  Nimrod :  for  the  city,  which  they 
eadfUiged  in  building,  was  called  Babel  or  Babylon ;  and  the  be^noing .  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  Babel  and  three  subordinate  towiis: 
their  city  also  wai  built  in  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  and  Nimrod's  Babel  is  like* 
wise  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  land  of  Shinar. '  There  can  be  no 
doubt  therefore,  that  Nimrod's  Babel  was  the  identical  Babel,  which  man- 
kind in  one  great  society  had  begun  to  erect :  whence  it  will  plainly  follow^ 
since  Babel  was  the  bqpnning  of  Nimrodfs  kingdom,  that  Ae  must  have  been 
the  person  who  was  the  author  of  the  rebellion.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  phrase- 
ology employed  by  Moses,  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  character 
of  Nimrod,  indisputably  prove,  that  that  aspiring  character  had  made  him* 
adf  the  sovereign  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  toi 
see  his  empire  dissolved  at  its  very  commencement  by  the  secession  and  dis- 
persion of  his  subjects.  If  Babel  were  the  beginning  of  hb  kingdom^  then 
be  muit  necessarily  have  been  a  king ;  for  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom^ 
involws  the  idea  of  the  royalty  of  its  founder.    Accordingly,  be  is  said  tcK 

• 

*  Geo.  xi,  2,  9*  X*  10. 
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have  been  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  and  a  mighty  hunter  before  tie  Zardj 
terms,  expressive  of  power  on  the  one  hand^  and  of  violence  used  to  uphold 
that  power  on  the  other/ 

Nimrod  was  the  son  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah  :  and, 
as  he  is  mentioned  the  last  of  all  the  children  of  Cush  and  in  a  manner 

■ 

which  seems  to  imply  some  sort  of  difference  from  them,  it  is  probaUe*. 
that  he  was  tlie  favourite  child  of  his  Other's  old  age,  bom  many  years  after, 
his  first-specified  brethren,  and  chronologically  coinciding  periiaps  with  the 
sixth  or  seventh  generation  from  Noah  in  some  lines  though  standing  himself 
only  in  the  third  place  of  descent  Such  being  the  genealogy  of  Nimrod, 
the  family,  by  whose  instrumentality  and  cooperation  he  would  attam  to 
sovereign  power  or  (in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture)  become  a  mighty  hun- 
ter in  the  earthy  would  obviously  be  that  of  Cush  :  consequently,  the  first 
or  rather  the  only  universal  empire  would  be  founded  by  the  Cushim  or 
Cuthim  under  the  guidance  of  Nimrod.  These  would  therefore  be  the  as- 
sociates of  their  daring  sovereign  in  the  chase,  whether  literal  or  figwative : 
these  would  constitute  the  order  of  his  military  nobility,  when  he  under- 
took the  project  of  erecting  a  kingdom  on  the  necks  of  the  other  descend* 
ants  of  Noah. 

.  In  the  short  account,  which  Moses  gives  of  this  early  transaction,  no  di- 
rect mention  is  made  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  religion ; 
thou^  something  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  assertion,  that  no- 
thing could  restrain  the  roving  imagination  of  this  rebellious  community  :  but 
the  Jews  have  ever  supposed,  tiiat  idolatry  commenced  at  fiabel ;  whence 
they  have  a  story,  that  Abraham  was  cast  mto  a  furnace  b>  Nimrod  for  re- 
fusing lo  worship  tiie  sacred  fire,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  solar  deity.* 
We  have  however  far  better  autlK>rity  than  Jewish  tradition,  though  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  slight  it  as  altogether,  nugatory,  for  asserting,  that 

'  It  is  not  improbable,  that  he  might  literally  have  trained  his  miliury  officers  of  justice 
in  the  hardy  exercise  of  hunting  wild  beasts,  which  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  lively  image  of 
war.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  descendants  of  these  warriors  have  always  been  peculiarly  attached 
to  the  chase,  and  have  deemed  it  a  prerogative  of  nobility  loo  valuable  to  be  communicated 
to  plebeians.     See  Bochart.  Phalcg.    lib.  iv.   c.   12.  p.    227,    228. 

*  Fabric.  Codex  Pwudepig.  vol*  i.  p.  344. 
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tiM  first  systematic  apostasy  iirain  pure  religion  was  Gon^ummated  at  Babel,  cbavw  r. 
and  that  from  that  centre  it  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world  The  pro- 
phet of  the  Apocalypse  styles  Babylon  or  Babel  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth ;'  by  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  is 
meant,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  that  all  the  abominations  of 
apostate  idolatry  originated  from  that  city  as  fix>m  a  common  parent  St 
John  is  indeed  speaking  of  a  mystic  Babel ;  but,  unless  the  type  accurately 
correspond  with  the  antitype,  the  whole  propriety  of  the  allusion  is  de- 
stroyed. What  the  figurative  Babel  therefore  has  been  in  the  Christian 
world,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  literal  Babel  was  in  the  patriarchal  world. 
But,  in  the  Christian  world,  the  figurative  Babel  has  been  the  mother  of  an 
idolatrous  apostasy,  which,  reviving  under  a  new  name  the  ancient  pagan 
demonolatry  or  worship  of  deified  men,  long  disfigured  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Church  universal  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Therefore  the 
literal  Babel  must  have  been  the  mother,  in  the  patriarchal  world,  of  that 
mixed  system  .of  demonolatry,  which  seduced  men  firom  the  truth,  and 
which  was.  thence  diffused  throughout  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  fit>m  the  language  used  by  tfaa 
apostle :  and,  in  the  abstract,  it  must  be  equally  drawn  both  by  Papist  and 
by  Protestant ;  for,  whatever  community  may  be  meant  by  the  mystic  Babel^ 
since  its  characteristic  is  that  of  being  the  parent  and  author  of  an  idokip 
trous  system  which  spreads  itselV  over  the  earth,  its  prototype,  the  literal 
Babel,  must  necessarily  have  been  distinguished  by  a  similar 
In  other  words,  the  one  idolatrous  system,  which  with  certain 
prevailed  alike  in  every  pagan  nation,  must  have  originated  at  Babel,  ami- 
must  from  that  first  postdiluvian  city  have  been  carried  into  all  quarters  of  the 
l^tobe  by  them  of  the  dispen^ioo.  This  character  of  Babel  agrees  very  ex^ 
acUy  with  what  we  read  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturea.  It 
is  uniformly  represented  as  t>eing  given  up  to  tlie  vain  imaginations  of  a 
gross  idolatry  ;  and  there  are  two  passages  in  particular,  which,  if  1  mistake 
not,  decidedly  and  literally  confirm  the  opinion,  that  must  apparently  be 
drawn  firom  the  language  employed  by  St.  John  respecting  the  autitypical 
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^OK  I.  mill  mystic  Babel.  The  literal  city  of  Nimrod  13  said  by  Jeremiah  to  have 
been  a  golden  cup^  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken:  the  nations  haoc 
drunken  of  her  wine  ;  therefore  are  the  nations  mad.^  If  we  inquire  what 
is  intended  by  this  intoxicating  potion^  which  Babel  figuratively  adminia- 
tered  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  produced  the  effect  of  com* 
pletely  disordering  their  spiritual  understanding,  we  are  afterwards  plainly 
told  that  it  was  idolatry.^  In  a  similar  strain  we  find  the  9^^^  city  ad- 
dressed by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Persist  now  in  thine  tnchantments  anil  in 
the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries^  in  which  thou  hast  laboured  from  tht 
youth  ;  if  peradventure  thou  mayest  be  profited^  if  thou  mayesi  be 
strengthened  by  them.  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble^  the  fire  shall  bum 
them  up.  Such  shall  these  be  unto  thee,  with  whom  thou  hast  laboured; 
thy  negodators,  with  whom  thou  hast  dealt  from  tht  touth.'  Sorcery 
and  inchantment  formed  a  constituent  and  essential  part  of  the  fidse  theo- 
logy of  the  Gentiles ;  that  theology,  with  the  fiimes  of  which  Babel  made 
ALL  the  earth  drunken.  But  in  such  practices  Babel  is  here  said,  to  have 
laboured  from  her  youth.  Now  the  allegorical  youth  of  an  empire  is 
Ihe  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  Therefore  Babel  must  have  bees 
idolatrous  from  the  very  first. 

ThuSi  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  indisputably .  ^>pear8,  that  Ihe  idolaby^ 
by  which  all  tlie  nations  of  the  earth  were  infatuated,  was  a  system,  orige*. 
nally  invented  at  Babel  under  the  auspice^  of  Nimrod  and  Us  Cuthitesi  and 
afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  replenishing  the  world  with  inhabkants  by 
the  various  scattered  members  of  his  broken  empire,  carried  off  alike  to  the 
nearest  and  to  the  most  remote  countries  of  the  globe.  Such  being  the  case^ 
though  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  certainly  not  affected  by.  this  cip- 
cumstance;  all  those  theories,  which  would  deduce  the  origin  ci  pagan  my- 
thology either  from  Egypt  or  from  Hindostaii  or  fix>m  any  other  coimtry 
peopled  after  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  must,  according  to  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  matter,  fall  to  the  ground. 

4.  Though  Scripture  teaches  us  that  Babel  was  fomuled  by  Nimrod  and 
consequently  that  the  first  empire  was  that  of  die  .Cushim,  and  thou^lk 

'  Jerem.  li.  7-  *  herein,  li.  17, 1»,  19.  '  UaJBh  xlvii.  IS,  14, 15. 
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forttier  kifonns  v»  that  the  idolatry  of  the  whole  world  originated  fromthiif  ^^^' '' 
centrical  pointi  it  is  silent  respecting  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Cush.  In  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  settlement  of  the  earth  by 
the  posterity  of  Noah,  it  simply  enumeretes  the  future  nations  by  the  names 
of  their  several  anoestorsi  specifying  however  in  some  instances  the  regions 
Irhere  they  were  planted :  thus  the  isles  of  the  Gentileb,  or  the  maritime 
countries  of  Europe,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  divided  by  the  children 
of  Japhet ;  while  the  b(Nrders  of  the  Hammonian  Canaanites  are  distinctly 
pointed  oat  by  the  specification  of  certain  well-known  cities.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  gathered  from  Scripture  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute  the 
supposition,  that,  from  the  natural  operation  of  political  causes,  when  the 
Cuthic  empire  of  Babel  was  dissolved,  each  tribe  would  for  the  most  part 
emigrate  under  the  guidance  of  a  Cuthic  priesthood  and  military  nobility^ 
For  I  cannot  deem  the  mere  silence  of  Scripture  any  confutation  of  such  s( 
theory :  because,  since  these  Cusbim  would  bear  but  a  very  small  arithme- 
tical proportion  to  the  several  fitmilies  over  which  they  presidedi  each  Ja- 
^bedc^  each  Shemite,   and  each  Hammonian,  tribe  would  obviously  hH 

m 

emunerated,  not  with  reference  to  their  supposed  governors,  but  with  ah 
eye  to  the  descent  ^gof  their  diief  population  from  some  common  ancestor ; 
jurt  as,  in  a  genealogical  catalogue  of  the  modem  European  nations,  the 
English  would  be  described  as  Saxons  without  any  regard  to  the  small  ad* 
mixture  of  Danish  or  Norman  military  rulers.  If  then  any  such  circam^ 
since  occurred  at  the  epoch  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  as  I  have  been 
led,  merely  from  the  consideration  of  political  cause  and  effect,  to  esteem 
probable ;  we  must  seek  for  evidence  m  Its  iavour,  if  indeed  any  evidence 
exist,  in  the  records  of  pagan  history. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  the  first  matter,  that  will  naturally  strike  us,  is 
the  evidence  of  names.  Each  ancient  nation  seems  naturally  to  have  called 
ilsdf  after  the  appellation  of  its  peculiar  ancestor.  Of  this  we  have  re» 
peated  inttances  afibrded  us  in  Scripture :  and  the  practice  continues  to  this 
day  among  the  Arabs,  a  people  remarkably  tenacious  of  old  usages.  Thus 
the  Egyptians  were  called  JUizraim  from  their  father  Mizr ;  the  Assyrian^ 
AAurim  from  their  common  parent  Ashur ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
ecciqiiers  of  Palestine^  Canaanites  from  their  ancestor  Canaan:  but  we 
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find  DO  Mizraim  out  of  Egypt^  no  Ashurim  out  of  Assyria,  no  Canaaiuta 
out  of  the  district  whicb  they  occupied.  Id  each  cue,  the  name  is  con- 
fined to  one  particular  region,  and  occun  not  without  its  limits.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  various  other  national  appellations  bwne  by 
the  different  Noetic  tribes :  vith  some  fev  excepti(Kis,  produced  by  the  ori- 
ginal settlement  of  a  tribe  in  one  district  and  its  subsequent  emigration  and 
final  settlement  in  another  district,  the  name  of  each  patriarclial  ancestor, 
as  Bochart  has  shewn  at  large  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  subject,  is  to  be 
found  only  within  the  precincts  of  a  single  country.  But  very  different  is 
the  case  with  the  name  of  Cwh.  Independent  of  those  nations,  which 
were  composed  of  his  unmixed  offspring,  which  by  the  Greeks  were  styled 
Eihuytic,  but  which  among  themselves  never  ceased  to  bear  the  appellation 
of  their  great  forefather ;  there  is  scarcely  any  rejpun  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  that  widely-spreading  name,  either  in  a  simple  or  compounded  fbrmj 
will  Dot  be  found  to  occur. 

Another  matter,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  is  the  singular  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  that  appears  to  have  subsisted  between  the  govoning 
powers  of  ancient  communities,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented 
both  by  local  difficulties  of  access  and  by  vast  remt^pness  of  utuadoo. 
When  we  consider  the  various  tribes,  through  which  such  an  iatercouiBe 
must  have  been  carried  on,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  it  could  have 
been  accomplished  except  by  the  friendly  agreement  of  the  difewt  niUog 
powers :  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  this  friendly  affffi- 
ment  should  have  subsisted,  unless  we  suppose,  that,  in  tbe-mdj^ff»\o£ 
the  world,  before  the  minds  of  nations  were  alienated  from' eff^- Qtl^  by 
the  wars  which  an  increase  of  numbers  would  infallibly  pi-odiice,  a  distioi^ 
recollection  of  the  common  origin  of  the  pricttliuod  and  military  nobtU^a 
of  every  people  was  carefully  preserved.  I  greatly  doubt,  witetlter  anyojtber 
supposition  except  this  will  solve  the  problem ;  but,  according  to  ibe  p(^ 
sent  theory,  an  inquisitive  traveller  of  the  sacerdoUl  or  military  f$tto 
would  still  find  his  brethren,  into  whatever  intervening  region  he  peoetntid. 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  adhering  to  the  same  religjonr  ""^iWP^ 
bly  speaking  some  peculiar  common  dialect  difierent^ 
respective  subjects  and  esteemed  a  sort  of  >aci]^j,t 
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unlike  what  I  have  here  described  once  subsisted  between  the  nobility  ci  ^^^*  ^ 
France  and  En^and :  and  the  dissolution  of  a  singular  sort  of  harmony^ 
produced  by  sameness  of  origin  and  language,  which  fomnerty  united  thein> 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  effected,  until  the  unfortunate  claim,  pre- 
ferred by  our  third  Edward  to  the  crown  of  the  almost  sister  nation,  intro- 
duced  a  long  series  of  bloody  wars  and  mutual  injuries. 

But  there  is  yet  a  third  matter,  much  more  definite  than  either  of  those, 
which  I  have  last  adduced :  this,  if  it  do  not  absolutely  prwe  the  point  in 
question,  at  least  serves  to  render  it  in  a  high  degree  historically  probabk. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  very  many  nations,  some  of  Aem 
most  widely  separated  from  each  other,  there  is  precisely  the  same  division 
into  castes :  that  identical  division  in  short,  which  I  suppose  to  have  na- 
turally originated  at  Babel  from  the  very  organization  of  the  Cuthic  empire 
of  Nimrod  as  briefly  described  to  us  in  Scripture.  In  the  inferior  castes 
indeed  of  different  countries  we  find  a  variatitxi,  both  in  numbers  and  ar- 
rangement ;  which  is  no  more  than  mi^t  be  expected,  as  they  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  as  the  increasing -wants  of  growing  oommu- 
mties  would  call  forth  new  employments  and  thus  create  new  castes  ^  but 
in  the  two  superior  castes,  among  whatever  people  we  meet  with  them,  we 
find  an  accordance  so  exact  and  uniform,  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
produced  by  a  repetition  of  lucky  accidents.  These  two,  wherever  they 
occur,  are  invariably  linked  together  in  a  politico-theological  compact  The 
influence  of  the  priest  is  repaid  by  the  protection  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
sword  of  the  soldier  acquires  additional  force  fiom  the  moral  dominion  ex- 
ercised by  the  priest.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  superiority  of  the  priest  is  al- 
ways acknowledged  by  the  warrior;  and,  with  a  strange  onifofmity,  the 
unarmed  sacerdotal  caste  constantly  takes  precedence  of  the  armed  military 
caste.  Such  a  combination,  thus  invariable  both  in  its  arrangement  and  in 
its  ends,  might  alone  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  suspicion^  timt  it  was  either 
effected  by  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  a  less  wariike  by  a  more  warlike 
people,  or  that  it  was  originally  brou^t  from  some  common  centre  where' 
its  first  establishment  had  taken  place.  Each  of  these  modes  of  accounting 
for  this  phenomenon  would  lead  to  tiie  belief,  that,  in  all  instances  where 
die  regular  division  into  castes  b  found  to  occur  and  where  the  two  ruling 
Fag.  Idol.  youu  L 
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castes  are  always  the  priests  and  the  soldiers  ranking  in  the  precise  order  of 
tlieir  present  enumeration,  the  governors  were  of  a  different  nee  from  the 
governed.  On  the  supposition  of  conquest  in  each  separate  instance,  such 
for  example  as  that  of  the  An^o-Saxons  by  the  Normans,  or  on  a  lai^er 
scale  that  of  the  western  empire  by  the  Gotha,  a  diflfereoce  of  origin  must 
Tucestarily  be  admitted.  And,  on  the  other  supposition,  which  seema  more 
probable,  because  a  mere  repetition  of  independent  and  distant  conquests 
could  scarcely  have  produced  that  undeviating  regularity  both  in  precedental 
arrangement  and  in  necessary  descent  from  father  to  son  which  fonns  so 
striking  a  characteristic  of  the  caste  system;  we  shall  still,  by  the  train  of 
reasoning  already  exhibited,  be  brought  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  it  is 
hard  to  conceive,  how  such  a  system  could  liave  been  established  in  the  first 
instance,  while  tlie  various  Noetic  tribes  were  assembled  together  in  one 
community  during  the  infancy  of  society,  except  by  the  ambition  of  some 
enterprizing  individual  operating,  in  the  manner  which  hoK  been  described, 
upon  his  own  peculiar  tribe :  and,  accordingly,  Scripture  plainly  enough  in- 
timates, that  Nimrod  was  the  first  sover^gn  of  Babel ;  and  that  he  ac* 
quired  that  sovereignty  by  being  a  mighty  hunter,  or,  in  other  words^  by 
gradually  training  certain  hardy  associates  to  the  use  of  arms  and  by  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  caste  of  military  nobility.  Hence  it  appears^ 
tha^  in  whatever  way  this  singular  system  be  speculatively  viewed,  we  are 
almost  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion,  that,  where  it  is  established,  there 
the  governors  must  be  of  a  different  origin  from  the  governed.  Now  it'b 
a  curious  and  highly-interesting  circumstance,  that,  in  mme  than  one  io< 
stance  where  the  caste  system  has  prevailed,  a  tradition  has  been  datkictljr. 
and  immemorially  preserved,  that  such  was  actually  the  case :  it  bu  been 
allowed,  that  the  rulers  did  not  spring  from  the  same  ancettry  aitbdr  de- 
based subjects.  To  boast  a  special  descent  from  the  gods  wIxmb  tiii^  senedt 
to  style  themselves  chiltb^en  ^  the  Sun  and  MeoM,  and  to  giianl  carefally 
die  purity  of  their  lineage  from  all  inferior  admixture^  has  been  the  ordinary, 
pride  of  such  rulers:  but  the  Hindoos,  to  the  more  tuual  notions,  have 
superadded  an  account  of  the  origin  of  their  war-trib^repiarkuble  at  once  for 
its  precisioD  and  for  its  direct  corroboration  of  the  theory  which  I 
vocated.     Their  military  nobility  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  1^ 
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18  the  Sacas  or  Chasas,  who  maintain  that  their  great  common  ancestor  ^"^'-  '* 
was  Cusha  or  Cush :  and,  agreeably  to  this  recognition,  the  war-tribe  bears 
the  name  of  the  Cuttree  tribe^  that  is  to  say,  the  Cuthite  or  Cushite  tribe. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  genealogy  of  the  Brahmens  is  similarly  traced  op 
to  the  Sacas  or  Chasas,  while  the  (nigin  of  the  main  population  of  Hin* 
dostan  is  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

5.  Yet,  while  Scripture  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  supposed  occurrencea  ^ 
which  I  have  last  mentioned,  it  repeatedly  speaks  of  nations  descended  with 
more  or  less  purity  from  the  line  of  Cush.  Numerous  were  the  minor  set- 
dements  of  this  great  and  warlike  family ;  but  we  read  in  a  special  manner 
of  two  lands  of  Cush,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  These  were  by  the 
Greeks  called  the  two  Ethiopias^  a  mode  of  expression  which  our  transla*^ 
tors  of  the  Bible  have  generally  adopted  :  but  by  the  Hindoos,  as  by  the 
sacred  writers,  they  are  denonunated  the  land  of  Cu$h  within  and  the  land 
of  Cush  without.^ 

The  Asiatic  land  of  Cush  was  a  most  extensive  territory,  reaching  from 
tlie  banks  of  ^  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Mecfiterraoean  sea :  and  it  waa 
rather  governed,  than  exclusively  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  that  pa- 
triarch. The  African  land  of  Cush  stretched  southward  from  the  Thebaii 
to  the  source  of  the  Nile  and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  including  Ute- 
wise  (according  to  the  Hindoos)  within  its  ample  limits  tlie  whole  land  of 
Egypt :  and  it  was  planted  or  subjugaited  at  a  later  period  by  a  tribe  of  pas- 
toral Cushim  from  upper  India. 

These  military  Shepherds  were  a  branch  of  the  unmixed  Cushim,  wboae 
primeval  settlements,  after  they  bad  withdrawn  from  their  Iranian  brethren 
who  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Nimrod  and  his  successors,  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  that  bi^  range  of  country,  which,  skirting  the  nortfi  of 
Persia,  extends,  under  the  general  name  of  Touran^  from  upper  India  4o 
Armenia.  The  descmdimts  of  those,  who  established  themselves  through- 
out tills  wide  r^;ion,  are  still  among  the  Hindoos  denominated  Chasas  or 
Chusas:  and  diey  themselves,  acknowledging  the  appellation,  claim  lo  have 
received  it  from  their  ancestor  Chusa  or  Cusha,  the  grandson  of  the  ark** 

'  Cuka-iwip  wiikin  and  Cvsha-duip  uiikinUf  an  the  Hindoot  spetk. 
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>^>  >*  pi«served  Menu.  His  name  was  equally  bestowed  upon  the  country ;  for 
tiie  Sanscrit  compound  ChasorGhiri^  and  the  Persic  compound  Cch*Ca»^ 
alike  denote  the  nunmtain  of  Cush.  From  the  Persic  Coh-Cas  ^  Greeks 
have  manifestly  formed  their  word  Caucasus :  and,  as  the  warlike  Chusas 
spread  all  the  way  from  upper  India  to  Armenia,  we  indifferently  find  a 
mount  Caucasus  at  the  head  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  on  the  north-east  of  the  Euxine  sea.  In  fact,  the  whole  range 
was  properly  the  Caucasian  mountains;  which  jointly  constitute,  as  the 
oriental  writers  speak,  the  stony  girdle  of  the  earth.  Such  being  the  settle- 
ments of  ttie  Touranian  Chusas,  their  very  locality  proves  them  to  be  the 
Souths  or  Scythians  of  the  Greek  writers ;  a  great  nation  of  whom  were 
ordinarily  termed  IndoScuths  from  their  vicinity  to  Hindostan.  These,  like 
the  modem  Chasas,  dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  the  Indian  Caucasus :  as  their 
brethren,  the  more  westerly  Souths,  called  CeUihScuths  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  originally  extensive  possessions  of  the  Celtic  tribes^  occupied  the 
defiles  of  the  Iberian  Caucasus. 

In  all  ages,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the  character  of  this 
powerfiil  race  seems  to  have  preserved  its  uniformity.  Just  as  we  might 
have  supposed  would  be  the  case  with  the  peculiar  descradants  of  Nimrod*s 
military  nobility,  the  Scuths  or  Chasas  have  ever  been  more  addicted  to 
war  and  the  chase  than  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  husbandry  and  com- 
merce. Hence  was  generated  a  roving  unsettled  life :  which  displayed  it^ 
self  in  frequent  hostile  expeditions  into  other  countries ;  and  which^  partly 
from  a  hatred  of  manual  labour  and  partly  from  the  fecility  wUch  it  afimds 
to  loco-motion,  peculiarly  affected  the  pastoral  occupation.  Henoe.  also 
was  produced  tliat  love  of  liberty,  and  that  impatience  of  xertrain^  which 
has  always  characterised  the  warlike  shepherds  of  Scythia.  Where  all,  firom 
a  long  preserved  remembrance  of  their  origin,  were  equally  noble»  tboiig|b 
the  herds  of  one  might  exceed  in  number  the  herds  ctf  another,  the  diatino* 
tion  of  all  castes,  save  that  of  the  two  superior  ones,  was  unknown*'  'I^ 
whole  nation  consisted  of  priests  and  soldiers.    To  the  amustan  of  Il#r 


'  To  this  remark  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see :  but»  whoeva 
exceptions  occur,  we  may  pronounce,  thai  there  was  an  admixture  of  other  blood, 
low  book  vi.  c.  S.  S  VL  c.  4.  S  h  !!•  ^- 
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leUgion  these  fearless  warriors  paid  a  ready  submission :  but  they  disd wied 
the  shackles  of  any  human  authority ;  and,  while  their  limited  kings  were 
advanced  to  the  throne  by  virtue  of  their  noble  birth  from  the  regal  family, 
the  only  influence,  which  their  military  leaders  possessed  over  them,  waa 
tiiat  procured  by  long  tried  superior  valour  and  experience*  Yet,  wherever 
they  made  a  settlement  by  conquest,  an  image  of  the  ancient  constitution 
established  by  their  first  sovereign  iomiediately  and  indeed  naturally  ap- 
peared. The  victorious  naticm  portioned  out  their  new  territory  among 
themselves  according  to  the  rank  and  power  which  each  had  held  in  the  in- 
vading host :  the  vanquished  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and 
were  tied  down  to  the  soil  which  they  were  doomed  to  cultivate  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  imperious  masters :  the  professions  of  theology  and  arms  were 
alone  accounted  noble :  each  chieftain  held  his  land  by  the  free  and  honour- 
able tenure  of  military  service :  and  the  whole  country  resembled  a  huge 
camp,  properly  provided  with  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  duly  served  by 
a  race  of  captive  slaves.  In  short,  while  the  Scythians  were  unmixed  in 
their  native  mountains  and  forests,  or  while  they  continued  unmixed  by  a 
new  establishment  in  a  vacant  r^on,  thar  only  castes  were  the  sacerdotal 
and  military :  but,  whenever  they  subdued  an  already  inhabited  country,  aa 
inferior  race,  which  naturally  resolved  itself  into  the  two  grand  occupation! 
•f  artizans  and  husbandmen,  was  forthwith  produced ;  the  warlike  nobility 
meanwhile  at  once  disdidning  the  degradation  of  all  plebeian  alliances,  and 
yet,  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  readily  granting  precedence  to  the 
priesthood. 

This  enterprizing  peop^  who^  by  a  singular  fate,  ^ve  ever  beeo,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  the  corrupters  and  the  reformers,  the  disturbers  and  the  ci- 
vilizers,  of  the  world,  were  known  by  various  names,  either  general  to  the 
whole^  or  particular  to  certain  divbiona.  They  were  called  Scuths^  ChuiOi^ 
ChoioSf  Cisskans,  CoisianSf  Coths^  Ghauts^  and  Goths^  fi-om  their  great 
ancestor  Cush;  whose  name  they  pronounced  Cusha^  Chasa,  GhodOf  Chasa^ 
C/uttyOy  or  Cassias.  They  were  styled  PoW,  Bali^  Bhils,  FhUistim^ 
Palisimj  BolgSj  or  Belg^y  firom  their  occupation;  for  the  term  denotes 
Shepherds.  And  they  were  partially  denominated  Phanakim  or  Fhe^ 
^mciansy  and  Huc-Sos  or  Sh^herdrkings^  from  their  claiming  to  be  a  n^ 
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race;  Sacas,  Sagas,  Sacasenas,  Sachim,  Suchim,  Saxe,  or  Saxom^  firom  dieir 
god  Saca  or  Sacya ;  Budim  or  fFudim,  from  their  god  Buddha  or  Woden; 
Teuts  or  Teutons j  from  their  god  Teut  or  Taut;  aad  Germans  or  Sarmans, 
from  their  god  Saman  or  Sarman  and  his  ministers  the  Saman^ns  or  Sar- 
manians  or  German^ans,  as  Ahey  are  indiflferently  called  according  to  a  varied 
pnmunciation  of  the  same  word. 

6.  But,  thouj^  pagcus  mythology  be  fundamentally  and  substantially  the 
same  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  may,  I  think,  independently  of  those 
minor  differences  which  mere  separation  and  lapse  of  time  would  naturally 
produce,  observe  a  grand  division  of  the  Gentiles  into  two  leading  sects.  In 
many  countries  these  have  been  long  completely  and  amicably  blended  toge- 
ther: in  others  they  severally  subsist  in  a  state  of  well  marked  distinction: 
and  in  one  at  least  they  are  separated  by  the  bitterest  hostility ;  thou^  with 
an  apparent  inconsistency,  the  objects  of  their  worship  confessedly  melt  into 
each  other,  and  the  same  deity  is  in  effect  venerated  by  both.  It  is  difficult 
to  fix  upon  the  proper  appellations,  by  which  the  two  kindred  theological 
^tems  of  these  two  predominating  sects  may  be  best  designated.  From 
their  supposed  founders  (adopting  the  phraseology,  with  which  Epiphanius 
has  been  furnished  by  certain  ancient  records)  we  may  call  the  one  Scyihism, 
and  the  other  lanism :  or,  from  the  deities  who  were  especially  venerated, 
we  may  call  the  one  Buddhism  or  Hermetism  or  Tlro/um,  and  the  other 
Sivism  or  Osirism  or  Dumusism :  or  lastly,  from  the  (^dating  ministers  of 
religion,  we  may  call  the  one  Samamanism  or  Sarmanianismj  and  the  other 
Brahmemsm  or  Drtddism.  I  shall  in  future  use  the  terms  Buddhism  and 
Brahmemsm,  not  as  Ijeiog  any  way  peculiarly  apponte,  but  as  being  some- 
what more  familiar  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  question  has  often  been  agitated,  which  of  these  two  systems  is  the 
most  ancient:  but  the  grounds  of  the  controversy  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  ever  been  laid  down  with  so  much  precision  as  mi^t  have  been  desired. 
Local  antiquity  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  confounded  with  general  and 
pm^  antiquity:  it  has  been  disputed,  which  of  the  two  was  prior  in  Hin^ 
dosttsn ;  and  that,  to  which  the  palm  has  been  adjudged  by  its  own  advO" 
cates,  has  thence  been  pronounced  to  be  the  more  ancient  system.  But  this 
is  not  an  accurate  way  either  of  stating  or  of  deciding  upon  the  mrrits  of  the 
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case.  Brahmentsm  may  be  prior  to  Buddhism,  or  Buddhism  may  be  prior  <^"a'*  *< 
to  Bralimenism,  in  the  particular  country  of  Hindostan :  but  this  will  not 
establish  the  superior  antiquity  of  either,  so  far  as  its  primecal  origin  is 
concerned.  Without  attempting  to  determine  the  question  of  local  priority, 
the  settling  of  which  is  no  way  necessary  to  my  present  plan,  I  certainly 
think  it  manifest,  that  each  system  is  as  old  as  the  dispersion  from  Babel: 
and  I  think  it  equally  manifest,  both  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear, 
and  because  Buddhism  is  on  the  whole  more  simple  than  Brahmenism,  that 
Buddhism  is  ttie  more  ancient  system  of  the  two,  having  been  struck  out  even 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  tower. 

I  am  fully  aware,  that  Sir  William  Jones  places  the  origin  of  Buddhism  no 
higher  than  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  that  he  sup* 
poses  the  system  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  younger  Buddha,  whom  be 
distinguishes  from  that  earlier  Buddha  who  is  placed  by  the  Hindoo  records 
in  the  age  of  the  deluge ;  and  that  he  conceives  the  younger  Buddha  or  Sacya 
to  be  the  Sesac  of  Scripture^  whom  he  makes  to  conquer  the  whole  country 
between  Egypt  and  Hindostan  and  to  promulge  wherever  he  was  aucoeasfiil 
die  then  novel  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists.  To  this  opinion  I  am  unaUe  to 
assent  The  name  indeed  of  Sesac  is  doubtless  a  name  of  Buddha,  for  Se-Sac 
denotes  the  illustrious  Saca ;  and  ih]a  fatal  resemblance,  as  it  has  been  not 
ill  termed,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  thing,  or  at  least  one  chief  thing  that 
gave  rise  to  the  opinion.  Such  a  coincidence  of  names  however  will  by  no 
means  prove  the  point:  Sesac,  if  I  mistake  not,  received  his  appellation 
merely  in  honour  of  the  god  Saca  or  Se-Saca,  agreeably  to  a  custom  very 
generally  prevalent  in  the  gentile  world ; '  and,  thought  I  pretend  not  posi- 
tively to  say  how  far  he  might  have  pus})ed  his  conquests,  there  is  certainly  no 
scriptural  evidence  that  he  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Jud^  He  is  simply 
represented,  as  taking  the  fenced  dties  of  Rehoboam  and  as  pUlaj^ng  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  all  appearance  as  returning  with  his  booty 
into  Egypt.  *  Hence  there  seems  to  me,  so  fisu*  as  we  have  any  authentic 
account  of  his  actions,  to  be  just  as  little  reason  for  identifying  him  with  a 

■  Thus  Nebucbadnesiar,  £uu>HacldoD,  aod  fidihassar,  were  all  called  after  the  gods  ve» 
nemted  by  their  tehan. 
*  Sec  2  Chron.  xii.  1— 9. 
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•0011 1,  younger  Sacya  who  was  the  first  promulgator  of  Buddhism,  as  With  the 
fitbulously  victorious  Sesostris.  The  evidence  for  the  remote  antiquit^f  tf 
Buddhbm  rests  upon  exactly  the  same  foundaticxi  as  that  for  the  remote 
antiquity  of  Brahmeniam.  There  is  scarcely  a  country,  in  which  we  do  not 
find  both  systems  more  or  less  blended  together :  and  Buddha,  as  much  as 
Siva  or  Osiris,  under  his  various  names  of  Buddha^  Sacoj  Taut,  Ttut,  Thoth^ 
Bod,  fVodf  Hermaya^'  Hermes,  or  Metvoiis,  has  been  worshipped  firom 
Japan  in  the  east  to  Ireland  in  the  west.  The  theory  of  Sir  William  Jones 
is  inadequate  to  account  for  this  circumstance :  no  conquests,  which  a  king 
of  Egypt  could  make,  and  which  after  all  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  he  did 
make,  could  have  spread  his  name  and  novel  tlieology  over  the  face  of  the 
If  hole  globe;  I  say  tiame^  because,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  Sir  WiUiam, 
Buddha  first  received  his  title  of  Sacya  fnxn  the  circumstance  of  Sesac's 
toeing  venerated  as  a  new  incarnation  of  Buddha.  This  opinion  however,  if 
it  be  the  opinion  of  that  able  writer,  is  most  certainly  an  error.  The  appd- 
lation  Saca  or  compoundedly  Se-Saca  existed  btfore  die  time  of  the  Egyptian 
prince,  and  was  communicated  firom  the  god  to  a  great  tribe  of  his  Cuthic 
worshippers,  who  were  thence  called  Sacoi  or  SacUm  or  Saxons.  Some  of 
these  Sachim  formed  a  part  of  the  Indian  Shepherd4dngg;  who  once  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  who  afterwards  founded  the  kii^om  of  Afirican  Ethiopia 
or  Cusha-dwip  without :  for  we  find  a  detachment  of  them  expressly  men- 
tioned with  their  brethren  the  Cushim,  as  serving  in  the  army  of  Sesac '.  If 
tiien  there  was  a  whole  tribe  of  Sachim  orSacas  in  4he  chiys  of  Sesac,  both 
the  name  and  the  worship  of  Saca  must  inevitably  have  been  fnrior  to  diat 
prince.  Thus,  in  whatever  light  the  question  be  viewed,  we  cannot  I  think, 
ascribe  a  more  recent  orig^i  to  Buddhism  than  the  dispersion  fipom  Babel. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing,  that,  immediately  before  thftt  period, 
a  great  disagreement  arose  respecting  the  particular  modification  of  the  apos- 
tate system  of  theology :  one  party  advocating  a  form  more  ample,  tbougjh 
directly  tendmg  to  atheism  when  pushed  to  extremities ;  another,  advocating 
a  form  more  complex  and  naturally  productive  of  pcdythdsm  by  repeated 

*  S  Chion.  xii.  5.    The  word  ii  expmsed  by  oar  traDslatDn  SuUaim  after  the  liHOivlic 
puQctaalioD ;  but  it  it  just  as  properly  pronounced  Sackiim,  which  is  die  pluial  Ibaa  ef  Sadl 
^       or  Smku    In  oar  language  the  plural  of  Seek  would  be  S€ch. 
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flistinct  personificarions  of  the  various  names  and  attributes  of  the  great  father  c«^'-  '• 
^^md  mother ;  and  a  thu*d,  willing  to  accommodate  matters  by  adopting  both 
forms,  and  blending  them  together,  as  far  as  might  be,  into  one.  However 
this  may  be,  the  two  theories  of  Brahmenism  and  Buddhism  appear  to  me  to 
have  existed  from  the  very  days  of  Nimrod ;  because  there  is  no  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  which  I  do  not  find  distinct  traces  of  on^  or 
both  of  them.  When  examined,  they  melt  into  each  other :  and,  notwith- 
standing the  hatred  that  subsists  between  their  respective  votaries  in  Hindos- 
tan,  they  are  plainly,  at  the  bottom,  mere  variations  of  one  and  the  same 
system.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  any  one,  who  has  observed  the 
operations  of  the  human  miad :  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  smaller  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  varying  sects  and  the  less  important  the  points  of 
discrepancy,  the  greater  has  usually  been  the  bitterness  of  contention.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  Buddhism  seems  in  all  ages  to  have  beetf 
the  favourite  theory  of  the  unmixed  and  warlike  Cuthim ;  while  Brahmenbm, 
generally  more  or  less  blended  with  Buddhism,  has  chiefly  prevailed  among 
the  mixed  nations  of  the  earth.  Their  original  identity,  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  so  frequently  blended  together,  render  it  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  If  in  some  particulars  it  shall  appear 
diat  I  have  been  mistaken,  I  have  only  to  subscribe  to  the  trite  apophthegm 
that  to  err  is  human. 

7.  As  I  find  myself  compelled  by  the  force  of  historical  evidence  to  ^ve 
the  sceptre  of  the  world  to  the  warlike  posterity  of  Cush,  I  feel  it  necesisary 
to  offer  in  this  place  some  observatflns  on  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  Noah. 

An  opinion  has,  I  know  not  how,  very  generally  prevailed,  that  a  curse 
was  pronounced  upon  Ham,  which  devoted  his  posterity  to  servitude :  hence 
the  epithet  accursed  has  been  liberally  bestowed  upon  that  patriarchy  as  his 
stiled  and  appropriate  designation.  Nor  has  this  notion  l)een  taken  up  merely 
by  ordinary  and  superficial  theologists :  even  such  writers  as  Bochart  and 
Mede  are  to  be  found  among  its  advocates.  Bochart,  in  one  place,  styles  Ham 
accursed;  and,  in  another,  he  represents  Noah  as  execrating  him  and  as 
foretelling  that  Ins  children  should  be  slaves:  while  Mede,  not  content  with 
calling  upon  us  to  tremble  at  the  horrible  curse  of  impious  Ham  and  with 
intimating  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  servant  of  servants  toaUkis  brethren^ 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  M 
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***'"  '•  roundly  asserts,  that  there  hath  never  yet  been  a  son  of  Ham  that  hath  $kaken 
a  sceptre  aver  the  head  of  Japhet,  that  Shem  hath  subdued  J^ihtt  ati& 
Jt^hethath  subdued  Shem,  but  Ham  never  subdued  either.'  Yet,  notwidi- 
standing  this  genera)  persuasion,  Scripture  contains  itot  a  single  syllable 
tespecting  either  any  curse  pronounced  upon  Ham  or  any  prediction  of  the 
general  servitude  of  his  posterity.  Canaan  indeed,  the  youngest  of  the  ftmr 
sons  of  Ham,  is  the  subject  of  an  imprecatory  denunciation:  but  Ham  him- 
self was  never  cursed ;  consequently  neither  the  curse  nor  the  prophecy  can 
affect  any  of  his  descendants  except  tlie  Caiiaanites. 

Those  writers,  who  have  been  the  most  zealous  in  ^plying  the  curse  and 
the  prediction  to  Ham,  were  sensible,  that  Scripture,  as  it  stands  at  present 
directly  opposed  their  opinion :  but  so  fully  were  their  minds  preoccupied 
with  the  common  idea,  that,  rather  than  relinquish  it,  they  have,  with  mis- 
fUuevous  ingenuity,  attempted  to  make  the  Bible  speak  the  languc^  which 
they  had  concluded  it  ought  to  speak.  Hence,  because  the  Arabic  version 
reads  cursed  be  the  father  of  Canaan,  and  because  some  copies  of  the  Ixx 
substitute ^am  in  the  place  of  Canaan;  they  would,  throughout  the  prophecy* 
whererer  the  word  Canaan  occurs,  correct  it  to  Ham  the  father  ef  Ca- 
naan. 

With  respect  to  this  supposed  improvement  of  the  text;  it  not  only  runs 
directly  counter  both  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  copiM  of  (be  Penta- 
teuch which  perfectly  agree  in  their  reading  of  the  predictioii,  to  say  nothug 
of  tbecommcHi  reading  of  the  Ixx;  but  it  seems  tometobaar^s*tbe8trc»ignt  ' 
internal  marks  of  spuriousness.  Why  should  Ham  tfanmi^wnt  die  wbcde 
prophecy  be  caUed  the  father  of  Canaan,  rather  tfafti  VkJMm  tf  Cmak  or 
of  J^urr  or  of  Phut  f  Why  should  this  long  unintaiAig  tklc-liB  Ariae  f» 
peated?  Why  should  Ham  be  particularized  as  the  father  of  CanaaD,  ratbQf 
than  Japhet  as  the  father  of  Gomer,  or  Shem  as  the  fether  of  Elam  ?  Wfes 
I  compare  the  projected  emendation  with  the  commonly  received  readings 
mod  whoi  I  consider  the  joint  high  autfaori^  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sam*- 
ritan  Pentateucbs,  I  cannot  hesitate  lo^g  in  determining  wlicre  to  fix  my 
choice.    But  I  have  yet  an  additimiBl  reuoa  ftjr  cwtratbg  ro 

'  Boch.Pbalci.lib.  ir.  c.  I.p.  SOS.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  p,  3|  4. 
p.  371.  diK.  so.  p.  383.    Dr.  Ualet  hu  fidln  into  the  ■ 
p.  351—443. 
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against  any  correction  or  rather  alteration  of  the  text.  I  have  tervied  such  ^v^*  '* 
leriticai  ingenuity  mischievous  ;  nor  was  the  epithet  applied  li^tly  and  without 
cause.  If  the  prophecy  had  really  been  penned  in  the  form  which  has  been 
reconunended  instead  of  its  present  form,  its  falshood  would  have  been 
clearly  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  history ;  and  thus  a  vantage-ground 
would  have  been  afforded  to  the  enemy  of  revelation,  from  which  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  expel  him.  So  far  from  Ham  never  having  shaken  a 
sceptre  over  the  head  either  of  Japhet  or  Shem,  as  Mr.  Mede  most  incau- 
tiously asserts,  it  may  be  clearly  proved,  that  his  posterity  in  the  line  of 
Cush  have  been  at  the  head,  not  only  of  the  Babylonian  empire  of  Nimrod,  but 
of  the  Persian,  the  Gredifp,  and  the  Roman,  empires.  Nor  did  their  sway 
cease  with  the  downfedl  of  the  last  mighty  power :  the  Goths  or  Scuths,  pene- 
trating into  the  west  from  their  original  settlements  in  Touran  and  Cashgar, 
have  established  and  retained  their  sway  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  £uropi|  j^ 
and  thus,  to  the  intrepid  and  free-born  children  of  the  Hammonian  Cush  or 
Cusha,  are  committed  the  destinies  of  the  world. ' 

Here  I  might  be  allowed  to  stop,  since  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur^ 
pose  to  liave  shewn  that  no  curse  was  pronounced  upon  Ham,  and  that  no 
part  of  his  posterity  was  devoted  to  servitude  except  the  descendants  of 
•Canaan.  Yet,  since  the  Goths,  who  established  themselves  in  Europe  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire^  were  certainly  Scuths  or  Scythians;  since 

'  The  account,  which  Joscphus  gives  of  Noah's  prophecy*  is  very  curious  and  important. 
He  says,  that  Noah  blessed  two  of  his  sons,  but  that  he  refrained  from  cursing  Ham  on  ac- 
count of  his  near  relationship  to  him.  The  curse  however,  from  which  Ham  was  thus-  ex- 
empted, was  laid  open  his  postenty.  Yet,  of  that  posterity,  the  otheii  escaped  the  evil  con* 
vtquences  of  the  malediction  ;  and  the  children  of  Canaan  were  iolams  tttt^ted  to  its  diitftil 
ioSuence.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  §  3.  edit.  Huds.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Josephus  knew 
^thing  of  the  mischievous  correction  which  would  ^xl^ibit  Ham  as  being  himiclf  accuned^ 
aad  consequently  ^ad  never  heard  of  any  reading  of  the  original  Hebrew  which  would  autho- 
rise such  a  correction.  Hence  also  it  appears^  that,  although  he  laboured  under  the  vulgar 
mistake  that  the  whole  posterity 'of  Ham  were  devoted  to  servitude,  he  was  too  good  an  histo- 
rian to  aiicfft  tho  accomplishnsent  of  the  prophecy  wbrn  tkut  understood :  he  fairly  confesses, 
ibat  it  was  ful&Ued  in  the  children  of  Canaan  alotit^  and  that  none  of  the  other  descendants  of 
Ham  were  in  the  least  affected  by  it.  Had  he  only  attended  tu  the  express  words  of  Noali^  he 
might  have  spared  the  latter  part  of  his  comment. 
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'^■^  <•  the  Scythians  were  doubtless  the  same  race  as  the  Indo-Scythso ;  siiMte  the 
Indo-Scythae  of  the  Greeks  were  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Chasas  er 
Chusas ;  since  those  Chusas  declare  themselves  to  be  descended  from  .the 
patriarch  Gusha,  who  communicated  to  them  his  own  appellation,  and  who 
is  described  as  being  the  grandson  of  the  ark-presenred  Menu ;  since  this 
Cusha,  as  Sir  William  Jones  well  remarks,  is  clearly  the  scriptural  Cusb, 
who  was  similarly  the  grandson  of  the  ark-preserved  Noah ; '  and  since  there- 
fore the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Europe  must  have  sprung  from  Cush,  and 
consequently  from  Ham :  since  such  is  the  genealogy  of  those,  who  now  pos- 
sess the  sovereignty  of  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  world,  and  whose  do- 
minion or  influence  extends  eitlier  more  or  less  oyer  all  the  other  quarters  of 
it;  it  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the 
character  of  that  patriarch,  which,  after  a  long  and  attentive  survey  of  the 
^prophecy,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  and  much  misre- 
presented. 

That  Ham  belield  his  father  in  an  unseemly  posture,  is  indisputable :  but 
the  question  is,  whether  he  thus  beheld  him  designedly  and  therefore  crimi- 
nally ^  or  undesignedly  and  therefore  innocently.  Dr.  Jennings  justly  remarks, 
that  the  merely  seeing  the  exposure  of  Noah  nught  be  accidental^  unavoid- 
able^ and  no  way  criminal :  but  he  completely  mars  this  sensible  observation 
by  immediately  adding,  as  Sne  whose  mind  was  prepossessed  by  the  common 
opinion,  xve  must  therefore  suppose^  tliat  there  was  something  more  in  thecase 
than  is  plainly  expressed.  *  Now  I  would  ask,  why  must  we  suppose  something 
more  than  Moses  has  told  us?  what  is  there  in  the  history,  which  gives  us 
any  warrant  for  branding  the  memory  of  this  calumniated  patriarch  with  a 
most  foul  and  disgraceful  aspersion  ?  If  indeed  a  curse  had  been  pronounced 

*  When  we  see  Gush  or  Cus  (for  the  Sanscrit  name  is  variously  pronounced)  among  the  sons  of  ^ 
Brahma,  that  is,  among  the  progenitors  of  the  Hindoos,  and  at  the  head  of  an  ancient  pedigree 
preserved  in  the  Ramayau  ;  when  wc  meet  with  his  name  again  in  the  family  of  Rama;  when 
we  add,  that  one  of  the  seven  dwipas,  or  great  peninsulas  of  this  earth,  has  the  same  appel- 
lation :  we  can  hardly  doubt,  says  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  Cush  of  Moses  and  the  Cush  of 
Valmia  was  the  same  personage  and  an  ancestor  of  the  Indian  race.  Asiat.  Res.  vol*  iii. 
p.  432.     See  also  p.  427* 

*  Jennings's  Jewish  Ant.  b.  i.  c.    1 .  p.l2. 
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upon  Ham,  and  if  his  whole  posterity  had  been  devoted  to  servitude  and  in-  ^^'*  *• 
feriority,  we  should  then  have  been  most  amply  authorized  in  supposing  this 
something  which  is  allowed  not  to  be  plainly  expressed :  we  might  then  have 
been  sure^  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  brutal  want  of  filial  piety  in  offering 
a  designed  insult  to  his  erring  parent ;  we  might  then  have  been  sure,  that  his 
base  criminality  had  met  with  an  adequate  punishment  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  found  to  be  recorded :  as.  no  iutimation  is  given  of  any  purposed  sin 
on  the  part  of  Ham,  so  neither  is  any  curse  denounced  against  him.  If  then 
the  denunciation  of  a  curse  would  have  been  an  infallible  proof  of  his  guilt ; 
are  we  not  bound  by  every  principle  of  fair  reasoning  to  conclude,  that  the 
non-denunciation  of  a  curse  is  a  manifest  proof  of  his  innocence?  The  curse 
would  surely  be  pronounced  upon  the  offender,  whoever  that  offender  might 
be :  and,  since  it  is  pronounced,  not  upon  Ham,  but  upon  his  youngest  son 
Canaan ;  I  see  not  how  we  can  fairly  avoid  the  inference,  that  Canaan,  not 
Ham,  was  the  guilty  person.  The  remarkable  terms,  in  which  the  prophecy 
is  delivered,  have  not  been  left  unnoticed,  for  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  they  should  be  left  unnoticed,  by  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  It  has  been  inquired  by  those,  who  still  laboured  under  the  pre- 
conceived impression  of  Ham's  criminality,  why  the  curse,  due  to  him^  was 
pronounced  upon  his  son  Canaan?  The  answer,  which  the  Jewish  doctors 
give,  is  this :  that  Canaan  first  beheld  the  exposure  of  Noah,  that  he  imme- 
diately  comnmnicated  the  discovery  to  his  father,  and  that  the  two  united  in 
cruelly  mocking  and  insulting  the  old  man. '  Such  a  solution  however  does 
but  half  remove  tlie  difficulty.  If  Ham  and  Canaan  were  equally  guilty^ 
why  was  the  one  punished,  and  the  other  suffered  to'escape?  Why  was  (V 
naan  cursed,  and  Ham  not  cursed^  Why  were  the  children  of  Canaan  de- 
voted to  servitude  rather  than  the  other  descendants  of  Ham,  since  all  were  ^ 
%like  the  offspring  of  him  who  had  treated  his  father  with  the  most  brutal  and 
unfeeling  disrespect?  Which  ever  way  we  turn,  the  usual  opinion  respecting 

'  Operos^  quairitur,  cur  Chami  maledictionem  in  caput  filii  Chanaan  Noa  contorserit*  i<e- 
ipondet.  Theodorctus  in  Genes,  quaest*  57«ab  liebrseo  quodam  sc  didicissc,  primuin  Chanaan 
avi  sui  verenda  animadvertissey  el  palri  ostentasse  tanquaro  de  sene  ridentem.  £t  vcro  ule  quid 
Icgiiur  in  Beretith  Rabba  sect.  37,  qui  liber  scriptus  fuit  ante  Theodoretum.  Boch.  Phaleg.' 
lib.  iv.  c.  37.  p.  308. 
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•^"*  the  criminality  of  Ham  presents,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  insuperabiB  obBta» 
cles  to  any  thing  like  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  prophecy.  Bat 
every  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if  we  can  only  be  content  to  lay  ta  Wa 
charge  nothing  more  than  Scripture  has  done. 

The  ancient  tradition  of  the  Jewish  doctors  is  by  no  means  to  be  hastily 
set  aside,  though  it  has  unfortunately  been  injured  by  that  pertinacioiia 
ascription  of  deliberate  wickedness  to  Ham,  which  marks  the  writings  of 
Hebrew  no  less  than  of  Christian  commentators.  Since  Canaan  is  sokfy 
cursed,  I  believe  Canaan  to  have  been  solchf  guilty.  Connecting  together 
the  Jewish  tradition  with  what  has  been  revealed  in  Scripture,  I  seem  to 
draw  out  the  following  account  of  the  whole  transaction.  Noah,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  unhappy  intoxication,  lay  exposed  in  his  tent.  In  this  state 
he  was  discovered  by  his  grandson  Canaan.  Hitherto  no  crune  was  com- 
mitted, for  the  discovery  appears  to  have  been  accidental :  but  the  graceless 
youth,  instead  of  throwing  with  dutiful  haste  a  mantle  over  his  aged  parent, 
exultingly  leaves  him  as  he  found  him,  and  sets  forth  in  quest  of  others  whom 
he  may  make  joint  spectators  of  the  shameftd  sight.  The  first  person,  with 
whom  he  happens  to  meet,  is  his  own  iath^.  To  him,  I  api»:ehend,  he 
does  not  precisely  communicate  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  ;  but 
rather,  with  much  laughter  and  mockery,  invites  him  to  behold  a  ludicrous 
spectacle,  which  could  not  fail  to  amuse  him.  The  very  same  invitation 
would  probably  have  been  given  to  either  of  his  uncles,  if  one  bf  them  had 
crossed  his  path  instead  of  his  father ;  and  it  might  have  been  accepted 
with  the  same  unconscious  and  unsuspecting  innocence,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Ham  accepted  it.  Entering  the  tent,  and  little  anticipatmg  the 
sight  which  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  him.  Ham  unwarily  and  unde-- 
dgnedly  beholds  Noah  in  a  state  of  exposed  nudity.  Instantiy  however 
he  retires,  and  tells  his  two  brethren  who  were  without ;  no  way  desirous 
to  iiave  his  eyes  shocked  by  the  repetition  of  such  a  spectacle.  They, 
being  thus  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  their  father,  piously  con- 
trive to  throw  a  garment  over  him  without  beholding  hb  exposure.  Noah, 
at  length  coming  to  himself  when  the  fumes  of  the  wine  were  dbsipated, 
learns,  not  what  his  younger  son  (meaning  Ham)  had  done  unto  him,  but 
what  his  Utile  son,  or,  as  the  idiom  of  our  language  requires,  his  grandson 
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(meaning  Canaan\  bad  done  unto  him :  for  such,  when  the  immediately 
subsequent  context  is  attended  to,  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  expres* 
sion,  as  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  well  remarked.  The  whole,  that  follows, 
b  exactly  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  this  statement  of  the 
matter,  but  by  no  means  such  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
the  common  account  of  it.  Noah  pronounces  a  curse,  not  upon  Ham  who  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  one,  but  upon  the  guilty  and  depraved  Canaan ;  while 
the  dutiful  caution  of  Shem  and  Japhet  is  rewarded  by  a  blessing  invoked 
upon  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Respecting  Ham  he  is  totally  silent :  as 
that  patriarch  did  not  merit  a  curse,  so  neither  had  he  done  any  thing  to 
call  for  a  special  blessing ;  hence,  in  a  manner  perfectly  according  with 
his  conduct,  he  is  passed  over  without  either  blessing  or  curse/ 

That  something  of  this  sort  is  to  be  received  as  the  proper  account  of 
the  transaction,  seems  to  me  almost  necessarily  to  follow,  not  only  from  the 
Jewish  tradition,  but  from  the  general  context  of  the  whole  narrative  ic- 
sel£  If  Ham  were  the  sole  gjuilty  person,  why  was  his  youngest  son  Ca- 
naan cursed  rather  than  Cush  or  Mizr  or  Phut?  If  both  Ham. and  Canaan 
were  guilty,  why  was  Canaan  tsclMively  cursed  and  Ham  sujQfered  to  esr 
cape  ?  The  circumstance  of  the  curse  being  pronounced  upon  Canaan  alone 
surely  does  all  but  absolutely  prove  Canaan  aUme  to  be  the  offender :  fix*, 
if  Ham  were  really  guilty,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  satisfrictory  reason, 
si'hy  he  should  have  borne  no  mark  whatsoever  of  his  father  s  displeasure. 
At  least,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  find  any  satbfrurtory  reason  adduced  : 
and  indeed  it  is  sufficieatly  evident,  how  little  satisfied  those  expositors 
themselves  are  who  assume  the  criminality  of  Ham,  fi*om  the  very  circjum- 
stance  of  their  labouring  to  alter  the  text.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  ut- 
terly irreconcileabie  with  that  criminality :  but,  the  criminality  having  been 
once  taken  for  granted  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  the  advocates  of  such  an 
hypothesis  find  it  absolutely  necessary  for  their  theory  to  alter  the  text;  and, 
by  this  depravation  of  Holy  Scripture,  they  transform  a  prophecy  which 
has  been  accomplished  with  admirable  minuteness  into  a  prophecy  which  13 
directly  contradicted  by  the  voice  of  history. 

'  Thus  Balak  says  to  Balaam,  Nciiher  curse  them  at  all^  nor  bku  tkem  at  ali.    Numb. 

xxiii.  25. 
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The  opinion,  that  Canaan  aiane  was  the  culprit,  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  that  patriarch  is  mentioned. 

When  Moses  specifies  the  three  sons  of  Noah  that  went  forth  of  the  Ark, 
he  subjoins  emphatically,  that  Ham  was  the  father  qfCkmaan ;'  and  after* 
wards,  when  he  begins  to  relate  the  humiliating  story  of  the  just  man  s  de« 
parture.from  the  path  of  righteousness,  the  title  of  the  father  rf  Canaan 
is  remarkably  bestowed  upon  Ham/  Now  the  turn  of  tlus  expression  is 
evidently  designed,  by  every  rule  of  composition,  to  point  out  to  the  reader's 
especial  attention  not  Ham  but  Canaan.  When  we  say  that  Philip  cf 
Macron  was  the  father  of  the  victorious  Alexander^  Alexander,  not  Philip, 
is  doubtless  tlie  prominent  figure  in  the  sentence :  or  again,  when  we  say  that 
Richard  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  the  great  protector,  who  does  not  perceive, 
that  the  mind  is  immediately  directed  not  to  Richard  but  to  Oliver  ?  In  a 
similar  manner,  when  Ham  is  styled  the  father  of  Canaan j  particularly 
when  he  is  so  styled  in  a  sentence  which  merely  speaks  of  the  egress  firom 
the  Ark,  tlie  expression  has  all  the  force  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun ; 
it  is  as  if  Ham  were  called  the  father  of  that  Canaan.  Here  Canaan  is 
the  person  pointed  out  to  notice,  certainly  not  Ham :  for,  if  Ham  had  been 
the  prominent  figure  on  the  historical  canvass,  the  turn  of  the  phrase  would 
have  been  exactly  inverted  ;  if  Ham  had  been  the  person  who  was  a  stand- 
ing and  proverbial  disgrace  to  his  posterity,  Cush  or  Mizr  or  Phut  or  Ca- 
naan might  have  been  equally  and  severally  branded  as  the  son  £^that 
Ham,  but  in  such  case  I  see  not  with  what  propriety  Ham  could  have  been 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  father  of  that  Canaan.  The  expression  oer^ 
tainly  imports,  that  Ham  was  memorable  for  being  the  &tber  oi  Canaan^ 
not  that  Canaan  was  memorable  for  being  the  son  of  Ham,  a  drcumstance 
no  more  characteristic  of  him  than  of  either  of  his  three  brethren.  Why 
then  is  Ham  styled  the  father  of  Canaan,  rather  than  of  Cusk  or  Mxr  or 
Phut  f  There  evidently  must  have  been  something  remarkaUe  in  the  coo- 
duct  of  Canaan,  to  procure  such  a  badge  of  distinction,  either  honourabte- 
or  dfehonourable,  for  a  youngest  son.  What  then  was  this  remarkafalp. 
somethiiig  f    The  answer  to  such  a  question  appears  to  me  auffidentiy  q|I» 


"  Gen.  ix.  18.  •  Ver.  22. 
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vious.  Ham  is  deDominated  the  father  of  that  Canaan  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  a  narrative^  which  temibates  in  declarii^  that  Canaan  had  a  curse 
of  servitude  denounced  against  him.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  Canaan  pos- 
sessed the  bad  celebrity  of  being  an  accursed  person  :  and  it  is  also  plain, 
that  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  enormous  crimci  both  to  call  down 
upon  him  such  a  curse,  and  to  purchase  for  him  such  an  evil  preeminence 
in  disgrace.  This  obvious  deduction  at  once  serves  to  corroborate  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  matter,  and  dii'ectly  tends  to  establish  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  common  Hebrew  reading  which  some  would  so  rashly  un- 
dertake to  correct  Had  the  curse  been  pronounced  upon  Ham^  and  had 
Canaan  been  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  the  proposed  alteration 
would  represent  the  affair  to  have  been ;  we  mi^  then  have  easily  under- 
stood, why  Cush  or  Mizr  or  Phut  or  Canaan  should  be  emphatically  styled 
thit  son  of  that  Ham :  but  it  would  puzzle  the  greatest  critical  ingenuity 
to  discover  a  reason,  why  Ham  should  be  called  the  father  of  that   Co- 

naan. 

This  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  oommaaitators  :  and  therefore^  where  a 
reason  must  be  given,  a  reason  must  of  course  be  invented.  It  is  con- 
monly  said,  that  Moses  thus  peculiarly  specifies  Canaan  as  the  son  of  the 
accursed  and  servile  Ham,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Israelites  with  the 
hope  of  a  sure  and  speedy  victory  over  theCanaanites  already  prepared]to  bow 
thdr  necks  to  the  yoke  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  imprecatory  prediction. 
I  am  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  perfect  inutility  of  such  a  sped- 
ficaticm,  or  the  total  dbregard  to  context  evinced  by  such  a  mode  of  solving 
the  difficulty.  The  specification  would  have  been  thorou^ly  useless ;  both 
because  Moses  plainly  informs  the  children  of  Israel  in  hb  ^f;ene^Bl  table  of 
genealc^es*  that  Canaan  was  the  son  of  Ham,  beci^use  at  that  tone  of  day 
the  descent  of  the  Canaanites  must  have  been  so  well  known  as  to  supers 
sede  the  necessity  of  any  incidental  mention  of  it,  and  because  conquest 
was  promised  to  the  Israelites  much  more  definitely  and  explicitly  by  God 
himself  than  by  any  interpretation  which  could  be  given  of  Noah*s  pro- 
phecy :  the  context  of  the  narrative  imperiously  requires  us  to  conclude! 

'  Gen.  X.  6. 
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*^*  ■'  4hftt  Ham  was  called  ihcfMthcr  ofCanaan^  not  with  a  view  of  entoiiraf^g 
the  Israelites  who  wantec)  no  such  enooyragement,  but  because  Caiulan  wa^ 
io  a  theological  light,  a  moch  more  remarkable  person  than  any  one  of  Hi^ 
bi^tbven  on  account  of  tbe  curse  under  which  he  laboured. 

I  have  only  to  notide  a  single  ndatter  more,  and  the  subject  shall  be  dis!^ 
miased.  They,  who  by  an  alteration  of  the  text,  would  prove  Ham  to  be 
the  peAon  accursed  and  therefore  his  posterity  in  gen«^  to  be  destined 
to  servitude,  sometimes  adduce,  as  a  proof  of  the  accomplishment  cyf  die 
prophecy  according  to  their  view  of  it,  the  subjugated  oondition  of  £g3fpt 
or  the  land  of  the  Mizraim. 

Now,  in  tbe  first  place,  this  does  not  prove  enou^ ;  and  therefore,  so 
for  as  thtl  exact  completion  of  the  prophecy  is  concerned,  it  proves  just  no- 
thh^.  If  ^  the  descendants  of  Ham  were  doomed  to  servitude,  we  shall 
have  gained  bat  little  in  shewing  tiie  depression  of  Canaan  and  Mizr,  ontesfe 
wief  also  .point  out  the  subjugpttion  of  Cush  and  I%iit  Perhaps,  in  regard 
to  Phut,  the  slave-trade  may  be  adduced ;  indeed,  I  believe,  it  has  beea 
adduced  by  some  writers.  Whether  the  negroes  are  or  are  not  descended 
£nom  that  patriarch,  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  determine ;  neither  is  it  any 
way  important  to  my  present  object,  that  the  question  shaukl  be  determined : 
I  shaU  content  myself  with  askii^  when  were  the  warlike  Cushim  subdued, 
at  least  permanently  and  generally,  either  by  Japhet  or  Shem  ?*  But,  unless 
ail  tbe  children  of  Ham' were  brought  under  ^  yoke,  it  b  a  dear  case,  that 
the  prophecy,  according  to  tbe  common  exposition  of  it,  has  never  been  ao- 
complished. 

So  «|gain,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  whetlier  the  con* 
stant  subjugation  of  ijgypt  firom  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  down  to  the 
pcesaat  day,  can  in  any  respect  be  deemed  a  completion  of  Noah's  pro- 
phecy.    I  certainly  think,  that  it  cannot    The  remarkable  servitude  of 

*  In  the  great  vevolutioiii  of  «aipiret,  Cusk  may  have  occasiooally  suSered  as  well  at  his 
brethren.  The  Philistim  were  sabdued  by  the  Israelites  afiter  a  long  struggle  for  superiority;; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  ill  deemed  by  many  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  who  seem  in  a  large  sense  to  have  been  a  Japhetic  people  under  Cutkic  gover- 
nors. But  the  Cuthim,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  have  generally  managed  to  pre* 
serve  a  decided  ascendancy  over  all  the  other  children  of  Noah. 
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JBgypt  b  the  coosequeiioe,  io  the  hands  of  Divine  ProtrideDce,  not  of  Noth's  »*^' 
predictioQi  but  of  an  eminent  (MX>phecy  delivered  by  Eiekiel/  Mkr  is 
become  a  aervaot,  not  because  he  was  a  son  of  Ham>  but  beeanse  he  was 
doomed  long  afterwards  to  a  state  of  degradation  on  account  of  his  pride 
and  faithless  tyraony/  This  very  sentaice  indeed  proves,  that  heretofore 
he  laboured  not  under  any  judicial  imprecation  :  for,  if  he  were  .izi^raduEy 
destined  to  servitude,  and  if  the  prophecy  of  Esekiel  were  solely  intended 
to  specify  the  time  of  its  commenoement,  it  seems  natural  to  condude  that 
some  reference  would  have  been  made  to  his  descent  from  Ham ;  whereas 
the  alle^  grounds  of  his  predicted  subjugalM»  are  of  a  totally  diflBBrent 
nature,  and  not  the  least  aUusion  is  made  to  tlis  fancied  curse  pronounced 
upon  his  great  ancestor. 

In  short,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  Bochart  himsdf  al- 
lows, that  Ham,  cursed  as  he  umu,^  had  his  full  share  of  earthly  bleasingi/ 
His  ample  sway  extended  over  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  globe :  and  many 
are  the  r^ons,  in  which  neither  Shem  nor  Japfafet,  to  adopt  the  phrasedogy 
of  Mr.  Mede^  ever  shook  a  sceptre  over  the  head  of  Ham.  I  pretend  not 
to  say,  that  this  exposition  obviates  ail  difficulties,*  thoo^  I  think  it  en* 
cumbered  with  fewer  than  any  other  that  I  have  met  widi :  but  I  wonld 
again  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  matter,  by  which  the  present  work  is 
0kme  affected,  is  the  supposed  curse  of  servitude  upon  Ham;  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  that  patriarch,  this  at  least  b  certain,  that 
no  curse  of  any  description  was  pronounced  upon  him.^ 

y .  The  human  mind  rarely  tolerates  any  great  changes  if  they  be  violent 

\  Esek,  xxix.  14^  15,  ^  See  E^.  xxix.  a-«-l(f» 

'  Uett  msltdktus  it  the  exprenios  oied  by  thtt  learned  aulher^.  %%  if  it  were*  loo  pslfM4e 
a  caee  to  be  coatroverted,  ^  Boch.  Pbaleg.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  p»  303* 

'  Ooe  difficulty  would  be  in  a  gieat  measure  obviated,  if  we  suppose  the  verb  Utt  in  the 
22d  verse  to  be  the  defective  third  person  future  of  the  coi\jug^tioa  HophaU  instead  of  the 
same  person  and  tense  of  Kal.  The  verb  occurs  in  this  defective  form  in  Hiphil,  id  2  Kin9 
xi,  4,  as  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Buxtorf :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  third  perMn  future 
of  flophal  is  the  same  as  the  third  perK)n  future  of  Hiphil  in  euch  verbs  as  MIH.  Accofdisg 
to  such  a  supposition,  the  translation  would  run,  And  Ham  the  father  qfCansom  was  cmued  to 
see,  that  is  to  say  was  shewn^  the  nakeshess  of  km  father. 
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^^^^  '•  and  sudden,  particularly  in  matters  of  reli^on.  This  cirtumstance  calls 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  steps,  which  Nimrod  and  his  Cuthites  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  taken  with  a  view  to  introduce  that  theological  apostasy, 
which,  perfected  at  Babel,  thence  extended  itself  over  the  whole  world. 

I.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose,  that  that  apostasy  was  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  violent  and  abrupt  setting  aside  of  true  religion^  that  it  was  not  a 
sudden  plunge  from  the  worsliip  of  Jehovah  into  the  grossness  of  rank  idol- 
atry. I  should  rather  apprehend,  that  it  must  have  commenced  with  a  spe- 
cious perversion  of  sound  doctrine  and  with  an  affectedly  devout  adoption  of 
authorized  rites  and  ceremonies  and  phraseology :  in  other  words,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  jGentilism  was  a  fimtastic  structure  erected  upon 
the  basis  of  ancient  Patriarchism, 

The  mode,  in  which  the  edifice  was  raised,  appears  to  have  been  by  an  af* 
fectation  of  superior  wbdom  and  by  a  pretence  of  deep  philosophical  re- 
search. Many  hints  to  this  purpose  are^  thrown  out  in  Scripture.  St  Paul 
remarks  in  general  terms,  %iat  the  zvorld  by  wisdom  knew  not  God:^  and 
he  elsewhere  more  largely  explains  the  force  of  his  observation,  by  tracing 
the  origin  of  idolatry  to  the  vain  refinements  of  this  spurious  wisdom.  He 
tells  us,  that,  when  men  as  yet  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God  ; 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations^  and  their  Joolish  heart  was  darkr 
ened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools :  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  misnamed  wisdom  was,  that  they  changed  the  glory  tfthe 
uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Corrupt  worship  was  speedily 
followed  by  corrupt  manners  :  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latter  naturally 
sprang  from  the  former ;  and  were  even  esteemed  a  constituent  part  of  it 
Wherefore,  the  Apostle  solemnly  proceeds,  God  also  judicially  gave  them 
up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  awn  hearts^  to  dishonour  their 
own  bodies  between  themselves  ;  who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lye, 
and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever.  He  then  particularizes  the  unnatural  abominations^ 
which  arose  out  of  the  .theologico-philosophical  theories  of  paganism ;  ob-. 

'  1  Corinth,  i.  2i. 
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serving)  in  a  very  remarkaUe  manner,  that  the  circumstance  of  their  being  *"^'  '* 
divinely  abandoned  to  such  vile  affections  was  /Ac  weet  recompence  of  their 
errar.^  The  same  account  of  the  ori^  of  idolatry  is  given  both  by  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  :  and  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that  they  are 
alike  speaking  of  Babylon,  which  was  the  universal  mother  of  the  spiritual 
adulteries  of  the  postdiluvian  world.  Thy  ztnsdom  and  thy  knawiedg^^  says 
the  former  of  these  prophets  to  the  apostate  city  of  Nimrod,  it  hath  per* 
verted  thee.^  BabyUm^  says  the  latter  of  them,  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in 
the  Lord's  hand,  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken :  the  nations  have  drunken 
qf  her  wine  ;  therefore  the  nations  are  mad.  Every  man  is  brutish  by  his 
knowledge :  every  founder  is  confounded  by  the  graven  image ;  /or  his  mot' 
ten  image  isfalshoodf  and  there  is  no  breath  in  them.  They  are  vanity f 
the  work  qf  error :  in  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  shall  perish.  How 
is  Sesac '  taken  /  and  how  is  the  praise  qf  the  whole  earth  surprised  !  how  is 
Babylon  become  an  astonishment  among  the  nations  /  ^ 

2.  What  then  were  the  fancied  refinements  #f  wisdom  and  knowledge^  ' 
which  elicited  a  mixed  philosophical  idolatry  out  of  the  pure  doctrine  and 
simple  worship  of  Patriarchism ;  which  b^an  with  insidiously  seducing  the 
world  from  genuine  religion  under  the  pretence  of  conveying  a  superior  de* 
greeof  information,  and  which. ended  in  plunging  it  into  the  thickest  spi* 
ritual  darkness  and  into  the  grossest  moral  depravity  ? 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth  after  the  flood  well  knew,  that  the  -^ 
world  had  been  originally  created  out  of  a  turbid  chaotic  water,  that  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  deluge^  and  that  it  had  recently  been  created  anew  (as 
it  were)  out  of  the  overflowing  ocean.  This  was  the  simple  history  of  the 
globe,  which  they  tenanted :  but  fVisdom  discovered  an  endless  succession 
<tf  worlds,  each  formed  by  a  particular  modification  of  preexisting  matter ; 
and  consequently  established  the  independent  eternity  of  crude  matter  or 

"  Rom.  i.  21—27.  *  Isaiah  xlvii.  10. 

'  Se$ac  18  ike  ittuitriam  Saca  or  Buddha.  He  was  the  favourite  god  of  the  Cuthim  ;  and 
conmunicated  his  name  to  the  great  Scythic  family  of  the  Sacas^  or  Sachim,  or  Saxons. 
From  hia  abo,  as  wa  ha? •  sceoi  the  Egyptian  Sesac  borrowed  his  appellation. 

^  Jerem.  li»  7»  17f  IB,  41* 
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^^^  <*  substance.  The  first  postdiluvians  knew,  that  each  of  the  two  workb  oonH 
menced  from  a^man  who  had  three  sons,  and  that  ttiera  were  many  other 
striking  points  of  mutual  resemblance  which  have  been  already  pointed  out: 
but  fVitdam  was  not  satisfied  with  a  plain  story ;  the  doctrine  of  an  endhai 
aiicceasien  of  worlds  was  improved  into  that  of  an  endless  suocesskm  of 
eaactly  similar  world^i  each  invariably  commencii^  with  the  same  great 
parent  and  his  three  sons^  whose  souls  passed  by  transmigration  from  one 
set  of  bodies  into  another  and  thus  incessantly  reappeared  and  reacted  their 
parts  upon  the  earth.  The  first  postdiluvians  knew,  that  one  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent  Being  was  the  sole  creator  and  moderator  of  the  Universe ; 
a  fieing,  who  alone  could  claim  to  himself  the  attribute  of  proper  indepen- 
dent eternity :  but  Wisdom  had  conferred  this  very  attribute  of  etermty  upon 
matter,  and  afterwards  upon  the  souls  of  the  great  fieither  and  his  three  sona 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  souls  of  all  their  ofispring)  wlio  had  everlastingly 
been  disappearing  and  reappearing  at  the  commencement  oi  every  succes- 
sive, world ;  hence  both  miMter  and  the  triplicated  great  father  had  usurped 
an  attribute,  which  was  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  Godhead.  What  thetf 
was  to  be  done  under  such  circumstances  }  Some  were  tau^t  by  fFisdom 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  two  independent  principles :  others  naturaHy  enough 
exclaimed  against  the  palpaUe  absurdity  of  such  a  system ;  and  for  them^ 
Wisdom^  ever  kindly  ready  to  solve  all  difficultiesi  had  provided  another  e^e- 
pedient  This  was,  since  the  •  great  triplicated  fether  was  confessedly  eter- 
nal, to  identify  him  with  the  Deity;  and,  since  matter  was  also  eternal,  to 
make  the  soul  of  the  great  father  the  Soul  of  the  WorM,  and  to  give  him 
tlie  whole  Universe  for  bis  body.  But  here  it  would  readily  be  objected, 
how  can  the  mere  man  Adam  or  Noah,  whose  office  it  is  to  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  every  new  world,  be  admitted  as  God,  when  his  form  has  al- 
ways been  that  of  a  simple  mortal  ?  To  this  questkm  fFudom  is  at  no  loss 
for  a  reply :  the  body  indeed  was  the  body  of  a  man,  but  the  immortal  soul 
was  the  deity  himself ;  from  time  to  time  he  descends  and  becomes  incarnate 
in  the  person  of  the  great  father,  and  on  special  occasions  appears  in  the 
form  of  other  eminent  characters :  the  spirit  of  this  eternal  great  father,  with 
whom  when  multiplied  into  thr«  forms  each  world  commences,  is  to  be  re- 
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ifci^  a>  the  taic  ylortic  arranger  and  governor  of  the  Univerae  ;^  beside  imn 
there  is  no  god,  for  hia  three  forms  or  his  eigjbt  forms  are  equally  a  ddosion 
emanating  fimn  him  and  resolveable  into  his  saoned  essence. 

Thus^  as  the  Aposde  speaks^  did  fVisdom  teach  mankind  at  Babel  to 
xhangt  the  truth  ^  God  into  a  tyt^  and  to  wonh^  the  creature  more  than 
or  in  preference  to  the  Creator.^ 

3.  With  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Patriarchism  we  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted, at  least  when  we  ?iew  it  under  the  name  of  Patriarchism. 

We  know  however,  that  sacrifice  was  %  standbg  ordinance ;  that  the  first 
postdiluvian  sacrifice  was  offered  up  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty-  hill ;  that 
the  early  patriarchs  were  wont  to  plant  consecrated  groves  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion ;  and  that  they  occasionally  set  up  a  large  massy  stone  to  mark 
the  place  where  they  had  worshipped  God,  anointing  the  top  of  it  with  chL  - 
Each  of  these  practices,  though  in  a  distorted  state,  was  adopted  into  die 
new  ritual  of  Paganism.  Sacrifices,  the  object  #f  which  was  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  the  venerated  deity,  still  continued  to  be  offered  up :  mountains, 
or  artificial  hi^  places  constructed  in  imitation  of  mountains,  were  still 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  for  sacrificial  devotion :  consecrated  groves 
were  still  duly  planted,  eitiier  simply,  or  round  the  temple  of  the  god :  and 
the  massy  stone  cdumn  was  still  erected,  and  still  anointed  with  oil,  though 
it  now  became  the  adored  symbolical  representation  of  the  great  father  and  -" 
the  great  mother. 

For  Patriarchism  more  in  detail  we  must  look  to  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cient Israelites.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  that  worship  was  no  other 
than  Patriarchism;  adapted,  by  various  additions  and  special  institutions,  to 
the  peculiar  situation  of  a  people,  which  had  been  selected  by  Jehovah 
from  the  mass  of  mankind  to  accomplish  certain  high  and  beneficent  por* 
poses.  In  the  Levitical  dispensation  wc  behold  pure  and  uncomipted  Pa- 
triarchism, serving  as  a  basis  to  some  additional  ordinances,  by  which  God 
thought  fit  to  distinguish  his  people  firom  the  rest  of  the  world :  in  the  de- 
graded philosophical  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  we  behold  the  very  same  Pa- 
triarchism, diverted  fiom  its  original  intent,  and  serving  as  a  basis  to  the 

'  Gr.  irapa  roy  criaoira. 
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BOOK  I.  apostate  worship  of  a  mixed  human,  astronomical,  and  material »  demiurge, 
hermaphrodite.  Each  was  drawn  from  one  primeval  source,  though  with  a 
different  application :  hence  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a  striking  simi- 
litude between  them. 

This  similitude  has  often  been  remarked ;  and  more  than  one  writer  bw 
attempted  to  account  for  it 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Gentiles  were  servile  copyists  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  that  each  point  of  similitude  was  immediately  borrowed  from 
the  Mosaical  Institutes,  But  this  theory  will  by  no  means  solve  the  problem : 
both  because  we  find  the  very  same  resemblance  in  the  ceremonies  of  nations 
far  distant  from  Palestine,  as  we  do  in  the  rites  of  those  which  are  in  its 
more  immediate  vicinity;  because  it  seems  incredible,  that  all  should 
have  borrowed  from  one  which  was  universally  disliked  and  despised;  and 
because  the  pagan  system,  originating  (as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  in- 
form us)  from  Babel,  was  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  had  both  been  witnessed  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  was  found  by 
them  in  its  worst  state  of  depravity  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Others  have  fancied,  that  the  devil  was  the  copyist,  and  that  various  na- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  globe  pervertedly  though  unwarily  adopted 
certain  parts  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies  in  consequence  of  his  infernal  sug- 
gestion or  inspiration.  Such,  at  one  period,  was  deemed  no  contemptible 
theory,  particularly  as  some  of  the  early  ftithers  seem  inclined  to  favour  it  or 
at  least  to  favour  the  notion  of  the  imitative  propensity  of  the  evil  spirit:' 
but,  since  it  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  I  shall  only  say,  may  it 
rest  in  peace ! 

Others  again  have  precisely  inverted  the  first  hypothesis :  instead  of  sup-. 
^  posing  that  the  pagans  borrowed  from  the  Israelites^  they  have  supposed  that 

'  Sed  quaeritur^  a  quo  intellectus  interpretetur^  eorum  quae  ad  baereset  iaciant  ?  A  diabolo 
scilicet,  cujus  sunt  partes  intervcrtendi  veritatero,  ipsas  quoque  res  sacramentorum  divinorum, 
in  idolorum  mysteriis  aemulatur.  Tinguit  et  ipse  quosdam,  utique  credentes  et  fideles  suot: 
expiationem  delictorum  de  lavacro  repromittit>  et  sic  adhuc  iuitiat  Mithne.  Signat  illic  in 
frontibus  miiitcs  suos,  celebrat  ct  panis  oblationem,  et  imaginem  resurrectionis  iuducit.  Ter- 
tull.  de  praescript.  adv.  Ilaeret.  lib.  c.  40.  Nam  et  sacris  quibusdam  per  lavacrum  initian- 
tur,  Isidis  alicujus  aut  Mitrbae,  ipsos  etiam  decs  suot  lavaiiooibus  efferunt — Idque  sc  in  rege- 
nerationem  et  iropunitatem  perjuriomm  soorom  mtst  pmamunt.    Tertull.  de  baptism,  c.  5.  ; 
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the  Israelites  borrowed  from  the  pajpuis.  Nor  has  this  opiniott  been  ad-  ^^^'  '* 
vanced  merely  by  infidels,  as  at  the  first  glance  Aii^t  be  shrewdly  suspected : 
no  less  names  than  those  of  Spencer  and  Warburton  stand  pledged  to  advo- 
cate it  The  thing  in  itself  appears  so  utterly  incredible^  that  nothing  short 
of  strict  mathematical  demonstration  can  be  allowed  to  establish  such  a 
theory.  That  the  purity  of  God  should  submit  to  transcribe  the  base  woc- 
ahip  of  Gentilisro;  that  Egyptian  rites  should  form  the  basis  of  the  Law 
delivered  amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  that  by  a  pliant  system  of  accom- 
modation, more  worthy  of  the  school  of  Loyola  than  of  Moses,  the  idolatrous 
propensities  of  the  Israelites  should  be  humoured  at  the  very  time,  when  it 
was  the  divine  purpose  wholly  to  proscribe  idolatry  and  to  separate  the  chom 
people  from  the  contagious  influence  of  a  pagan  neighbourhood :  all  and  each 
of  these  propositions  may  well  be  deemed  alike  unworthy  of  the  holiness 
and  wisdom  of  Jehovah ;  of  his  holiness,  as  ascribing  to  him  an  unmeet  otMi* 
cord  with  Belial ;  of  his  wisdom^  as  supposing  him  to  adopt  a  meaaare  fer 
the  preservation  of  the  Israelitel  from  idolatry  which  of  all  thinfgs  would  have 
been  the  most  likely  to  seduce  them  into  it 

The  resemblance  in  question  is  too  palpable  indeed  to  be  denied ;  bat  not 
one  of  the  three  preceding  theories  appears  to  me  to  account  for  it  at  all  sa^ 
tisfactofily.  Its  true  origin  I  believe  to  have  been  such  as  I  have  already 
Stated:  Judaism  and  Paganism  sprang  from  a  common  source;  hence  their  / 
close  resemblance  in  many  particulars  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  Such  bebg  the  case,  their  rites  and  ceremonies  will 
throw  a  mutual  light  upon  each  other:  and  thus,  to  omit  at  present  smaller 
matters,  the  sacred  ark  and  cherubic  symbols  of  the  Gentiles,  though  neither 
borrowed  from  nor  communicated  to  the  Institutes  of  Moses,  may  poasiUy^ 
when  rightly  understood  tfaemsdves,  lead  to  a  ri^t  understanding  of  the  ^ 

aacred  ark  and  cfaemhia)  of  the  Israelites.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  cherubim 
wcK  no  way  peculiar  to  tlie  Levitical  dispensation.  They  were  exhibited  at 
the  gsle  of  Paradise^  when  man  was  banished  from  Eden ;  and  they  are 
reoo^Hied  under  the  Gospel  by  the  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse.  Their  form 
therefore  must  have  been  well  known  to  Noah  and  his  immediate  posterity, 
even  if  we  suppose,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  tlieir  station 
at  the  entrance  of  the  garden  mm  merely  of  a  temporary  nature:  for  Adam, 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  1.  O 
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BOOK  I.  ^i^Q  certainly  beheld  tfaem^  was  contemporary  in  his  old  age  Tridi  Lamech 
the  father  of  Noah.  Accordingly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  when  God  com- 
mands Moses  to  make  the  cherubim  which  were  to  be  placed  over  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  he  says  nothing  whatsoever  respecting  their  particular  JTorm ; 
yet  we  find  not,  that  either  Moses  or  the  workman  had  the  least  occasion  to 
make  any  inquiries  after  what  model  they  were  to  be  fashioned. '  So  com- 
pletely silent  indeed  is  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  on  this  point,  whidi  in  his  days 
appears  to  have  required  no  elucidation,  that  we  should  have  been  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  form  of  the  cherubim,  had  not  Ezekiel  furnished  us  with  a 
uiost  ample  and  elaborate  description  of  them.  Now,  since  the  cherubim 
were  first  displayed  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  world,  and  since  they  were 
afterwards  again  displayed  at  the  promulgation  of  the  Law ;  analogy  seems  to 
require,  that,  whatever  was  their  use  and  import  under  the  Levitical  dispen- 
sation, such  also  was  their  use  and  import  under  the  Patriarchal  dispensation : 
and,  since  among  the  pagans  we  find  a  remarkable  set  of  symbols,  which 
sometimes  single  and  sometimes  compoundedly  still  correspond  with  the 
blended  forms  of  the  cherubim  ;  it  appears  naturally  to  follow^  that,  as  the 
Hebrew  cherubim  were  exact  transcripts  of  the  patriarchal  both  in  form  and 
import,  so  the  Gentile  cherubim  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak)  were  cor- 
rupted transcripts  of  the  patriarchal  both  in  form  and  import. 

The  phraseology  and  ideas  of  Paganism,  though  still  after  a  perverted 
manner,  correspond,  no  less  than  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  with  those  oi 
Judaism  and  even  Christianity,  which  is  the  completion  of  the  Law  and  the 
consummation  of  Patriarchism :  whence  we  may  infer,  that  such  also  were 
the  phraseology  and  ideas  of  the  first  race  of  men ;  for  I  see  not  how  the 
palpable  coincidence  can  be  rationally  accounted  for,  except  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  common  origin.  In  some  instances  indeed,  we  may  do  more 
than  ififer :  and  thus  the  existence  of  an  actual  though  partial  demonstration 
of  a  kindred  ideal  phraseology  may  reasonably  warrant  the  conclusion,  that^ 
where  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Paganism,  all  employ  the  same  peculiar 
language,  tliat  language  was  primarily  derived  from  the  one  source  of  Pa- 
triarchism. 

■  See  Exod.  xxt.  18^22.  ftod  £«6d.  mxvii.  7>  9»  9* 
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.  4L  Ji  may  here  be  inquired  by  tlioiei  who  espouse  the  opinion  that  the  ^"^-  >- 
triads  of  Pag^ism  were  all  equally  corruptions  of  the  Trinity,  why,  upon 
atjf  system  of  origination^  I  do  not  feel  myself  ultimately  compelled  to  adopt 
the  same  theory  r  It  may  be  asked,  since  I  esteem  Gentilism  a  perverted 
transcript  of  Patriarchism ;  since  I  myself  adduce  the  notion,  that  the  Deity 
successively  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  each  reappeairing  great  fiBither ; 
and  since  I  thence  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  worship  of  the  Godhead 
in  unity  was  blasphemoudy  transferred  to  the  great  father  as  viewed  in  unity : 
it  n»y  be  asked,  why,  on  the  same  principle,  I  should  hesitate  to  suppose, 
tbati  as  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  unity  was  transferred  to  the  great  father 
m  umty^  so  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  trinity  was  transferred  to  the  griat 
father  considered  a$  tr^Ucating  himself?  It  may  be  added,  that,  if  the  one 
opinion  be  adopted,  analogy  seems  imperiously  to  require  the  adoption  of 
the  other :  Ifbr,  if  the  pagans  confounded  Jehovah  with  the  great  &ther,  they 
would  scarcely  overlook  so  inviting  a  resemblance,  as  that  of  the  twice-toM 
three  sons  or  (as  they  mystically  termed  tiiem)  emanations  of  the  great  father 
to  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Thus,  although  by  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route,  we  should  at  length  find  ourselves  brought  to  the  hypotheais, 
that  the  various  tiiads  of  the  Gentiles,  which  exhibit  their  chief  god  as  being 
three  and  yet  but  one,  were  all  ultimately  corruptions  of  the  mysterious  doc- 
trine of  a  triad  of  persons  in  the  divine  unity. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  adopt  this  theory,  if  I  could  see  it  cleared  firom 
certain  difficulties,  with  which  at  present  it  appears  to  me  to  be  incumbered. 
I  do  indeed  derive  Paganism  from  Patariarchism :  but,  in  the  oourse  of  such 
a  derivation,  though  Paganism  may  superadd  many  inventions  of  its  own^  it 
certainly  can  ^onvop  nothing  from  Patriarchism  except  what  Patriarchism 
itseif  already  possessed.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that,  b^ore  we  can  admit 
the  hypothesis  in  question,  we  must  have  it  shewn  to  us,  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  divine  essence  was  known  to  the  early  patriarchs : 
for,  if  it  were  not  known  to  them,  they  plainly  could  not  communicate  what 
they  never  had.  That  they  were  ignorant  of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  not  tidce 
upon  me  to  affirm :  but  I  can  discover  no  evidence,  at  least  no  scriptural 
evidence,  for  believing  that  it  had  been  revealed. '    The  first  intimation  of 


tlwRMii^ly  un^erstaiid  dm  writiiigi  of  die  Hotcfaiiiibfiwii  tchool  on  (hit  subject 
me  to  oMKMe  the  tery  thiog,  which  they  oudit  to  have  frfnedL 
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BOOB  I.  any  plurality,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  ocean  io  the  interooufse  oiL  Ood 
with  the  family  of  Abrahanii  We  then  be^  to  perceive  a  person  tpokeb-cf 
under  the  name  of  the  Angel  or  Messenger  of  Jehovah;  or,  if  we  cbooM  Mr 
to  render  the  original  expression,  under  the  nnxae  of  Jehovah  the  Mes9e9igef. 
Thb  person,  as  his  very  title  indeed  implies,  is  represented  as  being  sesUkff* 
Jehovah :  yet  divine  worship  is  invariably  paid  to  him  without  any  censurextf 
the  worshipper ;  and,  in  one  place,  he  id  expressly  declared,  under  faia official 
appellation  of  the  Messenger  or  Angela  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,'  IsttiC; 
and  Jacob. '  But  the  God  of  those  patriarchs  is  perpetually  denomioated 
Jehevah :  therefore  the  Messenger,  whom  they  adored,  must  also  have  been 
Jehovah.  If  then  Jehovah  be  a  messenger,  he  must  be  sent  by  some  otie : 
otherwise  how  could  he  be  a  messenger?  Accordingly^  he  is  described  bolb. 
aa  acting  from  Jehovah,  and  as  being  sent  by  Jehovah.  ^  Tins  Messenginw 
God  is  the  person,  who  wrestled  with  Jacob ; '  who  appeared  so  fireqaenttyi 
under  a  human  form,  daring  the  period  of  the  Levitical  dispensation ;  who 
was  the  Deity  and  allegorical  husband  of  the  Mosaical  Church;  ^  who  is  as-* 
nounced  as  the  divine  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  that,  sent  by  the  Lord»^ 
should  suddenly  appear  in  his  temple ; '  and  who,  in  fiilness  of  time,  became 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  man  Jesus.  ^  Here  then  we  have  two  distincC 
beings,  each  of  whom  is  called  Jehmah^  and  each  of  whom  is  exhibited  to 
us  as  a  proper  object  of  adoration ;  while  yet  there  is  declared  to  be  but  one 
God.  The  patriarchs  therefore  of  the  Hebrew  nation  must  have  hem  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  at  least  a  daad  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity : 
and,  since  it  is  thus  clear  that  a  plurality  of  persons  had  been  revealed  to 
them,  and  since  afterwards  frequent  mention  iA  made  of  a  tiiird  divine  being 
under  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah;''  the  presumption  is,  tiiat  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  precise  number  comprehended  within  that  plurality. 

*  See  Gen.  xlviii.  ]5»  l6.  ^SeeGen.  xiz.  24.  and  Zecbar.  ii.  S*-ll. 

'  Curapare  Gen.  xxxii.  24—30.  with  Hos.  xii.  2-'5.  *  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9. 

'  Malach.  iii.  1.  *Jdin  i.  1— >14. 

*  In  one  remarkable  passage  we  hav^  the  tbrtfe  divine  perK>n8  mentioned  conjointly :  Jehovah 
the  messenger  professes  himself  to  be  sent  both  by  God  and  by  his  Spirit.  Come  ye  near  unto  mtf 
hear  ye  this  ;  I  h&ve  not  ipoken  in  iecreijrgm  the  Uguming  ;  from  the  time  that  it  oat,  tAere 
om  I :  and  now  the  Lord  God  and  hi$  Spirit  hath  sent  me.  Isaiah  xlviii.  iff.  Here  a  person, 
who  had  existed  fn>m  all  eternity,  and  who  by  the  style  in  which  ha  speaks  is  manifestly  Je- 
hovah, yet  declares  that  h«  is  sent  by  the  Lord  God  and  by  his  Spirit. 
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But  I  find  not  «9ty  hint^ken^  thiitihe  tame  loiairledge  had  beco  tettuiH    ^"^*^- 
nicated  to  t;he  paUiarehi  b^wr  the  time  of  Abraham :  conaequently^  if  neittMr 
Adam  eor  Noah  possessed  it,  the  apostates  of  Babel  could  not  have  bcMTOWed 
tfaeir  doctf  ide  d*  a  triad  in  the  great  fiitber  fixnn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  •         • 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  long  anterior  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  God 
had  plurally  expressed  himself  Let  us  make  man  in  our  inuigt  ttfter  ouA; 
Ukemui^  and  yet  nKMre  remarkably  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  onb  of 
vs :  whence  4t  seoni  necessary  to  infer,  that  a  plurality  of  persons  iti  tbor 
Deity  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  earliest  patriarchs. 

I  certainly  think,  that  this  peculiar  phraseology  imfdies  a  plurality  in  the 
divine  essence ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinicm  by  observing  die 
painfi^y  filiitless  attempts  of  the  apostate  Jewish  Rabbins  to  elicit  tolerable 
sense  finom  such  expression  on  the  exclusively  unitarian  scheme : '  but  that  is 
not  precisely  the  question.  God  did  indeed  employ  this  language,  and  I 
believe  that  it  was  not  employed  without  meaning :  but,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  the  early  patriarchs  actually  knew  that  k  had  bete  used  by  die 
Sopfeme  fieinj^  we  shall  find  ourselves  no  fiirther  advanced  in  our  infi|uirief^' 
That  they  were  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relative  to  the  creatioo, 
which  seem  to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam,  and  which  were  afterwards  re* 
vealed  afresh  and  perhaps  more  fully  to  Moses,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  gentile  cosmogonies  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  le^b- 
lator :  but,  whether  the  plural  phrasedogy  used  by  the  Deity  formed  a  part 
of  the  earliest  revelation,  we  cannot  positively  say ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  have  we  any  means  of  delerminii^  the  point  It  might  have  been 
revealed  both  to  Adam  and  Moses,  or  it  might  have  been  revealed  to  Moaes 
abme:  weibmp,  that  it  was  revealed  to  one;  we  have  no  OK^Aortl^ir  for  ai-' 
serting,  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  other.     Hence,   I  think,  we  have  not 

'  I  lay  escluivotly  ;  because  the  title  Uniiarum,  at  assumed  by  the  modern  Socinian,  is  im* 
proper.  It  implies,  that  kealome  believes  io  the  unity  of  pod,  and  that  all  others  disbelieve  it. 
Now,  since  this  most  assuredly  is  not  the  case,  the  fitness  of  a  title,  which  involves  such  an 
idea^  cannot  be  recognised.  He  is  exclwtivel^  unitarian  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  antitrinitarian ; 
but  he  is  not  iolefy  unitarian,  and  therefore  ou^t  not  to  have  assumed  the  name  as  a  diitmctivt 
sppellation* 
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^^^^  >    sufficient  ground  for  building  an  hypothesis  on  a  mere  opinion,  whkdi  iihfy 
be  erroneous,  and  which  can  never  be  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

The  writers  of  the  Hutchinsonian  9c1k>oI,  in  the  absence  of  more  condu-. 
Mve  ailments,  have  maintained,  that  the  cherubim  were  symbols  of  tiie 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  that  from  their  station  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  as  well 
as  from  their  subsequent  position  in  the  holy  of  holies  they  silently  declared 
that  important  doctrine  to  fallen  man. 

Now,  even  supposing  that  this  conjecture  had  been  more  satisfactorily 
established  than  it  has  been,  we  should  still  in  addition  have  to  require  a 
proof,  that  the  discovery  of  certain  ingenious  men  in  the  eighteenth- century 
of  the  Christian  era  was  a  matter  well  known  to  the  early  patriarchs :  for, 
unless  this  point  can  also  be  demonstrated,  it  wfll  be  of  little  avail  towards 
determining  the  question  to  have  shewn  even  with  the  dearest  evidence  fhit 
such  was  the  import  and  intent  of  those  compounded  hieroglyphics.  It  is 
here  tiiat  the  Hutchinsoniatts  espedally  fiul.  They  are  right  in  saying,  tiiat 
the  Gentiles  venerated  a  triad ;  they  aro  ri^t  also  in  saying,  that  that  triad 
was  a  material  one,  though  they  err  in  treating  of  it  as  if  it  were  sotefy^-m 
material  one:  but  they,  far  too  confidentiy,  perhaps  likewise  someiv^ 
too  dogmatically,  assume  without  any  suff  dent  proof;  that  this  material  triad 
was  a  perverted  copy  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  doctrine  of  such  a  plurality  in 
die  Godhead  was  fully  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  thai  it  was  ex- 
pressly and  allowedly  taught  together  with  the  future  incarnation  of  the  second 
person  by  the  mysterious  configuration  of  the  cherubic  symbols. 

I  buve  only  to  add,  that,  whenever  it  can  be  proved  that  Adam  and  Noah 
worshipped  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  I  will  chearfully  subscribe  to  the  opinion, 
which  uitimately  derives  the  triads  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  patriarchal  ado- 
ration of  a  triune  God :  until  then,  I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted  in  the 
adoption  of  it 


CHAPTER  II. 


Concernifig  the  pagan  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds^ 


JL  u£  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  i^^orlds,  more  or  less  systematically 
and  explicitly  maintamed,  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  key  to  ancient 
mythology.  As  such  therefore  it  merits  a  particular  examinatipn.  With 
it  the  theory  of  the  Metempsychosis  is  immediately  connected,  forming  in- 
deed a  constituent  part  of  it :  but  this  will  be  discussed  at  present  no  fur- 
ther, than  b  absolutely  necessary  to  the  leading  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

I.  As  knowledge  of  every  kind  flowed  from  the  central  regions  of  the 
east,  and  as  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  in  a  more  regular  form  throu^ 
out  tliose  parts  of  the  globe  than  elsewhere,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
mundane  philosophy  of  Hindostan,  which  exhibits  the  doctrine  now  under 
consideration  in  a  manner  peculiarly  explicit. 

1  •  The  Hindoo  sages  view  their  principal  hero-god  as  triplicating  him- 
self,, and  as  thus  sustaining  under  hb  three  grand  forms  the  characters  of 
the  creator,,  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer.  They  do  not  however  use  the 
term  creator  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  as  denoting  one  who 
causes  something  to  exist  out  of  nonentity^  but  rather  as  meaning  one  who 
gives  regular  form  and  activity  to  crude  preejnsting  materials.  The  crea- 
tive power  dbposes  such  materials  into  definite  shape,  and  thus  fashions  a 
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woild :  the  preserving  power  upholds  the  world,  when  it  u  fasbioned :  and 
the  destroying  power  reduces  it  at  length  to  its  constituent  elements,  some- 
times by  a  deluge  of  water,  and  at  other  times  by  a  deluge  of  fire.  Every 
thing  is  then  absorbed  into  the  unity  of  the  great  &ther :  and  tliis  mysterious 
bemgy  during  the  period  that  elapses  between  each  two  mundane  systems, 
reposes  on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep,  floating  securely  either  in  a 
wonderful  egg,  or  in  the  calix  of  the  lotos,  or  on  a  naviform  leaf,  or  on  a 
huge  serpent  coiled  up  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  or  in  a  sacred  ship  denomi- 
nated Argha  of  which  the  other  vehicles  are  consequendy  symbols.  To  de- 
stroy however  is  but  to  create  afresh :  for  destruction  affects  form  alone ;  it 
reaches  not  to  substance.  Hence,  when  the  great  fiither  has  slept  a  whole 
year  of  the  creator,  the  space  which  ever  intervene!  between  world  and 
world,  he  awakes  from  his  slumber  and  produces  a  new  order  of  things* 
Out  of  the  chaotic  materials  of  the  prior  world,  another  world  is  fiishioned  : 
the  preserver  again  supports  it :  the  destroyer  again  dissolves  it :  and,  as  it 
was  preceded  by  a  world,  so  in  due  time  it  is  likewise  succeeded  by  one. 
This  alternate  destruction  and  reproduction  is  thought  to  be  repeated  agaia 
and  again :  so  that,  in  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  an  enormous  number  of 
successive  worlds  is  believed  to  have  existed.' 

But  the  worlds  are  not  merely  successive;  they  are  also  perfectly  similar. 
As  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  mode  of  production, and  dissolution, 
so  do  they  correspond  likewise  in  their  histories  and  their  inhabitants.  It  is 
acknowledged,  we  are  told,  by  the  Hindoo  mytholopsts,  that,  at  every  re- 
novation of  the  world,  the  same  events  take  place ;  the  same  heroes  re- 
appear upon  the  stage ;  and  the  same  Sama,  Cama,  and  Pra-Japati,  are 
bom  again  to  every  Menu.*  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that,  by  these  three  distinguished  personages,  we  are  properly  to  under- 
stand the  Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet,  of  Moses ;  because  they  are  described 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Pantheon,  p.  5,  12,  15,  35,  48,  49,  89,  lOS,  103.  Atiat.  Ret.  toI.  vi. 
p.  5S9. 

*  Atiat.  Res.  yoh  Tiii.  p.  S55.  Pra-Japati  denotet  Tie  Lord  JmpM.  It  may  not  be  im|iii>- 
per  to  take  thit  early  opportunity  of  obterviag,  that  the  final  A  in  tach  wordt  at  Soma  or 
Cama  it  quiescent  in  pronunciation,  like  the  final  £  of  the  Frtacli.  Irlooi^t  HitmI.  Pantk, 
p.  173. 
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ms  the  children  of  one,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  with  seven  companions 
at  the  time  of  an  universal  deluge  :  yet  they  are  said  to  reappear  by  trans- 
migration at  the  commencement  of  every  successive  mundane  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  Menus  are  feigned  to  be  seven  in  number :  but  these  are  redupli- 
cated to  fourteen.  The  first  is  simamed  Swayambhwoa  or  the  sfm  of  the 
self -existent ;  and  the  seventh,  Vaivaswata  or  the  child  of  the  Sun.  These, 
as  we  may  collect  from  the  several  legends  attached  to  them,  ai*e  plainly 
Adam  and  Noah ;  the  only  two  Menus  or  patriarchs  of  successive  worlds, 
tiiat  ever  really  lived.  Accordingly,  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  primary 
seven  are  those,  who  are  chiefly  mentioned:  and  these,  from  the  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  their  characters,  are  not  unfirequently  con- 
founded together.  The  number  seoeny  to  which  the  two  only  proper  Menus 
have  been  extended,  seems  to  have  been  selected  in  reference  to  the  number 
both  of  the  Adamitical  and  Noetic  families,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
seven  persons  exclusive  of  its  head :  and  the  reduplication  of  seven,  by 
which  the  fourteen  Menus  are  produced,  is  most  probably  the  mere  adding 
together  of  the  members  who  composed  the  two  patriarchal  femilies.'  The 
Hindoo  chronology j  says  Mr.  Wilford,  presents  us  with  a  series  ^  fourteen 
dynasties^  equally  repugnant  to  nature  and  reason.  Six  of  these  are 
elapsed :  we  are  in  the  seventh^  which  began  with  the  flood :  and  seven  more 
we  are  taught  to  expect.  The  rulers  of  these  dynasties  are  called  Menus : 
and  from  them  their  respective  dynasty  or  period  is  called  a  Manwantara. 
Every  dynasty  ends  with  a  total  destruction  of  the  human  race^  exc^t  the 
Menu  or  ruler  of  the  next  period,  who  makes  his  escape  in  a  boat  with  the 
seven  Rishis.  7  he  same  events  take  place :  the  same  pemons^  though  some- 
times under  different  names,  reappear.  Thus  the  history  of  one  dynasty 
serves  for  all  the  rest.^ 

Our  minds  are  almost  bewildered  in  following  the  Hindoos  through  those 
vast  periods,  which  they  have  duly  specified  in  consequence  of  their  adopting 
the  theory  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds.     A  year  of  mortab,  they  tell 

'  Imtit  of  MraQ.  chap.  i.  p.  9.    Mooi^s  Hind.  Ptnth.  p*  S3,  S6,  SS. 
^  AtiaU  Ret.  ?ol.  ▼•  p.  S44^  245* 

Pag.  Idol,  yqu  j,  P 
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*<'^'*  U8t  18  but  a  day  and  a  night  of  the  gods.  Twelve  thousand  yean  of  the 
gods  constitute  each  revolving  period  of  the  four  &mous  ages :  the  goldea 
age  containing  4000  such  years,  while  the  twili^t  preceding  it,  and  thotwi* 
light  succeeding  it,  are  each  equivalent  to  400 ;  the  silver  age  contaioing 
3000  of  the  same  years,  and  each  of  its  twili^ts  300 ;  the  brazen  age 
SOOO,  and  each  of'  its  twilights  200;  and  the  iron  or  earthen  age  1000^ 
and  each  of  its  twilights  1 00.  Every  quaternion  of  the  golden,  the  silvery 
tiie  brazen,  and  the  iron,  ages,  thus  comprehending  12,000  divine  yearly  is 
called  an  age  of  the  gads.  But  71  ages  of  the  gods,  or  71  quaternions  of 
the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron,  ages,  form  only  one  Man- 

^  wantara.  And  14  Manwantaras,  or  1000  ages  of  the  gods,  are  equal  to 
no  more  than  a  single  day  of  Brahma,  his  night  being  also  of  the  same  du- 
ration.' Through  each  Manwantara,  every  Menu,  with  whom  a  new  world 
commences,  transmits  his  sceptre  to  his  sons  and  grandsons :  and,  at  the 
dose  of  it,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  new  Menu  of  a  new  worlds  who  similarly 
transmits  his  sceptre  to  his  posterity  during  a  period  of  a  similar  length. 
He  himself  however  b  not  personally  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
reign :  the  Hindoos,  thinking  it  incongruous  to  place  a  holy  character  in 
times  of  impurity,  suppose,  that  the  sovereign  Menu  appears  only  in  every 
golden  age  and  disappears  in  the  three  human  ages  that  fc^ow  it,  continuing 
to  dive  and  emerge  like  a  water-fowl  (such  is  thdr  whimsical  illustration) 
until  the  close  of  his  peculiar  Manwantara.* 

Hence  it  appears,  since  fourteen  Manwantaras  constitute  but  a  single 
day  of  Brahma,  that,  in  eoery  day  of  that  god,  fourteen  Menus  are  suc- 
cessively invested  by  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  reproduced  ^uth. 
Hence  also  it  appears,  that,  as  the  only  two  real  individual  Menus,  Adam 
and  Noah,  are  multiplied  first  to  seven  and  then  to  fourteen  in  the  course 
of  each  day  of  Brahma ;  so  the  whole  class  of  fourteen  Menus .  is  itself 
again  multiplied  into  365  similar  classes  during  the  course  of  each  year  of 

*  This  statement  of  the  Hindoos  is  not  perfectly  correct,  being  given  in  round  numbers  :  for 
1000  divine  ages,  at  the  specified  rate  of  7]  such  ages  to  a  single  Manwantara,  areequal,  not 
to  14,  but  to  14-  Manwantaras.  I  know  not  why  they  have  contrived  their  periods,  so  aft 
to  produce  this  frcational  sum. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.ii.  p.  126,  127>  112»  ll6.    Instit.  of  Menu,  cliap.  i.  p.  9»  10,  11. 
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the  divinity.  Through  1000  repetitions  of  the  four  ages,  golden,  silver,  ciuv.  it. 
brazen,  and  iron.  Menu  succeeds  to  Menu,  until  the  number  of  14  Man* 
wantaras  be  completed.  But  no  more  than  a  single  day  of  Brahma  has 
then  elapsed ;  though  a  whole  cla99  of  Menus  has  appeared  and  discharged 
its  functions.  Another  day  of  Brahma  introduces  another  class  of  Menus, 
and  another  chiliadal  repetition  of  the  four  ages :  and  Menu  continues  to 
follow  Menu,  and  class  to  follow  class,  throu^  a  period  of  which  it  is  dif. 
ficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  There  art  numberless  Manwash 
taraSf  says  the  ancient  author  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  creations  also 
and  destructions  of  worlds  innumerable.  The  being  supremefy  exalted  per-  in- 
forms all  this  with  as  much  ease  as  if  in  sporty  again  and  again^  for  the 
sake  of  conferring  happiness.^ 

Such  language  and  such  philosophy  seem  almost  necessarily  to  imply  and 
to  require  an  eternal  succession  of  worlds  and  Menus  and  Manwantaras : 
yet  the  Hindoo  sages,  unlike  those  of  the  west,  as  if  startied  by  the  magni- 
tude of  their  own  conceptions,  instead  of  pushing  their  theory  to  its  utmost 
limitSy  suddenly  stop  short,  when  we  might  suppose  them  on  the  point  of 
asserting  tiie  absolute  eternity  of  crude  matter  and  an  everlasting  succeflsioii 
of  similar  worlds  framed  out  of  its  substance.  The  complete  life  of  Brahn^ 
however  vast,  is  finit^.  It  is  limited  to  five  successive  centuries  of  his  own 
divine  years,  every  day  of  which  beholds  the  reign  of  fourteen  Menus.  At 
tiie  end  of  each  of  these  enormous  periods,  Brahma  dies  :  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each,  he  revives :  and,  at  the  cloiie  of  them  all,  the  whole  creation 
is  absorbed  into  the  supreme  being.*  The  final  consummation  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  described  under  the  image  of  a  monstrous  demon  swallowing  up 
the  world.  Hun  they  call  Maha-Pralaya  or  the  great  deluge^  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  smaller  Pralayas  or  floods,  which  regularly  occur  at  the 
end  of  every  Manwantara.'    Jlirough  Brahma  generations  pass  on  success 

'  Instit.  of  Menu,  chap,  i.  p.  11.     Ip  point  of  arrangement,  the  vast  cycles  of  the  Hindoos  - 
have  certainly  been  constracted^  like  the  Julian  period,  on  mere  retrospective  astronomica) 
calculations.    See  Hales's  Chronol.  vol.  i.  p.  292.  *  Asiai.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  247, 24B. 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  30,  ISO,  151.  Mr.  Moor  gives  a  print  of  Maha-Pralaya  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  a  city ;  while  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva,  are  irresbtibly  drawn  (o* 
w^ds  him  to  be  similaiiy  ingulphcd. 
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ahehjfi  ages  snd  periedt  are  by  hmput  m  motion,  termnatei,  and  fv 
tumtd  f  and,  mhik  he  dies  and  springs  to  birth  altematdy,  his  existence  or 
energy  conttNues  a  hundred  <^  his  years,  dtarng  which  he  produces  and 
iewwrs  alt  things  of  less  Umgevity.'^ 

But,  though  the  Hiadooa  thus  appear  to  reject  the  doctrine  ci  an  eternal 
tuccesNOD  of  worlds,  we  find  them  dccasiooolly  employing  a  {Araseology' 
wbkb  might  almost  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  hesitatiDgly  ado[rtcd  it. 
Thus  Brahm,  or  Vishnuu  in  the  character  of  &ahin,  is  introduced  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Gita  as  saying  of  himself :  I  am  of  things  transient  the 
beginning,  themiddie,  and  the  end:  the  whole  world  was  ^read  abroad  by 
me  in  my  invi^blejorm.  At  the  end  of  the  period  Kaip,  ail  things  return 
into  my  primordial  source :  and,  at  the  beginning  o/*  another  Ka^,  1  create 
them  alt  again.  lam  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the 
proud,  the  stiMtgth  of  the  strong.  I  am  the  etemalseed  of  all  nature.  I 
am  the  father  and  mother  of  this  world,  the  grandsire,  and  the  presercer, 
I  am  death  and  immortality.  I  am  entity  and  nonentity.  I  am  never- 
failing  time.  I  am  all-grasping  death.  I  am  the  resurrection.  The  great 
Brahm  is  my  womb:  in  it  I  place  my  fcetus :  and  from  it  istheproAiction 
^  all  nature.  The  great  Brahm  is  the  womb  of  all  those  various  ferms, 
t^ieh  are  conceixted  in  eoery  natural  womb :  and  J  am  the  father  that 
saweth  the  teed.'  All  things  in  short  are  in  a  perpetual  state  ci  solutiwi 
and  reproduction.  The  earth  is  perishable,  say  tlie  Hindoo  bards  in  one 
of  their  funereal  hymns :  the  ocean,  the  gods  themsehes,  pass  awof.  Ham 
should  not  that  bubble,  mortal  man,  mett  destruction  f  AM,  thai  is  km, 
must  finally  perish:  all,  that  w  elevated,  must  uUimat^JiUI:  mU  ona- 
pounded  bodies  must  end  in  dissohttion :  Sfe  must  be  concbided  with  death.* 
BrahiD  or  tlie  great  father  is  that,  whence  all  beings  are  produced;  that, 
by  which  they  live  when  bom;  that,  totcard  which  they  tend;  and  that, 
unto  which  they  pass.* 

S.  The  three  powers,  who  sustun  Ac  offices  of  creator,  preserver,  and 
destroyer,  are  termed  by  the  Hindoos  Brakma,  Vishnau,  and  Siva 

*  Atiit.  Res.  tdL  iii.  p.  IS7.  *  Moor'a  Puitfa.  p* 

*  kfooi's  HiDd.  Putb.  p.  310,  311-  '*  TsjunA 
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these  are  believed  to  emanate  from,  or  to  b6>  a  tripUcation  of  a  yet  older  <'"^*  ^ 
deity,  whom  they  call  Brahm^  and  to  whom  they  ascribe  so  decidedly  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  the  godhead  that  many  have  supposed  them  to  wor- 
ship the  true  God  under  that  appellation.  This  however  I  am  inclined  very 
greatly  to  doubt:  and^  the  more  I  have  studied  the  subject,  the  more  my 
doubt  has  approximated  to  full  conviction. 

In  the  preceding  citations  from  the  Gita,  we  may  ob^rve,  that  Vishnon 
or  Crishna  is  identified  with  Brahm  although  one  of  his  three  emanations : 
and  we  may  also  observe,  that  ii^  the  sin^  character  of.  Brahm  all  the 
three  offices  of  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva,  are  united.  He  is  at  once 
the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer.  He  is  the  primeval  herma- 
phrodite, or  the  great  father  and  great  mother  blended  together  in  one  per* 
son.  Consequently,  he  is  the  same  as'  the  hermaphroditic  Siva  in  the  form 
which  the  Hindoos  call  Ardba-Nari;  the  same  also  as  Brahma  and  Vish*  V 
nou,  for  each  of  these  is  similarly  ani  hermaphrodite  by  an  union  with  his 
proper  Sacti  or  heavenly  consort ;  the  same  moreover  as  &e  Orphic  .Jupi- 
ter and  the  Egyptian  Osiris;  the  aatne  as  Adonis,  Dionusus,  and  Attis; 
the  same  in  short  as  the  compound  gnsat  father  in  every  part  oi  the  pagan  ' 
world. 

Yet  this  compound  great  father,  as  tbe  wbole  of  his  history  shews,  H^ 
not  the  true  God;  but  a  being,  who  has  been  made  to  usurp  his  attributes. 
He  is  primarily  Adam  and  the  Earth,  and  secondarily  Noah  and  the  Ark. 
In  the  former  case,  hb  three  emanations  or  children,  who  partake  of  his 
nature  and  who  discharge  hb  pretended  functions,  are  Cain,  Abel)  and 
Setb:  in  the  latter,  they  are  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Accordin^y^ 
Brahm  himself  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  Menu:  and  Brahma,  Vbb- 
nou,  and  Shn^  are  identified  with  those  three  sons  of  Menu,  who  appear 
at  the  commencement  of  every  Manwantara,  whose  proper  human  names 
are  said  by  tfie  Hindoos  tobe  5iima  and  Coma  and  Pra-JapaH^  and  who^ 
transmit  to  their  descendants  the  sceptre  of  sovere^ty  tbroii^ut  the 
whole  duration  of  their  allotted  period.  ,    - 

On  tbb  point  the  Hindoo  writers  are  sufficiently  explicit;  though,  by 
their  wild  system  of  personal  multiplication  and  repeated  Avatarbm,  they 
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have  tuperindoced  a  certain  d^ree  of  confaBion.  The  evideooe  wa^  he 
stuDmed  up  in  the  following  manner. 

We  are  taught,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva,  aie 
essentially  but  a  single  person ;  that  this  sinj^  person  is  Brafam,  who  miitea 
in  himself  the  divided  attributes  of  the  three;  and  that  the  triplicated 
Brahm  is  materially  the  World,  astronomically  the  Sun,  and  mystically  the 
great  Hermaphrodj^  who  is  equally  the  &ther  and  the  mother  d  the  Uni- 
verse/ But  we  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Menu-Swayambhuva  k 
conjointly  and  individually  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva ;  that  he  had  three 
sons,  who  sprang  in  a  mortal  shape  from  his  body  and  who  married  his 
three  daughters ;  and  that  these  three  sons  were  severally  Brahma,  Vbhnou, 
and  Siva/ 

Such  are  the  declarations  of  the  Hindoo  theologists :  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  them  is  abundantly  obvious.  Since  Brahma,  Vishnoo, 
and  Siva,  arie  conjomtly  Menu-Swayambhuva ;  and  since  they  are  also  con* 
jointly  the  imagmed  supreme  god  Brahm :  it .  is  evident,  that  Brahm  and 
Menu-Swayambhuva  must  really  be  the  same  person.  And  again,  since 
Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva,  are  severally  the  three  sons  ci  Menu-Swayam- 
bhuva ;  and  since  they  are  also  three  supposed  emanations  from  Brahm  :  it 
must  plainly  follow,  that  the  fiunous  triad  of  Hindoo  theology,  which  some 
have  incautiously  deemed  a  corrupt  imitation  of  the  Trinity,  b  really  com- 
posed of  the  three  sons  of  a  mere  mortal,  who  under  the  name  of  Mmu  is 
described  as  the  general  ancestor  of  mankind. 

Brahm  then  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  triad  is  Menu  at  the  head  of  his 
three  sons.  But,  that  by  the  first  Menu  we  are  to  understand  Adam^  is 
evident,  both  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  himself  and  his  consort 
bearing  the  titles  of  Adima  and  Iva^  and  from  the  no  less  remarkable  tradi- 
tion that  one  of  his  three  sons  was  murdered  by  his  brother  at  a  sacrifice.' 
Hence  it  will  follow,  that  Brahm  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  triad  is  Adam  at 
the  head  of  his  three  sons,  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth. 

Each  Menu  however  with  his  triple  offspring  is  only  the  reappearance  of 

■  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  44»  6,  9,  13, 33,  277,  294,  7,  13,  278,  295.  AsiaU  Res.  vol  it 
p.  267.  *  Asiat  Ris.  vol.  y.  p.  247,  248>  249.  '  I^i^t 
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k  former  Menu  with  his  triple  offspring :  for,  in  every  such  manifestation  at 
the  cofomencement  of  each  Manwantara,  the  Hindoo  Trimurti  or  triad  be- 
comes incarnate  by  transmigrating  from  the  human  bodies  occupied  during ' 
a  prior  incarnation ;  Brahm  or  the  unity  appearing  as  the  paternal  Menu  of 
a  new  age,  while  the  triad  of  Brahma  Vishnou  and  Siva  is  exhibited  in  the 
persons  of  his  &ree  sons/  The  first  Menu  therefore,  with  his  three  sons 
must  be  viewed  as  reappearing  m  the  characters  of  Menu-Satyavrata  and 
his  triple  offspring  Sama  Cama  and  Pra-Japati.  fiut  the  ark-preserved 
Menu-Satyavrata  and  his  three  sons  are  certainly  Noah  and  his  three  sons 
Shttn  Ham  and  Japhet  Hence  agBdu  it  will  follow,  since  Menu-Satyavrata 
is  only  a  reappearance  of  Menu-Adima,  and  since  the  triplicated  Menu- 
Adiaia  b  the  same  as  the  triplicated  Brahm,  that  Brahm  at  the  head  of  the 
Indian  triad  is  likewise  Noah  at  the  head  of  his  three  sons. 

Agreeably  to  sucli  a.conclusion,  even  those^  who  contend  that  the  Hin- 
doos worship  the  one  true  God,  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge^  that 
they  do  not  suflkiently  discriqBJDate  the  creature  from  the  creator:*  and  the 
Puranas  themselves  unequivocally  teach,  that  the  world,  at  its  reproductioQ 
m  what  is  called  the  htas^reatumf  was  formed  indeed  by  a  god ;  but  by  a 
god,  who  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  who  primarily  is  the  same 
as  Adam,  though  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  blasphemously  ascribed  to 
him.  7%e  great  God;  the  greats  ammpotentf  omniscient^  one  ;  the  greatest 
in  the  world;  the  great  lord:  who  goes  through  all  the  worlds^  incapable  of 
decay  J  and  xtnthaut  body :  is  bom  a  moulded  body  of  flesh  and  bones^  made, 
whilst  hims^  was  not  made.  His  wisdom  and  power  pervades  aU  hearts : 
from  his  heart  sprang  this  lotos4ike  world  in  times  of  old.  It  was  then  in 
thisj  that  appeared^  when  bom,  the  god  of  gods  withfourfaces^  the  Iqrd 
rfthe  lords  of  mankind^  who  rules  over  allj  the  lord  of  the  world.  When 
this  flower  was  product  by  Vishnou^  then  from  his  navel  ^rang  the 
worldly  lotos  abounding  with  trees  and  plants  ;  then  the  dimensions  ^  this 
worldly  lotos  became  obvious  to  the  sight.*  Now,  when  we  compare  this 
passage  with  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  allowed  incarnation 

'  Sec  Atiat.  Res.  yol.  Tiii.  p.  254»  955.  yoh  v.  p.  299.  vol.  ti.  p.  469. 
*  Atist  Ret.  irol.  nii.  p.  SS7*  '  Asist  Ret.  vol.  viii.  p.  952. 
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*^'  '*  of  the  Trimurti  in  the  persons  of  Menu*Swayanibhuva  and  bis  three  sons^ 
I  see  not  what  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  it  except  this :  that  the  only 
great  gud  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  Menu ;  who  appears  at  the  cooimeooe- 
ment  of  every  Man\i'antara,  who  successively  destroys  and  reproduces  the 
world,  and  who  is  invested  by  them  witii  the  usurped  honours  of  the  Deity. 
Accordingly,  not  only  is  Menu-Swayambhuva  declared  to  be  the  first  Brahma 
in  a  human  shape ;  but  Brahma  himself  is  considered  as  man  individually, 
and  as  mankind  collectively.  Hence  he  is  said  to  be  bom  and  to  die 
every  day,  as  there  are  men  springing  to  life  and  dying  every  day ;  to  die 
collectively  every  hundred  years,  this  being  the  utmmt  limit  of  human  life; 
and  to  die  at  the  end  of  every  century  of  divine  years,  because  at  the  end 
of  the  world  the  whole  race  of  manicind  die/  The  Hindoos,  in  shorty 
however  their  system  may  be  disguised,  acknowledge  no  god  except  the 
universal  parent  of  man,  whom  they  suppose  to  reappear  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  every  new  world ;  because  there  was  a  certain  deg^  of  reseoH 
blance  between  the  beginning  of  the  postdilwian  and  that  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world :  the  god  of  the  Hindoos,  however  disguised  in  the  borrowed 
plumes  of  Deity,  is  Adam,  fancifully  believed  to  have  appeared  again 
as  Noah,  and  venerated  in  conjunction  at  once  with  the  Son  and  with  the 
Universe.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  such  a  conclusion  has  in  sub* 
stance  been  drawn  by  one  sect  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers.  Perceiving 
that  the  human  character,  so  plainly  supported  by  all  their  gods,  was  iirai> 
concileable  with  the  lavish  ascription  of  the  divine  character  to  them,  Haney 
insist,  that  no  incarnations  ever  took  place,  but  that  the  pretended  deitiei 
were  mere  mortals,  whom  the  Supreme  Being  was  pleased  to  endow  witb 
qualities  approaching  to  his  own  attributes/ 

II.  The  same  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  worlds,  each  springing  fixHQ 
the  chaotic  wreck  of  an  antecedent  world,  prevailed  also  among  the  an* 
cient  Egyptians. 

In  the  theological  books  imputed  to  Hermes  Trismegistas,  wbkh  contain 
an  account  of  the  old  Mizraimic  philosophy,  it  is  laid  down  as  an  estabUafaad 
maxim,  that  nothing  in  the  world  perishes,  and  that  dmth  is  fiat  the  dutrmot 

■ 

t  Atiat*  Res,  vol.  r.  p.  247*  *  Asist.  Ret,  voL  iii«  p*  I4fi^ 
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turn  hut  wUff  the  change  and  translation  of  things.*  Agreeably  to  thb 
maxim,  it  is  further  taught,  that,  when  the  world  becomes  degenerate^  then 
that  lord  and  father,  the  supreme  god  and  the  only  governor^  beholding  the  . 
manners  and  deeds  of  men,  by  his  will,  which  is  his  benignity^  always  re* 
sisiing  vice  and  restoring  things  from  their  degeneracy^  wilt  either  wash 
away  the  malignity  of  the  world  by  water  or  else  consume  it  by  fre,  and 
then  restore  it  to  its  ancient  form  again.^ 

The  prt;valence  of  such  an  opinion  among  the  Egyptians,  respecting  the 
successive  dcstnictions  of  the  world  by  inundation  and  conflagrationi  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Julius  Firmicus  :'  and  it  is  eminently  set  forth  in  the  curioof 
dialogue  between  Solon  and  the  Egyptian  priest  as  recorded  by  Plato. 
Solon,  we  are  told,  wishing  rather  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Egyptian^^ 
than  to  declare  his  own,  put  many  questions  to  one  of  their  priests  on  va« 
rious  points  of  antiquity.  Thus,  from  a  desire  to  reduce  chronology  to 
some  degree  of  certainty,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his  sacerdotal  fiiend  re- 
spectif^  the  age  of  PhoriSens  esteemed  the  first  of  men,  and  Niob^  and 
Pyrrba  and  Deucalion  after  the  flood,  and  other  matters  which  enter  ;so  lai^^ly 
into  the  mytliological  genealogies  of  the  Greeks.  To  this  the  priest  replied^ 
O  Solon,  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always  children^  nor  is  there  an  old  man 
among  you.  Having  no  ancient  traditions  nor  aty  acquaintance  with  chro- 
nology,  you  are  as  yet  in  a  state  of  intellectual  infancy^  The  true  ori- 
gin of  such  mutilated  fabUs  as  you  possess  is  this.  There  have  been  and  shall 
again  be,  in  the  course  of  many  revolving  ages,  numerous  destructions  of 
the  human  race  ;  the  greatest  of  them  byjire  and  water ^  but  others  m  an 
almost  endless  succession  at  shorter  intervals.^  This  is  perfectly  the  Hindoo 
theory  of  smaller  destructions  of  the  uorld  at  the  end  of  each  Manwantara, 
and  of  more  complete  ones  at  the  end  of  each  Kalpa. 

'  Cudwortirs  Intcll.  Syst.  p.  526.  Cudworth  teems  to  me  riglitly  to  conclude,  on  the  tti- 
thority  of  Jambliclius,  that  the  Trismegistic  books  really  contain  the  Hcrmaic  opinions.  His 
ar;;uracnt  is  now  much  stren^thcni'd  by  the  circumstance  of  the  same  theory  respecting  the 
world  being  found  to  prevail  throughout  the  east, 

^  ?!ihlw.  IntelL  Syst.  p.  928.  *  Ibid. 

^  put.  Tim.  ful.  %i,  29. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  !• 
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The  same  doctrine  is  mentioDed  also  by  Origan.  They  kold^  nyshe^  m 
succession  from  age  to  age  of  many  conflagrations  and  many  inundatumsj  and 
esteem  thejlood  of  Deucalion  as  an  event  but  of  yesterday.  Indeed  to  such 
as  are  disposed  to  listen  to  their  speculations^  they  teach,  that  the  world  was 
mover  produced^  but  has  existed  from  all  eternity. '  And  lie  adds,  that  the 
wisest  among  the  Egyptians  had  communicated  their  theory  of  successive  coii- 
flagrations  and  inundations  to  his  opponent  Celsus.  * 

•  The  Hermetic  books,  whoever  may  have  been  the  compiler  of  them,  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  doctrines  upon  which  these  notions  are  founded.  The 
great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  though  clothed  with  tlie  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
was  no  more  the  Supreme  Being  than  the  great  God  of  the  Hindoos.  He 
is  described,  as  being  the  Soul  of  the  World,  and  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
•of  both  sexes ;  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  Siva  Ardha-Nari,  who 
floated  in  the  ship  Argha  on  the  surfiice  of  the  deluge.  From  him,  thdr 
common  parent,  all  human  souls  are  derived.  He  is  ever  pregnant,  and  ever 
productive.  Death  is  nothing  more  than  a  cbmge  of  body  and  a  passing 
bom  visibility  inco  invisibility.  Every  day,  some  part  of  the  world  passes  into 
this  invi^bility.  It  does  not  utterly  perish,  but  only  disappears  to  our  sights 
bdng  either  translated  into  some  other  place  or  changed  into  some  other 
form.  In  a  similar  manner,  animals  are  dissolved  by  death,  not  that  they 
might  be  utterly  destroyed,  but  that  in  due  season  &ey  might  be  made  again. 
As  for  the  world,  which  is  the  body  of  the  great  father,  it  makes  idl  things 
out  of  itself,  and  unmakes  all  tilings  into  itself :  it  perpetually  dissolves  all 
things,  and  it  perpetually  renews  all  things.  In  the  whole  Universe  nothing 
•  utterly  perishes.  Itself  is  unchangeable:  its  parts  only  admit  of  alteration. 
Yet  of  these,  subject  as  they  are  to  mutadon,  none  utterly  perishes  or  is 
absolutely  destroyed :  for  what  is  incorruptible  cannot  be  corrupted,  and 
what  is  a  part  of  the  great  god  cannot  be  annihilated. ' 

III.  The  fourteen  Menus  of  the  Hindoos  are  manifestly  the  same  as  the 
fourteen  Mahabads  or  great  fiuddhas  of  the  ancient  Iranians :  for  the  first 
of  them,  like  the  first  Menu,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  sacred  book 
in  a  heavenly  language ;  and  the  whole  fourteen  either  had  appeared,  or 

'  Orig.  adv.  CdB»  lib.  1.         *  Ibid.        f  Cadworth's  InteU.  SysU  p.  932^  M3. 
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would  appear,  in  a  human  shape  for  the  government  of  the  world.    The    «^*n. 
diluvian  Menu  indeed  b  clearly  one  witli  the  diluvian  Buddha  or  Maha-Bad : 
consequently  the  ^series  of  Menus  must  be  the  same  as  the  series  of  Maha* 
bads. ' 

From  this  palpable  identity  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  &at  the  Iraniaos 
held  the  same  doctrine  respecting  a  succession  of  woiids  that  the  Hindoos 
have  adopted :  and  tlie  oonclusion  is  rendered  more  probable,  both  from  the 
common  Gothic  or  Cuthic  descent  of  the  Indo-Scythse  and  the  military  and 
sacerdotal  castes  pf  the  Persians,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  primeval 
Babylonian  empire  comprehending  within  its  limits  that  part  of  Iran  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Chusiitan.  1  am  not  able  positively  to  shew,  &at 
such  was  the  case :  but  tliere  is  a  tenet  of  the  ancient  Ma^,  preserved  by 
Theopompus,  \%hich  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  I 
have  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  maintained  by  them.  It  was  their  belief, 
that  men  would  live  again  in  another  state  of  existence  and  become  immor- 
tal :  nor  are  we  to  suppose^  that  this  means  simply  their  belief  of  a  resurrec- 
tion in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word ;  for  it  was  additionally  their  opinioo, 
that  the  things  which  now  are  would  for  ever  continue  to  be  designated  by  the 
names  of  their  possessors.  *  There  is  some  degree  of  obscurity  in  this  state- 
ment: but,  since  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Hindoos  is  precisely  that  which 
renders  it  perfectly  intelligible,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  been  re- 
gularly deduced  from  that  doctrine.  If  men  are  to  live  again  and  become 
immortal,  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
things  of  this  world  for  ever  bearing  their  names.  The  answer  is  afforded  by 
the  theology  of  the  Hindoos :  whenever  the  immortal  great  fother  reappears 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  world,  he  still  bears  the  appellation  of  Merm 
or  Mahabad ;  and  hb  reign  over  the  perpetually  existing  materials  of  each 
renovated  system  is  still  from  him  called  a  Alanwantara. ' 

IV.  I  suspect,  that  the  same  doctrine  formed  a  part  of  the  theology  of  the 
Chinese. 

^  Sc^*  Asiat.  Ret.  toI.  ii.  p.  59*  *  t^iog.  Larrt.  ia  Prooem. 

'  That  ihc  ancient  Pcnians  ht*ld  this  doctrine  is  renderrd  more*  probable  by  the  circamtiatea 
of  its  b€*ing  undoubtedly  roaintaiiied  by  tht-  prennt  philt«o|)hert  of  that  nation.  To  diHroy^ 
according  to  the  Fedmtitof  Indim^  the  Smfis  rf  Penh^  and  many  fMoufpkm  cfamrBkrofcm 
ichooU,  isonljf  to  generate  andrefrodmcemmtaiker/orm*    Asiat.  Aet.  rolL  i.  p.  250. 
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M^JK  '*  Wc  are  informed^  that  the  mystic  philosophy  of  the  book  Veking  bean  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pythagoreans;  and  tliat  it  largely  treats  of 
natural  principles,  of  judicial  astrology,  and  of  generation  and  corruption. 
Eight  Koua  or  symbols,  each  composed  of  three  lines,  hieroglyphically  ex- 
press certain  general  things,  on  which  the  nativity  and  corruption  of  all  par- 
ticular things  are  allowed  to  depend.    Of  these  the  first  represents  the  heaven; 

^  the  second,  the  earth;  the  third,  lightning;  the  fourth,  mountains;  the  fifths 

fire;  the  sixth,  clouds;  the  seventh,  water;  and  the  eighth,  wind.     From 
them  variously  combined  the  perpetual  variety  of  nature  originates. ' 

Now  the  Pythagoreans  expressly  held  the  doctrme  of  a  succession  of 
worlds  and  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  taught  much,  respecting  the  p(v- 
tency  of  numbers  and  a  perpetual  destruction  and  reproduction  of  the  Uni- 
verse. If  then  the  theology  of  the  Chinese,  which  similarly  treats  of  gene- 
ration and  destruction,  resemble  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  it  must  have 
inculcated  the  tenet  of  a  succession  of  worlds.  Their  eight  Koua,  each  com- 
posed of  a  triplet,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  eight  material  forms  of  the  triple 
Siva :  and  their  ascribing  to  them  the  power  of  generation  and  corruption  ha$ 
originated,  most  probably,  from  the  Adamitical  and  Noetic  triads  and  ogdoads. 
The  substance  of  what  they  teach,  though  like  all  the  other  heathen  systems 
strongly  tinctured  with  Materialism,  seems  plainly  to  be  this :  that  destruo 
tion  and  reproducdon,  in  perpetual  vicissitude,  spring  from  the  numbers  three 
and  eight,  with  which  every  new  world  invariably  commences. 

V.  In  supposing  such  to  be  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  book  Vekmg 
I  am  the  more  Confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  Buddhism  prevailing  so  ge* 
nerally  in  China:  nor  do  I  speak  of  the  comparatively  recent  introducdoii  of 
a  mere  modification  of  that  theology ;  there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  ' 
tlmt  the  w*orship  of  Buddha  or  Fo  w*as  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  Irom  the 
very  commencement  of  their  empire.  Now  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of 
worlds  is  held  no  less  decidedly  by  the  Buddhists  than  by  the  Brahnieni^^ts : 
nor  is  it  set  forth  with  greater  precision  in  any  country  than  in  that  of  the 
lUirmas,  who  are  both  determined  Buddhists  and  near  neighbours  to  the 
Chinese* 

*  Mi^t.  Ihst.  Sin.  lib.  i.  p.  14,  15,  l6.    Du  Halde's  Ilist.  of  Cbioa,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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The  Uhkcersey  we  are  informed,  is  called  by  the  iBurmas  Log^  n^ich  ^■^*  ^' 
signifies  successive  destruction  and  reproduction :  because  it  is  conceived j  that 
the  Universe,  after  it  has  been  destroyed  either  by  fire^  water,  or  wind,  is 
again  of  itself  restored  to  its  ancient  form — They  say,  that  the  age  of  man 
has  not  always  been  the  same  with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  that  it  will  not 
continue  to  be  the  same;  but  that  it  is  lengthened  or  short etied  according  to 
the  general  tnerit  or  demerit  of  men's  actions.  After  the  first  inhabitants^ 
their  children  and  grandchildren  had  gradually  and  successively  shorter  lives 
in  proportion  as  they  became  less  virtuous :  and  this  gradual  decrease  con^ 
tinued,  witil  men  came  to  live  ten  years  only,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  men 
in  their  greatest  state  of  wickedness.  The  children  of  these,  considering  the 
cause  of  their  parents'  short  life,  and  defeating  themselves  more  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  had  their  lives  gradually  lengthened.  Now  this  successive 
decretnent  in  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man,  followed  by  an  increase,  must 
take  place  sirty/tmr  times  after  the  reproduction  of  a  world  before- that 
world  will  be  again  destroyed.  In  the  present  world  deven  of  these  changes 
have  taken  place  ;  nor  will  it  be  destroyed,  until  it  has  passed  through  J^ty 
three  more  changes — The  Burma  writings  allege  three  remote  causes  for  the 
destruction  of  a  world;  luxury,  anger,  and  ignorance.  From  these^  by  the 
power  of  fate,  arise  the  physical  or  proximate  causes;  namely  fire,  water, 
and  wifid.  fFlien  luxury  prevails,  the  world  is  consumed  by  fre;  when 
anger  prevails,  it  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  and,  when  ignorance  prevails,  it  is 
dispersed  by  wind.  The  Bumuis  do  not  si^^se,  that  a  world  is  destroyed, 
and  a  new  one  instantaneously  regenerated:  but  that  the  destruction  takes  up 
the  space  of  an  Assenchiekat,  that  ihe  reproduction  takes  up  another,  and 
that  a  third  intervenes  between  the  end  of  tJte  old  world  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  sixty  four  changes  in  the  life  of  man, 
which  take  place  during  the  existence  of  every  world,  an  almost  total  destruc- 
tion befalls  the  human  race.  After  the  greater  part  have  perished^  a  heavy 
rainfalls,  and  sweeps  away  into  the  rivers  the  unburied  bodies  and  filth. 
Then  follows  a  shower  of  flowers  and  sandal  wood  to  purify  the  earth;  and  all 
kinds  of  garments  fall  from  above.  The  scanty  remains  of  men,  w/w  had 
escaped  from  destruction,  noiv  creep  out  from  caverns  and  hiding  places  ;  and, 
repent'u:g  of  their  sins,  henceforth  enjoy  longer  lives — The  Burma  wfitingi 
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BOOK  f.  relate^  that  a  thoutand  years  before  the  destruction  of  a  worlds  a  certain 
Nat^  descends  from  the  superior  abodes.  His  hair  is  dishevelled^  his 
countenance^  nummful^  and  his  garments  black.  He  passes  every  where 
through  the  public  ways  and  streets  with  piteous  voice,  announcifig  to  man- 
kind the  approaching  dissolution — fT/ien  it  is  to  happen  byfire^  as  soon  as  the 
Nat  has  ceased  to  admonish  men^  a  heavy  rain  falls  from  hewoen^  Jills  aU 
the  lakes,  causes  torrents,  and  produces  an  abundant  crcp.  Mankind,  nam 
jfiUed  with  hope,  saw  seed  more  plentifully :  but  this  is  the  last  rain;  not  a 
drop  falls  for  a  hundred  thousand  years ^  and  plants  with  evety  vegetating 
thing  perish.  Then  die  all  animals  ;  and^  passing  on  to  the  state  of  Nat,  are 
from  thence  transferred  to  the  abodes  Zian  or  Arupa.  The  Nat  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  having  now  become  Zian,  these  luminaries  are  darkened  and  vanish. 
In  their  stead  two  Suns  arise,  which  are  not  Nat.  The  one  always  succeeds 
to  the  other,  rising  when  it  sets ;  so  that  there  is  no  night:  and  the  heat  con^ 
sequently  becomes  so  intense,  that  all  the  lakes  and  torrents  are  dried  up,  and 
not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  tree  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
After  a  long  interval,  a  third  Sim  arises:  then  are  dried  ttp  the  greatest 
rivers.  A  fourth  Sun  succeeds:  and,  two  being  now  constantly  above  the 
horizon,  even  the  seven  great  lakes  disappear.  A  fifth  Sun  arises,  and  dries 
up  the  sea.  A  sixth  Sun  rends  asunder  this  and  the  other  \,0 10^000  earths; 
while  from  the  rents  are  emitted  smoke  and  fire.  Finally,  after  a  very  long 
interval,  a  seventh  Sun  appears;  by  which  Mienmo  ^  and  all  the  inhabitants 
ef  (fie  Nat  are  consumed:  and,  as  in  a  lamp,  when  the  wick  and  oil  are  ex- 
hausted,  the  flame  goes  out;  so,  when  evay  thing  in  this  and  the  other 
1 ,0 1 0,000  worlds  is  consumed,  the  fire  of  its  own  accord  will  die  away.  Such 
is  the  manner,  in  which  the  world  is  destroyed  byjire.  fVhen  the  destruction 
is  proauced  by  water  or  wind,  the  circumstances  are  very  similar.  For, 
when  water  is  to  destroy  a  world,  at  first  there  jaU  very  gentle  showers; 
which,  by  degrees  increasing,  at  length  become  so  prodigious,  that  each  drop 
is  a  thousand Jiizana  in  magnitude.     By  6uch  rain  the  abodes  oj  men  and  Nat, 

*  Nat  or  Nath  signifies  Lord,  and  is  used  in  coropositiou  with  the  names  <>f  the  gods  muck 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Canaanites  used  Baal^  which  is  a  word  of  the  same  import«  Thu« 
we  have  Jagan^Naih^  SumaH'Nath  or  Swnnaut,  and  the  like, 

*  The  Buimaa  centrical  mount  Meru. 
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some  oj  the  Zian,  and  all  the  other  1,010,000  worlds^  are  entirely  ^ssolved.  cuAr.  wu 
When  a  world  is  destroyed  by  windy  the  Nat  haoing  finished  his  warnings ^  a 
fine  rainfalls :  but  it  is  the  last  rain  during  that  world.  After  a  hundred 
ilwmand  years  the  wind  begins  to  bknVy  and  gradually  increases.  At  first 
it  only  raists  sand  and  small  stones:  but  at  length  it  whirls  about  immense 
rocks  and  the  summits  of  mountains.  Then  shaking  the  whole  earthy  it  dis- 
sipates this  and  the  others^  with  all  the  habitations  of  the  Nat  and  Rupa 
and  A  rupa  ;  and  scatters  them  through  the  immense  space  of  the  skies. 

lilt  conceptions  of  the  BurmaSj  relative  to  the  reproduction  of  a  worlds 
now  come  to  be  explained.  They  allege  three  causes  of  destruction^  fire^ 
rainy  and  wind:  but,  according  to  themy  the  only  cause  of  reproduction  is 
rain.  One  Assenchickat  after  the  destruction  of  a  world  rain  begins  to  fall 
like  mustard  seedy  and  ina^eases  by  degrees  till  each  drop  becomes  a  thousand 
Juzana  in  size.  This  rain  fills  all  the  spacey  which  had  been  formerly  occu* 
pied  by  the  destroyed  habitations^  and  even  a  greater :  for  by  the  wind  it  is 
gradually  inspissated  to  the  precise  bulk  of  the  former  world.  The  rains^ 
thus  inspissated  by  the  windy  form  on  their  surface  a  crust;  out  of  which 
arise  first  the  habitations  of  the  Ziany  and  then  JMienmo  with  all  the  abodes 
of  the  Nat  xvho  dwell  near  that  mountain.  The  rainy  continuing  to  beifh 
4pissatedy  forms  our  earthy  and  finally  all  the  other  I  yOlOfiOO:  alUheseare 
exactly  in  the  same  disposition^  ordery  situationy  and  formy  which  they  had 
in  their  former  existence.  These  changesy  both  in  the  destruction  and  repro- 
duction (fwortdsy  tukeplacCy  not  by  the  influence  of  any  creative  powery  but 
are  occasioned  by  the  pouter  Damata  which  is  best  translated  by  our  word 
fate — On  the  surface  of  the  newly  regenerated  world  a  crust  arises,  having 
the  taste  and  smell  of  butter.  This  smell,  reaching  the  nostrils  of  the  Rupa 
and  Ziany  excites  in  thtse  beings  a  desire  to  eat  the  crust.  The  end  of  their 
Irves  as  superior  beings  having  now  nrrivtdy  they  assume  human  bodies^  but 
such  as  are  shining  and  agilCy  and  descend  to  occupy  our  earth  and  the  other 
1,()10,(X)0  worlds  which  are  adjacent.  These  human  beings  Jor  some  time 
live  on  this  preter natural  J ood  in  tranqtuUity  and  happiness.  Buty  being 
qfteruurds  seized  n  itti  a  dcsirt  and  lovt  Jor  propertyy  the  nectareous  crust 
dijfappcarsas  jpuniJunoif  for  their  crime;  and  their  bodies,  being  deprived 
of  transparency  and  Aplcnaor,  btxoine  dark  and  opaque.    la  the  place  of  the  . 
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'•^s  I*  crust  comes  up  a  plant,  which  has  also  the  taste  of  butter:  and,  when  men 
degenerate  still  furdier,  the  plant  itself  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  rice. 
In  consequence  of  the  use  of  this  last  food,  the  different  organs  of  sex 
appear;  for  brfore  thai  time  mankind  were  neither  male  nor  female.  Those^ 
who  in  a  former  life  had  been  malesj  nawobtam  the  male  organs  of  sex ;  and 
ihose^  who  had  been  women^  obtain  female  organs.  Marriage  is  the  conse- 
quence; and,  as  men  begin  to  multiply,  omtentions  and  quarrels  arise  among 
them :  for,  avarice  prevailing,  every  one  consults  his  own  immediate  interest 
without  attending  to  the  injury  which  he  might  do  to  his  neighbour.  At 
length  these  disputes  come  to  be  determined  by  strength :  and,  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  violence,  it  is  determined  in  common  council  to  elect  a  prince,  who  should 
be  able  to  reward  according  to  merit,  and  to  punish  according  to  the  atrocity 
of  crimes.  And  a  certain  man  being  found  amongst  them,  who  excelled  the 
rest  in  stature  and  beauty,  and  who  had  always  been  more  observant  of  the 
laws  than  the  others,  this  person  is  created  king  and  lord  of  the  earth.  Be^ 
cause  he  had  been  chosen  by  common  consent,  he  is  called  Mahasamata ; 
and,  because  he  was  made  lord  of  the  earth,  he  is  called  Kattia. ' 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Burroas  respecting  a  succession  of  simiFar 
worlds.  JVIuch  as  it  is  blended  with  wild  fiction,  and  tinctured  as  it  is  with 
atheism,  we  may  still  very  easily  discern  whence  it  has  originated :  arid  its 
origin  is  the  origin  of  that  doctrine  wherever  it  prevails.  The  notion  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  at  the  end  of  each  world  a  Menu  with  seven  holy  companions 
is  preserved  in  a  boat  while  the  rest  of  mankind  arc  overwhelmed  by  the 
waters  of  a  deluge^  evidently  proves,  that  their  succession  of  worlds  is  a  fable 
grafted  upon  the  real  occurrence  of  a  single  world  succeeding,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  (general  flood,  that  which  was  first  created.  And,  in  a  similar 
manner,  tlie  belief  of  the  Burmas,  that  an  unavailing  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness appears  towards  the  close  of  every  world,  that  men  regulai  ly  degenerate 
after  the  commencement  of  each  new  period,  and  that  at  a  time  of  increanig 
anarchy  an  universal  empire  is  invariably  founded  by  a  prince  named  Kattist 
or  Cassia,  equally  proves,  tliat  their  successive  worlds  are  but  an  arbitntty-  i 

multiplication  of  the  postdiluvian  and  antediluvian  worids.    The  story, 
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ever  frequently  repeated,  ia  still  the  same :  and  it  is  alike  impossible  not  to 
recognize  the  character  of  Noah  in  that  of  the  warning  Naty  or  the  character 
of  Nimrod  the  Cassian  or  Cushite  in  that  of  the  first  universal  sovereign 
KaHia.  I  may  add  to  these  obvious  remarks,  that  the  cycle  of  suptyfour^ 
which,  according  to  the  Burmas,  completes  the  duration  of  every  world, 
immediately  connects  their  system  with  that  of  the  Chinese  philoso[diers,  and 
thus  affords  an  additicmal  argument  that  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  the 
latter.  The  eight  primary  Kouas  of  the  Chinese,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  the  number  three,  are  multiplied  by  them  into  sixty  four,  which  is  the 
square  of  eight :  and  this  very  number  aixtyfaur  thus  produced,  which  is 
accounted  of  so  much  importance  by  the  Burmas,  is  reckoned  a  symbol  of 
the  Universe. ' 

VL  The  same  notions,  varied  according  to  their  humour,  are  held  by  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

According  to  the  o/nmais  of  the  SinghalaiM  and  f  rem  what  appeare  in  their 
zcritingSy  the  Universe  perished  ten  different  times,  and  by  a  wmderftU 
cperation  of  nature  was  as  (^ten  produced  a-new.  Far  the  government  of 
the  world  at  those  different  periods,  there  were  twenty  two  Buddhas,  a  pro- 
portionate number  rf  whom  bdonged  to  each  period.  Besides  this,  the  Sifig" 
halais  assert,  from  record,  tfie  total  destruction  and  regeneration  rf  the 
Universe  many  other  times  ;  the  written  authorities  for  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  found — The  Buddhists  ^eak  of  twenty  sis  heavens,  which  they  divide 
in  the  following  manner :  the  Deveh-Loke,  consisting  ^f  six;  the  Brachmah- 
Loke,  consisting  of  sixteen,  Jke  of  which  are  considered  as  triumphm^t 

'  Martin.  HitU  Sin.  lib.  i.  p.  14,  15.  Traces  of  this  uiiiTemlly  prsTaleoc  doctrine  of 
the  pagpint  may  be  observed  also  among  the  Kayn  or  rude  mountaineen  of  Arracan,  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  Burman  empire.  Col.  Symes  gives  the  following  account  of  a  conver- 
tationy  which  passed  between  a  Kayn  aJid  himself.  W'e  agkedike  imji,  olerc  ke  expected  to  go 
wkemkediedf  He  replied,  tlutt  he  ikouU  etgaim  become  a  child.  Who  wUimakeyou  achildf 
The  Momuing.  Who  are. the  MoMMxmgf  The  father  and  mother  of  the  world,  who  gram  •» 
the  earth  as  two  trees  m  a  Jield,  ome  ever  green,  the  other  drjf.  What  he  mea$U  hff  ihu 
metaphor  we  could  not  tell,  unleu  it  woi  a  type  ofiucceuhe  and  eternal  renovation  and  dteag. ' 
He  added,  that  the  Mounting  raided  on  the  great  wumniain  Onowa,  where  the  imagee  of 
the  dead  are  depotited.  Embass.  to  Ava.  vol.  iii.  p.  246.  To  Col.  Symes's  very  just  con- 
jecture I  may  add,  that  the  sacred  mountain  Gnowa  is  certainly  the  local  Ararat  or  Mem  of 
this  people. 
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heavens;  and  the  AfToopeh-Loke,  consisting  of  four.  They  say  of  tie  wr- 
tuous,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  good  deeds,  until  after 
hming  repeatedly  died  and  appeared  as  fften  in  the  six  first  heavens  called 
Deveh^LtAe,  in  order  to  he  bom  again  in  the  world  to  great  wealth  and  cot^ 
sequence:  and  that,  having  at  length  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  bliss  in  the 
eleven  inferior  Brachmah-Lokes,  they  ascend  to  the  free  superior  Brachmah^ 
Lakes  or  triumphant  heavens,  where  their  transmigration  ends,  and  where 
they  enjoy  the  fulness  of  glory  and  the  purest  happiness.  Buddha,  before  his 
appearance  as  man,  was  a  god,  and  the  supreme  of  all  the  gods.  At  the 
solicitations  of  many  of  the  gods,  he  descended  on  earth,  and  was  frequently 
born  as  a  man;  in  which  clutracter  he  exercised  every  possible  virtue,  by 
extraordinary  instances  of  self  denial  and  piety — The  learned  Singhalais 
do  not  acknowledge  in  their  writings  a  Suprane  Being,  presiding  over  and 
the  author  of  the  Universe — In  support  of  their  denial  of  a  Supreme  Power, 
who  created  heaven  and  earth,  they  urge,  that,  if  there  existed  such  a  creator, 
the  world  would  not  perish  a?id  be  annihilated  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
careful  to  guard  it  in  safety,  and  would  preserve  it  from  corruptibility.  In 
the  first  instance,  Buddha  interferes  in  the  government  of  the  world;  next 
to  him,  Sahampattee-Malui'Brachma  ;  and  afterwards  the  respective  gods,  as 
they  are  by  their  relative  quali/ications  empowered.  The  world,  say  they, 
perished  frequently  informer  times,  and  was  produced  aneze  by  the  operation 
of  the  above  potver  ;  gods  and  men  from  the  same  source.  The  latter ^  on 
dying,  ascend  the  six  inferior  heavens  ;  are  judged,  according  to  their  me^ 
fits,  by  one  of  the  most  inferior  gods ;  and  regenerate  of  themselves^  on  the 
earth,  either  as  men  or  brutes :  xrhich  regeneration  continues,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  heavens  of  the  superior  gods,  and  so  on  by  degrees  at  the  tri^ 
umphant  heavtns,  until  they  at  length  reach  the  supreme  heaven. '  With 
more  consistency  than  the  Hindoos,  the  Singhalais  push  their  doctrine  of  a  suc- 
cession of  worlds  to  absolute  eternity.  In  tlieir  opinion,  there  has  been  no 
proper  creation:  Maha-Brahma,  all  the  Sakreia,  and  the  Brahmes,  have 
existed  from  all  time ;  and  so  have  the  worlds  j  the  gods,  the  human  race,  and 
all  the  afiimated  beings — Their  calculations  only  relate  to  the  imsnense  number 
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of  transmigrations  of  Buddha,  from  the  time  he  first  thought  of  becoming 
Buddlia,  until  the  time  that  he  became  Nivani :  and  this  period  they  compute 
at  an  miitfoUawed  by  sixty  three  Zeros,  that  is,  by  the  number  sixty  four, 
if  hich  is  introduced  so  conspicuously  into  the  systems  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Burmas.  The  Singhalais  have  twenty  six  heavens,  which  they  divide  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlieir  brethren  of  the  Burma  empire :  and  their  opinions 
respecting  them  sufficiently  shew,  that  they  are  in  reality  twenty  six  world!, 
termed  heavens  most  probably  from  the  union  of  astronomy  and  demonolatry. 
When  the  Maha-Ka^  ends,  in  the  use  of  which  term  they  agree  with  the 
Brahmenists,  that  is,  when  the  system  of  the  worlds  is  overturned  and  uheh 
all  is  in  disorder,  some  of  the  Iieavens  are  in  a  state  of  conflagration,  others 
are  laid  waste  by  violent  wmdsj  and  others  are  inundated. '  ^ 

This  atheistical  system,  which  is  nothing  more  than  paganism  boldly 
pushed  to  its  utmost  limits,  throB*s  a  strong  light  on  the  real  nature  of  heathen 
theology.  The  being  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles,  though  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  the  borrowed  attributes  of  proper  divinity,  is  here  fairly  confessed 
not  to  be  truly  God :  while  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  doctribe  of  an  eternal 
succession  of  worlds  and  the  everlasting  duration  of  the  human  race,'  the 
Supreme  Being,  aflef  having  been  first  robbed  of  his  attributes  to  trick  out 
a  mere  mortal,  is  next  denied  to  have  any  existence  whatsoever.  Tlie  twenty 
two  Buddhas,  like  the  fourteen  Menus,  may  all  be  reduced  to  two,  Adanfi 
and  Noah :  for  Buddha  is  the  very  same  person  as  Menu.  A  later  Buddim  j 
is  described  as  living  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  as  being  the  sovereign  prince 
in  the  beUy  of  the  symbolical  fish,  and  as  marrying  Ila  the  daughter  of  Menii- 
Satyavrata  who  was  preserved  with  seven  companions  in  an  ark  ti^hen  the 
whole  earth  was  mundated.  But  Menu  is  also  said  to  have  espoused  \m 
own  daughter :  therefore  Buddha  must  be  the  same  as  Menu.  Accordingly^ 
as  Menu  and  his  three  sons  are  allowed  to  be  an  incamatk)n  of  the  Hindoo 
Unity  and  Trimurti :  so  Buddha  is  at  once  confessed  to  be  an  Avatar  of 
Viahnou,  and  pronounced  to  be  no  other  than  the  mystic  Cm  by  which  name 
the  Trimurti  is  wont  to  be  designated.  Buddha  however  is  here  acknowlefElged 
not  to  be  any  real  and  proper  god :  and  his  diluvian  character  proves  lum  to 
be  the  patriarch  NoalL     If  w€  cast  away  therefore  tfie  idle  figment  of  mi- 
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^*^^^'  merous  Buddbas  appearing  in  numerous  worlds,  we  shall  have  a  sii^  hero- 
god|  with  whom  commenced  a  prior  world  separated  from  the  present  by  the 
intervention  of  a  deluge,  preceding  a  second  hero-god,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  and  with  whom  the  present  world  commenced.  Of  these,  m 
the  one  is  certainly  Noah,  so  the  other  must  be  Adam« 

VIL  When  the  Goths,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Chasas  or  Chusas  or 
Indo-Scuths,  emigrated  from  the  east  and  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  tiiey 
brought  with  them  the  Buddhic  theology  of  their  ancestors ;  and,  as  a  part 
of  it,  they  have  preserved  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  doctrine 
of  a  succession  of  worlds  and  of  a  destruction  both  of  gods  and  men  at  the 
close  of  the  present  mundane  system. 

According  to  the  Scaldic  philosophers,  a  world,  luminous,  gjlowing,  not 
to  be  dwelt  in  by  strangers,  existed  before  all  things.  This  world  is  named 
Muiptkheim.  There  the  black  dei^  Surtur,  the  MaharCali  of  the  Hindoos, 
holds  his  empire.  A  flaming  sword  shines  ufi  his  hand.  He  shall  come  at 
the  end  of  all  things :  he  shall  vanquish  every  god :  he  shall  give  up  the  Uni* 
verse  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Next  in  order  to  Muspelsheim  the  abode  of 
Surtur,  was  created  what  is  evidently  the  antediluvian  vixirld ;  because  at  the 
close  of  it  all  the  families  of  the  giants  are  destroyed  by  a  flood,  except  a 
single  giant  who  saves  himself  in  a  ship  with  all  his  household.  The  ante- 
diluvian world  commences  with  the  first  man  and  his  three  sons,  bom  from 
a  mysterious  cow :  and  these  are  unreservedly  acknowledged  to  be  the  great 
gods  of  the  Goths.  The  same  triad  appears  again  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  postdiluvian  world ;  and,  in  a  wild  manner  which  bears  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  the  fictions  of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hindoos,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  destined  author  of  a  new  mundane  creation.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  system,  that  is,  in  the  Maha-Pralaya  of  the  Hindoos,  gpda 
and  men  will  be  involved  in  one  common  destruction.  The  great  sliip  Na- 
glefara  is  then  set  afloat :  the  mighty  serpent  vomits  forth  floods  of  poison : 
the  black  deity  and  his  genii  invade  the  perishing  Universe :  all  the  gods  are 
slain :  and  the  power  of  dissolution  wraps  the  whole  earth  in  fire  and  flame- 
But  to  destroy  in  one  form  is  only  to  reproduce  in  another.  Tliere  mil  arise 
wi  of  the  sea  a  new  earth  mast  iovefy  and  ddightful :  covered  it  will  be  with 
verdure  and  pleasant  fields ;  there  the  grain  shall  spring  forth  and  grow  of 
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itself  withmt  cuUvoation.  Vldar  and  Vak  shall  also  sundvc  ;  hecmise  «ei- 
iher  the  floods  nor  the  black  canfiagratian^  shall  do  them  apy  harm.  The§ 
shall  dwell  in  the  plains  (^  Ida  ; '  where  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
gods.  The  sons  of  Thor^  Modi*  and  Magnh^ '  repair  thither :  thither  came 
Balder  and  Hoderjrom  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  Tliey  sit  down  and  cm* 
verse  together;  they  recall  to  mind  the  sufferings  which  they  hwoeformerkf 
undergone.  Nor  do  the  gods  alone  tenant  the  reoovated  Universe :  while 
the  fore  dexours  all  things^  two  persons  of  the  human  race,  the  one  male  and 
the  other  female^  lie  concealed  under  a  hill.  These  feed  on  the  dew ;  and 
propagate  so  abundantly ^  that  the  earth  is  soon  peopled  mth  a  new  race  of 
mortals.  ITte  Sun  also^  at  once  a  female  and  the  brilliant  monarch  of  fire, 
before  it  is  devoured  by  the  wolf  Fenris,  shall  have  brought  forth  a  daughter 
as  lovely  and  as  resplendent  as  herself;  who  shall  go  in  the  track  formerly 
trodden  by  her  mother.  ^  Every  thmg  in  short  shall  be  renovated :  and  the 
destruction  of  one  world  shall  only  be  the  harbinger  to  the  creation  of  ana* 
ther. 

The  oiHnions  of  the  Goths  respecting  alternate  destruction  and  reprodue* 
tion  are  so  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Mallet,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  gjiviog 
Jus  s^Uement  at  some  length. 

'  The  Id(hvratta  of  the  Hindoos.  *  The  Mo'Deo  or  Mah-Deo  of  the  Hindoos. 

'  Or  Manni  ;  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Menes  or  Mtmci  of  various  other  nations. 
-  ^£dda«  Fab.  ii»  iii»  !▼»  xxxii,  xxxiii.  Bp.  Percy  supposes  there  to  be  some  defect  or  am- 
biguity in  the  origiaala  bectote  the  Sun  iwl  the  same  sentence  is  spoken  of  as  both  masculine 
and  feminine ;  a  mode  of  phraaeolqffy  carefully  preserved  both  in  the  French  translation  of 
Mallet  and  die  Latin  one  of  GoranJon.  There  may  be  an  ambiguity,  but  there  is  no  defect. 
Tbis  very  ambiguity  indeed,  which  perfectly  accords  with  tlic  opinion  entertained  by  the 
pagans  respecting  the  hermaphroditic  nature  of  the  great  father  whom  they  venerated  in  the 
Son,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  ancient  verses  referred  to  as  an  authori^  by  the 
conipikr  of  the  £dda :  and  I  gieatly  doubt,  whether  the  Bishop's  attempt  to  remedy  this  sup- 
posed erroneous  readings  by  using  the  word  parent  rather  than  mo/^r,  has  not  completely 
marred  the  intentional  royvticism  of  the  writer.  The  version  of  Mallet  is ;  Lc  Rot  briliani  du 
feu  engtuirera  unejilie  unique^  avant  que  d^etre  englouti  par  le  hup  ;  ceitejille  iitivra  les  traces 
de  sa  mere,  apree  la  mart  det  diem.  That  of  Goranson:  Unicam  Jiliam  genuit  rukican* 
ditnmus  ilk  rea^  anteqmam  ewm  Ftnrii  devaraverit;  qute  cunura  eet^  mortuis  diiSf  viam  ml* 
(ermmm.  Such  language  exactly  describes  the  solar  Siva  in  his  double  character  of  Ardke^ 
nari;  hnd  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  scrupulously  reUined,  as  exhibiting  a  faithful  pio* 
ture  of  the  theological  notions  which  the  Goths  brought  with  them  from  the  east. 
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'*        The  pkiiasophers  of  the  north '  amddered  nature  m  tn .«  stMe-^  P^P^" 
tmt  labour  and  warfare.  Her  strength  tpoithiacontimtaUjf  wasting  amagig 
little  and  little  ;  and  her  approaching  tHssotution  could  mt  hut  bccoma  eoerjfdmi 
more  and  more  perceptible.    At  laety  a  an^udm  of  the  eeasonif  with  a  img 
and  preternatural  winter,  was  to  be  thefual  mark  of  her  deay.    The  moral 
world  is  to  be  no  less  disturbed  and  troubled  than  the  natural.    The  tmct 
of  dying  nature  wHl  be  no  bnger  heard  by  man.    Her  sensatims,  bat^ 
weakened  and  as  it  were  totally  extinct^  shall  leave  the  heart  a  prey  to  crud 
and  inhuman  passions.    Then  wHlaU  the  malevolent  andhostUe  powers,  whom 
the  gods  have  hitherto  with  much  dijlculty  confined,  burst  their  chains,  and 
fU  the  Universe  with  disorder  and  confusion.    The  host  ^heroes from  Val- 
hall  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  support  the  gods :  for,  though  the  latter  mk 
destroy  their  enemies,  they  will  nevertheless  fall  along  with  them.    That  ir, 
m  other  xvords,  in  that  great  day,  all  the  inferior  iUvihities,  whether  good 
or  bad,  shall  fall  in  one  great  conflict  back  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  grand 
divinity ;  ^  from  whom  all  things  have  proceeded  as  emanations  of  his  essence, 
and  who  will  survive  all  things.    After  this  the  world  becomes  a  prey  to 
flames:  which  are  however  destined  rather  to  purify  than  destroy  it;  since  it 
afterwards  makes  its  appearance  again  more  lavdy,  mare  pleasant,  and  more 
fruitful,  than  before — In  this  new  earth,  which  is  to  succeed  that  which  we 
inhabit,  there  are  to  be  again  subaltern  divinities  to  govern  it,  and  men  to 
people  it.     This,  in  general,  is  what  the  Edda  means  to  tell  us.     Although 
the  circumstances  of  the  relation  are  darkly  and  allegorically  delivered;  yet 
they  are  not  detailed  so  obscurely,  but  that  on$  easily  sees  it  was  the  idea  of 
the  northern  philosophers,  that  the  woj^ld  was  to  be  renovated  and  spring  forth 
again  more  perfect  and  beautiful. 

'  We  ought  to  add,  whose  ancestors  came  from  the  east.  The  idle  dream  of  an  inexhaustible 
northern  hive  of  men  in  the  barren  and  uncultivated  regions  of  Scandinavia  is  now  sufficiently 
exploded. 

*  Not  the  Supreme  Beings  I  am  persuaded,  but  the  great  hermaphroditic  triplicattd  father ; 
who  waa  esteemed  the  demiurge,  who  was  thought  to  appear  at  the  commencement  of  each 
iBttodanc  renovation,  who  was  believed  to  sleep  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during 
the  intermediate  period  of  destructioDi  and  whom  the  Buddhists  fairly  confess  to  be  no  proper 
fod. 
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•  Mr.  Mallet  adds,  tlmt  by  thefabk  of  the  two  human  beings y  who  are  to  ^^• 
eurcive  the  destrtiction  of  the  worlds  they  meant  to  say,  that  there  still  er- 
iited  in  the  earth  a  vivifying  principle  and  seed^  proper  to  repair  the  loss 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  He  is  right,  id  asserting  their  bdief  in  the  ex- 
istence  of  such  a  ^nciple ;  but  mistaken,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  deducing 
it  from  this  part  of  ^  fable.  The  man  and  the  \roman,  who  escape  in 
the  general  destruction,  seem  plainly  to  be  the  great  father  and  great  mo- 
ther of  the  new  world*:  or,  as  the  Hindoos  would  speak,  the  Menu  and' his 
ebnsort ;  who  appear  at  the  end  of  each  Man wantara,  who  are  preserved  in 
a'  boat  with  six  companions  during  the  prevalence  of  the  intermediate  de- 
luge,  and  with  whom  commences  every  successive  Manwantara.'  Mr.  Mal- 
let also  speaks  somewhat  too  exclusively  of  its  being  the  opinion  of  the 
Goths,  that  the  present  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fire.  In  reality,  they 
have  Mended  together  into  one  fable  the  two  notions  of  a  destruction  by  fire 
and  a  destruction  by  water ;  each  of  which  b  indifferently  called  by  the 
Hindoos  a  pralaya  or  flood. 

Tbb  will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who  examines  either  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts from  the  Edda  or  the  more  ancient  poem  Voluspa  where  it  treats  of 
the  same  subject  In  both,  mention  b  made,  not  only  of  devastating  fire, 
bat  likewbe  of  a  wonderful  ship  being  set  afloat  on  the  swelling  ocean :  and 
we  are  further  taught,  that  the  new  earth  is  to  arise  out  of  the  sea.  The 
giant  Rymer,  they  are  the  words  of  the  Voluspa,  arrives  from  the  east, 
carried  in  a  chariot :  the  ocean  swells :  the  great  serpent  ^  rolls  himself  Ju- 
riously  in  the  waters,  and  liftith  up  the  sea.  The  eagle  screams,  and  tears 
the  dead  bodies  with  his  horrid  beak.  The  vessel  of  the  gods  is  set  afloat. 
The  vessel  comes  from  the  east :  the  host  of  etnl  genii  arrives  by  sea :  Lake 
is  their  pilot  and  director.  Their  furious  squadron  advances^  escorted  by 
the  wolf  Fenris:  Loke  appears  with  them.    The  black  prince  of  the  genii 

'  Their  hidiug  themselves  under  a  hill  means  their  heing  concealed  in  the  cavern  of  a  moan* 
tain;,  but,  hy  the  cavera  of  a  mountain,  was  meant  the  Ark  resting  on  fiiottnC  Aiaiat^  Vids 
infra  book  v.  c.  7.  i  I.  2.  (1.) 

*  The  dracontine  Typhon  of  Egypt,  who  is  expressly  said  by  Plutarch  to  bea  penohification' 
of  the  sea,  that  is,  the  deluge. 
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itme* forth  from  the  smith,  surrotmded  withfamet :  the  twordt  of  the  goda 
beam  forth  rays  like  the  Sun.  The  rocks  are  shaken,  and  fall  to  pieces.  Tie 
female  giants  wander  about  weeping.  Men  tread  in  crowds  the  paths  of 
death.  The  heaven  is  tpUt  asunder :  the  Sun  is  darkened:  the  sea  tner- 
whebms  the  earth :  the  sidnmg  stars  vanish  out  of  heaven :  the  fre  /ih 
riously  rages :  the  ages  draw  to  an  end:  the  ascending  Jlame  Ucks  the 
vault  (f  heaven.' 

Here  the  agents  of  destruction  are  both  fire  and  water  ;aDd,  while  the  whole 
world  is  convulsed,  we  are  presented  with  an  image  of  the  ship  of  the  gods 
floating  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  agitated  ocean.  This  agrees  with  tiie  period- 
ical voyage  of  the  Indian  Menu,  which  is  doubtless  borrowed  from  the 
voyage  of  Noah :  but  the  Goths,  in  the  course  of  their  process  westward 
from  their  ori^al  settlements  in  Casbgar  and  Bokhara,  have  deviated  some- 
what from  the  genuine  tradition,  though  they  have  not  altogether  lost  it. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  pagan  accounts  of  the  deluge  6re  and 
water  are  blended  together  as  joint  agents  in  the  work  of  devastation :  and 
each  world  closes  with  a  deluge,  wliicb  is  the  very  counterpart  of  a  fiinner 
deluge  at  the  end  of  a  former  world. 

The  Voluspa  proceeds,  like  the'  £dda,  to  describe  the  production  of  a 
new  world  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor,  in  a  manner  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  rising  of  the  present  world  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
flood.  Then,  namely  after  the  death  of  the  gods  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
prior  system,  Then  we  see  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves  an  earth 
clothed  with  a  most  lovehf  verdure.  The  fmda  retire:  the  eagle  soars 
wheresoever  he  lists,  and  seises  hisfshy  prey  on  the  tops  ifthe  mountains. 
Balder  and  his  brother,  those  warrior  godif  rdtam  to  inhabit  tie  named 
palaces  of  Odin.  The  gods  assemble  in  the  Jields  of  Ida ;  they  discourse 
together  concerning  tiie  heavenly  palaces,  whose  ruiru  are  before  them : 
they  recollect  their  Jorvwr  conversations  and  the  ancient  discourses  of 
Odin.* 

Every  occurrence,  which  is  Uem  specified  u  abOi4t  to  take  place  when 

•  Mallet's  Nol«  to  Eiirfn.   I'ntr  «a*iit. 

*  Voluip.  in  Mttllcl'ijMU|ftD^/iJ».l«nl<. 
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the  world  which  we  now  inhabit  shall  be  destroyed,  really  took  place,  if  we 
make  due  allowances  for  tiie  pagan  mode  of  detailii^  the  facts,  when  the 
earth  arose  out  of  the  ocean  subsequent  to  the  flood  of  Noah.  The  Gothic 
Ida  is  the  Idavratta  or  Mem  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Ida  of  the  Phrygians 
and  Cretans.  It  is  the  Paradise  of  the  hero-gods,  and  the  mountain  wheie 
they  first  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  world.  It  is,  in  short 
th^  arkite  mount  Ararat,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  coincides  even 
literally  with  the  Paradise  of  Adam.  Here  the  deified  patriarclis  were 
manifested,  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  abated,  after  their  allegorical 
dearti  or  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  here,  in  the  belief  of  the  spe« 
culative  Gentiles,  they  had  been  previously  manifested  at  the  commencement 
of  a  former  vforld :  and  here,  they  will  be  again  manifested,  when  the  present 
mundane  system  shall  be  succeeded  by  another. 

VI 11.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Mallet,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gotiiic  phi<^ 
losophers  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  espoused  by  the  Stoics :  and,  as  a 
proof,  he  adduces  several  passages  from  the  writings  of  Seneca.  The  ob« 
servation  is  perfectly  just ;  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  remark,  tiiat  the  doctrine 
in  question  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Stoics :  it  was  held  also  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  other  schools.  As  their  sectarial  differences  how* 
ever  are  of  no  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  which  respects  an  hypo«r 
thesis  common  in  a  great  measure  to  them  all ;  I  shall  notice  their  senti* 
ments  on  a  succession  of  worlds  conjointly^  as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  what 
was  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  principle,  which  they  universally  laid  down  as  indisputable,  and 
which  formed  the  basb  of  all  their  subsequent  reasoning,  was  the  absolute 
eternity  of  matter.  This  was  declared  to  be  at  once  uncreated,  and  in- 
capable of  annihilation.  There  was  among  the  heathen  physiologists,  as  it 
is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Bayle,  a  great  variety  of  opinions  about  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  element  or  elements  of  which  they  pre- 
tended  particular  bodies  to  have  been  formed.  Some  maintained,  that  wo- 
ter  was  the  principle  of  all  things ;  others  ga?oe  that  preeminence  to 
the  air ;  othhrs^  to  fire  ;  others j  to  homogeneal  parts :  but  they  all 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  matter  of  the  world  was  unproduced.  They  never  dis- 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  !•  S 
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*^"  '*  puted  among  themselves  upon  the  question^  whether  any  thing  was  made  out 
of  nothing:  they  all  agreed,  that  that  was  impossible.^ 

But,  though  the  eternity  of  crude  matter  was  thus  maintained,  a  frequent 
change  of  figure  in  that  matter  was  Hilly  acknowledged.  Matter  itself, 
they  taught,  is  iruleed  eternal:  but,  in  addition  to  the  changes  of  form  which 
we  daily  witness,  it  successively  undergoes,  at  the  end  of  certain  vast  pe- 
riods, mutations^  which  are  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  one  mundane 
aysiem  and  to  the  production  of  another  from  its  ruim.  This  point  is 
argued,  with  some  degree  of  ingenuity,  by  the  philosopher  Sallust.  Justly 
drawing  a  dbtinction  between  substance  and  form,  he  allows  the  corrupti* 
bility  of  the  latter,  but  denies  that  of  the  former/  In  a  similar  manner^ 
Timius,  though  he  admits  the  creation  or  rather  the  generation  of  the  world 
by  a  deity  (for  he  represents  it  as  being  the  qffspritig  of  his  god),  yet  ac- 
knowledges nothing  more  than  a  production  out  of  already  existing  mate* 
rials.'  Precisely  the  same  language  is  held  by  Ocellus  Lucanus  :^  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  on  this  identical  principle,  that  he  undertakes  to  answer 
those  writers,  who  made  the  history  of  Greece  commence  with  Inachus. 
That  epoch,  says  he,  was  no  real  beginning,  but  only  a  change:  for,  as 
Greece  had  been  in  a  state  of  barbarism  before  the  days  of  Inachus,  so  will 
it  again  relapse  into  a  similar  state  at  some  future  period.  At  the  same 
time  he  intimates  the  exbtence  of  certain  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  re* 
volutions.  The  different  parts  of  the  earth  are  liable  to  corruption  and 
change,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  deluge  produced  by  the  sea,  and  some- 
times by  the  more  silent  operation  of  dissipating,  winds  or  undermining  wa- 
ters :  meanwhile  the  substance  of  the  earth  itseff^  is  iMapabk  of  corrupt 
tionJ  Such  also  is  the  doctrine  mentioned  by  Macrobius.  Nothing  can 
be  properly  said  to  perish  throughout  the  whole  world.  Those  things, 
which  seem  to  be  destroyed,  only  change  their  appearance.  The  world  it- 
^elf  renmins^  though  the  human  race  has  often  been  almost  totally  swept 

'  Bayle'i  Diction,  vox  E^icurui.  *  Sallutt.  de  Dlis  et  mund.  c.  vii^  xvii. 

^  riiiu  iM.  Uc  aiiim.  mund.  p.  545,  546.    Sec  also  Cudw.  Intcll.  Sytt.  p.  214,  738.  30 
^^^  ^  OcelL  Lucan.  de  Univ.  c.  i,  ii. 

'  Orvll.  Luc,  de  Univ.  c.  iii. 
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moay  either  by  inuhdatian  or  conflagration.^  In  this  tenet,  with  some 
smaller  varieties,  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Platonists,  were  all 
agreed/ 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  substance  and  the  successive  destruc- 
tion and  reproduction  of  worlds  either  by  fire  or  water,  was  added  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  hero-gods  invariably  perished  at  each  revolution,  and  ap- 
peared again  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  system ;  the  great  uni- 
versal father  existing  alone  during  every  intervening  period.  Hence,  as  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  the  pagan  cosmogonies  were  also  theogonies.' 
The  devouring  Jupiter  of  the  Stoics  swallows  up,  at  the  dose  of  each 
world,  the  whole  host  of  hero-gods :  and,  as  it  was  the  universal  doctrine 
of  those  philosophers,  that,  during  the  intervals  of  the  successive  conflagra- 
tions by  which  the  mundane  system  is  destroyed,  that  god  retires  into  him- 
self and  converses  with  his  own  thoughts ;  so,  at  the  end  of  each  interval, 
he  produces  a  new  firame  of  nature,  together  with  a  new  fiunily  of  inferior 
divinities^  out  of  his  own  substance.^  Such  speculations  are  plainly  tiie 
same  as  those  of  the  Indian  school.  The  devouring  Jupiter  occupies  the 
place  of  Siva,  or  Maha-Cali,  or  the  destroying  power :  and  his  solitary  ab- 
straction during  every  intervening  period  is  palpably  no  other,  than  tiie  pro- 
found solitarv  meditation  of  the  creative  Brahma  while  he  floats  inactive  on 

ft 

the  surface  of  the  chaotic  abyss.  The  world,  says  Seneca,  being  melted  and 
having  reentered  into  the  bosom  of  Jupiter,  this  god  continues  for  some  time 
totally  concentered  in  himself^  and  remains  concealed  as  it  xcere,  wholly  im- 
mersed in  the  conten^latUm  ef  his  awn  ideas.  Afterwards  we  see  a  new 
world  spring  from  him,  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  Animals  are  product 
anew.  An  innocent  race  of  men  is  formed  under  more  favourable  auspices, 
in  order  to  people  this  earth,  the  worthy  abode  of  virtue  In  short,  the 
whole  face  ^nature  becomes  more  pleasing  and  laoefy.^    And  again,  speab- 

'lnUcrob.  in  tomn.  Scip.  lib.  ii.c  10.  p.  lOS.  c.  1§.  p.  113.    See  alio  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  y.  p.  599. 

*  Minac.  Pel.  Octav.  p.  522.  '  Cadw.  Intell.  Sytt.  p.  Sll,  212.  215,  254»  259« 

^  Cudw.  Intell.  Sjst.  p.  425»  426.  '  Sewc.  Epitt.  9*  et  Quest.  Nat  lib.  iii.  c.  ult. 

cited  1>y  Mallet. 
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^om  ffi  11^  of  a  mundaoe  dissolution'  as  iiwolving  the  destracUoii  or  death  of  ifl  Ch^ 
hero-gods»  he  teaches  us,  that,  when  the  ktwafnaiure  shall  be  buriid  m 
ruin  and  the  last  day  of  the  world  shall  come ;  the  southern  pole  shall 
crush,  as  it  faUs,  all*  the  regime  of  Africa,  and  the  north  pale  shall  iWcr- 
mhelm  nil  the  countries  beneath  its  ojns.  The  affrighted  Sun  shall  be  dk^ 
prived  of  its  light :.  the  palace  sf  heaoen  falling  to  dtcay  ishall  produce  M 
once  both  life  and  death :  and  some  kind  if  dissolution  shall  tfually  seistf 
upon  ait  the  deities,  who  thus  shaU  return  into  thesr  original  chaos.^ 

The  system  was  completed  by  Ae  doctrine  of  the  pr^xistence  ff  souisi 
is  well  as  their  postexistence :  which  indeed  waa  a  necessary  part  of  the 
theory,  that  diere  was  a  perpetual  succession  of  hero-gods  appearing  at  the 
ooeameDoeBie&t*  of  each,  world  and  absorbed  into  the  unity  of  the  great  ftt* 
timr  at  the  close  of  each.  For  the  hcro-^ods,  w  we  hai^e  seeni  were  bo 
ottier  tham  the  chief  patriarch  and  his  offspringi  with  whom  every  world  in-f 
variably  began :  and,  in  consequence  of  the  children  being  deeined  vme 
dciusive  emanations  of  the  first  parent,  springing  from  him  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  world  and  returning  into  his  essence  at  the  end  of  on^  the  gode 
of  paganism  were  ever  considered  in  the  light  of  one  and  many.^  Now 
due  doctrine  ia  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  th^  Metempsychosis ;  which  is  so 
cbseVy  united  with  that  ef  a .  successicm  of  wwlds,  that,  wherever  we  fin4 
te  one,  we  may  be  morally  sure  of  finding  the  other*  As  similar  worlde 
succeed  similar  worlds,  and  as  similar  hero-gods  succeed  similar  hero-gods  ^ 
so  the  souls,  which  have  exbted  in  one  world,  exist  again  in  another,  for 
ever  dying  ia  this  body  and  for  ever  reappearing  in  that  Such  was  the  nOi^ 
tion  of  Plata  Ov^  soul,  says  lie,  tr^^  somewhere,  brfore  it  came  to  exist 
in  this  present  human  form:  whence  it  appears  to  be  immortal,  and  as 
such  it  will  sub^t  after  death}  And  again :  In  the  perpetual  circle  of 
nature,  the  living  are  made  out  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  dead  out  of  the 
living}  The  same  philosopher  informs  us^  that  some  of  the  ancients^  who 
held  these  opinions,  were  tM  without  suspicion,  that  what  is  now  called 
death  is  rather  a  nativity  into  life,  and  that  ^hat  b  nOw  called  a  generation 

'  Here.  CBt.  ver.  IIOS;  apud  MsUtt*  *  Cudw.  InteU.  Sy%U  p.  377* 

'  Cttdw.  Intdl.  Syst.  p.  S8.  «  Ibid.  p.  42» 
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into  Ufe  k  rather  to  be  accoonted  a  nnking  into  death*  fFk^  kMcrnSy  shyB  •■a*-  *^ 
he,  whether  that^  which  is  denominated  livings  be  not  indeed  rather  djfing} 
and  whether  that,  winch  is  etykd  dying,  be  not  rather  living. ^  The  ao^ 
cients,  to  whom  he  refers,  were  doubtless  the  first  inventors  of  this  system, 
from  whom  all  nations  have  equally  derived  their  tenets  :  and  the  abnoluta 
immortality  of  the  soal^  passing  however  through  a  long  series  ct  different 
forms,  is  at  once  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  fihagavat-Gita,  kt  the  tradi» 
tions  of  the  Celtic  Druids,  and  in  the  books  of  the  <dd  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  Similar  to  the  noticm  of  Plato  was  that  of  £mpedocJeSi» 
There  is  no  production^  says  be,  ^any  thing  which  was  not  befofe;  n$ 
nfw  substance  made,  which  did  not  realhf  preixist.  Therefore^  in  the  ge^ 
nerations  and  corruptions  rf  inanimate  bodies^  there  is  no  form  or  fuaSty. 
really  distinct  from  the  substance  produced  and  destroyed,  but  onfy  a  mk 
rious  composition  and  modification  of  matter.  But,  in  the  generation  and 
corruption  of  men  and  animak  where  the  souls  are  substances  reaUjf  dis^. 
tinct  from  the  matter,  there  is  nothing  but  the  co9ffimction  and  s^araiian 
ef  souls  and  particular  bo^es  existing  both  before  and  after;  not  thepro^ 
duetion  of  any  new  soul  into  being  which  was  not  before,  nor  the  absohOo^ 
death  and  destruction  ^  any  into  nothuf^.  Id  short,  nothing  Acs  or  utterly, 
perishes :  but  things,  being  variously  concreted  and  secreted,  transposed  and 
modified,  change  only  their  form  and  shape,  and  are  merely  put  into  a  new 
dress.*' 

It  were  more  easy  to  multiply  citations,  than  to  avoid  tedeousness ;  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  curious  account  of  the  Pythi^rbm  system^  * 
which  has  been  delivered  to  us  af  considerable  length  by  Ovid,  -fo  die- 
generally  professed  doctrines  of  the  eternity  and  imperisbaUcness  both*  of* 
spirit  and  matter,  the  Samian  philosopher  superaidds  the  precise  tenetsf  whidr 
Buddha  at  his  last  incarnation  is  said  to  have  prdmalgated;  namriy,  tiiatit  y 
is  unlawful  to  eat  animal  food,  or  to  take  away  *aiifmri  life.  *  Stich  fla  opK 
nion  naturally  flowed  from  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Metempsychosis ;  whidi  was* 
certainly  the  source,  whence  it  origiaated.  If  sods  were  in  a  constant  state' 
of  migration,  not  merely  from  one  humui  body  to  another  or  firom  one^ 
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•ooft,  j<    n^Qfid  to  another,  but  likewise  through  the  bodies  of  every  description  of 

,  animals,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  bold  in  abhorrence  a  banquet  procured 

by  the  sheddbg  of  blood.     Such  banquets  accordingly  were  alike  proscribed 

by  Buddha  and  Pythagoras:  and  the  latter  assigns  as  a*  reason  this  very 

doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis. 

Why  shmUd  fearful  nMui,  says  he,  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  death  f 
Our  seali  are  immortals  and,  a$  soon  as  they  quit  asy  former  corporeal 
vehicle^  they  immediately  pass^,  instinct  with  undiminished  vitality ^  into  nem 
habitations.    I  mysdf^  in  the  time  if  the  Trojan  war,  occupied  the  body 
of  Eifhorbus;  and  lately  recogmzed  in  the  temple  of  Juno  the  identical 
shield^  which  I  bore  when  the  dart  of  the  younger  Atrides  pierced  my 
breast.    All  things  are  changed :  nothing  really  perishes.     The  soul  smie^ 
times  animates  one  set  ^  limbs,  and  sometimes  another.    It  jUts  here,  and 
it  JUts  there.    Now  it  passes  from  bestial  forms  into  human;  and  now 
from  human,  into  bestial:  yet  in  no  kpse  if  time  is  it  annihilated.    As 
wax  may  be  moulded  into  an  if^nite  variety  if  shapes,  and  is  still  the  same 
Ufax:  so  the  soul  altvays  preserves  its  identity  through  whatever  outward 
forms  it  may  pass.     Cease  then^from  shedding  kindred  bloitd:  disturb  not 
the  souls  of  your  relations  to  grat^y  the  propensities  if  unrestrained  and 
im/nous  i^etite.    I,  mho  have  ^floated  a  fsh  in  the  mighty  ocean  stream, 
and  have  sailed  a  bird  through  the  wide  f  elds  of  ether,  know,  that  nothing 
is  permanent  throughout  the  whole  world.    All  things  are  in  a  state  of  in- 
cessant mutation.    As  day  succeeds  to  m^,  and  night  to  day  ;  as  the  sea^ 
sons  follow  each  other  in  endless  revolution;  its  youth  is  ever  followed  by 
puberty,  and  puberty  by  old  age;  as  the  four  elements  meit  into  each  other 
in  an  eternal  cycle :  such  also  is  the  case  with  the  vast  Universe  itself. 
Innovating  nature  for  ever  repairs  form  out  if  form.    Nothing  perishes^: 
for  substance  merely  assumes  new  shapes  in  a  perpetual  succession.    Birth 
is  but  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  ejnstence :  death  is  only  the  cessation  of 
a  sitfgle  period  of  being,    ff^have  pauedfrom  an  age  if  gold  to  an  age  of 
iron;  and  we  shall  again  tmd  again  pass  through  a  similar  series.    Maay 
are  the  revolutions  even  of  the  great  globe  itself,  which  I  lupoe  witnessed. 
I  have  beheld  the  earth  inundated  by  the  ocean :  I  have  seen  land  emerge 
from  the  sea  and  occn^  its  place.    I  have  gathered  marine  shells  in  the 
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centre  of  solid  continents:  Ilune  cofUen^lated  an  anchor  an  the  summit -of 
the  loftiest  mountain.  Plains  I  have  seen  rise  into  hiUs^  and  bilk  sink  into 
plains.  InJinCf  heaven^  and  earthy  and  whatsoexfer  thejf  contain^  are  subject 
to  perpetually  successive  revolutions.  To  destroy  is  only  to  reproduce  in 
another  form :  nuitter  itself^  as  it  knew  no  beginsnngy  knows  no  txid^ 

In  preseotiog  us  with  this  accouot  of  the  Pythagorean  sysitem  or  rather 
the  general  ayst^n  of  the  whole  pag^  world,  Ovid  furnishes  us  with  a  kqf 
to  understand  the  whole  of  his  curious  mythological  poem.  The  various 
transformationsi  which  he  celebrates^  are  built  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  suc- 
cession of  worlds,  a  perpetual  Metempsychosis  both  through  beasts  and  ve> 
getables,  and  a  consequent  belief  in  the  sacredness  both  of  plants  and 
animals. 

IX.  The  opimons  of  the  ancient  Druids  on  these  points  have  not  come 
down  to  us  with  so  much  r^ularity  tuid  precision  as  might  have  been  de- 
sired :  yet  we  have,  I  think,  sufficient  proof,  that  they  fully  symbolized  in 
such  speculations  with  their  pagan  brethren  in  tnost  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Cesar  assures  U8»  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  imperishable  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  that  they  believed  it  after  death  to  pass  fipom  one  body  into 
another.  He  adds,  though  unfortunately  without  descending  to  particulars, 
that  they  largely  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  size  of  the  world,  and  the  power  of  the  gods.* 
Lucan  however  explains  how  they  held  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
They  did  not  merely  suppose*  that  souls  passed  from  one  body  to  another 
in  the  present  world ;  but  they  taught,  that  the  same  spirit  would  animate 
a  new  body  in  a  different  wwld.'  Hence  they  must  evidmdy,  like  the 
Hindoos,  have  maintained  the  tenet  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds ;  and 
have  believed,  that  every  soul,  which  acted  a  part  here,  would  act  die  same 
part  again  in  a  new  world  to  be  framed  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  present 
Diodorus  says,  that  they  held  the  opinion  of^^Pythagorss,  supposing  that 
the  souls  of  men  after  certain  determinate  periods  would  pass  into  other 

'  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  66— 478.    See  also  Porph.  de  vit  Pythag.  paasiiD. 

•  Cxw.  de  belL  GalL  lib.  ▼.  c.  14.  >  Lucan.  Iluiaal.  lib.L  tar.  450-460, 
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''  bodies :  and,  according  to  Valerias  Maximus,  8o  fully  were  the  Gauls  im* 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  they  should  animate  new  vehicles  hereafter  in  a 
renovated  world,  that  they  were  wont  to  lend  money  on  condition  of  its 
being  repaid  diem  when  they  should  again  become  incarnate.'  Agreeably  to 
these  notions,  they  burned  on  the  funeral  pile  of  the  deceased  whatever  he 
had  best  loved^  whether  servants^  or  clients,  or  animals,  with  an  intentbn,  / 
I  apprehend,  of  sending  tfiem  to  accompany  their  master  to  that  worM 
where  hesbould  assuredly  live  again ;  and  I  have  litde  doubt,  that  the  same 
pinion  dictates  the  diabolical  immolation  of  the  widows  of  Hindostan, 
which  has  been  known  tu  disgrace  that  couiMry  even  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  great/  But  wie  are  not  left  m^^ly  to  t^er^  that  they  believed 
in  a  succession  of  worlds :  Strabo  has  put  the  matter  out  of  ail  doubt  by 
^expressly  assertingy  that  they  tau^  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  de- 
struction of  tiie  world  by  fire  and:  water/ 

X.  it  id  a  curious  circumstance,  that  we  find  the  doctrine  of  a  suooea* 
eion  of  worlds  and  of  a  death  and  revival  of  the  hero-gods  held  also  by  the 
Mexicans.  They  doubtless  brought  it  out  of  eastern  Asia,  together  with  a 
mythology  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  continent, 
agreeably  to  their'  own  standing  tradition  respecting  the  progress  of  their 
ancestmis. 

They  supposed  tlie  world  to  have  been  made  by  the  gods :  but,  profess* 
ing  themselves  ignorant  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  was  formed,  they 
imagined,  that,  since  the  creation^  four  Suns  had  successively  appeared  and 
dbappeared;  and  they  maintained,  tliat'that,  which  we  now  behold,  is  the 

I  Diod*  Bibl.  lib.  v.  p.  306.  Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

*  Caesar,  de  beli.  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  19.  Bernier  mentions,  that  a  woman,  whose  self-immo- 
lation he  witnessed,audibly  pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  the  words  Jive  and  two  ;  by 
which  she  intimated,  that,  in  the  progress  of  transmigration,  she  had  already  burned  herself 
fife  times  with  the  same  husband,  and  that  only  two  similar  sacrifices  more  remained  towards 
the  attainment  of  blissful  perfectia^  Yet  the  Institatei  of  Menn,  in  prescribing  the  duties  of 
a  widow,  are  wholly  silent  respecting  this  horriUe  abomination :  whence  it  is  evident,  both 
that  that  Code  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that  such  a  prac- 
tice not  being  enjoined  might  surely  be  abolished  by  a  judicious  application  of  sovereign 
power.    Bernier  cited  by  Southey.    Kehama  voL  i.  p.  152« 

s  Strab,  Gtog.  lib.  iv.  p.  197* 
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fifth.  The  first  Sun  perished  by  a  deluge  of  water,  and  with  it  all  living  ««A]^.ir. 
creatures.  The  second  fell  from  heaven,  at  a  period  when  there  were  many 
|;iants  in  the  country ;  and,  by  the  fall,  every  thing  that  had  life  was  again 
destroyed.  The  third  was  consumed  by  fire.  And  the  fourth  was  dissipated 
by  a  tempest  of  wind.  At  that  time,  mankind  did  not  perish  as  before^ 
but  were  changed  into  apes:  yet,  when  the  fourth  Sun  was  blotted  out, 
there  was  a  darkness  which  continued  twenty  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  year,  their  chief  god  formed  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  brought 
fiorth  children ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  other  ten  years  appeared  the  fifth 
Sun,  then  newly  bom.  Three  days  after  this  last  Sun  became  visible,  all 
the  former  gods  died :  then,  in  process  of  time^  were  produced  those  whom 
they  have  since  worshipped.* 

We  cannot  but  observe  the  striking  resemblance  between  this  system  and 
that  of  the  Burmas  in  particular ;  though  the  sum  of  the  doctrine,  which  it 
teaches,  b  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  in  perhaps  every  part 
of  the  gentile  world  The  Egyptians  had  a  legend,  which  in  some  respects 
is  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Mexicans,  that,  however  it  may  have  beea 
altered  in  lapse  of  time,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  orij^nated 
iirom  the  same  source.  They  told  Herodotus,  that,  according  to  their  re-« 
cords,  the  Sun  had  four  times  deviated  from  his  regular  course,  having  twice 
risen  in  the  west,  and  twice  set  in  the  east :  this  change  however  had  pro* 
duced  no  alteration  in  the  climate  of  Egypt,  neither  had  a  greater  preva-« 
lence  of  disease  been  the  consequence.^ 

XL  Ovid  represents  Pythagoras,  as  adducing  the  story  of  the  pheoiK, 
by  way  of  exemplifying  the  perpetual  destruction  and  reproduction  of  the 
world  :  and,  in  point  of  application,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fiible  originated  from  this  very  doctrine. 

The  poet*s  account  of  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  ^ven  by  He- 
rodotus. That  historian  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  have  a  sacred  bird 
called  the  phems,  which  he  never  saw  except  in  a  picture.  Its  form^  ac* 
cording  to  the  delineation  of  it,  was  that  of  an  ea^e ;  and  its  wingg  were' 
of  the  blended  colour  of  gold  and  ruby.     It  was  wont  to  make  its  appear- 

'  PuTcbas's  Pilgr,  b.  viii.  c.  13.  p.  S06.  *  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  142. 

Fag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  T 
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'*  ance  only  once  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years,  and  that  upon  the  dei&th 
of  the  parent  bird.  The  Heliopolitans  asserted,  that,  whenever  that  event 
took  place,  it  came  from  Arabia  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  bearing  the 
dead  body  of  its  parent  inclosed  in  a  ball  of  myrrh,  which  it  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  First  it  made  a  ball  shaped  like  an  egg  of  such  a 
size  as  it  found  itself  by  trial  able  to  carry.  Next  it  hollowed  out  the  ball, 
and  introduced  the  body  of  the  dead  bird  into  the  excavation.  Lasdy,  it 
closed  the  aperture  with  myrrh :  and,  the  ball  being  thus  again  made  of  the 
same  weight  as  it  originally  was, .  it  carried  it  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis.'  In  several  of  these  particulars,  Ovid  agrees  with  Herodotus : 
but  he  adds  to  them  some  others  not  specified  by  the  Greek  historian.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  phenix  possessed  the  power  of  self-reproduction;  which 
peculiarly  fitted  it  to  be  a  type  of  the  world.  When  its  long  life  of  five 
centuries  was  drawing  to  a  close,  it  prepared  for  itself  an  aromatic  nest  in 
the  branches  of  an  oak  or  on  the  summit  of  a  palm-tree.  Its  work  being 
finished,  it  placed  itself  upon  it ;  and  ended  its  life  in  the  midst  of  sweet 
odours.  \From  the  body  of  the  deceased  bird  soon  sprang  a  young  phenix, 
destined  to  live  through  the  same  long  period  as  its  parent  had  done  be- 
fore it  With  pious  care  it  still  hovered  near  the  nest  which  had  given  it 
birth :  and,  as  soon  as  its  strengtii  was  equal  to  the  task,  it  bore  away  that 
which  had  equally  been  its  own  crlulle  and  the  tomb  of  its  parent;  and  de- 
posited it  before  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun.^  Nonnus  extends 
the  life  of  the  phenix  to  a  thousand  years :  and  alludes  to  the  familiar 
story,  which  however  is  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus  nor  Ovid,  of  the 
parent  bird  burning  itself  upon  the  odoriferous  pile  which  it  had  carefiiUy 
prepared,  and  of  a  young  phenix  springing  to  life  firom  the  ashes  of  its 
sire.' 

The  fable  almost  explains  itself:  and  so  obviously  indeed  does  this  hiero- 
^y  phical  legend  shadow  out  the  doctrine  of  one  world  rising  out  of  the  ruins 
of  another  at  the  close  of  certain  stated  immense  periods,  that  the  fathers  ' 
were  accustomed  to  employ  it  as  an  exemplification  of  the  resurrection, 

•  Herod, lib.  ii.  c.  73.  *  Ovid  Mctam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  392—407. 

'  Nonni  Dionys,  lib.  xl.  ver.  395—393. 
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when  the  microcosm  man  will  issue  forth  in  renovated  beauty  from  the'  de-  ^v^*  "- 
cayed  ruins  of  his  former  self/  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  pagans 
themselves  lilcewise  used  it  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  life  of 
Brahma  or  of  man  collectively  is  the  life  of  the  world  :  and,  at  each  great 
change,  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants,  whether  hero-gods  or  mortals,  are 
involved  in  common  destruction  or  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  great 
fether,  from  whom  in  due  time  emanates  another  mundane  system.  Hence^ 
since  some  held  fire  rather  than  water  to  be  the  agent  of  dissolution,  and 
•ince  others  believed  in  an  alternation  of  igneous  and  aqueous  deluges,  it  was 
deemed  a  pious  act  of  frtith  to  bum  the  body  of  the  dead  in  imitation  of 
that  destruction  terminating  in  reproduction,  to  symbolize  which  the  legend 
of  the  phenix  was  invented.  Hence  also  in  Hindostan  it  has  long  been  es- 
teemed peculiarly  meritorious  for  a  widow  to  bum  herself  with  the  corpse  of 
ber  husband,  in  the  firm  persuasion,  that,  as  she  has  already  lived  in  a 
former  world,  so  she  assuredly  shall  reappear  in  a  future  worid.  It  13 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  cycle  of  five  hundred  years^  the  reputed 
duration  of  the  life  of  a  phenix,  is  precisely  the  saoie  as  that  by  which  the 
life  of  firahma  is  measured.  His  are  indeed  hi$  awn  years,  each  of  a  stu* 
pendous  length ;  but  the  cycle  of  five  hundred  equally  occurs  in  the  life  of 
Brahma  and  in  that  of  the  phenix.  The  other  period  of  a  thousand,  to 
whicb  tho  life  of  the  bird  is  sometimes  extended,  may  either  be  reckoned  a 
mere  reduplication  of  five  hundred,  as  the  fourteen  Menus  are  an  evident 
reduplication  of  their  proper  number  seven :  or  it  possibly  may  allude  to 
another  mundane  cycle  employed  no  less  by  the  ancients  than  that  of  five 
hundred ;  a  thousand  divine  ages  constitute,  we  are  told,  a  single  day  of 
Brahma,  which  comprehends  within  its  ample  space  fourteen  Manwimtaras. 
Sometimes  also  the  phenixr  was  said  to  Jive  six  hundred  years ;  sometimes, 
three  hundred  and  forty  years ;  and  sometimes,  four  hundred  and  sixty/ 
All  these  again  are  but  so  many  different  cycles  or  revolutions,  invented  by 
the  heathen  sages,  partly  in  reference  to  certain  astronomical  calculations^ 

'  See  TertulU  de  returr.  c»  xi.  p.  410.  with  note  io  loc 
*  Orienu  Collect,  vol.  ii.  numb.  ixi«  p.  203,  SOi. 
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and  partly  in  allusion  to  their  fevourite  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession 
of  worlds. 

Herodotus  mentions,  that  the  phenix  was  one  of  the  sacred  birds  or 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  :  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  we 
find  nations  the  most  remote  from  each  other  well  acquainted  with  thb  ce-  / 
lebrated  symbol.  The  ancient  Jrish  ascribed  a  longevity  of  six  centuries  to 
thar  phenix ;  and  considered  the  production  of  the  young  bird  as  a  resto- 
ration to  life  of  the  old  one.  There  is  but  one  of  the  species  in  the  worlds 
say  they,  and  she  makes  her  nest  with  combustible  spices.  fVhen  the  Sun 
sets  them  onjire^  she  fans  thejlames  with  her  wings,  and  bums  liersdf.  Out 
of  the  ashes  arises  a  small  maggoty  which  becomes  another  phenix.  At 
the  same  time  they  remarkably  explahi  the  fiBible  by  declaring  this  hiero^ 
glyphical  bird  to  mean  only  a  celestial  cyde :'  that  is  to  say,  as  the  whde 
character  and  ima|^ed .  fieite  of  the  phenix  sufficiently  prove,  a  cycle  or 
revolution  of  those  immense  years  which  were  thought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  duration  of  each  successive  mundane  system.  By  the  Japanese 
tlie  phenix  is  called  Kirin;  and  by  the  Turks,  Kerkes.  According  to 
the  latter,  it  lives  a  thousand  years.  JVhen  the  thousand  years  are  past ^  it 
gathers  pieces  of  wood  in  its  bill;  and,  kindling  aflame^  is  consumed  in  the 
frCf  and  becomes  ashes.  Then^  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty ^  the  air 
restores  these  ashes  to  life^  and  it  again  lives  a  thousand  years ;  and  so  on 
to  the  day  of  judgments  The  phenix  is  also  very  plainly  the  same  as  the 
Simorgh  of  Persian  romance :  and  the  account,  which  is  given  us  of  this 
last  bird,  yet  more  decisively  establishes  the  opinion,  that  the  death  and  re- 
vival of  the  phenix  exhibit  the  successive  destructicm  and  reproduction  of 
the  world,  which  many  believed  to  be  efiected  by  the  agency  of  a  fiery 
deluge  When  the  Simorgh  was  asked  her  age,  she  informed  Cahermanj 
tliat  this  world  is  very  ancient,  for  it  has  been  already  seven  times  replenished 
with  beings  different  from  man,  and  seven  times  dtpopulated :  that  the  age 
of  the  human  race,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  seven  thousand 
years :  and  that  she  herself  had  seen  twehe  of  these  revolutions,  and  knew 

'  Orient.  Collect,  vol.  ii.  numb.  iii.  p.  203>  204. 

^  Orient.  Collect,  vol.  ii.  numb.  xxi.  p.  ^5.  numb.  i.  p.  54* 
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not  haw  many  more  she  had  to  see.^  On  this  Mr.  Wilford  justly  re-  ^^"^-  "* 
marks,  that  the  numerical  part  of  the  fable  has  been  borrowed,  with  some 
corruptions,  from  the  Hindoo  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  successive 
worlds  and  Manwantaras.  The  Simorgh  ought  properly  to  have  been 
made  to  declare,  that  she  had  beheld  the  world  a  perfect  void  sis 
times ;  for,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  we  are  now  in  the  age  of  the  se- 
venth Menu,  who  is  styled  Satyaorata  and  who  is  certainly  the  same 
as  Noah.  She  ought  likewise  to  have  asserted,  not  that  she  had  seen 
twelve  revolutions  of  seven  thousand  years  each,  but  seven* of  twelve 
thousand  each ;  the  current  period  being  the  seventh.*  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Simorgh  b  in  reality  the  same  as  the  winged  Singh  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  said,  that  the  former  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  size  of  this  mon- 
strous lion-bird,  that  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  he  will  prey  upon  an  elephant^ 
which  will  shrink  into  absolute  insignificance  compared  to  the  bulk  of  itt 
mighty  devourer.'  Perhaps  also  both  may  be  identified  with  the  fimtastical 
compound  Viratarupa,  which  certainly  is  designed  to  symbolize  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  world.  This  creature,  like  Maha-Pralaya  or  the  great  floods  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  city.  Its  neck  and  head  are  those  of 
a  peacock  :  its  left  forefoot  and  shoulder  are  those  of  an  elephant :  its  back 
rises  into  the  hump  of  a  camel :  its  body  and  right  hind  foot  are  those  of  a 
tyger :  its  left  hind  foot  and  haunch  are  those  of  a  horse :  a  human  hand 
and  arm  supply  the  place  of  its  right  leg  and  foot :  its  four  wings  are  those 
of  the  horse  Kalld,  on  which  Visbnou  will  appear  when  he  comes 
to  destroy  the  Universe :  and  its  tail  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  snake. 
Though  its  form  in  part  has  been  borrowed^  I  suspect,  from  the  form  of 
Ae  Paradisiacal  cherubim,  to  which  may  also  be  referred  both  the  eagle* 
phenix  and  the  winged-lion :  yet,  from  the  style  of  its  action  and  composi- 
tion, it  seems  designed  to  symbolize  the  Universe  receiving  aU  things  into 
itself  at  the  close  of  a  great  period  and  afterwards  producing  all  things  from 
itself  at  the  commencement  of  another  great  period.^ 

'  Orient.  Collect.  toL  ii.  numb.  u.  p.  119* 

*  Afiat.  Res.  toI.  t.  p.  245.  '  Aiiat.  Res.  toI.  ii.  p.  335. 

^  See  Moor^s  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  527.  and  plate  93. 
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From  the  representations  of  Paganism  and  the  legends  attached  W  thenb/ 
the  Rabbins  appear  to  have  borrowed  their  feble  of  an  ^lormous  bird,  some^ 
times  standing  on  the  earth  and  sometimes  walking  in  the  ocean ;  the  waters 
of  which  reach  no  higher  than  its  legs,  while  its  head  props  the  sky : '  and* 
with  the  symbol  they  have  also  strangely  adopted  tlie  doctrine,  to  which  it 
relates.  They  teach,  that  there  are  to  be  seven  Successive  renewals  of  the 
world,  that  each  reproduced  system  will  last  seven  thousand  years,  and  that 
the  total  duration  of  the  Universe  will  thus  be  forty  nine  thousand  years.  In 
this  series  our  world  holds  the  second  place ;  as  may  clearly,  say  they,  be 
collected  from  the  circumstance  of  the  first  Hebriew  letter  in  Genesis  being 
Beth,  which  arithmetically  expresses  the  number  fttw.  *  It  might  seem  firom 
such  a  oKxle  of  arguing,  that  they  made  no  distinction  between  the  Adami* 
tical  and  Noetic  worlds,  but  considered  them  only  as  parts  of  the  same  re-^ 
newal ;  while  they  feigned  the  existence  of  a  distinct  world  of  seven  thou« 
sapd  years  prior  to  that,  of  which  Adam  was  the  first-ci*eated.  This  last 
opinioa  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour :  and  the  whole  hypo-* 
thesis  was  most  probably  borrowed  from  the  oriental  sages  during- the  period 
of  the  J^bylonian  captivity.  We  find  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  inquiring  of 
him,  whether  a  man,  whom  he  restored  to  sight,  had  been  bom  blind  in  conse« 
<]uence  of  his  own  sin  or  that  of  his  parents.'  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  no 
sin  of  his  could  have  been  deemed  the  cause  of  a  blindness  which  was  coeval 
with  his  birth,  unless  it  had  been  committed  before  his  Inrth :  but  it  could  not 
have  been  jcommitted  before  his  Inrtb,  unless  he  had  lived  in  some  prior  state: 
the  question  therefore  of  the  disciples  necessarily  implies,  that  they  had 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  souls.  The  same  tenet  ap* 
pears  to  be  inculcated  in  the ,  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom ;  the  author  of 
which  represents  Solomon  as  declaring,  that  he  had  come  into  an  undefiled 
body,  because^  he  was  good.  ^  But,  if  hb  goodness  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  thus  born,  he  must  have  lived,  in  the  judgment  of  that  writer,  precious 
to  his  birth  into  the  present  worid.  From  these  speculations  of  the  Jews, 
and  ultimately  from  the  pagan  doctrine  of  succession,  the  Mohammedans 

i  Bava  Bathnu  fol.  73.  2.  2659.  2654.  2287.    Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud«  c.  1.  p.  737,  73S. 
*  Orient  Collect,  vol.  ii.  numb.  ii.  p.  118.  '  John  ii«  1,  2. 

«  WlMl.  TIU.  19,  20. 
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have  evidently  borrowed  aome  of  their  l^ends  respecting  the  far  celebrated 
king  of  Israel.  D*Herbelot  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs,  not  content  with  a 
single  pre- Adamite  Solomon,  h^ve  invented  a  whole  race  of  them ;  who, 
according  to  some^  governed  the  world  successively  to  the  number  of  forty*, 
or,  according  to  others^  to  the  number  of  seventy  two. '  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say,  that  this  fable  is  a  mere  varied  repetition  of  the  imaginary  se* 
ries  of  Menus  or  Mahabads  or  Buddhas. 

The  Hebrew  Rabbins,  having  adopted  the  pagan  doctrine,  next  attempted 
to  prove  its  truth  from  Saipture.  For  this  purpose  they  adduced  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy,  which  represents  the  covenant  of  God  as  being  made  both 
with  such  as  were  then  present  and  with  such  as  were  not  then  present ;  in 
other  words,  both  with  the  persons  of  that  generation  and  with  their  yet  un^ 
born  posterity/  Whence  they  argued,  that,  since  the  covenant  was  made 
with  the  latter  as  well  as  with  the  former,  the  latter  must  then  have  been  nc* 
tually  in  existence,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  been  bom  into  this  world. 
They  also  adduced  a  passage  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  in  which^od  de- 
clares to  the  prophet,  that,  before  he  had  formed  him  in  the  womb,  lie  knew 
him,  or  (as  they  would  translate  it)  had  endowed  him  with  wisdom» '  Whence 
they  argued,  that,  if  Jeremiah  possessed  wisdom  before  his  birth,  he  must 
have  existed  antecedently  to  it  ^  I.  need  scarcely  remark,  that  in  this  childish 
interpretation  of  such  texts,  they  have  made  the  mere  prevision  of  God  to 
imply  the  actual  existence  of  the  objects  of  such  previmn.  The  first  of  them 
is  plainly  a  mode  of  speech  similar  to  our  fiuniliar  expression  of  conveying  pro- 
perty  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  from  which  it  might  with  equal  Cogency 
be  proved,  that  the  English  law,  like  that  of  Moses,  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  preexistence  of  souls.  The  second  of  them  reliates,  even  admitting  the 
Rabbinical  translation  of  it,  not  to  the  wisdom  which  Jeremiah  possessed 
before  hb  birth,  but  to  God's  mental  foreknowledge  of  the  prophet  as  an 
instrument  well  adapted  to  subserve  his  future  high  purposes :  just  in  the  same 
mann^  as  God  b  said  to  foreknow  the  objects  of  his  predestination,  not  as 
then  actually  existing,  but  only  as  about  to  exist  at  some  foture  determinate 
period.  * 

'  D^Herbelot  cited  by  Soathey.    Thalaba,  vol.  i.  p.  19S.  *  Deut.  xxix.  14,  15. 

'  Jcrem.  u  $•  ^  See  Morels  Mytter.  of  godliness*  b.  i.  c.  S. 

'  Rom,  rUi,  29$  30* 
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XII.  I  am  mucli  incliaed  to  believe,  that,  so  for  from  Scripture  lanctioniog 
aoy  such  vain  speculatioos,  Moses,  nbo  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt  and  who  was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  doctrine  d 
a  succession  of  worlds,  delivered  his  coBowgooy.  at  the  b^inoing  of  Genesis, 
in  terms  studiously  selected  to  oppose  such  ao  opinion  and  to  guard  the 
chosen  people  against  adopting  a  theory,  which  directly  tended  to  establish 
the  impious  tenet  of  the  independent  eternity  of  matter.' 

By  the  Hebrew  Ic^lator  not  merely  the  formation  of  the  world  ia  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  likewise  the  prt^r  creation  of  the  rude  materials 
themselves  out  of  which  tlie  world  was  formed.  He  declares,  without  ^ving 
the  least  intimation  of  any  prior  system,  that,  in  the  be^nning,  God  created 
tie  very  substance  of  the  heavens  and  the  very  subttance  of  the  earth ;  (or 
such  is  the  force  of  the  particle  or  rather  substantive,  wUch  be  employs  in 
the  original.'  After  specifying  this  primary  operation,  by  which  matter  was 
produced  out  of  nothing  j  for  the  phrase  very  substance  necessarily  implies^ 
that  strict  creation,  nor  mere  formation^  is  here  spoken  of:  he  proceeds  to 
'  describe  the  condition  of  the  newly  produced  matter,  before  it  was  brou^it 
into  order  and  regularity  by  a  subsequent  operation:  the  earth  was  without 
form  andvoid,  and  darkness  was  t^un  the  face  ^  the  deep;  that  is  to  say, 
the  earth  was  as  yet  a  rude  chaotic  mass,  dark,  confused,  and  shapeless.  * 

'Tbeopiaioa  of  Dr.  HaletoD  Ihu  point  ulbemneu  my  own.    SnChmnol.  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

*  Majomn  verisiinilitadinis  spraiem  h«bet  Abfn-EiTK  jadicinm,  Kiuni  vocit  /W  Mt  quau 
tubitantia  rti—llxi:  certe  tocu  geDuins  nplicatio  ordjoem  nolni  Mtcnilit  cratumii  Uoivcni. 
Utenim  nudaUnlum,  rudis,et  indigaU,  inferioriimandidanotitBriMlnparinMn/W  euoi* 
tia  terra  initio  cremta ;  D*DPn  /Itt  vcro  id  dunUnt,  qnod  potetiaBiB  eaU  ContiiieRt  Cmm> 
tialem:  ita  nliquam  fiaxso-fjujinv  leqnentibus  nwiTftnCRator,  at  (ntfboi  OfitH  nun  pafi- 
ceiet,  voluitdiebui.     Hottinger,  Hiit.  Cmt.  quKi.^ii. 

'  The  Hebrew  word  W1,  rendered  in  our  tmiiUtxn  titkout  form,  seems  lo  conrey  much  J 
the  same  idea  u  the  Greek  ckao*.     Quit  haruin  renim  (Mil.  Wl  et  ^T^X^  i 
occurrunt,  et  eodem  quidcra  seinu  (utitatiitimum  enim'cst  Hebrxis  idem  exprimete  divrraii 
verbis),  ha  vnculK  in  jaeris  Uteris ;  ttiKiprnatvmtmviAKaidKori  tt  ftrftttii»tise,  i 
CnMnrii  debili — vcl  ttegatioHtm.     Priori  Mtuu  ■lunitnr  hoc  loco  (Gen.  i.  2-).     GrMci  ' 
'liiDt  Wfifirov  xoi  aHosamituaariir,  non  quidem  (ut  recti  observat  Sever.)  in  c 
las  a.v  intoi  rif,  aMmr,rtf — Sic  Ibn-SJna,  qui  GraKOt  Aiabicfr  transmlit,  nntipecit<t  a; 
lloiting.  Hist.  Great,  quxtt.  xxi.     Sapientea  dixerunt,  qnaii  TIH  Ci"  '" 
cipienduin  omncm  formain,  quam  Grsci  vocant  Aff,  TO  V 
lcri».  lbi<l<  quxtt.  xxii.  ■ 
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Having  thus  described  the  condition  of  the  newly  created  matter,  be  then,  ^"^'^  **' 
with  much  i-cgularity,  details  the  steps  by  which  it  was  moulded  into  the  fonn 
of  a  habitable  world.  First  substance  itself  is  created:  next,  that  substance 
IS  brought  into  shape  and  order.  And,  since  the  formation  of  the  present 
world  is  described  &s  immediately  succeeding  the  original  production  of  mat- 
ter, or  at  least  since  it  is  represented  as  being  the  very  first  mundane  system 
that  was  fonTied  out  of  substance  created  for  that  express  purpose ;  this  pre- 
sent world,  according  to  the  Mosaical  cosmogony,  must  have  been  the  first, 
nor  could  it  have  been  preceded  by  any  one  anterior  to  it. 

That  the  word  employed  by  Moses  to  designate  the  production  of  substance 
means  proper  creation^  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  very  manner  in  which 
he  uses  it  All  are  agreed,  that  it  must  denote  either  strict  creation  or  mere 
formation  out  of  preexisting  materials^  Now,  if  we  iiUerpret  it  in  the  latter 
sense,  we  shall  make  the  Jewish  lawgiver  flatly  contradict  himself:  because 
we  shall  exhibit  him,  as  first  saying  that  God  formed  the  substance  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  ;  and  then  as  adding  immediately  afterwardi^  tiiat  the 
earth,  notwithstanding  it  had  ieen  formed,  had  after  all  Moy^nw,  but  was  a 
rude  chaos  which  still  required  to  be  reduced  into  the  regular- form  of  a  hgp 
bitable  world. '  The  latter  sense  therefore  involving  a  palpable  contradictioo^ 
nothing  remains  to  be  adopted-  except  the  former  one :  in  other  words.,  Moaefl^ 
at  the  beginning  of  GenesL^  speaks  of  a  strict  fy  proper  creation  of  matter; 
and  then  describes,  how  the  matter,  thus  created,  was  brou(i^t  into  fornii 
which  last  operation  (he  teaches  us)  occupied  the  space  of  six  days.  Such^ 
accordingly,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Jewish  commentators  understand  the 
word  here  employed  by.  their  lawgiver.  //  is  a  fundamental  principk  in  our 
Law^  says  Maimonides,  that  Crod  created  this  world  from  fwt  king.*  He 
likewise  obsen^es.  speaking  of  three  different  opinions  which  were  entertained 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  that  the  first  is  peculiar  to  those,  who  believe 

'  Thit  contradrction  will  appear  in  glaring  colours,  merely  by  reading  the  exordium  of 
Genesis,  with  the  word  M*0  translated,  as  meaning  only  to  farm  and  not  to  create*  In  the 
beginning  Ood  roRMKD  the  substance  of  the  heaven  and  the  substance  of  the  ^rth :  4ili^M# 
earth  was  wituout  form.  That  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  it  had  hetnformedf  itWaa^ifB 
without  form ;  notwithstanding  it  had  been  reduced  into  order,  it  was  still  a  disorderly  cbaoir 

*  More  Nevochim.  par.  ii.  c.  SO. 
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in  the  Lam  of  our  matter  Moses:  namelyy  that  the  whole  toor^,  wluch  com- 
prehends  every  being  except  the  Creator,  after  bang  in  a  itate  cf  non- 
ejnstetice,  received  its  existence  fnm  God.  So  that  at  thejirtt  God  existed 
alone,  and  beside  God  nothing ;  neither  the  angels,  nor  the  heaoent,  nor  the 
things  which  are  co/ilained  in  them :  but  that  qftermardt,  in  consequence  <^ 
his  good  pleasure,  they  began  to  exist  as  they  are,  being  called  into  existence 
Jromnothing.  *  In  a  bimilar  manner,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Cosri asserts* 
thit  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  the  Law,  whenit  declares  the  nearness  of  the  war  Id 
and  its  creation  by  the  hand  of  God :  *  and  Aben-£zra  infbrois  us,  XhaXmost 
interpreters  agree,  tltat  to  create  is  to  produce  something  out  of  nothing.  * 

'  More  Ncvocbim.  par.  ii.  c.  13.  *  Lib.  Cosri.  par,  i.  §  gi. 

*  IIutiiD£cr.  Hist.  Creal.  quasi,  viii.  It  is  somewhat  titigular,  that  Dr.  Geddn  should  to 
roundly  anert  the  opini<jii  of  ihc  Jews  to  be-  the  same  as  hit  own,  when  the  pasiBgn,  which 
ht  citn,  (0  far  from  proving  that  the  word  M^  signifies  only  to  form  out  of  freitiitiitg  matt- 
riatt,  merely  declaiv  (what  no  one  ever  thought  of  denying),  that  God  formed  the  world  out  of 
acfaaoi,  which  he  had  prLviouslycrmffii  for  that  purpose.  ifotiiMg,  I  lAtHi,  says  he,  tut /ie 
fMlte  idea,  that  absolute  creation  it  Htccuarilj/  implied  m  file  Behrew  taord  t03,  could  have  led 
iMmmentatort  to  adopt  an  oppotile  opinion ;  namely  to  that,  which  suppose*  M*13  to  describe 
oa\y  formation.  That  it  wot  not  the  opinion  of  ike  ancient  Jewi  tkemtelva,  he  continues,  it 
evident  from  the  book  of  fyisdom  ;  tke  author  of  wUek  espretely  Myt,  tkat  Ike  almigkhf  ktmd 
^  Out/ created  Cl^'  word  u  x-nnraj  tke  vorld  out  o^  v^mkioned  matter.  Pn-bce  to  irao*- 
lat,  of  Bible,  p*  3.  Justin  Martyr  uses  much  the  same  cxpreMion.  But  what  doea  all  tbi* 
proveF  It  simply  tends  to  shew,  that  God  fanned  (for  tkat  is  the  proper  sense  of  xnCw,  its 
occasional  sense  of  abiolule  crralion  being  purely  Uellenistical)  a  beautiful  and  ordcriy  worid 
(such  is  the  strict  meaning  of  xavftof)  out  of  unformed  matter,  i^  afttgfto  ikft-  Still  the 
question  will  occur.  Whence  came  this  cLjUffef  vf^tj,  out  of  which  the  ntrfUf  was  ftinnetl  I* 
Now  it  appears  tome,  as  it  did  to  those  Jewish  commentaton  4h«n'I  cite  in  the  tsM,  thai 
God  is  said  fint  to  create  lAe  rery  taisfunee  (TM)  of  the  hexvoiB  «)id  ihe  earth;  that  i^lfit 
Vm  of  Moses  or  the  ap.off  >f  uA^  of  tke  book  of  Wisdom :  and  nfter^innls  to  iL-tluce  the  origi- 
nally chaotic  substance  intoyiirm  or  xotrfiot-  The  two  first  verses  of  Gi-nesis  bpmk  of  ihe 
creation  and  no/vreof  the  materials '.the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  cusmoguny  di-scribn  the  furmaliua 
of  the  world  and  its  various  part*  and  iahshilutf  out  if  those  mtttrriali.  In  udditiun  tv  %he 
opinions  uf  the  Jc-wish  writers  so  cootrM^y  to  tkat.oC  .  CeJ<Ies,  may  bo  adduced  the  it\t  jn 
a  ftlaccab.  vii.  38.     I  beteick  tkee,  mg  teg,  IsfA  tke  irmrn,  und  the  tartk,  and  nit  tkat 

is  M  tkem  i  and  connder,  tkat  God.  mate  tiifm  fi  irtan'j  mot  on^^Mmah^  ^^''  ^^ 

previouitg  emted.  '  That  is  to  say,  ha  not  flalj  f/gj^ggj^g^^^gji^j^i^ig^^ 

substance :  they  were  not  fbnncd  out  ef  >' 
the  materials,  oat  of  which  th^  wcr 
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Agreeably  to  this  just  inteq>retation  1^  nmy  observe,  that,  when  Moses  ouap.  n. 
wishes  to  describe  mtreformaHon  as  contittdistinguished  from  prosper  creation ^ 
he  uses  a  totally  different  term.  This  circumstance  has  not  been  left  un- 
noticed  by  Maimonides.  He  remarks,  that  there  are  four  words  which 
occur  in  describing  the  relation  that  tfte  heavens  bear  t&ioards  God.  These 
are  the  three  verbs  Bara,  Gnashah,  and  Cheneh;  and  the  substantive  £1. 
All  these  are  comprehended  under  the  verb  Gnashah ;  as  it  is  said,  He 
made  them.  But  the  verb  Yatzar  nowhere  occurs  in  this  sense:  because  it 
signifies  only  a  making  of  form  and  figure  or  any  other  accident  Thus  it  is 
saidj  who  forms  the  mountains ;  that  is,  who  describes  their  outlines.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  Universe  as  comprehending  heaven  and  earth,  Moses 
makes  use  of  the  word  fiara,  which  signifies  to  call  something  into  existence 
out  of  non-existence." 

Thus  it  appears^  that,  while  the  Gentiles  had  for  the  most  part  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds 
resolved  into  and  produced  out  of  that  matter  ;  tlie  prophet  of  the  Hebrews 
was  directed  authoritatively  to  set  aside  such  fantastical  tenets,  and  to  incul- 
eate  the  belief  in  an  all^wise  Creator,  who  once  existed  in  solitaiy  inde- 
pendent majesty,  and  who  produced  matter  itself  out  of  notliing.  And  I  Am 
the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  such  was  the  express  purpose  of  the 
Mosaical  cosmogony,  by  finding  the  Supreme  Being,  in  anotlier  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, setting  himself  in  decided  opposition  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of  tiie  two 
eternal  and  independent  principles :  Goodness  or  Mind,  of  which  light  was 
the  symbol ;  and  Evil  or  Gross  Matter,  which  was  represented  by  darkness. 
In  a  prophetic  charge  addressed  by  name  to  the  victorious  Cyrus,  the  Almighty 
solemnly  declares:  /  am  Jehovah^  and  none  else;  beside  me  ther^U  tjto  God: 
/  wiUgird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me  ;  that  they  may  know  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me.  I 
am  Jehovah,  and  none  else;  forming  light,  and  creating  darkness;  making 
peace,  and  creating  coiL  I  Jehovah  am  the  author  of  all  these  things. ' 
The  belief  or  the  disbelief  of  the  eternity  and  independence  of  matter  is  in 
fiict  a  point  of  no  trifling  importance:  for  the  belief  of  it  almost  necessarily 

'  Mor.  Nevocb.  ptr.  ii«  c.  30.  ^  Isaiah  xlr.  5,  S,  7* 
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SMK 14  i^^3  ^  ^^Q  modifieatioD  or  another  of  atheistic  Materialism,  which  ac- 
cordiDgly  pervaded  more  or  less  every  system  of  pagan  theology. 

XIII.  The  belief  in  an  infinite  series  of  similar  worlds  will  account  for 
a  very  curious  local  variety  in  the  character  of  Cronus  or  Saturn ;  and  will 
likewise  throw  some  light  on  the  conduct  of  Lot's  daughters  after  the  destroc- 
tioo  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

In  most  of  the  traditions  relative  to  Cronus,  he  is  manifestly  Noah^  the 
head  of  the  postdiluvian  world:  and,  in  several,  he  is  plainly  Adam,  the 
head  of  the  antediluvian  world ;  who  was  supposed  to  have  appeared  again, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  system,  in  the  character  of  Noah.  Yet  there  • 
was  also  a  local  Cronus,  known  only  to  the  Phenicians  and  Canaanitet,  whom 
circumstantial  evidence  necessarily  determines  to  be  Abraham.  Sancho- 
niatho  tells  us,  tliat  this  person  sacrificed  his  only  son;  and  that,  having 
adopted  the  rite  of  circumcision  himself j  he  enjoined  it  to  all  hb  followers. 
To  these  particulars  Porphyry  adds,  that  the  son  whom  he  sacrificed  was 
called  Jehud  or  the  only  begotten  ;'  that  he  was  born  to  Cronus  from  the 
nymph  Anohret ;  *  that  Cronus  himself  formerly  reigned  in  Palestine ;  and 
that  he  was  the  person,,  whom  the  Phenicians  denominated  //  or  Ilus. '  Thos 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the  character,  here  described  under  the 
appellation  of  Cronus  or  //,  is  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Yet  this  very  name 
of  //  is  applied  by  the  Phenicians  to  one,  who  is  certainly  Noah :  and  the 
name  itself  was  clearly,  I  think,  brought  by  them  into  Palestine,  when  they 
emigrated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hindostan:  for  the  Phenician  //is  tlie 
masculine  Ila  ^  of  the  Hindoos  and  Indo-Scythas ;  and  lla  was  a  title  of  Menu 
or  Buddha,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  ^     Such 

■  Heb.  TTP  *  Heb.  TV\yS^*  '^^  gracioui  Hebrew  wcmim. 

'  Euseb.  Vntp.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Kb.  iv.  c.  l5.  The  name  stands  at  present  Israel 
instead  6i  II :  but  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  tme  reading  is  the  latter.  Some  transcriber 
of  the  work  of  Eusebius,  meeting  with  l\,  and  struck  with  the  raani^t  identity  of  this  hutory 
and  that  of  Abraham,  fancied,  that  lA  was  a  contraction  of  lo-foijX,  and  that  Porphyry  or 
ihe  Phenicians  bad  by  mistake  substituted  a  name  of  Jacob  for  that  of  his  grand£ither  Abra- 
ham. Hence  he  was  led  to  corrupt  the  genuine  reading  lA,  by  writing  a  misdeemed  contrac- 
tion, as  he  supposed  it  ought  to  be  expressed  at  full  length. 

^  Pronounced  //,  the  final  a  being  quiescent. 

'  //  seems  to  me  to  have  been  too  hastily  concluded  to  be  the  ume  word  as  El  or  Ood.  It  is 
not  Hebrew,  but  Sanscrit:  neither  does  it  signify  Gpd^  but  ike  IForU;  a  tide  bestowed  upon 
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bang  the  case,  the  question  is,  how  we  are  to  accouat  for  the  appKcatkm  of   ^^"^^  *** 
a  title  of  the  great  father  to  Abraham :  since  tiie  application  (rf^  a  title,  abeady 
bestowed  successively  upon  Adam  and  Noah,  leads  us  to  condude;  that  tbej^ 
who  thus  applied  it,  imagined  Abraham  to  bear  some  such  resemblance  to 
Noah  as  Noah  bore  to  Adam. 

Now  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  woiMs  will  be  found 
most  completely  and  satisfisctCMily  to  explain  this  curious  etrcumstaoee.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  ancient  pagans,  that,  in  the  tenth  generationiirom  Adam^ 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  arose;  who^  after  having  long  fruitlessly  warned 
a  corrupt Vorld  to  repent  of  their  sins,  was  himself  preserved  in  an  ark  toga* 
ther  wich  his  fiunily,  while  tlie  rest  of  mankind  was  swept  away  by  the  waters 
of  a  deluge.  From  this  personi^  the  new  world  commence,  with  so  many 
strong  features  of  resemblance  to  him  with  whom  the  former  world  had  begun, 
that  the  one  was  esteemed  a  reappearance  of  the  other.  Hence  arose  the 
notion,  that,  as  the  postdiluvian  world  was  destined  perfectly  to  resemble  the 
antediluvian  woiid;  so  there  had  betsn  and  would  be  a  succession  of  rimilar 
worlds,,  in  which  the  same  persons  would  perpetually  be  manifested  again  and 
again  to  act  and  react  the  same  parts.  When  this  persuasion  was  fiilly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  men,  since  there  were  ten  generations  between  the 
creation  and  the  flood,  they  would  naturaHy  be  impressed  with  strong  appre- 
hensions of  another  dissolution  of  the  worlds  as  they  approached  to  the  tenth 
generation  subsequent  to  the  deluge.  Now  precisely  at  thb  period^  when  a 
great  corruption  of  manners  a  second  time  prevailed ;  in  the  tenth  generation 
after  the  flood,  reckoning  from  Shem  and  esteemmg  Noah  the  last  person  of 
•the  first  Decad ;  Abraham  was  diosen  out  6f  an  idolatrous  nation,  was  ho* 
noured  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  God,  and  by  his  whole  conduct 
strongly  testified  against  the  wickedness  of  the  times.  Under  these  cireum* 
stances,  the  first  impression  on  men  s  minds  would  obviously  be,  that  tbe 
warning  Ila  or  Menu,  who  was  to  usher  in  the  destraetion  of  one  world  and 


the  grrtt  ikthcr  in  refeience  ts  hit  supposed  mAieral  character.  Had  Philo  detignod  Co  ex* 
pras  the  Hebrew  St  ho  would  uot  have  whUen  IX  but  EX ;  at  we  may  safely  conclude  horn 
his  expressing  DPn/lly  which  begins  with  the  syllable  TM*  by  EXcvst/ui  not  by  iXariift.  For  the 
Indo-Scythic  origin  of  the  Phenicianig  so  often  strangely  misdeemed  the  children  of  CaaaaSn 
vide  infra  book  vi.  c.  5.  )  V.'s. 
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^^^  tfierwarda  to  become  tbe  patrkrchal  head  of  anotberi  had  now  mode  bil 
^ppetmnce.  With  suck  seDtioiente,  the  Pheoiciaos  and  Canaanitesj  among 
Yhotn  he  sojourned^  would  anxiously  inquire,  wbetlier  tliere  were  any  otfaet 
poiataof  resembtlance  between  the  formidable  stranger  and  each  reapptering 
father  of  a  world.  To  persons,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  TransmigitatiofH 
•wdtWbo  viawedtheir  chief  hero-god  in  se  many  different  points  of  paternal 
ilid  mial.iuHl  fraternal  lelationship,  nothing  wouki  be  more  familiar  than  the 
identification  of  a  father  and  a  son*  Inquiring  then  into  the  origin  of  Abfa- 
\m[h  they  would  learn,  that  his  father  Terah,  who  stood  in  the  tenth  place  of 
desp$ntfrom  Noah,  was,  like  that  patriarch  and  Adam,  the  parent  of  a 
trjiple  offspring:  and^  when  this  characteristic  mark  of  an  Ik  or  a  Menu  was 
auffici^ntly  aAcertained,  they  would  find  no  d^&culty^in  blending  Abrahaiil  widi 
T^iabi  and  in  thua  reckoning  him  both  as  one  of  a  triad  «id  as  thi  parent  of 
a  Iri^d;  fcM*  such  perpetually  wsre  the  iragriatioaB  of  a  theory,  which  fumlav 
mi^tally  acknowledged  but  one  great  father,  which  deemed  his  tripUta^iiM 
qi  hioiself  a  mysterious  delusion,  and  which  esteemed  him  the  same  both 
generally  and  severally  as  all  and  each  of  his  three  emanations.  While^  stich 
speculations  occupied  their  minds,  they  would  be  deeply  struck  by  a  most 
oimnous  change  in  the  name  of  their  visitor.  They  had  been  accustomed  tx> 
designate  the  patriarchal  head  of  each  world  by  the  appellation  of  the  great 
JnthfiT  r  justiy  esteeming  him  th^  common  parent  of  the  whole  race  boA  of 
i^ero-gods  and^f!  men,  wha^ei;e  destined  to  preside  and  flourish  during  his 
appointed  n)uiij}ao€i  period.  In  the  midst  then  of  their  suspicions^  that  such 
foigbt  b^  th^  figure  character  of  tbe  righteous  sojourner,  they  would  learn, 
that,  by  the  special  qoouenand  of  the  God  whom  he  served,  he  had' assumed 
the  lofty  title  of  Abraham  or  the  father  of  a  mghty  multitude,  and  that  this 
name  was  emphatically  imposed  upon  him  as  the  future  parent  of  many  na- 
tions and  as  the  sire  of  (ipmerous  potent  kingfi.  How  they  would  interpret 
t^j^  prophecy,  particularly  wb^n  they  learned  that  God  had  etiteted  into  a 
covenant  upon  the  occasion  with  their  visitor  as  he  had  heretofore  done  upon 
a  wdlrremembered  similar  occasion  with  Noah,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  inti- 
mate :  they  would  doubtless  laew  it  as  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  world 
and  the  repeopling  of  a  future  tnundane  system  with  the  posterity  of  the  new 
great  fatben    At  length  an  awfiil  event  occurredi .  which  might  welTseem  a 
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eonfirndation  of  all  tlieir  fears:  and  eVod,  when  thk  fintUarm  had  siibsidCllt  ^"^* ^ 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  smaller  and  partial  floods  as  well  as  of  largMr 
and  g^nelral  ones,  according  also  to  the  doctrine  both  bf  fiery,  0f  a'^e6usy 
and  of  mixed  fiery  and  aquedus,  inundations ;  the  destruction  of  Sodom  anA 
Gomorrha  by  fire  from  heaven,  which  occurred  precisely  in  the  tenth  gene* 
ration  as  the  flbod  of  Noah  had  previously  done,  and  which  was  succeedell 
by  a  partial  deluge  that  inundated  the  whole  plain  of  Jordan  and  constituted 
the  asphaltite  lake,  would  be  deemed,  in  addition  to  other  circumslaAccJ^,  Ml 
abundantly  sufficient  reason  for  considering  Abraham,  to  whom  thk  itdptftld^ 
iHg  daOiatroph^  had  been  prophetically  announced  as  thcr  approachiAif^  db^MP 
lutioti  of  the  antediluvian  world  had  been  announced  to  Noah;  in  the  Ifj^l 
of  a  new  II  or  Menu  or  Cronus.*  This  at  least  is  certain,  that,  in  point 'df 
matter  of  fact,  the  name  of  II  was  bestowed  upon  Abraham  by  a  people, 
who  <vere  of  Scythic  or  Hin'doo  origin ;  and  tliat  tliis  same  appellation  was 
also  borne  by  Menu  or  Buddha.  Hence,  when  the  prevailing  notions  re- 
specting transmigration  and  mundane  succession  are  taken  wtp  the  account; 
I^know  not  any  more  satisfactory  method  of  explaining  so  remarkaUt  aVw* 
ctimatance.  .:.    ,  in 

The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  elucidating  it  appears  to  receive  adcCtioqitf 
confirmation  from  the  language  and  conduct  of  Lot's  daughters.  Having 
>ntnessed  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain ;  observingt 
from  the  higher  giound  the  whole  country  deluged  by  a  spacious  lake;  atii^ 
finding  (I  aj^rchend)  that  the  little  town  of  Zoar  was  abandoned  bjr  itB  tei^' 
rified  inhabitants  not  very  long  after  they  hild  entered  it,  an  example  Wbiiti' 
they  themselves  together  with  their  iather  speedily  followed :  from  a  suppb-, 
slUon  that  the  iZoarites,  o^  whom  they  saw  nothing  more  after  leaving  the  towQ^ , 
had  perbbed  by  the  calamity  which  they  sought  to  escape  by  fli{^t;  they  w4|8 
led,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  mountain^  to  imaginei  that  there  was  ndta' 
man  left  upon  the  face  of  the  eafth  by  whom  they  might  becoimi  itidtbersi 
save  their  miraculously-preserved  parent^  Wishing  therefore  to  repeople  the 
now  desolated  world  from  their  own  family,  which  tliey  believed  to  have  alone 

'  See  Asiat.  Ret.  vol.  v.  p.  24S|  2S9.  vol.  vi.  p.  507-*5lO. 
^  See  dMir  language  in  Gen.  xix.  31,  32. 
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^  ^  survived  the  new  deluf^  they  were  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
inc^t  in  despair  ofobt^ning  posterity  by  any  other  method.' 

With  renpect  to  the  ten  generations  from  Sbera  to  Abraham  nrhich  sue* 
ceeded  the  first  ten  generations  from  Adfm  to  Noah,  they  could  poly  have 
beeti  known  in  the  western  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent :  hence  we  find  the 
Phenicians  and  Canaanites  alone  supposing  Abraham  to  be  a  Cronus  or  Ilus. 
And,  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  and  had  duly  remarked  the  place 
which  he  held  in  the  postdiluvian  genealogy,  may  be  abundantly  gathered 
firom  the  language  used  by  Berosus  and  Eupolemus.  Each  of  tliese  writers 
mentioiis  a  just  person,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  age  after  the  flood :  and,  both 
firom  this  circumstance  and  from  the  acticms  which  they  attribute  to  turn, 
Abraham  alone  can  have  been  intended.  * 


*  Cslmet  and  Lynumi  suppose,  like  myseU^  that  Lofs  dauf^ten  committed  incest 
view  to  repeople  the  world,  thinking  it  to  have  been  destroyed:  but  the  Bcrcshit  Rabba  (par.  23.) 
accounts  for  their  crime  on  the  ground  of  their  wishing  to  become  the  parents,  either  more  or 
lest  remote,  of  the  Messiah.  Dr,  Allix  rejects  the  first  of  these  opinions,  and  adopts  the  sa- 
cond.  in  doing  so,  he  appears  to  me  to  act  injudiciously.  I  believe  them  both  to  be  right, 
and  I  believe  them  moreover  to  be  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  I  understand  tha 
whole  history  in  the  following  manner.  The  tenth  generation  after  the  flood  having  now  arrived, 
and  having  ushered  in  so  terrible  an  event  as  the  blasting  and  submersiou  of  Sodom  and  the 
neilj^bouring  cities.  Lot's  daughter^  believed  the  world  to  have  been  destroyed  partly  by  lira 
aad  partly  by  water*  They  conceived  their  own  family  to  have  been  alone  preserved,  as  that 
of  Noah  had  been  preserved  from  the  delug^.  And  they  thence  imagined,  all  the  inhabicantB 
of  Zoar  with,  whom  they  took  refuge  having  disappeared,  that  their  father  was  the  only  maa 
ivmaining  upon  thc^e  of  the  earth.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  were  induced  to  ooar- 
mit  incest  with  him,  partly  to  repeople  the  world,  and  partly  from  an  apprehension  that  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  could  not  otherwise  be  fulfilled.  Their  crime,  in  short,  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a  mixed  and  contradictory  feeling  of  fisith  and  want  of  fisith.  They  believed 
ia|he  promise :  but  they  could  not  trust  God  with  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  his  owa  way. 
See  Allix's  R^ct.  on  Script,  par.  i.  c.  15* 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  U  c.  7.    Eiiieb.  Pr9p.  Evan.  lib.  ix.  c  17. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Respecting  the   Materialism  of  the  great  god  and  goddess  of 

the  pagans. 


X  HE  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  necessarily  produced  a  belief  jn  its 
dinnity :  for,  as  eternity  is  a  special  attribute  of  deity,  it  is  difficult  to  ooo- 
cdve,  bow  tbat  which  is  eternal  can  be  less  than  god.  At  the  same  time, 
while  matter  was  allowed  to  be  eternal,  the  pagans  held,  that  an  intelligent 
being  successively  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  each  world,  that  he 
was  the  demiurgic  framer  and  moderator  of  that  world,  that  he  was  himself 
properly  eternal  though  assuming  different  human  forms  in  each  different 
world ;  and  that  he  was  the  fountain  whence  every  soul  emanated  and  into  ^ 
which  every  soul  finally  returned.'  The  character  of  this  mtelligent  being, 
who  is  peculiarly  described  as  being  the  parent  of  three  sons,  or  (as  it  Is 
sometimes  expressed)  who  is  said  to  have  mysteriously  triplicated  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  every  mundane  system ;  who  is  likewise  represented  as 
sleeping  or  dying  at  the  end  of  one  world,  and  as  awaking  or  reviving  at 

'  Cicer.  de  divin.  lib.  i.  c.  32,  49,  Sf.    Tuscul.  Disp.  lib.  ▼.  c.  13.  Fragnu  de  consolat.  / 
De  nat.  deor.  lib.  i.  c.  1 1.    Piut.  de  placit.  philot.  lib.  it.  c.  7*  lib.  r.  c.  20.    Diog.  Laert  de 
▼it.  phil.  lib.  i.  §  3.  lib.  Tiii.  §  28. 
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the  commencement  of  another;  who  is  celebrated  as  reposing,  dming  the 
space  between  each  two  worlds,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  who  is 
asserted  to  appear  as  the  first  man  of  every  new  world,  from  whom  all  the 
future  inhabitants  of  that  wo||^  are  desoBoded  :  such  a  character  can  leave 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  mtdligent  being  who  sustains  it,  though  he 
may  be  decorated  with  the  usurped  honours  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  is 
in  reality  no  other  than  Adam  fancifully  deemed  to  have  reappeared  after 
the  deluge  in  the  person  of  Noah. 

Since  then  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  succession  of  worlds  involved  the 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  that  matter  out  of  which  they  were  formed,  and 
since  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  reappearance  of  the  great  father  at  the  be- 
{^nning  of  each  world  similarly  involved  the  belief  in  his  proper  eternity 
retrospective  as  well  as  prospective ;  the  pagans^  who  impiously  sought  to 
thrust  God  out  of  his  own  creaUon  and  to  mvest  a  mere  mortal  with  his 
lK)nours  and  titles,  found,  that  their  system  inevitably  produced  tteo  eternal 
beings,  neither  of  whom  as  such  could  be  esteemed  less  than  divine,  though 
the  one  was  intellectual  and  the  other  material.  Here  then  a  question  aros^ 
how  these  two  eternals  should  be  disposed  of,  and  in  what  manner  they 
ought  respectively  or  jointly  to  be  considered.  Some  were  inclined  to  view 
them  separately ;  and;  by  way  of  accounting  for  tiie  origin  of  evil,  ima- 
gined, that  they  existed  in  a  state  of  everlasting  warfare  and  dissention. 
The  Intellectual  Principle  was  light  and  goodness  :  the  Material  Principle 
was  darkness  and  evil.  These  opposites  were  in  their  nature  irreconcile- 
able :  and,  each  being  eternal,  their  struggle  knew  no  end,  as  it  had  known 
no  beginning.  Such  a  theory,  which  exhibited  Mind  and  Matter  at  var- 
iance, though  doubtless  of  high  antiquity,  was  probably  not  so  old,  and 
certainly  was  not  so  general,  as  an  opposite  hypothesis  which  intimately 
united  them  together.  Rude  Matter  and  presiding  Intellect  each  being  al- 
lowed to  be  eternal,  and  it  being  found  very  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
two  distinct  unconnected  independent  eternals,  the  two  were  combined  into 
one,  and  a  single  compound  being  possessing  two  characters  was  thus  pro- 
duced as  the  grand  object  of  idolatrous  veneration.^ 

*  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  v. 
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In  this  union,  Mind  was  the  Soul  and  Matter  was  the  Body:  and,  as  it  oB^^m. 
was  observed  that  man  consisted  of  two  parts  intimately  associated,  the  cir- 
cumstance was  analogically  extended  to  the  world  at  large.  The  spirit  of 
man  for  a  season  animated  a  body:  and,  when  that  body  was  worn  out  and 
its  component  particles  were  resolved  into  tlieir  original  substance;  the 
spirit  occupied  another  tenement,  and  again  at  a  stated  interval  quitted  it 
for  a  new  one.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  intellectual  great  father  for  a  sea- 
son animated  his  body  the  world  :  and,  when  that  body  at  each  great  ca- 
tastrophi  was  resolved  into  the  primeval  crude  matter  out  of  which  it  had 
been  framed,  the  soul  soon  formed  to  itself  another  body  in  a  new  world, 
which  it  again  occupied  and  again  quitted  at  the  close  of  the  next  period. 
Hence  we  are  told,  that  physiologists  were  accustomed  to  style  the  worid 
a  great  man,  and  man  a  small  world:  arguing  at  the  same  time,  that,  al- 
^ugh  the  world  like  man  was  in  one  respect  mortal,  yet  in  another  it  was 
immortal ;  for  that  pothing  really  perished  within  the  whole  compass  of  the 
living  mundane  frame,  but  that  what  seemed  to  perish  only  changed  its  ap- 
pearance and  was  resolved  into  its  original  constituent  elements.'  This  Soul 
they  supposed  to  permeate  the  whole  Universe,  uniting  all  the  parts  of  it  to- 
gether, and  pervading  matter  (such  was  the  singular  illustratioil  of  the  Stoics) 
as  hooey  does  the  honey-comb.*  Agreeably  to  this  theory,  they  held,  that  the 
Soul  of  the  World  was  pres^it  just  as  much  in  the  vilest  substances,  as  in  those 
which  are  the  most  glorious  and  estimable ;  because  it  was  diffused  throug|i 
all  things,  whether  small  or  great,  with  equal  intenseness.'  The  two  sup- 
posed component  parts  of  the  Universe  being  thus  united,  the  whole  World, 
consisting  of  a  material  body  animated  by  a  soul  or  spirit,  was  esteemed 
ttie  only  real  god.^  The  souls  of  men  consequently  were  reckoned  to  be 
emanations  fit>m  the  great  Soul,  and  were  considered  as  fellows  and  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  deity.'  In  a  sunilar  manner,  as  the  World  was  deemed 
the  body  of  god,  the  Sun  and  the  Stars  were  all  supposed  to  be  parts  of 

'  Mtcfob.  in  tomn.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 

*  Cndvoith's  iDtdL  SjU.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  503,  504.    Virg.  JEneid.  lib.  ▼!.  rer.  724— 75f. 
'  Ibid. 

^  Senac.  EpitL  94.    Uctan.  Imtit.  lib.  vii*  c  9.    Cadw.  lotell.  Sytt  p.  327»  S5U 

*  Smec.  Epbt.  94» 
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*^'  ^  him,  and  were  considered  in  the  l%ht  of  inteUigeot  and  aimiialed  beiofes.'' 
Pursuant  to  such  a  mode  of  speculaticM],  the  different  parts  of  the  Umvent 
were  sometimes  said  to  be  members  of  tlie  chief  dei^,  and  sometiaiei,  at  io 
the  theological  phraseology  of  the  Hindoos,  they  were  styled  his  wuied 
/arms.  The  sum  and  substance  therefore  of  the  system;  was  Hmz  tfaal^ 
since  god  was  all  things  and  sbce  all  things  were  god,  fgpd  ought  to  be  woi^ 
shipped  in  all  things.^ 

The  mystic  union  of  Spirit  and  Matter  was  not  however  always  ooofeyed 
under  the  idea  of  soul  and  body :  it  was  just  as  frequently  represented  under 
the  image  of  the  conjugal  alliance.  In  this  case,  the  Earth  or  Matter  was 
the  wife ;  and  the  Soul,  which  was  often  identified  with  heaven  or  the  sul>- 
tle  ether,  was  the  husband.  By  their  conjunction  all  tbii^  were  pro- 
duced :  yet  so  inseparable  was  their  union  deemed,  that  the  two  blended 
together  formed  but  one  great  hermaphroditic  deity ;  from  whom,  both  as  ia* 
ther  and  mother,  sprang  eyery  varied  part  of  the  Universe.  The  Pythi^goreimfr 
were  fond  of  expressing  such  notions  by  numbers,  which  were  borrowed  in 
different  combinations  from  those,  of  which  the  two  successive  primeval  fa- 
milies  were  composed,  or  from  which  they  proceeded.  Thus  they  tell  us,  y 
that  the  animating  Mind  b  a  rncmad,  which  enlarges  itself  into  the  two 
mystic  numbers  eight  and  seven,  while  itself  is  at  once  male  and  iismaie.' 
Similar  to  this  is  the  Chinese  opinion,  that  one  produces  two,  that  two  pro- 
duce three,  and  that  three  produce  all  thii^  :^  and  nearly  allied  to  it  is  the 
speculation  of  the  Hindoos,  that  Siva  and  his  consort  Parvati  or  Isi  are 
equally  manifested  in  eight  forms,  while  the  junction  of  the  two  composes 
one  hermaphroditic  deity  called  Ardhornarij  firom  whom  originate  all  things.* 
In  the  material  system  therefore,  the  Intelligent  Being,  who  was  thought  to 
appear  at  the  commencement  of  every  world,  was  sometimes  esteemed  the 

'  August,  de  civ.  Dei.  lib.  iv.  c.  11.  Macrob.  ia  sohul  Scip.  lib.  i.  c  14.  Cudw.  IntelL 
Syst.  p.  614. 

*  Cud|r.  Intel).  Syst.b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  308,  343,  343,  34^  409,  S£3,  d86»  462,  463,  514. 

^  Macrob.  in  tomn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  Tim.  Loc.  4e  anitn.  mund.  p.  545.  Virg.  Georg. 
lib.  ii.  Ter.  325. 

^  Du  Halde's  Hist,  of  Chin.  vol.  iii.  p.  SO.    Le  Compters  Joufn.  through  Chin.  p«  318. 

'  Mooi^s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  12,  105,  S8.    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
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anifnatiDg  Soul  and  sotnetiaies  tbe  husband  of  the  Universe,  while  the  Vtiih  ^'^^  <>* 
verse  on  the  other  hand  was  sometimes  reckoned  the  body  and  sometimes 
llie  wife  of  the  InteUigent  Being :  and,  as  tbe  one  theory  supposed  an  union 
as  p^ect  as  that  of  the  soul  and  body  in  one  man,  so  the  other  produced  a 
similar  union  by  blending  together  the  husband  and  wife  into  one  herma* 
^hrodite. 

I.  This  Intelligent  Being,  who  was  indifferently  esteemed  tlie  Soul  and 
the  husband  ot  the  World,  was  the  great  father  or  principal  Demon-god  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  while  bis  body  or  consort,  tbe  Earth,  was  their  primeval  great 
mother  or  chief  goddess.  The  two  were  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancieot  of 
their  deities,  and  the  first  of  the  Cabiric  gods :  and  they  were  ever  vei> 
nerated  conjointly  in  different  countries  under  the  names  of  Coelus  and 
Terra f  Osiris  and  Isis^  Taautes  and  Astarte^  Saturn  and  Ops^  Woden  and 
JFWa,  or  Isam^xiA  lii^  But  the  great  fistther,  as  manifestly  appears  from 
the  particulars  related  of  him,  was  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah :  and  the 
great  mother  was  the  Earth  melting  into  the  character  of  that  smaller  world 
the  Ark.  These  two  being  blended  into  one,  whatever  is  said  of  tbe  fm^i 
WKSt  is  eqimlly  said  of  the  latter :  and,  as  the  great  god  was  also  a  goddesa^  v 
and  as  the  great  goddess  wms  also  a  god ;  each  of  them,  by  wMitever  name 
tbey  may  be  distingubhed,  is  alike  pronounced  to  be  one  and  all  things* 
Such  is  the  character  of  Janus,  Jupiter,  Pan,  and  every  other  chief  god : 
they  are  declared  to  be  each  the  same  person,  and  in  their  human  capacity 
they  are  each  plainly  Noah  succeeding  to  the  demiurgic  honours  of  Adam ; 
^et  are  tbey  each  nevertheless  declared  to  be  the  whole  worid^  composed 
of  an  intelligent  soul  and  a  material  body.  Such  also  is  the  character  of 
Isis,  Isi,  Venus,  and  the  other  kindred  goddesses:  they  are  eadi  declared 
to  be  one  person,  and  properly  they  are  tlie  Earth  and  the  Ark  viewed 
conjointly ;  yet,  from  their  hermaphroditic  union  with  the  great  father,  they 
are  each  like  him  declared  to  be  the  Universe.  What  I  am  M  present 
concerned  with  b  their  material  character. 

1.  Macrobius  informs  us,  that,  although  Janus  was  astronomically  the 

■  Van*,  de  ling.  Utia.  lib.  iv.  p.  17*  Mallef  s  North.  Ant.  vol.  i.  c.  6.  p.  91,  $%.    AmU 
Ret.  Tol.  i.  p.  3M« 
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#•<>«  I"  dcimhirgd/  'He  was  teally  die  framer  of  the  Microcosm  or  die  Arlr.i.  hwk, 
according  to  the  speculatiotis  of  the  materialiatBi  he  was  likewise  thqiCi^ 
to  be  the  reproducer  of  the  Megaoosm  at  the  commencement  ci  every  ilew 
system.  I  think  it  manifest,  that  he  is  the  grand  artificer  Twaabts  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  who  is  declared  to  have  been  peculiarly  Teneratei4n 
the  west.  Hence  he  is  certainly  the  great  father  Tuisto  of  the  Gotfas  or 
Scythians. 

8.  If  we  pass  to  Hindostan,  we  shall  still  find  a  similar  propensity  to 
Materialism.  All  the  gods  of  that  country  resolve  themselves  into  three 
material  deities,  and  those  three  finally  terminate  in  one  whose  essence  com* 
prebends  both  them  and  the  Universe.^  In  the  Bhagavat,  the  divine  spirit 
is  exhibited  to  us  as  the  animating  Soul  of  the  whole  World :  and  CrisAma, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnou,  is  described  in  tlie  same  poem  as  not  a 
little  surprizing  his  foster-mother,  by  openiog  his  mouth,  aad  displaying  to 
her  within  the  cavity  of  it  the  boundless  Universe  in  all  its  plenitude  of 
magnificence.'  Vishnou  himself,  agreeably  to  hb  character  of  CriahMi 
is  at  once  tlie  Sun,  the  Earth,  Air,  and  Water  :^  and  Siva  is  said  to  have 
been  manifested  in  eight  material  forms,  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air,  Ether, 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Person  who  performs  a  sacrifice  or  (as  Caiidasa 
enumerates  them)  Sacrifice  itself.^  In  short,  the  great  fisLther  of  Hindoo  my^ 
thology,  who  multiplies  himself  into  three  duties,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  western  Jupiter,  when  considered  as  the  all-pervading  Soul  of  the 
World  diffused  through  and  influencing  every  particle  of  hb  material  body. 
In  the  well-known  speech,  which  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  con- 
cerning the  Ammonian  oracle,  Jupiter  is,  wherever  we  took,  wherever  we 
move:  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Vaishnavas,  who  ascribe  that  pre- 
eminence to  the  preserving  power  whifih  the  Saivas  give  to  the  destroying 
power,  their  fovourite  god  Vishnou  is  the  principle  of  Mind,  in  union  and 
separation,  existing  every  where  always.* 

'  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  4S9,  490.    Orpb.  Hymn.  Ixv. 

*  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  7»  13.  '  Asiat.  Res,  vol.  i.  p.  26f. 

♦  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  l6.  , 

'  Moor^s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  12.    Asiat.  Res.  ^oU  i.  p.  253- 
""  Asiat«  Res.  toU  i.  p.  347i  245« 
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•  II.  Exactly  the  same  character  is  assigDcd  to  the  great  mother  under  «K^«in« 
whatever  name  she  may  be  venerated.  According  to  the  material  system 
indeed,  the  great  &ther  is  properly  the  Soul  of  the  Wwld  or  the  masculine 
principle,  while  the  great  mother  is  the  body  or  the  female  principle :  but, 
the  two  being  intimately  united  in  the  person  of  one  hermaphrodite,  whatever 
is  said  of  the  one  is  also  said  of*  the  other.  Thus  the  great  father  and  the 
great  mother  are  each  indifferently  celebrated  as  Matter  animated  by  Mind : 
or,  as  the  Hindoos  express  the  idea,  the  Sacti  or  consort  of  each  god  re- 
presents the  active  power  of  her  lord  and  displays  in  her  own  person  every 
attribute  of  her  husband ;  while  the  two  united,  Siva  for  instance  and  Par- 
vati,  form  that  compound  deity  partaking  of  both  sexes  whom  they  call 
AnUui^Nari. 

\.  Agreeably  to  this  mystic  intercommunion,  Isi  or  Parvati  is  no  less 
Universal  Nature  than  her  consort  Siva  or  Isa  :  and,  as  the  three  Sactis  of 
the  three  priocipal  gods  all  blend  together  into  one  great  goddess  of  whcun 
they  are  allowed'  to  be  no  more  than  three  varied  forms,  the  sea-bom 
Lacriimi  is  venerated  as  the  Earth,  as  the  Mother  of  the  Worlds  and  as 
Maya  or  the  Universal  Mother ;  while  Vach  or  Saraswati  is  celebrated  as 
the  Supreme  Universal  Soul,  in  whom  the  elements  were  produced  and  in 
whom  the  Universe  was  framed.' 

8.  The  triplicated  Isi  is  certainly  the  Isis  of  ancient  Egypt;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  the  character  of  the  latter  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  former.^  Plutarch  has  preserved  an  inscription  relative  to  Isls,  which 
he  copied  frmn  her  temple  at  Sais,  and  which  d^cribes  her  m  beii^  the 
Universal  Frame  of  Nature.  The  goddess  is  represented  as  saying  of  her- 
self, /  am  all,  that  hath  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be ;  and  my  veil  no  mor^ 
tal  hath  ever  removed.^ 

3.  Isis  was  the  same  as  Neith  or  Minerva  :^  whence  tbe  inscription  at 
Sius  was  likewise  ap{died  to  that  goddess.    Athenagoras  informs  us,  that 

« 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  t23,  253,  254.  vol.  vii.  p.  303.  vol.  viii.  p.  402.     Moor's  Hind* 
Panth.  p.  21»  22,  33,  ll9i  134,  136,  111,  132. 
*  Athenag.  Legat.  §  19. 

^  Asiat  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  253.    Cudw.  Intell.  Syit.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  409. 
^  Cudw.  lotell.  Syit.  b.  i.  e.  4»  p.  342. 
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>•  this  Nekh  or  the  Atheoa  of  the  Greeks  was  sof^tosed  to  bd  Wisdom  ptmng 
aixl  diffusing  itself  through  all  things.'  Hence  it  is  manifesty  that  she  mto 
thought  toHbe  the  Soul  of  the  World  ;  for  such  is  precisely  the  charaelar 
sustained  by  that  mythological  personage. 

4.  Ovid  gives  a  similar  character  of  Venus.  He  represents  her  as  mih 
derating  the  vhde  world;  as  g|iving-  laws  botii  to  heaven,  earth,  and  ocean; 
as  the  common  parent  both  of  gods  and  men;  and  as  the  productive  cause 
both  of  com  and  trees.  *  She  is  cdebrated  in  the  same  manner.by  LucretioSf 
who  ascribes  to  her  that  identical  attribute  of  universality  which  the  Hin* 
doos  give  to  their  goddess  Isi  or  Devi. ' 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  because, 
what  one  goddess  is,  the  others 'are.  The  identity  of  all  the  beathea  ffods 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  the  heathen  goddesses  on  the  other,  is  so  repeat- 
edly asserted  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  b  indeed  so  manifest  in  itself,  ttia^ 
tiie  Materialism  of  Isis  or  Venus  or  Minerva  being  establisliedt  the  auKte* 
rialism  of  the  rest  must  follow  as  a  thing  of  course.^ 

III.  From  the  preceding  remarks  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  imaginarjr 
Soul  of  the  World  is  the  same  being  as  that  great  universal  father  both  of 
gods  and  men,  whom  the  Gentiles  adored  under  so  many  different  names : 
for  Janus,  Jupiter,  Cronus,  Dionusus,  Osiris,  and  Brahm,  are  all  undoubt* 
edly  the  great  fitther;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  all  equally  described 
as  bring  the  pervading  Soul  of  the  World.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  whatever 
the  great  father  is,  that  also  the  Soul  of  the  World  must  be.  But  the  great 
father,  as  clearly  appears  from  Us  l^endary  history,  is  Noah  considered  as 
a  revival  of  Adam  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  world.  Therefore  the 
pretended  Soul  of  the  World,  however  the  character  may  be  disguised  by 
the  refinements  of  the  material  system,  is  fundamentally  no  otiier  than  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah. 

,  1.  The  opinions  entertained  (tf  this  Soul  exactly  accord  with  the  conclu- 
sion, to  which  we  have  been  brought. 


*  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  486.    Athenag.  Legat  S  ^9- 

*  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  iv.  ver.  90^96.  '  LucreU  de  rer.  nat.  lib.  i.  Ten  1— 21* 
^  Seetbis  identity  fully  established  below,  book  iv.  c.  1.  and  book  v.  c.  1. 
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:In  every  ptrt  of  the  gbbe  diere  was  en  ictet,  that  the  great  father  had  ^^^  "'^ 
triplicated  himsd^  or  (as  the  opinion  was  dometimes  literally  expressed)  that 
he  was  the  parent  of  three  sons^— Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  Uie  demiurgic 
Mind  or  Soul,  which  Proclus  rightly  identifies  with  the  creative  hermaphro- 
dite Jupiter  of  Orpheus  and  Plato,  is  said  by  Amelius  to  have  triplicated 
itself;  so  that  this  one  Mind  became  three  Minds  or  three  Kings :  and  these 
three  Minds  or  demiurgic  principiesi  as  Proclus  subjdns,  are  the  same  as 
the  Platonic  three  idiigs,  and  as  the  Orphic  triad  of  Phanes  and  Uranus  and 
Cronus. ' 

So  again :  there  was  a  common  tradition,  that  one  of  the  three  younger  gods 
or  emanations  had  dethroned  his  father  and  had  usurped  his  empire ;  a  fUble, 
when  the  history  of  the  whole  triad  is  considered,  which  evidently  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  retired  life  of  Noah  and  of  tlie  first 
universal  empine  having  curisen  in  the  line  of  Ham— A  similar  idea  prevailed 
respecting  the  demiurgic  Mind :  the  elder  or  paternal  Mind,  having  aocon- 
plished  the  work  of  creation  which  was  supposed  to  take  place  after  every 
mundane  dissolatbn,  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  empire  to  a  second  Mind 
whooi  men  were  accustomed  to  venerate  as  the  first*  This  is  nothii^ 
monsy  than  the  stoiy  of  Jupiter  dethroning  Saturn  and  becoming  the  <diief 
of  the  gods,  recited  in  the  cabalistic  language  of  Materialism. 

Again :  we  perpetually  meet  with  a  legend  of  the  great  father  being  bom 
out  of  an  egg ;  and  we  no  less  frequently  may  observe  fribles  respecting  his 
being  exposed  in  an  ark  upon  the  surfoce  of  the  ocean,  or  of  hb  being  pre- 
served in  a  ship  during  the  period  of  an  universal  deluge :  so  that  the  same 
person  is  indifierently  said  to  have  been  produced  out  of  an  ark,  and  out  of 
an  egg  which  had  been  tossed  about  by  the  fury  of  tbe  elements— -In  like 
manner,  the  three  OrpUc  principles,  which  are  declared  by  Proclus  and 
Amelius  to  be  the  very  same  as  the  three  demiurgic  Minds  of  the  Platonists, 
although  tliey  are  esteemed  the  creators  of  the  mundane  system  which  they 
animate  as  the  soul  does  the  body,  are  yet  themselves  said  to  have  been  first 
manifested  in  the  famous  mythological  egg. '    The  creative  Soul  of  the  World 

'  Cadw.  iDtell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  305,  306. 

*  Orsc.  Magic,  p.  2t.  Optop. 

'  Orph.  Fisgmeot.  p.  410,  Gesner. 
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BOOS  u  therefore,  which  triplicates  itself  at  the  renovation  of  the  mundmie  system, 
is  produced  out  of  an  egg  which  floated  during  the  intermediate  period  be- 
tween two  worlds  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  notwithstanding  it  b  described 
as  being  the  productive  cause  of  all  things. 

How  we  are  to  understand  the  fable  of  this  birth  of  Mind  firom  an  eg^ 
we  arc  sufficiently  taught,  not  pnly  by  the  indiscriminate  birth  of  the  great 
fatlier  from  an  ^g  and  from  a  ship,  but  likewise  by  every  thing  which  is  said 
respecting  it  Thus  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  Mind  is  the  same  as  Prometheus;  * 
and  Syncellus  makes  an  exactly  similar  assertion :  *  but  Prometheus,  accor- 
ding to  Diodorus,  lived  at  the  time  of  a  flood  which  inundated  the  land  of 
Egypt,  a  mere  local  appropriation  of  the  general  dduge ;  *  and,  according 
to  Eschylus,  he  was  the  builder  of  the  first  ship  that  ever  swam  the  ocean.  ^ 
Thus  also  Proclus  positively  declares,  that  Mind  is  the  same  as  Satura,  while 
the  greatest  Mind  is  Jqpiter : '  but  the  whole  history  of  Saturn  demonstrates 
him  to  be  primarily  Adam,  and  secondarily  Noah;  while  Jupiter,  considered 
as  a  son  of  Saturn,  is  evidently  Ham  or  (as  the  Egyptians  caUed  him) 
Hammon,  that  second  Mind  who  acquired  the  empire  of  the  elder  Mind. 
The  three  sons  of  Cronus  were  the  celebrated  royal  triad  of  Minds,  to  whose 
sceptre  the  three  divisions  of  the  world  were  committed :  hence  we  are  told, 
that  those  three  gods  all  sprang  from  one  Mind  who  preceded  them*  ^ 

2.  This  opinion  respecting  the  Soul  of  the  World  is  confirmed  in  a  very 
curious  manner  by  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Indian  Menu.  Sir 
William  Jones  remarks,  that,  like  Menes^  MenSy  and  Mind^  it  is  cleariy 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  Men  which  signifies  to  understand;  whence, 
as  all  the  Pundits  agree,  it  denotes,  particularly  in  the  doctrines  of  th^  Veda, 
Intelligent:  ^  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  perhaps  all  the  fovirteen  Menus 
are  reducible  to  one ;  who  was  called  Nuh  by  the  Arabs  and  probably  by 
the  Hebrews,  though  we  have  disguised  the  word  by  pronouncing  it  Koah.  * 
Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  evident,  that  Menu  is  no  other  than  the  proper 
name  Nuh  in  composition  with  Men:  consequently.  Menu  or  Men-Nuh  will 


'  Euseb.  Hist.  Syn.  p.  374. 

'  Died.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  l6. 

'  Proc.  in  Plat.  Thcog.  1.  v.  c.  5.  p.  256. 

^  Pref.  to  Inst,  of  Menu.  p.  x. 


*  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  149. 
♦  Prom.  Vinct.  ver.  471,  472. 
^  Proc.  ID  Plat.  Tinu  li\>.  ii.  p.  94. 
*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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si^ify  the  IntelUgmt  Nuh  or  JV»A  the  Mind.  It  appears  then,  that  Menu,  • 
who  is  manifested  with  his  three  sons  at  the  commenceaient  of  every  worlrt, 
and  who  with  them  is  allowed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Trimurti  or  tri- 
plicated great  father,  is  the  Mind  or  Soul,  which  is  feigned  to  renovate  the 
mundane  system  after  each  dissolution  and  to  animate  it  after  it  lias  been 
renewed.  But  Menu  is  indisputably  Noah  considered  as  a  revival  of  Adam. 
Therefore  the  Mind  or  Soul  of  the  Universe  b  the  great  primeval  &ther : 
wbc^  with  his  tliree  sons  (the  three  younger  Minds  of  the  Platonists,  and  the 
three  intelligent  monads  or  kings  of  the  Orphic  theology),  is  fransmigratively 
revealed  at  the  commencement  of  every  world ;  who  is  said  to  he  the  con^ 
moD  parent  both  of  gods  and  men ;  and  who  is  that  principal  bero-dei^  of  the 
Gentiles,  into  whose  essence  all  things  are  resolved  at  the  close,  and  from 
whose  essence  all  thin^  are  reproduced  at  the  be^nning,  of  each  successive 
mundane-  period. 

3.  A  somewhat  simitar  observation  may  be  made  on  the  name,  which  the 
Greeks  employed  to  designate  the  all-pervading  Mind  or  Intellect,  that  was 
thought  to  animate  and  govern  the  world  as  the  human  soul  does  the  body. 
In  pMnt  of  matter  of  iact,  this  Mind  was  certunly  the  great  &ther,  or  Noak 
viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam.  The  Adamitical  Noah  therefore  being 
the  febled  Mind  of  the  Worlds  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  proper  name  of  that 
patriarch,  and  emplc^ed  it  to  describe  Mind  or  Intellect  As  Noah  was  the 
Mind  of  the  Worid,  iVbSr,  and  cootractedly  Notu  or  Niu,  was  made  to 
signify  Jlfffu/;  not  only  the  Mind  of  the  World,  but  tlience  also  Mind  gene- 
ral^. Hence  we  are  told,  that  Cronus,  who  in  his  human  capaci^  is  clearly 
the  Adamitical  Noah^  was  the  primordial  Noos  or  Nous ;  and  that  from  this 
primtvdial  Noos  emanated  the  royal  triad  of  the  younger  Noes  ;  in  other 
words,  the  elder  Noos  was  the  &ther  of  three  sou,  among  whom  the  worid 
was  supposed  to  have  been  once  divided. 

4.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  name  of  the  Platonic  Noos 
has  been  borrowed  from  that  of  the  patriarch ;  because,  since  the  persons 
are  manifestly  the  same,  so  singular  a  coincidence  of  sound  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  altogether  casual :  but  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  mistaken,  in 
charging  the  Greeks  witli  a  cumplctc  mihpri^<;H]  of  tei'ms  and  in  asserting 
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BMMc  I.  that  they  everlastingly  rang  changes  upon  Mind  and  Intellect  and  Intelligent, 
when  all  the  while  the  Hellenic  words  which  convey  these  ideas  had  really 
no  relation  whatsoever  to  diem,  but  were  mere  corrupted  variations  of  the 
name  of  Noah. '  The  true  state  of  the  case  I  believe  to  be  as  I  have  al- 
ready drawn  it  out  It  was  not,  that  the  Platonists  did  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Soul  of  the  World ;  nor  was  it,  that  the  doctrine  originated  finom 
a  mere  casual  resemblance  of  the  word  No*d$  to  the  name  Noah :  such  a 
doctrine  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  east,  and  was  no  way  peculiar 
to  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  But  the  real  state  of  the  circumstance  was 
this :  the  Greeks  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  Mind  of  the  World ;  and  they 
learned  that  that  Mind  was  a  persmi,  who  was  the  productive  demiurge  of  the 
Universe,  who  triplicated  himself  at  every  mundane  renovation,  and  whose 
name  was  variously  pronounced  iVbSf,  Noah,  Nous,  Nus,  or  Nuh.  Such 
therefore  being  the  appellation  of  this  fiibled  Mind,  the  name,  though  truly 
a  proper  name  of  an  altogether  difierent  signification,  was  employed  as  a 
qommon  name  to  designate  Aiind  or  Intellect  itself. 

But  it  is  of  little  moment  to  the  main  question,  whetlier  this  etymolofipcai 
speculation  be  admitted  or  rejected.  In  point  of  matter  of  fact,  whether  the 
Munes  be  the  same  or  not  the  same,  the  person,  whom  the  Platonists  called 
the  NcXis  or  divine  JUind,  is  tikeperson,  whom  Moses  calls  Noah;  and  the 
persons  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  three  younger  royal  Noes,  are  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  considered  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam. 

*  Sec  Bryant's  AnaU  vol.  iu  p.  272—282. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Respecting  the  mundane  and  arkite  egg. 


1.  X  HE  ancient  pagans  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  were  wont  to  syni-  • 
boKze  the  World  by  an  egg.  Hence  tbb  hierog^phic  is  introduced  into  the 
cosmogonies  of  nearly  all  nations :  and  few  are  the  persons,  even  those  who 
have  not  made  mythology  their  peculiar  study,  to  whom  the  mundane  egg  is 
not  perfectly  familiar.  The  symbol  was  employed  to  represent  not  only  the 
Earth,  but  likewise  the  Universe  in  its  largest  extent :  though  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  in  its  primary  application  the  Earth  alone  was  intended.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  word,  used  by  Moses  to  describe  the  motion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  surface  of  tiie  chaotic  waters,  properly  denotes  the  tre- 
mulous fluttering  of  a  bird  over  tlie  nest  in  which  she  has  depoiuted  her  eggs. 
Thb  sacred  philosophy  seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  to  Noah,  as  we 
may  collect  from  the  very  general  practice  among  his  descendants  of  employ- 
ing an  egg  to  represent  the  Earth :  for  such  a  symbol  would  naturally  spring 
out  of  such  a  theory.  If  the  action  of  the  Creator  upon  Chaos  was  com- 
pared to  the  incubation  of  a  bird ;  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  which  the  ancients 
supposed  to  float  like  a  vast  ship  in  the  chaotic  fluid,  would  obviously  be  com- 
pared to  an  egg.  The  circular  form  of  the  Earth,  and  its  internal  structure, 
respecting  which  the  theory  of  the  pagans  very  nearly  agreed  with  what  is 
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revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  would  tend  the  more  completely  to  establish  the 
general  use  of  this  symbol.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit  consists  of  .a  shell  inclosing  what  is  usually  called  the  great 
abyss  of  waters :  perhaps  also,  as  some  have  plausibly  conjectured,  there 
may  be  a  solid  nucleus  in  the  centre,  formed  of  those  fragments  of  the  shell 
which  the  waters  of  the  deluge  would  carry  with  them  when  they  retired  into 
the  mighty  receptacle.  In  either  of  these  cases  no  hieroglyphic  could  have 
been  more  appositely  chosen  than  an  egg.  Its  shell  would  represent  the  shell 
of  the  Earth ;  and  its  liquid  contents,  the  centrical  abyss :  or,  if  we  adopt 
tlie  hypothesis  of  a  nucleus,  the  liquid  white  would  represent  the  waters  of 
the  abyss,  and  the  moist  though  more  solid  yolk,  the  ball  of  earthy  matter 
at  the  centre,  'fhat  some  such  idea  as  this  was  entertained,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  Egyptian  fable  of  Tyi^on  breaking  the  mundane  egg  during 
his  contest  with  Osiris.  Typhon,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  personi- 
fication of  the  ocean ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  violently  inclosed  Osiris  within 
an  ark,  and  then  to  have  set  him  afloat  Such  a  fable  sufficiently  explains 
itself:  but,  if  Typhon  be  the  ocean,  which  compelled  the  great  father  to 
enter  into  an  ark,  then  his  bursting  of  the  mundane  egg  and  his  causing  it  to 
discharge  its  contents  must  denote,  I  apprehend,  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
diluvian  waters  fit)m  the  central  abyss. 

II.  But  tliere  was  another  world,  which  the  hieroglyphical  egg  ^was  ein- 
ployed  to  represent,  as  well  as  the  Earth  or  the  Universe.  At  the  period  of 
the  deluge,  the  rudiments  of  the  new  world  were  all  inclosed  together  within 
the  Ark ;  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  globe  of  the  Earth  was  thought  to  havis  floated  in  the.  waters  of  chaos. 
Hence  the  Ark  was  esteemed  a  microcosm  or  little  world :  and  hence  arose  a 
complete  intercommunion  of  symbols  between  the  Ark  and  the  Earth.  The 
egg,  accordingly,  being  made  a  symbol  of  the  Eartli,  was  also  made  a  symbol 
of  the  Ark :  and  we  find  it  ^o  running  into  other  common  symbols  and  like- 
wise so  blended  with  the  literal  Ark,  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  hieroglyphic  has  been  transferred  from  the  greater  world  to  the 
smaller  world.  By  way  of  establbhing  the  pobition,  some  instances  of  this 
traduction  shall  now  be  noticed. 

!•  The  character  of  Phanes  or  Dionusus  is  such,  as  evidently  marks  him, 
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in  his  human  capacity,  to  be  the  patriarch  Noah.     He  was  the  patron  of   ^"^*  ^^ 

agriculture,  and  the  first  planter  of  the  vine.     He  was  exposed  in  an  ark  on 

the  surface  of  the  ocean :  and  he  was  thought  to  have  died  for  a  season  durmg 

the  flood  of  Deucalion,  and  afterwards  to  have  returned  to  life ;  whence,  we 

are  told,  originated  the  fable  of  his  double  birth.     Yet  this  very  personage, 

while  he  is  celebrated  by  the  Orphic  poet  as  the  first-bom^  as  remarkable  for 

his  two-fold  nature,  as  having  once  hidden  himself,  and  as  the  general  parent 

both  of  gods  and  men,  is  declared  to  have  been  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of 

the  elements  and  to  have  been  produced  from  an  egg. '     When  these  diffbrent 

matters  are  put  together,  I  see  not  what  the  egg,  out  of  which  Dionusus  or 

Noah  was  bom,  can  possibly  mean  except  the  Ark. 

2.  From  the  description  which  the  Orphic  poet  gives  of  the  first-born 
Phanes  exulting  with  his  golden  pinions,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  primeval  Love  or  Cupid  celebrated  by  Aristophanes.  Blend- 
ing together,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  the 
original  creation  and  the  reproduction  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  he  teaches 
us,  that  Chaos  J  and  Night,  and  black  Erebus,  and  wide  Tartarus,  first  ex^ 
isted.  At  that  time  there  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  heaven.  But,  in  the 
bosom  €f  Enbus,  black-winged  Night  produced  an  atrial  egg  ;  from  which 
in  due  season  was  bom  beautiful  Love,  decked  with  golden  wings.  Out  qf 
dark  Chaos,  in  the  midst  qf  wide-spreading  Tartarus,  he  begot  our  race,  and 
called  us  forth  into  light. ^  If  then,  in^this  legend,  Cupid  be  &e  same  as 
Phanes ;  the  egg,  out  of  which  he  is  born,  must  certainly  be  the  Ark,  though 
it  has  likewise  a  reference  to  the  Earth  at  the  epoch  of  the  creation :  and.  In 
a  similar  manner,  his  begetting  our  race  and  his  calling  us  forth  into  light  win 
relate  to  his  being  the  general  fiither  of  mankind  and  to  that  emerging  from 
the  gloom  of  the  Ark  into  the  light  of  day,  which  was  so  much  celebrated  hi 
the  ancient  Mysteries. 

Agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion,  the  Maneros  or  Cupid  of  the  Egyptians 
may  be  shewn  to  be  no  other  than  Os*iris,  who  was  compelled  By  the  diluvian 
Typhon  to  enter  into  an  ark:  the  Cupid  of  the  Persians  still  appears  seated 

■  Orph.  Hymn.  v.  »  ArUtoph.  Av«e.  vcr.  654. 

Pag.  Idol.  vou^u  Z 
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1*  on  the  rainbow  io  the  front  of  one  of  the  rock  temples  of  Mithras :  the  Ca(Hd 
of  Greece  and  Rome  is  represented  as  a  maritime  deity,  either  floating  en  the 
ocean  in  a  shell,  or  riding  on  the  back  of  a  fish,  or  gliding  over  the  waters  on 
a  pitcher  or  cup,  the  navicular  Argha  of  the  Hindoos,  while  he  expands  bia 
sail  to  the  wind :  and  the  Cama  or  Cupid  of  Hindostan  is  literally  said,  like 
the  classical  Dionusus,  to  have  been  inclosed  in  an  ark  and  to  have  been  cast 
into  the  sea.  These  fables  have  all  evidently  a  similar  allusion :  and,  so  fiur 
as  I  can  judge,  the  egg,  out  of  which  Cupid  or  Dionusus  was  bom,  must  be 
the  same  as  the  ark  within  which  that  god  was  confined. 

3.  As  Cupid  is  indifferently  said  to  have  been  produced  from  an  egg  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  was  in  disorder  and  from  the  womb  of  the  ma- 
ritime goddess  Venus,  the  egg  and  the  womb  of  that  goddess  must  denote  the 
same  thing. 

Accordingly  we  shall  find,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Venus  is  immediately 
connected  M'ith  the  symbolical  egg ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  is  iden-* 
tified  with  Derceto  and  Isis,  and  is  declared  to  be  that  general  receptacle  out 
of  which  all  the  hero-gods  were  produced.  Now  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  this  expression,  when  we  are  told,  that^ 
the  peculiar  symbol  of  Isis  was  a  ship ;  and  when  we  learn,  that  the  form 
assumed  at  the  period  of  the  deluge  by  the  Indian  Isi  or  Bhavani,  who  is 
clearly  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Isis,  was  the  ship  Argha,  in  which  her  con- 
sort  Siva  floated  securely  on  the-  surface  of  the  ocean.  Venus  therefore,  or 
the  great  mother,  the  parent  of  Cupid  from  whom  all  mankind  descended, 
must  be  the  Ark :  consequently,  the  egg,  with  which  she  is  connected,  must 
be  the  Ark  also.  Aristophanes,  as  we  have  just  seen,  informs  us,  that  the 
egg,  out  of  which  Love  was  born,  was  produced  by  Night  in  the  bosom  of 
Erebus.  But  the  goddess  Night,  as  we  learn  from  the  Orphic  poet,  was  th^ 
very  same  person' as  Cupris  or  Venus ;  and  he  celebrates  her,  as  the  parent 
of  the  Universe,  and  as  the  general  mother  both  of  the  hero-gods  and  of  men. ' 
The  egg  therefore  produced  by  Night  was  produced  by  Venus :  but  Venus 
and  the  egg  meant  the  same  thing ;  even  that  vast  floating  machine,  which 
was  esteemed  an  epitom^  of  the  world,  and  fit)m  which  was  bom  that  deity 
who  is  also  literally  said  to  have  been  set  afloat  in  an  ark. 

'  Orpli.  Hymn.  ii. 
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Sometimes  the  order  of  production  was  inverted;  and»  instead  of  the  egg  cKAf«.sT. 
being  produced  by  Ni^t  or  Venus,  Venus  herself  was  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  egg.  There  is  a  remarkable  legend  of  this  sort,  which 
ascribes  Venus  and  her  egg  to  the  age  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  in  other  words, 
to  the^age  in  which  Noah  was  compelled  by  tlie  deluge  to  enter  into  the  Ark. 
Hyginus  telb  us,  tliat  an  egg  of  an  immense  size  was  reported  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  into  the  river  Euphrates.  While  it  floated  in  the  sacred  streami 
doves  perched  upon  its  exterior.  Soon  however  it  was  rolled  out  to  land  by 
fishes:  and  at  length  it  produced  that  Venus,  who  was  afterwards  called  the 
Syrian  Goddess.  *  Ampelius  relates  the  same  story ;  but  with  greater  nu- 
merical accuracy  states,  that  only  a  single  dove  perched  upon  the  egg  as  it  * 
floated  in  the  Euphrates,  that  the  egg  itself  was  produced  by  a  fish,  and  that 
in  its  turn  it  produced  a  goddess  kind  and  merciful  to  mortals.*  The  fish, 
that  produced  the  egg,  was  Venus :  for  here  again,  though  the  egg  and  Venus 
are  really  the  same  thing  (unless  we  choose  to  consider  the  egg  as  the  Ark, 
and  Venus  as  the  genius  of  the  Ark),  with  a  confusion  not  uncommon  in 
ancient  mythology,  the  goddess  appears  at  once  the  producer  and  tba 
produced.  This  is  manifest  from  the  legend,  which  connects  the  present 
fable  with  the  age  of  Typhon  or  the  deluge.  When  the  rage  of  Tyjdion 
caused  Osiris  to  be  inclosed  within  an  ark,  and  compelled  all  the  hero-deities 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  precipitate  fliglit ;  Venus  b  said  to  have  assumed 
tiic  form  of  a  fish  and  to  have  plunged  into  the  waters  of  Babylonia,  that  is 
to  say,  into  the  river  Euphrates,  that  she  might  escape  the  fury  of  the  destruc* 
tive  monster. '  Venus  therefore  was  the  sacred  fish  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  same  as  the  fish*goddess  Derceto  of  Palestine :  hence,  from  the 
exact  coincidence  of  locality  and  person,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fish 
Venus  was  the  fish  which  produced  the  egg  that  floated  in  the  river  Euphrates. 
But  the  period,  to  which  this  egg  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  that  of  Typhon  or  the 
deluge ;  and  the  circumstance  of  a  dove  perching  on  its  exterior  leaves  but 
little  room  to  doubt,  tliat  we  are  to  understand  by  it  the  smaller  world  or  the 
Ark.    The  Euphrates,  in  which  it  is '  said  to  have  floated,  was  the  saaed 

■  Hyg.  Fab.  197. 

*  Ampel.  in  lib.  ad  Macrin.  Beyer's  Addit  in  Seld.  de  diisSyr.  p. '309. 

'  Manil.  Astron.  lib.  in  ^er.  572.    Ovid,  Fast,  lib*  iL  ver.  46l. 
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symbolical  river  of  the  Babylonians :  and,  like  the  Nile  which  the  Egyptians 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  ocean  and  on  the  waters  of  which  Osiris  was 
launched  in  liis  ark,  and  like  the  Ganges  which  is  feigned  to  support  the  ship 
of  the  mfemal  Menu  or  Buddha,  it  represented  the  deluge^ 

4.  As  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  were  worshipped  in  conjunctipii 
and  represented  by  kindred  hieroglyphics,  the  fish-goddess  Derceto  is  evi- 
dently the  mate  of  the  fish-f^d  Dagon :  and  Dagoo  himself  is  clearly  the 
same  character  as  tlie  fish-god  Oan  of  the  Babylonians,  who  was  similarly 
the  mate  of  their  goddess  Venus  or  Mylitta.  The  Babylonians  held  a  suc- 
cession of  four  of  these  Oans,  who  at  different  times  emerged  from  the 
£ry  thr^an  sea^  and  instructed  mankind  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But>  like 
the  Menus  of  Hindostan,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two ;  the  first  of  whom 
is  Adam,  and  the  second  Noah.  The  last  of  them  was  the  most  famous,  and 
he  is  plainly  the  great  diluvian  patriarch;  for  we  may  pronounce  him  to  be 
that  Oan,  who,  according  to  Helladius,  was  represented  by  many  writers  as 
a  just  man  that  lived  at  the  renewal  of  time.  Such  a  character  only  answers 
to  that  of  Noah:  yet  this  just  Oan,  in  whose  days  time  was  renewed,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  out  of  the  primeval  egg. '  Consequently,  the  egg,  in  hU 
case,  must  mean  the  Ark :  and^  since  he  was  the  allegorical  consort  of  Venus 
or  Derceto,  it  must  be  immediately  connected  with  that,  which  was  said  once 
to  float,  surmounted  with  the  propitious  dove,  on  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Oan  or  Dagon  is  theVishnou  of  Hindostan.  in  the  fish- Avatar,  and 
the  Buddha  of  Cashgar  in  his  character  of  the  sovereign  prince  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish :  Vishnou  and  Buddha  indeed  are  fundamentally  the  same,  for  tiie 
o^e  is  allowed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  other.  But  the  fish-Avatar  of 
Vishnou  was  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  deluge :  and  Buddha  or  Menu  is 
literally  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  an  ark,  of  which  a  large  sea-fish  was 
one  of  the  most  obvious  symbols.  Here  therefore  we  are  again  referred  to 
^he  period  of  the  flood :  and  here  again  we  shall  find  the  sacred  egg  introduced 
in  such  a  manner  as  evidentiy  to  shew  its  close  connection  with  the  Ark. 

It  is  related  in  the  Scanda-Purana,  that,  when  the  whole  earth  was  covered 
with  water,  and  while  Vishnou  slept  extended  on  the  bosom  of  Devi  or  the 
great  moUier,  a  lotos  sprang  firom  his  navd^  and  its  ascending  flower  soon 

VHdlad.  apud  Phot.  BiU.  p.  1594« 
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retched  the  surfitce  of  the  flood.  From  that  flower  Brahma  wa$  produced;  ^"^'^  ^^ 
who,  looking  round  the  vast  expanse  of  water  on  which  he  floated  without  pen* 
ceiving  ady  creature,  claimed  to  be  the  first-bom.  His  claim  however  was 
contested  both  by  Vishnou  and  Siva :  and  the  priority' of  the  last  (whence  I 
presume  the  fable  was  thus  modified  by  one  of  the  Saivite  sect)  was  finally 
acknowledged  by  both  the  other  gods. '  In  the  delineation  of  this  story 
Vishnou  b  represented,  not  sleeping  upon  the  bosom  of  Devi  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  but  reposii^  with  his  consort  Lachsmi  at  his  feet  on  the  great 
serpent  Ananta,  the  folds  of  which,  as  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  tlie  deluge, 
are  coiled  up  into  the  exact  form  of  a  boat,  while  its  numerous  heads  serve 
as  a  canopy  to  the  head  of  Vishnou.^ 

The  import  of  the  legend  b  in.  both  cases  much  the  same :  for  Devi  and 
the  serpent  thus  coiled  up  mean  each  the  Ark.  Thb  b  manifest  from  the 
forms,  which  Devi  or  Parvati  (for  Devi  or  the  goddess  b  only  an  emphatic 
title  of  Parvati)  b  said  to .  have  assumed  at  the  time  of  the  flood :  she  first 
became  the  ship  Argha,  and  thus  bore  her  consort  Mahadeva  in  safety  over 
the  waves ;  afterwards,  while  the  waters  were  retiring  she  flew  away  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  birth  of  Brahma  took  place 
at  the  epoch  of  the  flood ;  or,  as  the  Hindoos  are  wont  to  express  them* 
sdves,  while  the  great  power  slept  on  the  surface  of  the  all-prevailing 
ocean  during  the  period  which  intervenes  between  two  succeeding  worlds. 
But  the  navel  or  womb  of  Vishnou,  considered  as  an  hermaphrodite,  b 
allowed  to  be  a  symbol  of  tlie  great  mother  or  female  principle  of  nature : 
it  b  also  acknowledged  to  denote  the  very  same  as  the  aquatic  lotos :  and 
the  aquatic  lotos  b  pronounced  to  be  an  hieroglyphic  of  precisely  tlie  same 
import  as  the  ship  Argha  containing  the  god  Siva.'  So  again :  Brahma, 
Vishnou,. and  Siva,  however  they  may  be  apparently  discriminated  from 
each  other,  are  confessed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  really  and  fundamentally 
one  deity,  even  the  great  father  both  of  gods  and  men.  Consequently, 
what  b  said  of  one  is  said  of  all.     Hence,  as  the  navel  of  Vishnou,  ^  lo- 

'  Asiat  Ret.  vol.  iii.  p.  147* 

*  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  1.  and  Mooi^s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  2$,  27. 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  132<— '138. 
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(XMr  and  the  ship  Ai;^ia,  denote  one  aad  the  aaae  thing;  otmdy  fb* 
World  viewed  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  greater  ot  literal  Wwld,  and 
Oe  smaller  or  mystical  World,  that  is  to  aaj  Ifae  Ark:  the  birth  of  Brahma 
from  the  lotos  in  whidi  he  sailed  no.  the  smiace  of  the  deluge,  his  ultimate 
birth  fhHn  the  navel  or  womb  of  the  faecmaphrodite  Vishnou,  the  slomber 
of  Vishnou  on  the  serpent  Ananta  coiled  op  into  the  form  of  a  boat,  and 
the  voyage  of  Siva  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge  in  the  ship  Ar^H, 
must  all  have  a  precisely  siioilar  impwt  Therefore,  since  the  tenor  of  the 
Ic^nd  directs  us  to  the  era  of  the  flood,  the  birth  of  Brahma  from  the 
lotos  and  the  divine  navel  cati  only  mean  the  ail^orical  birth  of  Noah 
from  the  Ark.  But  Bi'ahma  is  also  said  to  have  been  born  firum  an  egg, 
vhich  floated  uptm  the  mighty  watei's  of  chaos.  In  tiaa  e^  be  sat  inactive 
during  a  whole  year  of  the  creator;  tiie  period,  during  which  Noah  was 
inclosed  within  the  Ark,  and  which  was  thence  thought  by  the  Hindoos 
(fancifully  indeed  extend«l  by  them  to  what  they  call  a  year  of  Brahms) 
to  be  the  constant  intervening  period  between  two  successive  worlds. 
Afterwards  he  caused  it  to  divide  asunder :  and  framed  out  of  its  substance 
the  whole  material  creation.  From  the  circumstance  of  bis  moving  cm  the 
waters,  while  he  floated  on  their  sur&ce  concealed  within  the  e^  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Narayana  ;  which,  for  a  similar  reason,  was  also  a  title 
of  Vishnou.'  Now,  since  Brahma  was  bom  both'  from  the  lot(»,  from  tiie 
navel  of  Vishnou,  and  from  the  sacred  egg;  they  must  all  mean  the  same 
thing.  But  this  will  finally  bring  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  Inrtfa  from 
the  e^  must  denote  a  birth  from  the  ship  Ar{^,  and  theiefbre  that  thei^ 
and  the  ship  Argba  muAt  be  identified. 

With  such  a  conclusion  the  whole  cwitext  of '  tiie  J^end  ■•  ie^iectiiip|{ 
Brahma's  ^  perfectly  accords :  and  it  canufri:  but  he  andant^  AM.tha  01^ 
phic  fable  of  the  production  of  the  first-bom  Dionusus  froman  egg  is  the 
same  as  the  Hindoo  fable  of  the  production  of  the  first-born  Brahma  U 
anegg,  and  thatthestoryof  the  egg-bom  Dionu&us  having  been  exposed  iu' 
ark  at  sea  during  his  in&ncy  is  the  same  as  tlie  story  of  the  egg-born  Brdl 
sailing  either  in  the  lotos.or  (as  identified  with  Siva)  in  the  ship  Argha  on 
sur&ce  ofUie  deluge.  The  Hindoos  indeed  refer  the  birth  of  Brehou' fioml 

...    i.iii  .U 
*  Iiutit,  of  MeDB.  chsp.  i,  (  B— 19. 
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flatting^  to  tbeera of  Menu-SwayomblmvaOT Adam,  and  tfaus iotroddoe tbe  *"**'* "' 
ctrCutnstance  into  tiKir  history  of  tiie  creation :  but  it  most  be  remembered^ 
that  with  them  the  creation  of  the  world  is  (mly  its  renovation  after  a  pre- 
ceding deluge ;  that  every  world  terminates  with  a  fiood  and  with  the  sal- 
vatioo  of  a  Menu  and  his  seven  holy  companions  in  an  ark;  and  that  the 
great  &ther,  whether  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Brahma  or  Vishnou  or 
Siva,  floats  inactive  during  the  intermediate  period  of  the  great  year  dther 
in  his  eji^g  or  his  lotos  or  lus  mysterious  ship,  before  he  awakes  irom  his  slum- 
ber and  proceeds  to  the  creation  or  rather  the  restoration  of  a  world.  Hence, 
as  the  World  and  the  Ark  are  represented  by  common  symb^,  so  the 
histories  of  tiie  creation  and  the  deluge  are  perpetually  mingled  together. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  in  short,  is  tliis.  Brahma  is  indifferently  said  to 
have  been  bom  from  a  lotos,  which  was  produced  out  of  tlie  navel  of 
Vishnou  during  the  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds,  and  which 
fioated  with  the  god  seated  in  its  calix  on  the  surface  of  an  ocean  that  was 
bounded  by  no  shores;  and  from  ao  eg^  which  similarly  floated  on  the 
mighty  waters  during  the  intermediate  space  of  a  great  year.  The  lotos 
tiierefore  and  the  egg  must  mean  the  same  thing.  But  the  lotos  is  declared 
to  be  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  same  import  as  the  ^ip  Arglie,  which  sailed 
on  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  which  consequently  must  be  the  Ark ; 
though,  like  the  lotos,  it  is  also  esteemed  a  symbol  of  the  ^-eater  Worid, 
whkh  w«fl  supposed  to  A)at  on  the  mighty  deep  after  the  manner  of  an  im- 
iBOise  ship.  Hence  tbe  (^g,  being  the  same  as  the  lotos,  must  also  be  the 
aame  w  the,0bip  Ai;^.  Therefore  the  flo&ting  egg,  out  of  wliich  Brahma 
was  producedt  must  he  the  Ark  ot  smaller  World,  thougli  witliout  exclud- 
ing an  ulterior  reference  to  tbe  Earth  or  greater  World  :  and  the  year  of 
the  god's  inactivity,  during  which  be  was  confined  within  it  as  it  drifted  to 
and  fro  on  the  surface  of  tbe  oce«%  nust  be  the  year  of  Noah's  coahae- 
nicnt  wilbin  the  Ark.  .-it  '- 

The  propriety  of  such  a  cooclusi    i  ;Jfdtt.  further  appear  from  the  circum- 
■  stance  of  not  only  Brahma,  but  lik'  Visbnou  and  Siva  being  said  to 

I  have  been  eacti  produced  from  an  ''AccMtliog  to  some  Hindoo  trea- 

'  tises,  Bhaveni  or  the  Eica&  mother.  'UoBort  of  Siva,   laid  three 

^  themselves  a  triplica- 
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BOOK  T.  jj^jj  ^f  ^  y^t  qJ jg|,  gpj  named  Brahm.  Now,  when  we  recollect,  tSat 
Bbavani  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  and  that 
she  afterwards  assumed  the  shape  of  a  dove ;  that  her  offspring  and  hus- 
band Siva  was  the  mariner  that  sailed  in  this  ship ;  and  that  the  three  Hin* 
doo  deities  are  most  intimately  connected  both  with  each  other  and  with  the 
iiistory  oiF  the  flood :  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  what  k 
meant  by  the  triplicated  egg.'  > 

6.  These  remarks  will  serve  to  shew  the  manner^  in  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  exactly  similar  fable  of  the  Chinese.  Their  mythologists  say, 
that  the  first  man  was  Puoncu :  and  they  assert^  that  he  was  born  out  .of 
chaos,  as  it  were  out  of  an  egg.  From  this  egg  the  Universe  was  after- 
wards produced :  the  heavens  being  formed  out  of  its  shell ;  the  atmosphere, 
from  its  white ;  and  the  globe  of  the  earth,  from  its  yollc.* 

Father  Martini  justly  corhpares  the  egg  of  the  Chinese  to  that  which  was 
consecrated  in  the  Orgies  of  Bacchus.  They  doubtless  meant  the  same 
tiling:  and,  according  to  Porphyry,  that  thing  was  the  world.'  Yet  his 
assertion  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  mystical  extension  of  import; 
for  the  egg  certainly  symbolized  the  arkite  Microcosm,  as  well  as  the  literal 
Megacosm.  The  World,  of  which  the  Mysteries  treated,  was  a  World  of 
double  signification.  It  was  doubtless,  in  some  meaBure,  the  greater  World, 
that  common  parent  both  of  hero-gods  and  mortals :  but  it  was  chiefly,  as 
the  whole  tenor  of  tlie  Orgies  sufficiently  proves,  Noah  and  his  family  and 
the  birds  and  beasts  and  plants  and  seeds  cmd  reptiles  (the  rudiments  of  a 
new  World)  inclosed  together '  in  the  Ark,  which  was  thence  deemed  a 
World  in  miniature  and  symbolized  by  the  mundane  egg.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Dionusiaca,  in  the  rites  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  in  other  similar 
Mysteries  which  are  for  the  most  part  commemorative  of  the  deluge,  one 
part  of  the  nocturnal  ceremony  consisted  in  the  consecration  of  an  egg  ;^ 
and  another  part,  wliich  serves  literally  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  for- 
mer, in  placing  the  image  of  Osiris  or  Bacchus  in  a  boat  shaped  like  the 

'  Maurice's  Hiit.  of  Hind.  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
^  Martin.  Hist.  Sin.  1.  i.  p.  15. 
^  Porph.  apud  Euseb.  Praep.   Evan.  1.  iii. 
^  Platan.  SympOs.  \.  \u  qu«t.  3 
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Idiiar  .erescenti  which  the  Egyptians  set  afloat  on  tiieir  holy  river  the    ^"^*  ^^ 
NUe.' 

7.  The  notion  of  the  Persians,  that  Oromasdes  formed  mankind  and  af- 
terwards inclosed  them  in  an  egg;  and  the  tradition  of  the  Syrians,  that  their  ^^ 
luicestors  the  hero-gods  were  the  Titans  and  sprang  from  eggs ;  both  ori^- 
dated  from  thb  mode  of  symbolizing  the  Ark :  for  the  Utans  were  certainly 
the  diluvians  ;  and  the  war  of  the  Titans,  in  which  an  incorrigible  race  was 
destroyed,  while  seven  Titanic  heroes  and  the  head  of  their  fitmily  (after- 
Urards  venerated  as  the  great  gods  of  the  Gentiles)  were  preserved,  relates 
to  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  flood/ 

8.  From  a  similar  source  proceeded  a  curious  fable  prevalent  among  a  ^ 
tribe  of  Tartars  seated  in  the  peninsula  of  Corea.     A  daughter  of  the  god 
Hoang-Ho  became  pregnant  by  the  action  of  a  sun-beam.     In  due  time  she 
brought  forth  an  egg :  and  from  the  egg  was  bom  a  man-child  ;  who,  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  pubertj',   was  distinguished  by  a  name  which  signifies 

a  good  pilot.  The  kmg  of  the  country,  jealous  of  his  address,  sent  assas- 
sins to  murder  him.  By  tiiese  he  was  pursued  to  the  bttik  of  a  river ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  their  hands,  when  he  addressed  a  prayer  to 
his  father  the  Sun.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  it,  when  the  fishes,  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  formed  a  bridge  for  him,  over  which  he  passed  in 
safety,  and  thus  made  his  escape.' 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  legend  is  the  very  same  as  that  of  tiie 
Indian  Crishna,  one  of  the  principal  incarnations  of  Vishnou;  who  in  his 
infancy  is  persecuted  by  the  tyrant  Cansa,  and  who  escapes  from  him  by  being 
conveyed  across  the  river  Jumna.  The  fable  of  Crishna  again  must  be  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Osiris  fleeing  from  the  rage  of  Typhon,  and  with  that  of 
Apollo  closely  pursued,  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  great  mother,  by  the 
serpent  Python.  These  different  stories  all  equally  relate  to  the  escape  of 
Noah  from  the  fury  of  the  deluge.  The  e^  from  which  the  fabled  good 
pilot  of  the  Coreans  was  produced,  is  the  Ark,  the  mytiiological  parent  of 

*  *  Jul.  Finii.  de  error.  proCi  lel.  p.  55.    Plat,  de  Isid.  p.  S6s. 
*  Voss.  de  idol.  toI.  i.  p.  3d.    Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  370.  Amob.  adv.  gent.  1.  u  p.  20. 
«  Banier*s  Mythd.  voL  i.  p.  14$. 

Pag.  Idol.  you  i.  t  A 
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BOOS  I.  the  far-fiuned  maiitime  god  of  the  Gentiles :  the  Sunii  ascribed  to  Um  u 
a  father,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Menu,  who  was  preserved  ii 
a  ship  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  is  styled  Fiahoimata  or  the  duld  of  the  Stm: 
and,  though  I  wish  to  build  upon  circumstance  rather  than  etymology^  the 
dose  resemblance  of  the  two  names  Homg^Ho  and  Oannes  or  Oan  reoden 
it  not  improbable,  that  they  are  but  one  appellation  somewhat  differaMly 


•^ir#  iiik^vi 


9.  The  egg,  which  floated  in  the  river  Euphrates  surmounted  by  doves  is 
said  to  have  been  rolled  to  the  shore  by  fishes :  the  Japanese  revere  the 
very  same  symbol,  but  in  the  place  of  fishes  they  substitute  a  bull.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  worship  in  the  temple  of  Dai-Bod  at  Meaco  is  a 
very  remarkable  groupe  of  hieroglyphical  statuary.  From  a  low  altar,  which 
serves  as  its  basis,  rises  a  rude  and  rocky  sort  of  cup.  The  shallow  cavity 
of  the  cup  is  filled  with  water :  and  in  the  water  stands  a  bull  in  the  act  of 
butting  a  floating  egg  to  the  dry  circumference^  which  serves  as  a  shore  to 
the  miniature  ocean.' 

This  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  same  idea.  A  bull,  In  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  was  one  of  the  most  common  symbols  of  the  great  father;  and, 
as  such,  is  obviously  connected  with  the  sacred  egg.  Thus  the  egg-bom . 
Phanes  of  the  Orphic  poet  is  compared  to  a  bull :  and  thus  a  bull  is  ever 
the  hieroglyphic  and  companion  of  Siva,  who  is  indifferentiy  said  to  have 
been  bom  fi'om  an  egg  and  to  have  sailed  over  tiie  waters  of  the  deluge  in 
the  ship  Argha ;  firom  which,  as  a  form  of  Bhavani,  the  egg  itself  was  pro- 
duced. The  Japanese  groupe  has,  I  believe,  a  double  allusion  to  the  his. 
tory  both  of  the  creation  and  of  the  flood :  but  it  chiefly,  if  I  mistake  not, 
relates  to  the  events  of  the  deluge.  It  seems  intended  to  describe  the  great 
taurine  fisUher,  in  the  act  of  impelling  to  land  that  floating  egg,  from  which 
he  was  himself  produced. 

What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  egg  of  the  Japanese  is  further  exem- 
plified by  the  mode  in  which  they  delineate  their  triple  deity.  A  single 
human  body  with  three  heads  rises  out  of  an  egg  marked  with  the  ctia- 
racters  of  the  country.    It  is  so  joined  to  the  eg^  that  we  mi(y  either 

'  Maur.  HisU  of  Hiod.  toU  i.  p*  69n  and  plate  opposite  p.  47. 
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Mtioe^m  the  god  to  be  proceeding  out  of  it,  or  we  may  suppose  the  egg  to  •"*•  ^' 
(tonsttitute  hb  womb.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  both  ideas  were  meant 
to  be  exi^ressed.  The  egg  is  the  Ark,  from  which  was  born  the  triplicated 
Nocili :  but,  when  he  is  viewed  as  an  hermaphrodite,  the  great  father  united 
to  the  great  mother,  it  is  then  his  womb  out  of  which  was  produced  the 
Universe.  In  the  one  case,  the  egg-bom  triple  god  of  Japan  must  clearly 
be  identified  with  the  three  egg-bom  kings  of  the  Orphic  theology,  and  with 
the  egg-bora  Trimurti  of  the  Hindoos  :  in  the  other  case,  he  is  the  same 
as  Orphic  hermaphrodite  Jupiter,  from  whose  womb  or  from  an  egg  Eros 
or  Phanes  is  indifierently  said  to  have  been  produced ;  and  as  the  Ardha- 
Nari  of  Hindostan,  in  whose  single  compound  person  are  united  Siva  and 
that  very  Bhavani,  who  at  once  floated  as  a  ship  on  the  waters  of  the  de- 
luge and  is  feigned  to  have  laid  those  eggs  from  which  were  bom  her  hus- 
band Siva  and  the   other  two  principal  divinities/  ' 

III.  I  may  here  properly  observe,  that  the  mystical  egg  is  not  always 
represented  in  a  simple  state :  it  is  frequently  united  with  other  hierogly 
phics  of  a  sinnlar  import,  which  serve  indeed  to  explain  its  fame  meaning, 
bat  which  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  much  wild  fiction. 

I.  We  have  already  seen,  by  a  regular  comparative  induction,  that  the 
egg  and  the  lotos  denote  the  same  thing,  and  that  both  are  equally  to  be 
identified  with  the  ship  Argha  :  while  this  diluvian  ship  is  confessedly  a  form 
of  the  goddess  Bhavani  or  Isi ;  who  therefore,  as  tlie  great  mother,  is  at 
once  the  Ark  or  smaller  World  and  the  Earth  or  larger  World. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  perceive  the  reason,  why  the  egg,  out  of 
which  proceeds  tlie  triple  Japanese  divinity,  is  represented  as  resting  in  the 
calix  of  the  expanded  lotds.  The  egg  and  that  aquatic  flower  are  hiero- 
l^yphics  of  the  very  same  signification :  hence  the  great  father  and  the  great 
motlier  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  from  an  egg,  and  at  other 
times  are  described  as  sitting  on  the  lotos  while  it  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Here  the  egg  and  the  lotos  are  associated  together,  and  thus 
fojin  ti\c  double  symbol. 

"2.  W\:  find  the  egg  also  not  unfirequently  conjoined  with  a  serpent  Much 

'  S'.v  Plalr  T.  FiV.  14. 
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mon  I.  ^le  same  reason  is  to  be  assigned  ibr  such  an  union  as  for  that  which  I  hnn 
last  noticed.  Though  the  malignant  serpent  appears  to  have  been  «iwm 
the  ancients  a  symbol  of  the  evil  principle,  chiefly  considered  as  produdo|r 
the  deluge ;  yet  they  also  venerated  the  ag^thodemoa  or  beneficent  ffm% 
father  under  the  form  of  another  serpent,  to  which  they  ascribed  varicms 
good  and  mysterious  qualities.  But  they  did  not  confine  this  hieroglypfaie 
to  the  great  father  alone :  agreeably  to  their  system  of  arranging  the  sacrad 
symbols  in  pairs,  as  the  bull  was  adored  in  conjunction  with  the  cow,  tbs 
horse  with  the  mare,  or  the  merman  with  the  mermaid  ;  so  the  male  sw^ 
p^t  was  employed  to  represent  the  principal  Demon-god,  and  the  femala 
serpent  the  principal  goddess  or  great  universal  mother.  The  ophite  super- 
stition shall  be  discussed  more  largely  in  its  proper  place :'  at  present  I 
content  myself  with  merely  mentioning  the  circumstance  as  tending  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  worship  of  the  egg. 

(1.)  Such  then  being  the  character  of  the  beneficent  serpent,  we  shall 
perceive  the  reason  why  the  Tyrians  were  wont  to  depict  the  mundane  egg 
encircled  by  the  folds  of  a  large  snake/  The  snake  denoted  the  great  &» 
ther,  and  the  egg  the  great  mother :  the  two  united  were  that  compound  heFf 
maphroditic  being,  from  which  the  Universe  was  thought  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  the  kindred  theology  of  Egypt,  the  winged  serpent  Cnuphis,  a 
form  (as  it  b  well  known)  of  the  Orphic  Phanes  or  Dionusus,  was  both 
worshipped  in  a  temple  shaped  like  an  e^ ;  and  was  perpetually,  like  the 
Tyrian  snake,  represented  as  half  coiling  round  a  globe,  which  is  in  hdt 
an  egg  flattened  into  a  spherical  shape.  The  famous  hieroglyphic  of  a 
globe,  serpent,  and  wings,  as  it  has  often  been  described,  or  rather  of  a 
globe  and  wing^  serpent,  still  decorates  the  front  of  numerous  Egyptian 
temples,  whose  solid  structure  has  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  the  ravages  of 
time.  It  differs  only  from  the  Tyrian  symbol  in  a  single  immaterial  cir- 
cumstance :  the  serpent  in  one  case  has  wings,  in  the  other  case  it  b  withr 
out  them;  but  both  hieroglyphics  were  equally  intended  to  shadow  out  the 
egg-bom  great  father  and  his  mysterious  parent  and  consort  the  mundane 
Ark.» 

■  Vide  infra  book  ii.  c.  7.  *  Sec  Plate  I.  Fig.  1. 

'  -See  Plate  I.  Fig.  S.    Kircher  suppotei  the  Egyptian  symbol  to  represent  the  Holy  Tri- 


^)  As  the.  globei  which  ia  a  aolid  ctrde,  is  sometiaies  subttitoled  for  ^"^*  ^* 
the  ^;g  ;  80  the  circle  or  ring,  which  is  a  plain  sphere,  somedmes  occupies 
the  place  of  the  globe.  Allowing  for  thb  variation,  we  find  the  form  of 
the  Persian  Azon  or  Azonac  closely  corresponding  with  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic :  the  god  appears  in  the  centre  of  a  ring,  which  is  attached  to  a 
winged  snake.  Sometimes  also  he  is  represented  floating  m  the  air :  and 
then  he  holds  a  ring  in  his  hand ;  while  a  cloud,  so  dbposed  as  to  exhibit  the 
semblance  of  wings,  is  joined  beneath  him  to  a  fillet  coiled  like  a  serpent* 
The  connection,  in  which  the  ring  b  here  placed,  demonstrates  it  to  be  an 
emblem  of  the  same  import  as  the  globe  or  egg :  for  each  is  equally  united, 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  with  a  serpent  and  wings* 

(3.)  Since  the  globe  or  egg  therefore  symbolizes  both  the  World  and  the 
Ark,  the  ring  or  circle  must  likewise  be  understood  to  symbolize  them. 
And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  precisely  the  case.  Ua,  the  daughter  and  con* 
sort  of  Menu,  or  Buddha  who  was  preserved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  is 
evidently  the  same  as  Bhavani  or  the  great  mother  or  the  ship  Argha  :  for 
her  name  signifies  the  fForld,  and  Bhavani  or  Argha  is  declared  to  be  a 
type  of  the  World ;  though  it  is  plain  from  the-  whole  l^end  of  Ar^, 
that  that  ship  must  be  identified  with  the  Ark  considered  as  a  Microcosm* 
Now  the  peculiar  sign  of  Ila  is  a  circle,  named  lUhVralta  or  IdorVraUoy 
that  is  to  say  /Ae  drck  of  the  World:  and  this  circle  is  feigned  to  he  a 
ring  of  hills  crowning  the  summit  of  mount  Meru,  which  is  at  once  the  re- 
gion of  Paradise  and  the  region  where  the  Ark  is  supposed  to  have  grounded 

nity,  worshipped,  as  he  imagiiies,  after  a  corrupt  manner,  by  the  eariy  idolaters.  Cudworth 
u  iiot  dissatisfied  with  his  opinion ;  and  Maurice  very  warmly  adopts  it.  I  suspect  however, 
that  they  have  been  much  too  hasty  in  advancing  or  admitting  this  opinion.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  total  rt'pugnance  to  the  whole  analogy  of  paganism,  what  becomes  of  the  ftincied  third 
person  when  the  serpent  is  divested  of  his  wings  ?  See  Cudw.  IntelL  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  413. 
properly  353 ;  and  Maur.  fnd.  Ant.  vol.  iv.  p.  6iS.  Though  I  have  myself  iclt  the  £ucina* 
lion  of  such  a  theory,  a  more  thoroug|i  investigation  of  the  subject  has  led  me  heartily  to 
wish  that  it  had  never  been  advanced.  The  eloquent  enthusiasm  of  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  Indian  Antiquities  has,  I  fear,  been  wasted  on  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  For  the 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  we  must  look  to  Scripture,  and  to  Scripture  alone* 

■  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  %  10. 
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ttjrmination  of  one  World  and  the  commencemeot  c^  another.  Hence  the  cm'-*^- 
daughter^ whose  inystk  name  was  the  Symbol  of  the  Egg,  bore  the  additional 
and  (as  it  were)  explanatory  title  of  Creirddylad  or  the  Token  qfjloating  ; 
was  described  as  the  allegorical  offspring  of  the  chief,  who  governed  of 
steered  the  diluvian  vessel;  and  was  said  to  have  been  finrcibly  hurried 
away  by  the  king  of  the  great  abyss :  and  hence  the  mother  was  repre^ 
tented  as  the  deity  of  a  ship  formed  by  the  dragon-chief  of  the  world,  whick 
passed  throu^  the  dales  of  grievous  waters  having  the  fore  part  stored  willi 
com,  and  which  with  wdl-connected  serpents  mounted  aloft  Arou(^  the 
tempest.  The  import  of  such  language  cannot  well,  be  mistaken :  all  possi- 
bility of  misapprehension  however  is  removed  by  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  expressly  informed  by  Taliesin,  that  this  goddess,  the  great  moth^  of 
tiie  Britons  and  the  mystic  consort  of  the  diluvian  Hu,  was  a  ship  floating 
on  the  water ;  which  was  supposed  to  carry  the  aspirant  into  the^  sea  of  that 
Dylan,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Aa  for  the 
dragon-cfaief  of  the  world,  who  formed  the  ship  of  the  British  Mysteries, 
and  who  was  die  allegorical  parent  of  the  goddess  styled  the  Symbol  of.  the 
Egg  and  the  Token  of  Jhating^  he  is  certainly  Noah  worshipped  in  coor. 
junction  with  the  Sun :  for  both  hb  whole  history  proves  him  to  be  that 
patriarch,  and  he  is  even  sometimes  designated  by  the^very  appellation  of 


From  this  fiible  of  his  being  the  parent  of  the  egg-goddess,  and  from  this 
mode  of  representing  him  by  a  dragon  or  serpent,  evidently  originated  the 
fiction  of  the  Druids  that  their  sacred  eggs  were  produced  by  serpents. 
PKny  recites  the  story  at  large :  and  his  account  perfectly  accords  with  the 
language  used  by  the  ancient  bards.  One  of  these  ^gs  was  the  distinguish* 
jng  badge  of  a  Druid  :  and  the  person,  who  bore  it,  agreeably  to  the  pagan 
custom  of  the  priests  assumii^  tlie  names  and  characteristics  of  the  god 
wfiom  they  worshipped,  was  called  an  adder.  Both  the  snake  and  the  egg 
hnmediately  related  to  that  regeneration,  which  was  ever  taught  in  the  Mys- 
teries, and  which  was  in  fact  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of 
iimilar  worlds  exemplified  in  the  birth  of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the  arkite 
q;g :  for  the  snake,  which  annually  casts  his  skin  and  returns  to  a  second 
youth,  was  thought  to  be  an  apt  representation  of  the  twice*bom  patriarch ; 
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^^^  '*  and  the  <^,  containing  within  itself  the  rudinietits  of  life  in  a  donnuit 
state,  was  supposed  to  shadow  out  a  resurrection  from  the  dead^  wfaidi 
phrase  was  constantly  used  synonymously  with  regeneration.'  ; « 

A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  respecting  tiie  British 
hieroglyphic^  which  seems  decidedly  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  wm  de- 
signed to  typify  a  boat  He  informs  us,  that,  after  it  was  produced^  the 
test  of  its  genuineness  was  its  ability  of  floating  against  the  stream 
when  circled  with  gold*  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  ceremony  of  its 
secration  consisted  in  trying,  whether  the  egg  which  was  made  of  glass  was 
sufficiently  buoyant,  even  with  its  setting  ot  gold,  to  remain  on  the  siirfiioe 
of  the  water.  The  priests,  I  apprehend,  cast  it  when  duly  prepared  into 
one  of  tiieir  sacred  rivers,  which,  like  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Ganges^  represented  the  deluge;  and  drew  it  against  the  stream  by  a 
string  which  they  had  attached  to  it  for  that  purpose-  If  it  were  li^t 
enough  to  swim,  it  then  served  as  an  emblem  of  a  floatmg  vessel:' if  it 
sank,  it  did  not  serve  as  such,  and  required  to  have  its  circlet  of  gcM  made 
lifter  before  it  could  be  fit  for  use.^  It  may  be  furtiber  observed,  that  an 
egg,  when  divided  longitudinally,  exhibits  the  form  of  a  boat :  and,  when 
whole,  presents  in  some  measure  that  of  a  decked  vessel  such  as  the  Ark ; 
for  the  ancient  mystagogues,  particolariy  those  of  Britain,  appear  to  have 
been  well  aware  that  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ship  of  Noah  was 
constructed.  The  divided  egg  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  IndiiBUi  Ar^ ; 
tlie  vessel,  which  is  used  in  every  sacred  rite,  and  which  is  venerated  as  a 
copy  of  the  navicular  Ai^a  in  which  the  great  fii&er  sailed  over  the  wa» 
ters  of  the  deluge.  Another  of  its  forms  is  the  circle,  which  is  the  dir 
vided  globe.    Here  it  coincides  with  the  circular  temple  and  with  the  sacred 

'  This  emblem  hts  been  bonowed  horn  the  psgans  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Deaa 
Addison  mentions,  that  in  Barbaiy  the  Jewish  mourners  at  funerab  are  wont  to  eat  egg^, 
thereby  expressing  their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  and  it  is  said,  that,  on  Eas- 
ter day,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  out  Lord's  rising  from  the  tomb,  the  oriental  Christia]^ 
present  each  other  with  eggi  richly  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding.  See  Harmer's  Ofateir^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  423.  Hence  the  Russians  of  Nanra,  who  are  memben  of  the  Greek  ctwnh, 
painted  eggs  at  their  funeral  feasts^  which  are  held  among  the  tombs* 

^  Daties's  MythoL  of  Bat  Dmids,  p«  SOS,  $0$. 
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ciccle  of  Da.OD  the  tununit  of  Mem,  the  pcototype  d  which  holy  nnoun* 
tftin  is  oeftaioly  die  Arant  of  Scripture.  The  Arg^a  likewise  is  plminly 
the  navicular  goUe^  which  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  given  to  Semd^  the 
mother  of  the  arkite  Bacchus:  it  is  also  that  celebrated  cup,  in  which 
Hercules  and  the  Sun  (they  were  both  the  same  god)  are  each  feigned  to 
have  perfimned  a  wonderful  voyage  over  the  ocean.  This  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  Druids :  for  they  had  not  only  a  floating  egg  of  glass,  but  they 
had  likewise  a  sacred  glass  boat,  which  must  iiave  been  either  of  an  oval  or 
circular  form,  probably  sometimes  of  one  and  sometimes  of  the  otiier,  be- 
cause they  TarioQsly  denominated  it  a  house  tf  glass  and  a  circle  cf  glass. 
It  manifiBstly  was  designed  to  represent  a  ship :  fi>r,  in  allusion  to  the 
Dniidical  ceremony  of  initiation,  Merdin  and  his  bards  are  said  to  harei 
put  to  sea  in  it 

Theie  is  another  British  temple  at  Abury,  which  in  one  respect  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  Stondienge.  It  is  at  present  nearly  destroyed,  but  its 
orignial  form  has  been  very  accurately  deternuned  tobe  that  of  animmense 
serpent  attached  to  a  circle.  The  serpent,  like  that  with  which  the  T^rians 
anoonpassed  the  mundane  ^g,  is  devoid  of  wings ;  which  seem  to  have 
been  at  pleasure  either  added  to  the  hiero^yphic  .or  omitted/  When  the 
whole  andogy  of  the  Dniidical  superstition  is  considered,  or  I  should  rather 
say  the  superstition  of  the  universal  gentile  world,  diere  cannot  be  any  doubt,  as 
it  appears  tome,  tiiat  the  serpent  was  designed  to  represent  the  great  serpent- 
god  Hu ;  and  tiie  circle  or  superficial  e^,  that  mysterious  vessel  which  the 
Druids  were  accustomed  to  style  the  Ark  of  the  werU.  In  short,  the  ser- 
pent and  the  ring  or  ^g,  whether  they  occur  in  Britam,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Phenicta,  or  Hindostan,  symbolise  alike  the  great  father  and  the  great  mo- 
ther of  pc^an  mythology.* 

(5.)  The  sacred  rings  of  the  Samothracians,  famed  for  their  devotkxi  to 
(he  Cabiric  or  diluvian  Mysteries,  were  emblems  of  an  exactly  ilBlilar  Im- 
port The  Druids  had  the  same  sort  of  consecrated  rings.  They  nxt  also 
familiar  to  the  Hindoos :  and,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  most  of 

'  See  PUte  I.  Fig.  5. 

*  Cooke't  Inq.  into  the  patriar*  and  druid.  rel.  p.  Sp, 
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their  godi^  so  the  Sdnvell  or  drcte  of  Baddha-Secyey  wUch  is  dMdy  1k9 
same  as  the  UarViatta  or  cvcle  of  11%  for  Ha  wis  his  consort,  is  pecoliH^ 
celebrated  They  were  no  less  used  among  the  ancient  Egyptians :  and  it 
is  a  curious  dicumstanoe,  that  that  people  and  the  Hindoos  had  in  con* 
mon  a  mode  of  delineating  them,  which  decidedly  proves  the  symboliQil 
identity  of  the  drde  and  the  egg.  The  old  Egyptian  hiero^yphic  of  .a 
trian^^e  withina  circle  is  well  known  to  the  modem  Hindoos :  but  these  last 
explain  the  triangle  to  mean  their  Trimurti  or  triplicated  great  god :'  tba. 
triangle  therefore  within  the  circle  will  denote  the  triplicated  deity  within 
that  ^g  out  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  bom ;  in  other  words,  it  will 
symboliae  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  the  three  egg-bora  Idi^  of  the  Orpfaid 
pqel,  inclosed  within  the  Arlu  It  was  with  the  same  idea,  that  the  F^ 
sians,  as  I  have  alr^y  observed,  placed  their  god  Azonac  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle  attached  to  the  wingied  serpent  Hence  also  the  regener»* 
tion  of  the  Mysteries,  which  was  procured  sometimes  by  passing  iimnffk 
the  figure  of  a  cow,  sometimes  by  quittii^  a  boat  within  which  the  aspiralit. 
had  been  exposed  on  the  ocean,  and  sometimes  by  being  bom  as  il  wem 
from  a  rocky  cavern  within  which  he  had  been  confined^  was  supposed 
to  be  no  less  efficaciously  brought  about  by  forcing  the  body  either  throu|^ 
a  ring  or  through  a.circidar  hole  in  a  lock.*  Whatever  mode  was  adopted^ 
the  allegorical  birth  from  the  Ark  or  gireat  mother  was  equally  intended.^ 

(fi.)  The  hiero^yphical  serpent  was  occasionally  so  managed,  tiiat,  instead 
of  beuc^  joined  to  a  distinct  ring  or  globe^  it  was  made  itself  to  repraseat 
the  mystic  circle.  Agreeably  to  the  ever  blended  astronomical  and  diluvian 
speculations  of  the  Gentiles,  they  were  wont  to  place  in  the  hand  of  Cro- 
nus, whose  name  has  been  justly  pronounced  to  be  the  same  as  Cbronus  or 
Time,  a  snake  which  formed  a  ring  by  the  insertion  of  its  tail  within  its 
mouth.  Now  Cronus  or  Time  is  certainly  Noah,  the  Call  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Persians ;  whose  name  similarly  denotes  Time,  and  in  whose  days  a 
great  deluge  is  said  to  have  takQU  place :  and  he  was  em[^tically  styled 
Hfme,  because  his  life  was  marked  by  a  great  renovation  of  time  and  by  the 
iment  of  a  new  mundane  period*    The  serpent  therefore  at  once 


k<i)i<ni  w*t' 


'  Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  400.  ^  Vide  infra  book  y.  c.  6.  §.  tiii. 
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i^prawotad  eternity  at  traglhfc  in  the  xloclriiie  of  a  mooessioa  of  amiler 
worlds,  aa  astroooaiieal  cycle,  and  the  hermaphroditic  great  fiither  as  mpaof- 
bolia^d  by  a  snake  united  to  a  globe  or  circle.  I  may  add,  that  the  cadn- 
ceiis  of  Thotfi  or  Hermes,  wh6  is  the  Buddha  of  the  eastern  wodd  and  who  is 
equally  with  Cronus  the  patriarch  Noah,  is  composed  of  a  rod,  sunnounted 
by  a  wiqged  (^obe,  and  weirded  either  by  one  or  two  serpents. 
.  3.  As  the  egg  was  firequantly  joined  with  a  snake,  so  we  likewise  find  it 
.united  with  anther  emblem  of  great  celebrity  among  the  pagans :  I  meaw 
the  lunar  crescent  This  navicular  fisrm,  which  th^  Moon  assomet  in  her 
first  and  last  quarters,  rendered  her  a  peculiarly  fit  astronomical  symbol  of 
the  Ark :  and  the.  circumstance  was  not  overlooked  by  those^  who  wished 
to  inscribor their  tiieological  tenets  on  the  sphere.  Hencewe  may  observe^ 
that  the  great  mother,  who  in  one  sense  is  declared  to  be  the  £arth  and  in 
another  is  said  to  have  floated  as  a  ship  on  the  surfieu^e  of  the  deluge,  is  in 
a  third  pronounced  ta  be  the  Moon*  This  nuxture  of  character,  mateiial» 
dilnvian,  and  astronomkal,  has  gjhren  rise  to  many  singular  ftbles  iriiicb 
wiU  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places,  but  to  none  moie  onioua  than  thos# 
which  connect  the  mystical  egg  widi  the  Moon. 

.  (1.)  The  god  Lunus  of  Helaopolis  and  Canlw  was  aia  egf^  on  the  lop 
of  which  rested  a  crescent  formed  liklNi  boat  But  Lunus  was  tba  same  as 
Osiris,  who  was  exposed  (we  nre  told)  in  an  ark  which  in  shape  msfsrihlail 
the  new  moon ;  the  same  also  as  Siva  or  Iswara,  ndio  floated  in  tiie  ship 
Aiigha  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  Hence  we  can  have  littte  diffienlty  in 
understanding  what  is  meant  by  the  egg  and  naviadar  limette  joined  Ich 
gether  in  one  common  symbot*  .-j 

{H.)  In  a  similar  manner,  Ifae  forms  of  Jagan*Natb  aqd  his  bvother  Bal^ 
Earn  are  each  a  largier  ^  surmounted  by  a  smaller  one^  which  latter  siipf 
ports  a  boatlike  crescent  oontainiii|{  the  head  of  the  deity.  The  wMe 
IVtsents  a  mishapen  human  figure:  the  iQwer  egg  siipplying  the  piece  of,n 
womb  tp  the  semi- female  god,  the  upper  egg  being  his  chest,  and  the  homs 
of  the  crescent  furnishing  him  with  arms.*  But  Jagan-Nath  and  Bal-Ram  are 
one  person  divided  into  two  characters :  and  in  the  worship  erf  this  dckji^  as 

^  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  11^  n.  *  Sec  FU|e  I.  I!«»4& 
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'•    in  a  oommcm  point  of  union,  the  worship  of  Buddha  and  the-wmlap  jof 
Vishnou  meet  together ;  lor  Jagan-Nath  is  each  of  thoae  cognate  dflu^iafl 


gods.' 


i« 


(S.)  The  Egyptians  employed  exactly  the  same  symbols^  thou^^  tkijr 
combined  them  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Kircher  has  given  a  iq^ 
sentation  of  Osiris  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a  crescent  on  his  head,  wbichy 
like  that  of  Jagan-Nath  and  Bal-Ram,  contains  another  head.  Above  is 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  globe  or  ^g  placed  in  a  ring  and  attached  to  a  flying* 
serpent  The  connection  of  these  several  symbols  with  the  arkite  god  Osiris 
si]^kiently  shews,  how  we  are  to  interpriet  them/ 

(4.)  The  union  of  the  egg  with  the  lunette  will  lead  us  to  understand 
that  part  erf  the  Babylonian  fable,  which  describes  the  egg  of  Venus  as  hai^ 
ing  fidlen  from  heaven  previous  to  its  floatii^  in  the  river  Euphrates.' '  By 
its  fall  from  heaven  was  meant  its  fall  fimn  the  Moon :  but  the  Moon  hera 
alluded  to  was  not  the  literal  Moon  in  the  firmament;  but  the  aridte  cresoea^- 
which  rested  on  the  summit  of  mount  •  Ararat  whence  the  Euphrates  takes 
Its  rise^  and  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  lunette  thai  received  the  bady 
of  Osiris  when  he  was  set  afloat  on  the  Nile  by  Typhon  or  the  ddi^. 

(5.)  That  sodi  was  the  meaning  <rf  its  fisdl  fitHn  heavm,  we  may  collect  by 
compaimg  the  Bid>ylonnn  l^jend  wi Aanodier  fiJ>le  of  simtt 

Hie  q^  whence  Hdena  and  the  Dioscori  were  produced,  is  said  by  the 
poets,  aoeordii^te  Plutarch,  to  have  frUen  from  heaven:^  but  Attien^ 
mentions,  that  some  mytbologists,  such  as  Neocles  of  Crotona,  asserted 
it  to  have  fidten  from  the  Moon.'  By  the  fall  therefore  of  the  egg  fitmi 
heaven  we  are  to  understand  its  frdl  from  the  Mocm :  and  the  notion  of  its 
fidl  from  the  Moon  must  be  referred  to  that  mode  of  symbolizing  the  god 
Lunus,  which  prevaSed  so  aninently  among  the  Hdiopolitans,  thoi^  the 
preceding  remarks  shew  that  it  was  equally  fiuniliar  to  other  natwns.  They 
worshipped  an  e^  swmouhted  by  a  lunette :  consequently,  when  the  lu- 
nette was  interpreted  to  mean  the  literal  Moon,  the^  would  appear  to  be 


'  yid«  kte  book  IT.  c.  6. 

'  Hyg.  Fab.  197*  Aropel.  c.  8. 

'  Atlm.  DeipMi.  lib.  ii.  p.  57. 


•  See  Plate  L  Fig.  19. 

*  Plut  Symp.  lib.  ii.  quaes.  3. 
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dfoppitig  liom  it' *  The  Mooo  liowe?er  and  tbe  egg  really  meant  the  flame    ^"^^  >^* 
tfaifig :  and  tiie  whole  of  the  cturkms  fable  of  Leda  has  been  built  ikpon 
these  two  symlxds  of  the  Ark. 

The  most  oominoD,  tix)ii^  the  most  corrapted,  story  is,  tiiat  Leda;  the  wife 
<rf  Tyndarusi  was  debauched  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  while  at  tiie 
same  time  she  cohiU>ited  with  her  husband.  In  eonsequmee  of  this  she 
produced  two  eggs :  out  of  the  first  of  which  prooee^ted  PoUux  and  He* 
lena^  who  were  the  cMldren  of  Jupiter;  and  out  of  the  second  Castor  and 
Clytemnestra,  who  were  the  ofisprii^  of  Tyndarus.  Ifesiod  lioweirer,  ac- 
cording to  the  schdiast  on  Pindar^  makes  both  Castor  and  PoUux  to  be  thi 
sons  of  Jupiter ;  and  asserts,  that  Helena  was  his  daughter  by  one  of  tfie 
nymphs  of  the  ocean :  the  egg  therefore  and  the  oceanic  nymph  most  meaA 
the  same  thing ;  and  that  nymph,  I  doubt  not,  is  in  reality  the^  eearbom 
Venus  or  the  diluTian  great  mother.*  Such  a  modification  of  the  fiible 
would  leave  only  one  egg^i  and,  accordingly,  die  scholiast  on  Aratus  men- 
tions oidy  &ne  egg  which  produced  Hdbna  and  the  Dioscori/  ThitTi  I* 
appithend  to  have  been  tiie  original  number,  the  addition  e#  the  Mosfuli^ 
being  a  subeequent  oomiption.  But  •  the  primitive  &ble  seett»  'to  haM 
been  most  acieurately  preserved  ly  Tseties.  He  informs  tis^  tiiat  Jopitei^, 
having  changed  himself  into  a  swan,  dl^ed,  in  that  shape,  the  person  of 
Nemesis  dau^iter  of  the  Ocean ;  who  bad  previously,  according  to-  the 
author  of  the  Cyprian  verses,  assumed  the  fonn  of  a  sea^-fish,  in  order 
that  she  might  escape  his  embraces.^  She  produced  -an  egg,  and  left  it  in  a 
marsh  or  lake}  where  a  shepherd  found  it,  and  broi^t  it  to  Leda.  That 
princess  carefiiUy  preserved  it  in  an  ark  :  and,  in  due  season,  Helena,  Castor, 
andPollux,  issued  from  it.^  Hie  same  story  is  related  by  thesdmliast  onCal- 
limachns,  who  adds  thatthe  circumstance  happenedat  Rhamnus  in  Attica.^ 

The  whole  ef  tins  ftUe  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  btepeak  botii'  ils 
oripnand  import.     Nemesis  and  Leda,  as  we  are  UM  by  Laotantius,  are 

• 

'  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  11.  *  SchoK  in  Pmd.  Nem.  x.  ver.  150. 

'  Schol.  in  Aral.  PbcD*  p.  3S«  ^  Athen.  Deipnot.  lib.  viii.  p.  33^ 
'  Ttets.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  SS. 

^  Schol.  in  CallijD.  Hymn*  td  DtsiUTer.  f5t*  See  alio  Apollod.  BibL  lib.  iii.  c.  9* 
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the  tame  peraoiL'  But  Leda^  as  the  ^fery  name  importB,  tiKMi^  liie  IdMarf 
has  beea  transferred  into  Greece,  is  no  otiier  dian  tiie  Babylonian  'Ymm, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Mylitta  or  Mikda^  in  her  character  of  the  fnttak 
principle  erf  generation.'  The  egg  of  Xicda,  sometimes  said  to  have  haen 
produced  by  Nemesis  in  the  form  of  a  fidi,  is  the  ^  of  Venus  sioAAiif . 
produced  by  a  fish.  Both  equally  meant  the  Ark :  whence  originated  Ilie 
l^end  of  the  egg  of  Leda  being  deposited  in  an  ark,  afker  it  had  been  frntA 
floating  in  a  lake  which  among  the  ancients  was  a  symbol  of  the  ddogbi 
Accordingly,  the  Dioscori  are.  said  to  have  been  bom  from  the  egg :  bat 
these  Dioscori  presided  over  navigation,  and  are  dlowed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Cabiri  whose  whole  history  proves  them  to  have  been  the  Noetic  hr 
mily«'  Such  being  the  character  of  die  Diosccnri,  the  egg,  from  whi<&  diey 
were  burnt  must  inevitaUy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  represent  the  Ark. 

There  is  indeed  a  variatbn  in  the  fitUe  of  Leda  fromthat  of  the  Babyw 
Ionian  Venus:  in  the  onCi  the  tfig  is  dtfaer  produced  or  fostered  by  Leila; 
in  the  other,  Venus  is  herself  produced  from  ^  egg.  But  this  variadoo 
is  perfectly  in  character  with  those  specubtkms  of  Paguiism,  which  rapra^ 
sented  Noah  both  as  the  fether  and  as  the  son  of  the  Ari^  and  which  ana- 
logically transferred  the  same  sort  of  invcdved  genealogy  to  the  arkite  god- 
dess likewise.  Hence  Venus  or  LMa  is  indiflferently  said  to  have  produced 
an  ^  and  to  have  been  produced  firom  an  egg :  just  as  the  great  felher^ 
under  the  name  of  Pham$  or  BnAmm  or  JBfw,  b  represented  as  haviojg 
been  borp  from  an  ^g;  while,  under  that  of  Cneph^  he  himself  produces 
an  ^g  firom  his  own  mouth,  which  again  produces  the  god  Phtha  or  Vul- 
cauy  who  nevertheless,  if  his  character  be  analysed,  will  prove  to  be  the 
very  same  person  as  Eros  or  Brahma  or  Gi(ieph  or  Phanes.^ 

(6.)  The  Druids  were  no  less  indined,  tfaab  the  mythologists  of  Greece 
aqd  the  East,  to  connect  the  sacred  egg  with  the  Moon :  and,  when  the 
evident  drift  of  their  superstition  is  considered,   we  can  scarcely  doubt. 


'  Lactan.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  21. 

*  Herod,  lib.i.  c.  131.  Uileda,  whence  theOieek  Leda,  it  evidqidy  tbe  Chaldee  jri'/l) 
or  MJTITItl. 
'  Sanch.  apud  Eiueb.  P^sp.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c  10.  Paataik  Pkoc  p.  6SS« 
^  £useb.  Pr»p«  Evan.  lib.  iii*  c.  11* 
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that  the  same  idea  produced  the  same  combmotion  also  in  Britain.  Mr.  ^"^'*  ^* 
Davies  conjectures,  that  the  egg,  which  we  have  already  seen  connected 
with  the  hiero^yphical  aerp^iti  contained  withm  it  a  small  lunette  of  glass, 
and  that  this  lunette  was  the  boat  which  the  Druids  used  in  thdr  Mysteries 
as  the  symbol  of  the  ship  Ceridwen/  Whatever  d^ree  of  probability 
there  may  be  in  a  conjecture,  which  represents  the  Druids  as  inclosing 
within  the  egg  that  boatlike  crescent  which  the  Heliopolitans  attached  to 
the  exterior  surface  of  it,  this  at  least  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  British 
anguinum  or  serpent-egg  was  always  procured  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
Moon.  The  time  in  question  I  apprehend  to  have  been  during  either  the 
first  or  the  last  quarter,  when  the  crescent  of  that  planet  exhibits  the  shape 
of  a  boat 

IV.  I  am  indbed  to  refer  the  egg  of  the  Phenix  to  the  same  mixed  su- 
perstition, which  so  perpetually  represented  by  common  symbols  the  greater 
or  literal  World  and  the  smaller  or  arkite  World. 

The  &ble  of  the  Phenix,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  invented  to 
shadow  out  the  &vourite  pagan  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  mundane 
systems.  Hence  the  ball  or  egg  of  myrrh,  within  which  it  was  feigned  to 
mdose  the  body  of  its  deceased  parent^  will  denote^  according  to  the  uni- 
versal analogy  of  gentilism,  the  World.  But  it  will  also  denote  the  Ark  or 
Microcosm ;  for  the  idea  of  inclosing  the  dead  Phenix  in  the  ^;g  is  predsdy 
the  same,  as  that  of  indosmg  the  dead  body  of  Osiris  within  tiie  arkite  lu- 
nette in  the  ceremony  which  was  called  his  funeraL  In  this  lunette  he  was 
afterwards  set  afloat  and  bewailed  as  one  dead  :  but,  aftera  proper  inter- 
val, he  was  supposed  to  return  to  life,  and  to  be  bom  again  (as  it  were)  out 
of  his  floating  coffin.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  death  and  revival 
of  Osiris  is  but  another  mode  of  representing  the  death  and  revival  of  the 
Phenix.  In  both  cases,  the  renovation  of  the  Worid,  and  the  new  Urtfa  of 
the  great  father  who  floats  during  the  intermediate  period  on  the  surfeoe 
of  the  mighty  waters,  are  alike  intended. 

The  Phenix  is  palpably  the  Simorgh  of  Persian  romance^  and  the  Gblh 
nida  of  Hindoo  mythology  who  is  ever  considered  as  the  cekitiBl  ^ 
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of  the  egi^bom  Vishnou  :  I  think  it  jmibabte,  that  the  RoUi  of  tte 
fidxilisbi  is  likewise  fiindaineDtdly  the  same  hierof^yphical  bird.  Romu- 
tic  fiction  has  iu  most  countries  derived  its  origin  from  misunderstood  theo- 
logical fiction :  and  I  strongly  suspect,  that  the  mysterious  ^;g  of  this  &• 
bulous  monster  of  the  fisathered  creation  has  been  borrowed  firom  te  sa- 
cred mundano-arkite  ^g  of  the  dUuvian  Oiigies.  In  the  curious  Arabic 
story  of  the  wonderful  lamp,  a  mischievous  inchanter  persuades  Aladdin  to 
demand  of  the  servant-genius  the  egg  of  a  Rokh,  in  order  that  it  mij^t 
be  suspended  as  the  most  suitable  decoration  in  the  ample  dome  of  his  ma- 
gic-built palace.  The  demand  is  made  :  but,  in  a  voice  of  tiiunder,  the 
slave  of  the  lamp  reproves  him  for  his  temerity  in  daring  to  ask  for  the  mas- 
ter whom  he  obeyed,  merely  that  he  might  hang  him  up  as  the  ornament  of 
a  dome.'  Now  it  was  in  diis  predse  mauner,  that  the  sacred  egg  was 
sometimes  suspended  finom  the  dome  of  a  temple;  which  itself,  like  the  egg, 
was  intended,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  represent  both  the  Worid  and 
the  Ark.  An  instance  exacdy  in  pdnt  is  afforded  us  by  Pausanias. :  He 
mentions  a  temple  in  Laconia,  from  the  roof  of  which  hung  the  idendcal 
egg  that  was  feigned  to  have  been  produced  by  Ledaand  to  have  given  birth 
to  tiie  Dioscori.^  It  was  doubttess,  I  think,  diat  mysterious  egg^  respecting 
which  I  have  bem  treating^  and  of  whidi  sufficient  has  now  been  said. 

"  Aiab.  Mighfti' Eotortain.  itoiy  of  AlaMim  *PMii.Ucoa.f»l9a»  . 


CHAPTER  V. 


Heathen  Cosmogonies. 


^HS  remarks,  wluch  have  been  made  on  the  mundane  egg  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  will  have  served  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  consideration  of  the  various  cosmogonies  of  the  Gentiles. 

Perhaps,  in  absolute  strictness  of  speech,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of 
proper  creation,  they  had  no  cosmogony ;  because  they  held,  that  each  world 
was  produced  from  the  wreck  of  a  former  system :  yet  their  various  theories 
respecting  this  production  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  shew  very  evidently  that 
they  must  have  sprung  from  some  common  primeval  origin.  In  many  points 
they  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaical  cosmogony,  that  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  the  effect  of  mere  accident :  but  it  seems  to  me  in  the 
highest  degree  incredible,  that  they  should  have  been  borrowed  from  it,  as 
some  have  imagined.  The  Israelites  were  neither  so  universally  celebrated,  nor 
was  their  commonwealth  of  so  ancient  an  origin  compared  witli  that  of  many 
other  nations,  as  to  warrant  the  belief,  that  mythologbts  ik>cked  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  derive  wisdom  from  the  books  of  Moses.  In  fact, 
the  very  same  idolatry,  which  has  subsisted  even  to  the  present  day  in  Hin- 
dostan,  was  established,  substantially  at  least,  botli  in  Egypt  and  in  Pales- 
tine, previous  to  the  exudus  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  so  intimately,  in 
every  region,  is  the  prevailing  idolatry  combined  with  some  hypothesis  respect* 
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BOOK  I.  ing  iiie  creation,  and  with  some  account  of  the  deluge ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  so  evidently  is  pagan  idolatry  built  upon  traditions  of  tlie  creation  and 
the  deluge ;  that,  where  the  former  is  found,  there  we  may  rest  assured  tiiat 
the  latter  must  also  have  prevailed.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  the  Egyptians  cannot  have  borrowed  their  theories  frookMoflb: 
and,  if  they  did  not,  how  strangely  improbable  is  it,  that  the  remote  and 
ancient  nations  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Scythians,  should  have 
been  indebted  to  him. 

These  observations  necessarily  lead  us  to  adopt  the  opinion,  which  Dr. 
Allix,  though  from  a  different  train  of  reasoning,  was  induced  with  so  much 
sound  judgment  to  advance :  namely,  that,  in  writing  the  book  of  Genesis, 
Moses  declared  nothing  but  what  was  then  generally  known. '  Inspiration 
is  pf  a  two-fold  nature,  agreeably  to  the  circumstances  of  those  matters  respect- 
ing which  it  may  be  concerned.  Sometimes  it  enables  a  prophet  to  reveal 
things,  witli  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  human  being  was  previously  ac- 
quainted :  at  other  times,  it  only  directs  him  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate 
statement  of  points  which  in  the  main  were  already  well  known.  The  fint 
kind  of  inspiration  comprehends  the  whde  of  prophetical  and  doctrinal  theo- 
logy :  the  second  kind  comprizes  every  thing  of  an  historical  nature.  To  this 
latter  sort  I  refer  the  greatest  part  of  tte  bode  of  Genesis.  It  is  impossibly 
that  mankmd  should  have  known  nothing  of  the  deluge  until  Moses  gave  an 
account  of  it :  atifd  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  all  the  early  patriar^  from 
Adam  to  the  Hebrew  legislator,  should  have  been  profoondly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  creation.  Moses  therefore  did  not  now  for  the  first  time  reveal 
the  origination  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  neither  did  he  now  for  the  first 
time  declare  that  the  whole  race  of  maiddnd  except  a  sin^e  family  bad  been 
swept  away  by  the  waters  of  a  -flood :  he  dimply  rectified  the  mythological 
errors,  which  had  been  superinduced  over  the  primitive  account  of  those  great 
events  as  possessed  by  Adam  and  Noah ;  and,  while  others  had  disfigured  the 
truth  by  the  wildncss  of  philosophical  and  idolatrous  fiction,  fie  was  taught  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  give  a  clear  and  perfectly  unerring  recital  of  early 
history. 

In  fact,  had  Moses  been  the  first  wfao  asserted  a  cosmogony  and  a  deluge, 

'  See  AUijL'i  Reflex,  on  Script  part  i.  c.  18. 
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•lid  bad  such'  events  never  been  heajrd  of,    until  he»  in  the  full  sense  of  the    ^^^''  "* 
word,  revealed  them :  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  he  must  have  been  imme- 
diately rejected  as  an  impostor  even  by  the  Israelite  themselves. 

He  gives  a  regular  history  backwards  from  the  period  in  which  he  lived  to 
tbf  deluge  Now,  as  the  Israelites  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
their  ancestry  at  least  as  high  as  Abraham,  Moses  could  never  have  persuaded 
them  that  they  were  descended  from  that  patriarch  if  they  really  were  not : 
and  as  little  could  he  have  induced  them  to  believe,  tliat  an  universal  flood 
had  taken  place  in  the  tenth  generation  before  Abraham,  if  an  event  of  such 
stupendous  magnitude  had  been  utterly  unknown  both  to  them  and  to  their 
neighbours  until  it  was  declared  by  Moses.  With  just  as  much  facility  might 
a  pretended  prophet  start  up  in  tlie  present  day,  and  convince  the  English  by 
an  alleged  revelation  from  heaven,  that  their  whole  island  was  inundated 
in  the  days  of  William  the  conqueror,  and  tliat  the  Norman  invader  planted 
a  country  just  emerging  from  the  ocean  and  completely  destitute  of  inha^ 
bitanta.  A  revelation^  which  now  for  the  first  time  described  and  chrono* 
logically  determined  a  wonderful  circmnstance  hitherto  altogether  unknowni 
would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  convict  a  man  of  impudent  imposture.  The 
very  account^  which  Moses  gives  of  the  deluge  in  the  tenth  ^generation  before 
Abraham,  necessarily  involves  the  persuasion,  that  he  only  described  with 
the  infallible  accuracy  of  divine  truth  a  circumstance,  of  which  the  existence 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Israelites  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  extension  of  the  same  reasoning  will  lead  to  a  similar  result  respecting 
the  creation.  At  th|i  period  in  which  Moses  flourished,  as  be  could  by  no 
revelation  have  induced  the  Israelites  to  believe  in  an  universal  deluge  ten 
generations  before  Abraham,  if  hitherto  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
tiling ;  so  neither  could  he  have  led  them  to  admit  a  cosmogony  which  he 
similarly  places  ten  generations  before  Noah,  minutely  specifying  every  one 
of  those  ten  generations,  if  they  had  never  had  any  previous  reason  to  believe^ 
that  the  wcMrld  was  then  actually  created  and  that  the  human  race  then  actu- 
ally commenced. 

What  applies  to  the  Israelites,  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  ancient 
nations.  If  primeval  events  had  not  occurred  as  Moses  represents  them  to  bave 
d(Mie,  tiie  Gentiles  could  never  have  had  accounts  of  the  creation  ao^  the 
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BOOK  I.  deluge  SO  nearly  resembling  those  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis :  fori 
were  they ^rst  revealed  by  Moses,  be  could  still  less  have  persuaded  die 
Gentiles  to  adopt  them  than  the  Israelites.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  primeval 
events  did  occur  agreeably  to  the  representation  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver; 
then  the  Gentiles  must  in  the  main  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Ms* 
tory  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  however 
they  might  have  corrupted  them  by  the  speculations  of  an  idolatrous  philo- 
sophy. 

On  these  principles,  since  we  actually  find  among  all  nations  certain  ac* 
counts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  which  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance 
to  the  Mosaical  history  of  those  events ;  and  since  they  assuredly  could  never 
have  been  borrowed  from  Moses  had  he  been  the  original  inventor  of  them^ 
because  the  very  promulgation  of  such  a  history  of  matters  hitherto  unheard 
^  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  brand  him  with  the  indelible  mark  of 
shameless  imposture :  on  these  -principles,  I  say,  the  existence  of  such  ac* 
counts  among  the  Gentiles,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  proves,  that  the  facts 
themselves  must  have  been  universally  known  and  universally  received  as  troth 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consequently  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
pagans  with  them  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Pentateuch.  We  are 
brought,  in  short,  to  the  following  conclusion :  that  the  history  of  the  creation 
and  the  deluge  had  always  been  admitted  as  indisputable  long  before  the 
composition  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  that  Moses,  although  inspired,  did 
not  reveal  any  novel  historical  circumstances,  but  only  detailed  with  infallible 
accuracy  the  real  mode  in  which  events  had  occurred.that  were  themselves 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  occurred. 

And  with  this  conclusion  the  fact,  so  fieir  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  will  be 
found  exactly  to  agree.  The  pagan  traditions  and  the  Mosaical  history  are 
plainly  of  common  origin :  if  the  events  in  question  really  happened,  the  tra- 
ditions could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  history,  but  must  have  existed 
anterior  to  it ;  if  they  did  not  happen,  then  the  traditions  could  have  had  no 
existence  whatsoever :  but  the  traditions  do  exist,  and  yet  could  not  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  history :  therefore  Moses  can  only  have  delivered, 
in  the  naked  simplicity  of  truth,  what  was  already  well  known  though  dis- 
guised by  the  extravagance  of  mythologic  fiction.    Accordingly,  if  any  per- 
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son  will  compare  together  the  history  and  the  traditions,  thou^  it  is  impos- 
sible tliat  the  latter  could  have  been  borrowed  from  the  former,  he  will  not 
&il  to  perceive,  that  they  chiefly  differ  in  this  single  circumstance :  the  one 
details  the  events  in  the  unadorned  manner  of  a  plain  authentic  record,  without 
adding  any  thing  more  of  the  marvellous,  tlian  what  inevitably  belongs  to  such 
events,  supposing  them  to  have  really  happened ;  the  others  detail  the  self- 
same events,  but  disguise  them  with  such  a  profusion  of  grotesque  ornaments, 
that  the  corrupting  hand  of  theologic  fable  is  manifest  upon  the  very  face  of 
them.  The  leading  circumstances  in  both  are  alike :  but,  if  we  descend  to 
particulars,  the  legends  of  Paganism  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  nar- 
rative of  Moses,  that  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  exhibited  in  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Turpin  and  in  the  romances  of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto,  bears  to 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  detailed  in  the  page  of  sober  history. 

fiut,  in  addition  to  the  reveries  of  mythologic  fiction,  a  variation  from  ge- 
nuine history  of  a  different  description  has  been  admitted  into  those  tradi- 
tions of  the  Gentiles  which  respect  the  origin  of  the  world.    As  they  believed 
in  an  endless  succession  of  similar  mundane  systems,  each  both  commencing 
from  and  terminating  with  a  flood :  it  is  obvious,  that,  with  such  sentiments, 
their  histories  of  the  creation,  though  in  the  main  they  describe  the  same 
event  as  that  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  opens,  will  contain  perpetual 
references  to  the  deluge  and  to  a  reproduction  of  the  earth  after  its  submersion 
beneath  the  chaotic  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  his- 
tories of  the  deluge,  though  in  the  main  they  describe  that  deluge  from  which 
Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved  in  an  ark,  will  contain  vei^  frequent  al- 
lusions to  the  creation.     Viewing  the  reproduction  of  the  earth  from  the  flood 
in  the  same  light  as  that  which  Scripture  teaches  us  to  esteem  its  origpral  |in>* 
duction  from  chaos,  and  believing  that  the  same  great  &ther  ajqpeared ; 
his  triple  offspring  at  each  epoch,  they  continually  blended  the  two.  tpgi 
and  in  some  instances  they  treated  of  them  in  so  singulariy  ioBcpi 
manner,  that  it  b  impossible  to  give  the  history  of  the  ooBmo| 
also  giving  that  of  the  deluge,  or  of  the  deluge  without,  th 
gony.    The  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  wofldb  n 
curious  circumstance,  and  account  for  a  confusioii'i 
otherwise  wholly  inexplicable.    With  that 
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**^  ^  shall  be  able  to  understand  very  readily  the  greatest  part  of  what  the  pagans 
have  written  on  the  subject 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Chald^  long  celebrated  for  their  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  deducing  their  origin  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  are  now 
extinct  as  a  separate  people,  and  their  learning  has  in  a  great  measure  peristied 
with  them.  Some  remains  however  of  their  sentiments  respecting  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  are  preserved  by  Syncellus  and  Eusebius  from  Alexander 
Polyhistor  and  Berosus.  Whatever  knowledge  they  had  of  this  event,  they 
ascribed  to  the  teaching  of  an  amphibious  creature  denominated  Oannes. 
Like  the  Vishnou  of  Hindostan  and  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  his  form 
consisted  of  the  body  of  a  man  terminating  in  the  tail  of  a  fish.  By  day  be 
ascended  from  the  waters  of  the  Erythrfean  sea,  and  in  a  human  vmce  con- 
veyed his  instructions  to  the  assembled  multitudes :  but  at  night  he  retired 
from  the  land,  and  OHicealed  himself  within  the  recesses  of  the  ocean. 

1.  Oanned  taught  his  auditors,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  all  things  were 
darkness  and  water,  in  the  midst  of  which  resided  various  monsters  of  most 
horrible  forms.  Of  these,  some  resembled  men  with  two  wings,  or  with 
four  wings,  or  with  two  faces.  Others  were  hermaphrodites,  having  a  single 
body,  which  bore  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  both  sexes ;  and  fur- 
nished with  two  heads,  the  one  of  a  man,  and  the  other  of  a  woman.  Some 
had  human  figures,  but  provided  with  the  legs  and  horn^  of  goats.  Some 
had  the  feet  <^  a  ^orse :  while  others  united  the  body  of  that  animal  to  the 
body  of  a  man,  resembling  in  shape  tlie  fabulous  centaur.  There  were  also 
bulls  with  the  heads  of  men :  dogs  with  fourfold  bodies  and  the  tails  of  fishes : 
horses  with  the  heads  of  dogs :  and  men  and  various  other  animals  with  the 
tails  of  fishes  and  the  heads  and  bodies  of  horses.  Snakes,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  likewise  there  were ;  which  mutually  assumed  each  other's  aspect, 
form  melting  (as  it  were)  into  form.  Over  these  monsters  and  the  chaotic 
mass  in  which  they  moved  presided  a  female  named  Omoroca,  who  long 
reigned  in  gloomy  and  solitary  independence.  But  at  length  the  destined 
hour  of  creation  arrived.  The  woman  was  slain  and  cut  asunder  by  Belus . 
tlie  earth  was  formed  by  the  victorious  god  out  of  the  one  half  of  her,  and 
heaven  out  of  the  other  half :  and  the  deformed  animals,  which  had  composed 
her  empire,  were  annihilated.    Oaunes  however  taught,  that  tlHs  physiologic 
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cal  description  was  to  be  taken  purely  in  an  allegerical  sense,  and  diat  tbe  ^"^'^  ^' 
whole  fable  alluded  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  Universe :  for  Omoroca  was 
a  personification  of  the  sea,  though  tbe  name  might  likewise  be  interpreted 
to  signify  the  Moon.  Afterwards  Belus  cut  off  his  own  head :  and  the  other 
godS|  mixing  the  blood  with  eiarthy  formed  out  of  the  compound  the  human 
species.  Hence  man  is  endowed  with  reason,  and  partakes  of  the  divine  ' 
knowledge.  This  same  Belus  moreover,  whom  men  call  Dis  or  PiutOj  di- 
vided the  darkness  from  the  light,  aeparated  the  earth  from  the  heavens,  dis- 
posed the  world  in  order,  and  called  the  starry  host  into  existence.' 

S.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  cosmogony,  though  in  many  respects  it  relates 
to  that  creation  of  the  world  which  Moses  describes  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis, 
is  yet  mingled  with  perpetual  allusions  to  the  deluge.  What  first  attracts  our 
notice  is  the  character  of  Oannes,  the  supposed  revealer  of  it.  According 
to  Eusebius,  who  writes  from  Berosus,  his  whole  body  was  like  that  of  a  fish : 
but  under  the  fish's  head  he  had  another  head  like  that  of  a  man,  and  human 
feet  subjoined  to  the  fish's  tail.  He  not  only  instructed  the  Babylonians  in 
the  history  of  the  creation ;  but  he  likewise  tau^t  them  the  use  of  letters, 
and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  architecture,  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  of  geometry.  He  shewed  them  how  to  collect  fruits,  and  how  to 
distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  earth.  He  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  whde 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  short,  he  was  their  instructor  in  every 
thing,  that  could  tend  to  soften  and  humanize  their  manners.  It  is  said, 
either  that  four  of  these  mermen  successively  appeared,  or  that  the  same 
nei^man  exhibited  himself  at  four  different  times :  and  Berosus  promises  to 
give  an  account  of  them,  when  he  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian 
kings.  Under  one  of  his  manifestations  the  merman  was  called  Odacon. 
This  last  circumstance,  as  well  as  his  form,  sufficiently  shews,  that  he  was  the 
Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  Odacon  being  nothing  more  than  a  Greek  cormp- 
tion  of  Dagon.*  He  is  also  the  same  as  the  Dac-Po  of  Thibet ;  under  which 
name  is  venerated  Po  or  Buddha,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  sovereign  prince 
in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  who  thus  coincides  with  Vishnou  in  the  fish  Ava- 

*  SynceU.  Chronog.  p.  $9.    Euaeb.  Chion.  p.  5* 

*  Instead  of  •  AotYmv  tome  Gnek  tramcriber  wrote  Hioimv.    Vide  Sdd.  de  diif  Syr.  , 
Syiit«  ii.  c.  3. 
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«ooK  I.  ^  j;]j^  Philistines  were  Cutbites  or  Scythians  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Tiiibetians :  and  they  doubtless  brought  with  them  from 
their  original  settlement  in  Cashgar  the  worship  of  Dac-Po  or  Dag-Qo. 
This  deity  was  sometimes  called  Annedotus  ; '  which  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  two  Buddhic  titles  Jain  or  Oan^  and  Dot  or  Thoth.  The  genoioe 
prototype  of  the  Babylonian  man  of  the  sea,  the  teacher  of  all  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  revealer  of  the  process  of  creation,  is  clearly  the  patriarch 
Noah :  but,  agreeably  to  the  doctiineof  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  four 
of  these  beings  are  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  sea  at  different  intervals. 
Like  the  various  Buddhas  and  Menus,  who  are  feigned  to  have  been  succes- 
sively manifested,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  four  Annedoti  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  two,  of  whom  the  first  is  Adam  and  the  second  Noah. 

3.  Those  diffei^nt  monsters,  which  are  feigned  to  have  tenanted  the  m^ty 
deep  previous  to  the  creation,  were  all  delineated,  we  are  told,  in  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  I  think  it  sufficiently  evident  firom  the  descriptioa 
given  of  them,  that  they  were  hieroglyphics  or  sacred  symbols.  Several  of 
such  combinations  occur  very  frequently  in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentiles:  the 
bull,  for  instance,  with  the  man's  head;  the  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fish;  the 
hippocentaur ;  and  the  hermaphrodite.  All  these,  floating  in  the  waters  of 
chaos  during  the  intermediate  space  between  two  worlds,  were  designed,  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  represent  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  who  die  at 
the  end  of  one  mundane  system  only  to  revive  at  the  commencement  of  ano- 
ther. Such  hieroglyphical  representations,  which  adorned  or  disfigured  .the 
walls  of  the  Babylonian  temple,  seem  plainly  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  remarkable 
vision  of  Ezekiel.  The  prophet  is  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enter  into 
one  of  those  cells  or  caverns,  which  were  so  very  generally  used  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mysteries.  He  obeys ;  and  beholds,  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts,  even  all  those  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  astronomical  mytho- 
logy of  the  neighbouring  nations.  *  These,  I  have  littie  doubt,  were  figures 
of  much  tiie  same  nature  as  those,  over  which  Omoroca  was  said  to  have 
presided,  and  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 

4.  Their  sovereign  Omoroca,  from  the  description  which  is  given  of  her, 

'  See  Scld.  dc  diis  Syr.  Synt.  ii.  c.  3.  *  Ezek.  viii.  7—1?. 
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appears  to  be  no  other  tlian  the  great  mother,  whose  character  comprizes  at  ^^'*  ^ 
pnce  both  the  World  and  the  Ark.  She  was  a  marine  goddess,  and  lay  float* 
ing  many  a  rood  in  the  mighty  deep  until  the  hour  of  creation  or  rather  of 
renovation  arrived.  The  whole  World  was  tlien  formed  out  of  her  body* 
An  exactly  similar  account  is  g^ven  of  the  mundane  egg:  consequently  Omo- 
roca  and  tlie  egg  mean  the  same  thing.  She  is  the  same  also  as  Isis,  or  Isi, 
or  Bhavani ;  who  similarly  comprehends  within  herself  the  whole  Universe, 
and  who  similarly  floats  on  the  ocean  during  the  period  that  it  covers  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Agreeably  to  this  character,  she  is  said,  in  the  mys« 
tical  jargon  of  Paganism,  to  be  at  once  the  Sea  and  the  Moon.  Such  dis^ 
cordant  attributes  are  not  easily  reconcileable,  unless  we  look  beyond  the 
letter.  What  the  ancients  meant  by  the  Moon  was  no  furtlier  the  Mooo 
in  the  firmament,  than  as  that  planet,  when  it  assumes  the  figure  of  a  boat  or 
crescent,  was  the  astronomical  representative  of  tlie  great  mother ;  by  whom 
they  doubly  intended  the  smaller  ship  of  the  Ark  and  the  larger  ship  of  the 
^Vorld :  for  they  ascribed  to  the  Earth  the  form  of  a  ship,  and  supposed  it 
to  float  on  the  bosom  of  chaos.  Such  was  the  Moon,  which  they  identified 
with  Omoroca,  as  may  easily  be  collected  from  their  perfect  correspondence 
of  character.  Omoroca,  though  positively  declared  to  be  in  some  sense  the 
Moon,  floats 'tievertheless  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  destruction  of  one  world  and  the  creation  of  another ;  and 
afterwards,  by  the  agency  of  Bel  us  or  the  great  Either,  becomes  herself  the 
all-productive  parent  of  a  new  mundane  system.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
Moon,  which  the  Gentiles  venerated,  was,  as  they  explicitly  assure  us,  a 
Moon  that  was  the  child  of  the  sea,  a  Moon  that  was  bom  out  of  the  deluge, 
a  Moon  that  was  the  parent  of  that  egg-bom  Bacchus  who  was  exposed  in  an 
ark,  a  Moon  within  which  Osiris  was  inclosed  and  set  afloat  on  the  water, 
a  Moon  that  was  a  prison  within  which  the  hero-gods  were  confined,  a  Moon 
that  was  the  residence  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind,  a  Moon  that  was  the 
saviour  of  the  great  father  in  his  character  of  Lunus  or  Chandra,  a  Moon 
that  was  the  mother  of  the  whole  world,  a  Moon  that  was  esteemed  the  same 
as  the  Eaith.  These  characteristics  sufficiently  detemiine  what  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  Moon,  which  the  pagans  venerated :  but  that  Moon  was  the 
same  person  as  Omoroca ;  consequently,  what  the  one  is,  the  other  is  also. 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  2D 
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■ooB  u  But  Omoroca  is  further  declared  to  be  the  Sea :  this  part  of  her  character  is 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  mystic  theocrasia  of  the  ancients.  Isi,  who 
floated  as  a  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge,  is  yet  pronounced  to  be  the 
same  both  as  Water  and  as  the  Moon ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Hindoos,  tbe 
Moon  and  the  aqueous  Element  are  no  less  forms  of  Isi  than  tbe  diluvial 
ship  Argha :  and,  in  like  manner,  a  notion  prevailed,  that,  as  the  Moon  was 
born  out  of  the  sea ;  so,  after  some  incomprehensible  and  inefiaUe  mannefi 
the  Moon  and  Water  were  the  same  thmg. 

5.  BeluSi  who  produces  the  Universe  from  the  body  of  Omoroca,  is  doubt- 
less the  great  father;  that  is  to  say  Adam  reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah : 
hence  Nonnus  rightly  identifies  him  with  Hercules,  Ammon,  Jupiter,  and 
the  principal  god  of  each  nation  under  whatsoever  name  he  might  be  adored.^ 

The  fable  of  his  losing  his  head,  from  the  streaming  blood  of  which  minted 
with  earth  the  human  species  was  produced,  seems,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
has  justly  remarked,  to  be  the  same  legend,  as  that  of  the  decapitation  of  the 
Indian  Brahma  by  the  being  who  floats  on  the  waters  during  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  death  and  revival  of  that  deity/  In  this  last  tradition 
there  is  so  much  wild  obscurity,  that  the  elucidation  of  it  has  been  despaired 
of  both  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilford :  I  am  inclined  however  to 
think,  that  at  least  a  considerable  degree  of  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  following  the  method  of  comparative  analysis. 

The  chief  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  opinion,  entertained  by  pagan 
mythologists,  of  the  human  head  viewed  as  a  symbol  or  hieroglyphic.  From 
the  fable  of  Belus,  they  plainly  supposed  it  to  represent  something,  out  of 
which  the  human  species  was  born  or  produced :  and  the  tradition  respecting 
Brahma  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  fur  Brahma  is  both  esteemed  the 
same  as  man  collectively,  and  is  venerated  as  that  hermaphroditic  being  from 
whom  at  the  commencement  of  each  world  is  born  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind. Now  it  is  observable,  that  the  form  of  the  human  head  is  nearly  that 
of  an  egg.  But  from  the  floating  mundane  egg,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  the  head  of  Belus,  the  great  father,  and  through  him  all  the  genera- 
tions of  men,  were  thought  to  have  been  produced.     Hence,  according  to 

'  Nonni  Dion^s.  lib.  xl.  p.  6S3. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i«  p.  246.     Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  102. 
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one  fftbie^  mankiDd  afe  born  out  of  a  head  severed  from  the  body  and  conse- 
quently made  to  resemble  an  egg :  while,  according  to  another  fable,  they  are 
bom  out  of  the  egg  itself.  Thus  there  b  certainly  a  strong  presumption,  that 
the  head  and  the  egg  mean  the  bame  thing :  and  we  shall  find  the  pre- 
sumption increase  every  step  that  we  advance  in  our  inquiry. 

The  ark,  within  which  Typhon  inclosed  Osiris,  was  said  to  have  drifted 
on  shore  in  Phenicia :  and  the  Egyptians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Luoian,  had 
a  custom  of  yearly  commemorating  this  supposed  event  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  They  made  a  papyrine  vessel,  which  in  form  represented  the  head 
of  the  deity ;  and,  committing  it  to  the  winds  and  waves,  feigned,  that  it  was 
wafted  to  Byblos  in  seven  days  by  a  supernatural  impulse.*  Now,  since  this^ 
annual  rite  was  commemorative  of  the  pretended  voyage  of  Osiris  in  the  ark, 
the  boat  or  vessel  fashioned  to  represent  his  head  must,  I  should  conceive^ 
mean  the  same  as  the  ark  within  which  he  waB  inclosed.  The  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  mode  in  which  the  vessel  was  shaped.  Lucian  simply 
says,  that  it  resembled  a  human  head :  but  its  exact  form  has  come  down  to 
us  in  imperishable  sculpture ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  vessel  in  question 
was  a  human  head  placed  in  a  lunette  or  boat  *  The  two  united  form  the 
same  compound  hierc^lyphic  as  the  egg  and  the  lunette ;  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  meant  the  very  same  thing.  Similar  to  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic  is  the  form  of  Jagan-Nath,  in  whose  person  are  united  the 
characters  of  the  diluviaa  Vishnou  and  Buddha.  As  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  head  of  the  deity  is  placed  in  a  crescent  or  boat, 
which  rests  upon  an  egg  that  again  rests  upon  a  larger  egg.^  Here  we  have 
a  tripHcated  hieroglyphic  :  but  the  import  of  tlie  head,  the  boat,  and  the  egg, 
is  one  and  the  same.  Accordingly,  when  tlie  form  of  Jagan-Nath  is  describ^ 
in  a  sort  of  cypher  annexed  to  the  low  pedestal  on  which  rest  the  images  of 
himself  and  Bal-Ram  and  Sabhudra,  we  behold  the  lunar  boat  or  crescent 
containing  an  egg  or  ball  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  the  head  of  the 
god  appears  in  the  idol  itself:  the  egg  therefore  and  the  head  must  in  point 
of  import  be  identified.^  The  head  of  Belus  or  Brahma  or  Osiris  in  short 
symbolized,  like  the  mundane  egg,  both  the  World  and  the  Ark :  and  the 

'  Luc.  dedea  Syn.  *  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  12. 

*  Sec  Plate  I.  Fig.  l6.  ♦  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  16. 
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production  of  mankind  from  it  related  both  to  the  original  birth  of  mm  from 
the  Earth  and  to  his  second  birth  at  the  commencement  of  the  postdilufim 
ivorld  from  the  Ark.  It  was  on  this  account,  I  apprehendi  that  human  heads 
were  wont  of  old  to  be  sacrificed  to  Hades  or  Pluto^  whom  Syncellus  or 
Alexander  Polyhistor  rightly  pronounces  to  be  the  same  as  Behis: '  and  it 
was  on  the  same  account,  that  Siva  and  his  consort  Parvati,  who  floated  to- 
gether on  the  deluge  &s  a  mariner  and  a  ship,  are  so  frequently  decorated 
with  heads  or  skulls ;  for  Parvati  and  Cali  are  one  person. 

We  may  hence  discover  the  origin  of  the  superstition  respecting  magical 
oracular  heads.  The  ancients  had  a  notion  that  the  Ark  was  oracular,  most 
probably  from  the  responses  brought  by  the  dove :  hence  the  Argo  or  Argha, 
and  the  ship  of  Osiris  or  Ammon,  were  also  deemed  oracular.  But  the 
human  head,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  egg,  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Ark :  consequently,  when  prepared  with  suitable  magic  rites,  it  also  was 
thought  to  possess  the  power  of  ^ving  answers  to  such  aa  consulted  it  Some- 
times the  head  of  a  murdered  infant,  preserved  by  proper  drugs  fcom  cor- 
^^uption,  was  placed  in  a  golden  boat  or  dish,  that  is,  in  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Hindoos  call  an  Argha :  and,  at  other  times,  a  brazen  head,  formed  under 
particular  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  was  more  guiltlessly  employed.  The 
placing  of  this  head  in  a  golden  dish  is  but  a  part  of  the  same  superstition, 
which  placed  the  head  of  Osiris  in  a  boat  formed  like  a  crescent  or  the  head 
of  Jagan-Natb  in  a  lunette  resting;  on  an  egg.* 

I  suspect,  that  the  stories  of  Minerva  and  Gunga  springing  from  the  heads 
of  Jupiter  and  Siva  have  originated  from  the  same  source.  Minerva  is  ulti- 
mately one  goddess  with  Venus  or  the  great  mother ;  and  Gunga,  the  genius 
of  the  river  Ganges,  which  like  the  Nile  symbolized  the  deluge,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fundamentally  the  same  as  Isi  or  the  ship  Argha : '  the  legend 
therefore  of  their  birth  from  the  head  of  the  great  father  is  but  a  varied  mode 
of  relating  the  fable  of  the  birth  of  Venus  from  the  egg  which  floated  in  the 

'  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  7- 

*  See  Calmet's   Diet.  Teraphim.  and  Seld.  dc  diis  Syr.  Synt.   i.  c.  2.     Mn  Southcy  ha, 
made  great  use  of  this  superstition  in  his  exquisite  poem  of  Thalaba.  Vide  infra  book  v.  c.  S. 

J  in.  5. 

'  See  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  417,  429. 
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river  Euphrates.  The  Roman  tradition  likewise  of  the  discovery  of  the  ^"^'-  ^* 
bleeding  head  of  Tolus,  while  the  workmen  were  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  future  Capitol,  may  probably  be  traced  to  a  similar  origin.  Taius^  or 
Tubis^  or  TobiSf  was  a  title  of  the  great  father  worshipped  in  the  Sun: ' 
his  head  therefore  must  be  a  symbol  of  the  same  mythological  import  as  that 
of  Osiris,  Belus,  Brahma^  or  Jagan-Nath.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  no- 
thing  was  more  common  among  the  ancients,  than  to  consecrate  a  newly  built 
city  by  associating  it  in  some  manner  or  another  with  the  mysterious  rites  of 
their  religion :  hence  arose  the  fables  of  the  I'heban  and  Trojan  heifers,  and 
hence  probably  origmated  the  kindred  stories  of  the  discovery  of  the  head  of 
Tolus  at  Rome  and  the  finding  of  the  heads  of  a  horse  and  a  heifer  at  Car- 
thage. Tlie  horse  and  the  mare,  the  bull  and  the  cow,  were  symbols  of  the 
great  fether  and  the  great  mother :  consequently  the  heads  of  those  animals 
will  be  hieroglyphics  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  head  of  a  man.  Thus  the 
Egyptians  veneraled  not  only  the  head  of  Osiris,  but  likewise  the  head  of 
hb  representative  the  bull.  Thb  they  crowned  with  what  lias  generally  been 
esteemed  the  modius  or  bushel,  placing  it  between  the  horns  which  were  made 
to  exhibit  the  precise  form  of  a  boat  or  lunette :  but  I  am  much  inclined  to 
belie\e,  both  from  the  shape  and  position  of  this  vessel,  that  it  is  no  other 
than  the  sacred  cup  or  Argha,  which,  whether  round  or  navicular,  is  still  a* 
symbol  of  the  Earth  and  the  Ark.  * 

II.  The  Gothic  cosmogony,  like  that  of  Chald^  is  largely  intermingled 
with  diluvian  history.  From  the  close  resemblance  indeed,  which  in  some 
particulars  subsists  between  them,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  our  Scythian 
ancestors,  who  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Chaldeans  and  northern  Indians, 
brought  into  Europe,  with  some  variations,  the  system,  which  liad  been  held 
by  their  brethren  of  Cashgar,  Iran,  and  Babylonia. 

1.  At  the  btginmng  of  time^  they  are  the  words  of  the  andent  poem  Vo- 
Juspa,  rthen  nothing  was  yet  formed^  natlier  shorty  nor  sea^  nor  J  oundations 
beneath  ;  when  the  earth  was  no  wh^re  to  be  found  below,  nor  the  heavens 
above :  all  was  one  vast  abyss  without  plant  or  verdure.    Yet  before  all  things 

Mo«.ych.  Ijpx.  TaAo^.  Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  xxv.  p.  4S9' 
'  Sv  Plate  I.  Fig.  15,  r 
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there  existed  Muspekheim.  It  is  a  worlds  lumnous^  g'^ingj  Mi  to  be  dirdt 
in  by  strangers^  and  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  Surtur  helds 
his  empire  there.  In  his  hands  there  shines  aiming  mord.  He  shall  come 
at  the  end  of  the  world;  he  shall  vanquish  all  the  gods;  he  shall  give  i^  the 
universe  a  prey  to  flames. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  worlds  before  there  were  families  ^  mm 
Upon  the  earthy  and  before  the  nations  were  formed  ? 

The  rivers  catted  Ww^gts  flowed  so  far  from  their  sources^  that  the  venom 
which  they  /  oiled  along  became  hardy  like  the  scoria  of  a  furnace  when  it 
grows  cold.  Hence  was  formed  the  ice,  which  stopped  and  floated  no  more. 
Then  aU  the  venomy  that  was  beginning  to  cmer  ity  also  became  frozen.  And 
thus  many  strata  of  congealed  vapours  wereformedy  one  above  anothery  m 
the  vast  abyss.  By  these  means  that  part  of  the  abysSy  which  lies  towards 
thenorthy  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  geBd  vapours  and  ice;  whilst  the  interior 
parts  qfit  were  replete  mth  whirlwinds  and  tempests.  Directly  opposite  io 
it  rose  the  south  part  of  the  abysSy  formed  of  the  lightnings  and  sparks  whick 
flow  from  the  world  of  fire.  By  these  means  a  dreadful  freezing  wind  came 
from  the  quarter  of  Niflheimy  whilst  whatever  lay  opposite  to  the  burning 
world  was  heated  and  enlightened.  Andy  as  to  that  part  of  the  abyss  which 
lay  between  these  two  extremesy  it  was  light  and  serene  like  the  air  in  m 
calm. ' 

8.  In  this  cosmogony,  Surtur  or  the  black,  who  dwells  in  a  world  prior  to 
that  of  which  the  formation  is  here  described,  and  who  at  the  close  of  the 
present  system  will  swallow  up  both  the  gods  and  the  Universe,  is  evidently 
the  Maha-Cali  or  Maha-Pralaya  of  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  a  similar  office  is 
ascribed  at  the  end  of  each  mundane  revolution.  His  character  is  that  of  the 
great  universal  father,  whom  the  Hindoos  and  £gy\)tians  agree  in  representing 
of  a  black  or  dark  azure  colour.  From  him  all  things  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  into  him  all  things  are  resolved.  Wlien  the  energy  of  creation  is 
past,  he  acts  as  the  preserving  power :  when  a  world  approaches  to  its  final 
catastrophe,  he  appears  as  the  genius  of  destruction ;  and,  havihg  resolved  it 
into  its  original  chaos,  he  floats  in  deep  repose  on  the  surface  of  the  ^waters, 
until  the  time  of  creative  energy  again  calls  him  forth  into  action. 

'  £dda.  Fab.  i,  in 
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3.  A  breath  of  heat  spreading  itself  aoer  the  gelid  vapours,  they  melted  ^"^''  ^' 
into  drops;  and  of  these  drops  was  formed  a  man,  by  the  power  of  him  who 
governed.  This  man  was  named  Ymer ;  the  giants  caU  him  Aurgeltnen 
From  him  are  descended  all  the  families  qf  the  giants.  He  was  wicked,  as 
were  all  his  posterity.  Whilst  he  slept,  he  fell  into  a  sweat ;  andfivm  the 
pit  of  his  left  arm  were  bom  a  male  and  a  female.  One  of  his  feet  begot 
upon  the  other  a  son,  from  whom  is  descended  the  race  of  the  giants.  Imme* 
diately  after  this  breath  from  the  south  had  melted  the  gelid  vapours  and 
resolved  them  into  drops,  there  wasfoi'med  out  of  them  a  cow  named  Oedumla. 
From  her  there  sprang  a  nuin,  who  zvas  endowed  with  beauty,  agility,  and 
power.  He  was  called  Bure,  and  was  the  father  of  Bore,  who  married 
Beyxla  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Baldorn.  Of  that  marriage  were  born 
three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve :  and  it  is  our  belief,  that  this  Odin  with  his 
brothers  ruleth  both  heaven  and  earth,  that  Odin  is  his  true  name,  and  that 
he  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods. 

fVas  there  any  kind  of  equality,  or  any  degree  of  good  understandings  be^ 
tzceen  those  two  different  races  f 

Far  from  it:  the  sons  of  Bore  slew  the  giant  Ymer;  and  there  ran  so 
much  blood  from  his  wounds,  that  all  the  families  of  the  giants  of  the  frost 
were  drowned  in  it,  except  one  single  giant,  who  saved  himself  with  all  his 
household.  He  is  called  Bergelmcr.  He  escaped  by  happening  to  be  aboard 
his  bark  ;  and  by  him  was  preserved  the  ryce  of  the  giants  of  the  frost.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses.  Many  winters  before  the  earth  was 
fashioned,  was  Bergelmer  born;  and  well  I  know,  that  this  sage  giant  was 
saved  and  preserved  on  board  his  bark. 

JVhat  then  became  of  the  sons  if  Bore  f 

They  dragged  the  body  of  Ymer  into  the  middle  of  the  abyss,  and  ofitfonned 
the  earth.  The  water  and  the  sea  were  composed  of  his  blood;  the  fhoun' 
tains,  of  his  bones;  the  rocks,  of  his  teeth  ;  and  of  his  hollow  bones,  mingled 
with  the  blood  that  ran  from  his  wounds,  they  made  the  vast  ocean,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  infixed  the  earth.  Then,  having  formed  the  heavens  of 
his  skull,  they  made  them  rest  on  all  sides  upon  the  earth :  they  divided  them 
into  four  quarters,  and  placed  a  dwarf  at  each  corner  to  sustain  it.  These 
dwarfs  are  called  East,  West,  South,  and  North.     After  this  they  zoent  and 
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BOOK  I.  seized  Upon  Jires  in  Muspelsheim^  that  gaming  world  in  the  south  ^  and  placed 
them  in  the  ahfss^  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sky^  to  enlighten  the 
earth.  Every  Jire  had  its  assigned  residence.  Hence  the  days  were  distin^ 
guishedy  and  the  years  reduced  to  calculation.  For  this  reason  it  is  said  in 
the  poem  ofVoluspa^  Formerly  the  sun  knav  not  its  place,  the  moon  was  ig^ 
norant  of  its  powers,  and  the  stars  knew  not  the  stations  which  they  were 
to  occupy.  The  earth  is  round,  and  about  it  is  placed  the  deep  sea,  the 
shores  of  which  were  given  for  a  dwelling  to  the  giants.  But  higher  up,  in 
a  place  equally  distant  on  all  sides  from  the  sea,  the  gods  built  upon  the  earth 
a  fortress  against  the  giants,  the  circumference  of  which  surrounds  the  wofid. 
The  materials,  which  they  employed  for  this  work,  were  the  eye-brows  qf 
Ymer  ;  and  they  called  the  place  Midgard  or  the  middle  mansion.  7%ey  qf-^ 
terwards  tossed  his  brains  into  the  air  ;  and  they  became  clouds. 

But  whence  came  the  men,  who  at  present  inhabit  the  world? 

The  sons  qf  Bore,  as  they  were  walking  one  day  upon  the  shore,  found  two 
pieces  qf  wood  floating  on  the  waves.  They  took  them ;  and  made  a  man  of 
the  one,  and  a  woman  qf  the  other.  The  first  gave  them  life  and  soul ;  the 
second,  reason  and  motion ;  the  third,  hearing,  sight,  speech,  garments, 
and  a  name.  They  called  the  man  Aske,  and  the  woman  Emia.  From 
these  two  are  descended  the  human  race  ;  to  whom  the  gods  have  assigned  a 
habitation  near  Midgard. ' 

4.  The  decided  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  Gothic  Vmer 
and  the  Chaldean  Omoroca,  from  each  of  whose  bodies  the  Universe  is  created, 

#       

has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Mallet  *  They  are  indeed  evidently  the  same 
person,  not  only  in  point  of  character,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  even  in  appel- 
lation :  for  Fmer  or  Umer  is  Omor-Oca  expressed  in  a  more  simple  form. 
The  difference  of  sex  does  by  no  means  invalidate  this  opinion,  which  rests 
upon  the  perfect  identity  of  their  characters :  for  the  great  mother,  like  the 
great  father,  Mas  an  hermaphrodite;  or  rather  that  person,  from  whom  all 
things  were  supposed  to  be  produced,  was  the  great  father  and  the  great 
mother  united  together  in  one  compound  being.  Ymer  and  Omoroca  are 
each  the  same  as  that  hermaplu-odite  Jupiter  of  the  Orphic  theology;  who  is 


'   Edda.  Fab.  ii,  iii,  iv,  v. 
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pronounced  to  be  at  once  a  male  and  an  immortal  nymph,  and  whose  different 
members  are  described  as  being  the  component  parts  of  the  Universe.  Each  in 
short  is  the  World ;  viewed,  agreeably  to  the  material  system^  as  constituting 
the  mi^ty  body  of  the  great  arrhenothelyte  parent.  Hence  originated  the 
notion,  that  the  World  was  a  huge  animal,  which  arose  out  of  the  waters  of 
chaos ;  a  notion,  tliat  prevailed  no  less  among  the  Druids  of  Britain,  than 
among  the  mythological  philosophers  of  other  countries.'  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  double  character  of  Ymer,  both  as  the  World  and 
as  the  great  father,  is  most  accurately  set  forth  in  the  Gothic  cosmogony. 
He  is  plainly  the  £arth :  because  the  blood,  which  spouted  out  from  his  body 
when  he  was  slain,  is  both  declared  to  be  the  water  of  the  deluge ;  and,  wben 
the  World  was  subsequently  reproduced  out  of  his  body,  is  said  to  have  be- 
come the  ocean.  Yet  is  he  also  represented  as  tlie  first  man,  from  whom 
descended  a  race  of  wicked  giants  that  lived  in  a  state  of  lawless  violence, 
until,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  family  which  viras  preserved  in  a  ship, 
they  were  swept  away  by  the  waters  of  the  flood.  Now  this  is  the  precise 
cliaracter  of  the  great  hermaphroditic  parent,  when  modelled  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  materialists.  He  is  that  being,  who  appears  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  each  world,  who  is  the  general  ancestor  of  mankind,  and 
whose  body  is  nevertheless  imagined  to  be  the  Universe.^ 

5.  It  is  observable,  that,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  a  succession  of  worlds,  though  the  death  of  Ymer,  or  in  other  words  the 
dissolution  of  the  antediluvian  world  over  which  the  great  father  Adam  pre- 
sided,  is  unequivocally  and  literally  described  as  synchroni2dng  with  the  de- 
luge, yet  the  creation  even  of  the  whole  Universe  is  said  to  be  posierior  to 
tliat  event.  Many  winters  before  the  earth  mis  fashioned^  says  the  author 
of  the  Voluspa,  was  Bergelmer  bom;  and  xoell  I  know,  that  tins  sage  giant 
was  preserved  on  board  his  bark.  Bergelmer  is  evidently  Noah,  considered 
as  a  reappearance  of  Adam :  he  is  the  same  therefore  as  Ymer  himself,  when 
viewed  simply  in  his  human  character  of  the  great  father  and  distinctly  firom 

'  See  Cudw.  Intcll.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  3.  p.  134,  13 1 »  141.  c.  S.  p.  113.  c.  4.  p.  499*  and  & 
most  curious  mystical  poem  in  Davics't  Mythol.  ol'  Brit.  Druids,  p.  47»  4S. 

^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Gothic  name  Ymer  or  Umtr  is  the  same  as  the  Persic  name 
Cai'Umenh  ;  an  appellation,  which  is  applied  to  Adam. 

PafT.  Idol.  you  I.  S  E 
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his  superadded  material  character  of  the  Universe.  Hence  that  fashioning  of 
the  Earth,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  suhsequent  to  his  preservation  in 
a  ship,  must  mean  the  renovation  of  the  World  after  the  deluge,  which  was 
esteemed  a  new  creation :  and,  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  doctrine,  not  only 
is  the  Earth  said  to  have  been  then  created  out  of  the  body  of  Ymer,  but 
even  the  whole  mundane  system. 

6.  The  first  man  Ymer  is  represented  as  being  the  parent  of  a  lawless  race 
of  giants;  who  are  contemporary  with  another  race  and  are  even  connected 
with  them  by  marriage,  but  who  yet  live  in  a  state  of  continual  hostility  with 
them.  The  heads  of  this  second  race  are  a  patriarch  and  his  three  sons ;' 
who  are  bom  from  a  mysterious  cow,  who  flourish  during  the  whole  antedi- 
luvian period,  who  produce  the  deluge  by  slaying  Ymer,  who  afterwaitls 
create  the  World  anew  out  of  his  body,  and  who  in  subsequent  ages  are  re^ 
vered  as  the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

Here  we  have  again  the  ^eat  father  presented  under  a  sonbewhat  dif« 
ferent  aspect  The  heifer-bom  patriarch  b  still  Ad^pi  reappearing  as  Noah ; 
and  his  three  sons  are  the  triple  offspring  of  the  one  reappearing  in  the  triple 
offspring  of  the  other.  Hence  they  are  said  to  have  lived  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  antediluvian  world,  to  have  contracted  marriages  with  the 
contemporary  lawless  race  of  giants,  to  have  produced  the  deluge,  and 
aj^tin  to  have  lived  subsequent  to  that  event  The  cow,  from  which  they 
were  born,  symbolizes,  like  the  lotos,  the  ship  Argha,  the  egg,  and  various 
other  double  hieroglyphics,  both  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  or  the  greater 
World  and  the  smaller  Worid ;  that  mighty  mother,  firom  whose  womb  were 
successively  produced  the  hero-gods  that  presided  over  each  creation.  She 
is  the  same  as^the  wonderful  cow  Surabbhee,  whieh  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindoos  emerges  from  the  deluge,  and  which  is  a  form  of  Isi  or  Devi ;  that 
goddess,  who  is  at  once  declared  to  be  the  Earth  and  who  is  said  to  have 
floated  in  the  form  of  a  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  flood.  She  is  the  same 
also  as  the  lo,  the  Isis,  and  the  Astart^  of  the  Greeks,  tl^e  Egyptiaqs, 

'  I  say  a  patriarch,  because  Bare  and  Bore,  thougb  the  one  is  made  the  fiither  of  the  other, 
are  evidently  but  one  person.  The  same  relationship  and  the  same  identity  may  be  observed 
in  the  Osiris  and  Honis  of  Egypt*  If  however  we  choose  to  consider  tbeia  as  Adam  suc- 
ceeded by  Noah,  the  import  of  the  legend  will  still  remain  much  the  same. 
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and  the  Pbenicians.  She  is  the  same,  in  short,  as  the  heifer,  which  was 
called  Theba  or  the  Ark^  and  within  which  Osiris  was  inclosed  when  he  was 
set  afloat  by  Typhon  :  for  that  god  is  indifferently  feigned  to  have  been  shut 
up  in  an  ark,  or  in  the  M oon,  or  in  an  ark  resembling  the  Moon,  or  in  a 
wooden  cow  whose  curving  horns  exhibited  the  shape  of  the  lunar  boat  or 
crescent 

In  the  preceding  detail,  however  dbtorted  and  corrupted,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  antediluvian  and  diluvian  his* 
tory  of  Moses.  The  sons  of  Cain  are  there  represented  to  us  as  a  race, 
according  to  some  translations,  of  giants ;  but  certainly  as  a  lawless  and 
violent  race.*  They  are  said  to  have  contracted  marriages  with  another 
race  termed  the  sons  of  God  ;  an  ancient  expression  of  ambiguous  import, 
which  in  the  traditions  of  the  Gentiles  might  easily  have  converted  that  race 
into  a  distinct  femily  of  superior  beings,  but  which  seems  with  sufficient 
plainness  to  aUude  only  to  the  offspring  of  the  righteous  Seth.  Wicked- 
ness, after  such  incongruous  connections,  diffused  itself  yet  more  rapidly ; 
until  at  length,  in  tlie  days  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  the  old  world  was 
destroyed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  In  subsequent  ages,  these,  consi- 
dered as  a  reappearance  of  Adam  and  his  three  sons,  became  the  great  gods 
of  the  nations :  and  the  destruction  and  reproduction  of  each  successive 
world  was  attributed  to  them. 

7.  It  appears,  that  the  Goths  had  an  idea  that  the  race  of  the  giants  was 
specially  perpetuated  in  the  descendants  of  Bergelmer,  who  preserved  him- 
self in  a  ship  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  They  also  had  a  second  distinct 
postdiluvian  race  produced  from  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  the  sons  of  Bore 
found  floating  in  the  waves' of  the  sea. 

Thus,  although  with  a  clear  and  decided  reference  to  the  diluvian  origin 
of  all  the  present  race  of  mankind,  do  they  account  for  a  new  and  remarka- 
ble classification  which  took  place  not  very  long  after  the  flood.  By  the  war- 
*  like  descendants  of  Bergelmer  they  meant,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  children 
of  Ham  chiefly  in  the  line  of  Cush-;  who  established  tlie  first  universal  mo- 
narchy at  Babel,  and  who  subju^ted  their  less  enterprizing  brethren  here 

'  Gen.  Ti.  4. 
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described  as  a  distinct  and  inferior  race  sprung  from  two  pieces  of  floatiog    • 
wood.    Of  the  family  of  the  Cutbic  giants  were  tbe  Scythians  or  Goths: 
and,  in  all  ages,  tbey  seem  to  have  been  fully  conscious  to  the  proud  pre* 
eminence  of  their  military  ancestors. 

8.  The  centrical  fortress,  which  the  gods  constructed  from  the  ^e-brows 
of  Ymer,  and  which  towered  from  the  midst  of  the  earth  equally  distant  on 
all  sides  from  the  sea,  is  certainly  the  Meru  of  the  Hindoos  and  Indo- 
ScythsB,  which  is  described  in  a  manner  precisely  similar.  Accordingly,  as 
the  Goths  termed  the  flat  summit  of  this  holy  abode  the  plain  of  Ida^  so 
the  Hindoo  my  thologists  denominate  it  Ida-  Vratta  or  the  circle  of  Ida.  It 
was  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  hero-gods  immediately  after  the  deluge : 
and  it  is  at  once  described  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Paradise,  and  is 
represented  as  a  fortress  which  might  secure  tbe  deities  against  any  further 
attacks  from  the  giants.  This  lofty  abode  seems  very  evidently  to  be  the 
mountain,  upon  which  the  Ark  rested,  and  which  (tbene  Is  reason  to  believe) 
coincides  even  geographically  with  the  pristine  terrestrial  Paradise.  The 
giants,  against  whom  it  was  to  secure  the  gods,  are  the  impious  antedilu- 
vians, the  rebellious  Titans  of  Greek  mythology :  and,  in  exact  accordance 
with  tbe  notions  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  represented  not  only  as  rising  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  as  being  in  some  sort  even  tbe  whole  world  it- 
self. It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  these  opinions  of  the  Goths 
were  brought  by  them  into  the  west  from  northern  India,  the  ancient  settle^ 
ment  of  their  warlike  ancestors  tbe  Cbasas  or  Indo-Scythse. 

III.  The  Phenician  cosmogony,  as  it  has  frequently  been  remarked,  is 
altogether  founded  upon  atlieistical  principles :  this  may  perhaps  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  origin  of  the  people,  that  adopted  such  a 
system.  The  Phenicians  were  not  of  the  race  of  Canaau,  as  many  have 
supposed  :  but,  according  to  the  positive  declaration  of  ancient  histoiy,  they 
were  Chusas  or  Indo-Scy tha; ;  who  descended,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
mountains  of  Cashgar  to  the  shores  of  the  £ry thi  ^an  sea ;  and  who,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Erythr^n  sea,  again  migrated  into  Palestine.'  Now  the  ChusaSi 
or  Scythians^  or  unmixed  pastoral  Cushim,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  ra» 

■  Vide  infra  bo<^  vi.  c.  5.  i  V.  2. 
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pcrstition  of  Buddha :  aiid  to  tliis  day,  wherever  that  religion  is  pnifessed/  a 
system  of  philosophical  atheism  naturally  engendered  by  Materialism  will, 
I  believe,  almost  invariably  be  found  to  prevail.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  atheism  of  the  Phcnician  cosmogony :  the  whole  tlieory  is  evidently, 
indeed  professedly,  a  modificatbn  of  Buddhism,  which  the  emigrants 
brought  with  them  from  Babylonia  and  India. 

1.  Sanchoniatho  informs  us,  that  the  system,  which  he  details,  was  taken 
from  the  cosmogony  of  Taautus.  But  Taautus,  or  Taut,  or  Thoth,  is  tlie 
same  person  as  the  oriental  Buddha ;  who  is  likewise  called  Tat  or  Datia^ 
and  who  is  said  by  tlie  Hindoos  to  liave  been  peculiarly  venerated  in  Egypt 
and  the  west'  The  Phenician  bypothesb  therefore  is  palpably  that  of  the 
atheistical  Buddhists :  and  every  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  parentage. 

According  to  this  system,  the  Universe  originated  from  a  daric  air  and  a 
turbulent  evening  chaos.  These  were  boundless,  and  long  remained  desti- 
tute of  order  and  regqlar  figure.  Bu^  when  the  air  became  enamoured  of 
its  own  principles,  a  certain  mixture  was  produced,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Poth.  This  mixture  was  the  begMUiing  of  the  creation :  and  from  U  sad 
the  air,  ignorant  of  its  own  production,  was  batten  Mot;  which  sooie  pro« 
nounce  to  be  the  same  as  Ilus,  and  which  others  interpret  to  mean  a  putrid 
watery  mixture.  Ilus  or  Mot  was  the  seed  of  the  World,  and  the  produc- 
tive cause  of  all  things.  But  there  were  likewise  certain  animals  destitute 
of  intelligence ;  whence  were  bom  other  animals,  which  possessed  intdii- 
gence.  These  last  were  each  shaped  like  an  egg,  and  were  called  Zopke^ 
samtn  or  overseen  cf  the  heavem.  Thus  did  the  Sun,  4he  Moon,  and  the 
greater  and  smaller  Stars,  all  equally  sUne  out  of  Mot.'    The  air  now  be- 

■  Vide  infra  book  iv.  chap.  5.  §  IX,  X,  XI.  XIX- 
*  Such  clearly  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  translation  of  the  Greek  of  Eutebhu :  Xnt 
ff^f X«a^f  Man*,  ijXit;  rt  xou  rfXi^m^,  amf§s  t$  km*  aortfa  luyaXau  He  bad  jost  befi>rs  toU  at, 
that  Mut  was  the  productive  cause  of  all  things ;  and  now  he  goes  ou  to  state,  that  the  wbole 
hobt  of  heaven  was  bom  out  of  Mot.  Bp.  Cumberlaad  entirely  ruins  tbe  senie  by  suppcsiqg 
3/9^  to  be  the  nominative  case,  and  by  translating  the  passage,  Tkui  sk^t^  ami  MoU  th^  Stm 
and  the  3Ioon,  the  less  and  the  greater  Star$  :  whereas  the  undeclinable  word  Mot  is  the  ge- 
nitive, governed  of  f£  in  curoposiuon  with  t Aoft^^t .  It  was  not  Mot  that  shone  out  aimg  wiik 
the  host  of  heaven ;  but  the  host  of  heaven,  that  shone  out  of,  or  was  produced  from,  Mat. 
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giDoing  to  emit  U^it,  winds  and  douds  were  produced  by  its  6ery 
oo  the  sesl^Uid  on  the  earth.  These,  bemg  separated  by  the  heat  of 
Sun,  dashed  against  each  other,  and  thus  caused  thunder  and  li^tiung.  Tkt 
noise  awoke  the  intelligent  animals :  males  and  females  were  stimxl  np  m 
the  earth  and  in  thesea  :  and  thus  appeared  the  various  tribes  of  the 
creation.  Lastly,  from  the  primeval  wind  C!olpia  and  his  consort 
Baaut  were  bom  the  two  first  mortals  named  Eon  and  Pratagmms;  to  the 
former  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  deriving  nonrishflMat 
from  the  fruit  of  trees.' 

8.  All  the  foreign  words,  which  occur  in  this  theory,  Bochart  has  resolved 
into  Hebrew.  In  some  of  liis  etymologies  he  is  right;  but,  I  suspect,  not 
in  all  of  tliem.  Thus  the  name  Zophesamen  is  clearly  composed  of  two  He- 
brew words,  which  jointly  signify  the  overseers  of  the  heavens^  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  whetlier  Colpia  ou^t  to  be  understood  as  denoting  the  voice  of 
the  mouth  of  Jah.^  Most  of  the  terms  have  in  fact  been  borrowed  from 
oriental  Buddhism :  and  this  b  what  we  might  naturally  expect  would  be 
the  case  with  a  theory,  which  was  professedly  inculcated  by  Taut  or  Buddha, 
and  which  was  brought  from  the  confines  of  India  by  a  colony  of  Buddhic 
Chasas. 

Pothj  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  appellation^  of  the  primeval  chaotic 
mixture,  b  but  the  name  of  Bot  or  Pot  or  Buddha,  pronounced  and  writ- 
ten as  it  is  very  fi^uently  pronounced  and  written  in  the  east  Henoe 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  Pothus  or  Eros  or  aboriginal  egg-bom  Cupid, 
who  is  the  same  person  as  Buddha  or  the  great  father.  The  character 
^en  of  Poth  in  this  cosmogony  exactly  accords  with  the  notions^  which 
were  entertained  respecting  the  principal  Demon-god.  He  was  not  only 
supposed  to  have  floated  in  a  state  of  deathlike  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
chaotic  abyss  during  the  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds ;  but  be 
was  likewise  identified  with  the  abyss  itself,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Hkir 
doos,  the  all-pervading  ocean  was  one  of  his  material  forms*  Thus  boA 
Iswara  and  Osiris  are  each  said  to  be  the  element,  on  the  surfiu^e  of  wladi 

'  Sancbon.  apud  Euseb.  Praep.  Evao.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

*  Heb.  vcm  «tt.  '  Heb-  rr  ^  V 
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they  nevertheless  severally  floated  in  a  mysterious  ship :  and  thus  Jahus^  ^^'«  ^* 
whose  whole  history  proves  him  to  be  the  great  father,  is  yet  dedared  by 
Ovid  to  be  the  same  as  Chaos  or  that  turbid  mixture  of  water  and  mud, 
whence  the  world  was  originally  created,  and  whence  it  a  second  time  arose 
as  by  a  new  creation  while  the  deluge  was  retiring  into  the  central  cavity.  • 
Accordingly,  Epiphanius  informs  us,  that  Chaos  was  the  same  as  Buthus, 
by  which  the  Greeks  understood  the  abyss  :^  nor  were  they  mistaken  in  their 
opinion,  though  the  name  Buth,  like  the  name  Potk,  is  really  the  name  of 
the  chaotic  god  But  or  Buddha. 

Sanchoniatho  represents  Poth  as  being  the  parent  of  Mot  or  Ilus :  but 
this  is  merely  a  genealogical  reduplication ;  for  Poth  is  defined  to  be  a  wa- 
tery chaotic  mixture,  and  Mot  is  also  defined  to  be  a  watery  chaotic  mixture 
from  which  all  things  were  subsequently  produced. .  Mot  I  take  to  be  a 
Chaldee  or  Hebrew  word,  which  properly  signifies  Death.*  It  was  a 
title  of  Buddha  or  the  great  father,  in  hb  quality  of  an  infernal  divinity : 
for  thechief  Demon-god  was  venerated  under  the  character  of  Deatli 
or  Hades  firom  Hindostan  in  the  east  to  Britain  in  the  west 

Hus  or  i/,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  regular  Cuthic  name  of  BuddlM^ 
which  the  Phenicians,  I  have  no  doubt,  brought  with  them  from  their  set- 
tlements on  the  Erythrian  sea :  for  Buddha  or  Menu,  in  the  character  of 
Ila,  is  said  to  have  married  his  own  daughter    Ila,  who  is  described  as  the 
offspring  of  an  ancient  personage  that  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of 
the  general  deluge.     Sanchoniatho  afterwards  tells  us,  that  //or  //fii  was 
a  title  of  him ;  whom  the  Greeks  called  Cronus,  who  was  the  parent  of 
three  sons,  and  who  was  certainly  that  supposed  transmigrating  personage 
whom  the  Gentiles  venerated  as  the  great  iieither  both  of  gods  and  men. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Iliensians,  who  were  another  Scythian  colony : 
and  it  b  declared,  that  from  him  the  city  of  Ilium  received  its  appellatioD. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Greeks  have  preserved  the  word  in  their  lan- 
guage precisely  according  to  its  oriental  import  lia^  ip  the  Sanscrit^  denotes 
the  JVorldj  as  produced  out  of  the  slimy  chaotic  mixture  of  mud  and  water 

'  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  i.  Yer.  109* 
*  Epiph.  adT.  H«r.  vol.  i.  p.  l6i,  *     •  Heb.  /TO- 
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Mos  I.     described  by  Sanchdniatho :  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  Ilus^  among  the 
Greeks,  signified  such  mud  or  slime  as  subsides  to  the, bottom  of  lakes. 

The  Zophesamen  or  overseers  of  the  heavens  appear  to  me>  as  they  did 
to  Bp.  Cumberland,  to  mean  the  celestial  bodies :  indeed  the  subsequent 
context  of  the  Greek-  of  Eusebius  seems  almost  necessarily  to  require  such 
an  mterpretation;  for,  after  describing  the  2^phesamen,  he  immediately 
adds,  thus  did  the  Sun,  the  Moony  and  the  Stars,  shine  out  of  Mot.^  The 
notion  of  their  being  all  formed  like  eggs  has  arisen  from  the  well-knows 
symbol  of  the  mundane  egg :  and  the  supposition,  that  they  are  animated « 
and  intelligent  beings,  perfectly  accords  with  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
very  generally  throughout  the  pagan  world.  Sometimes  the  5ouls  of  the 
hero-gods  were  thought  to  be  translated  to  the  heavenly  bodies :  and,  at 
other  times  (such  was  the  theory  of  the  Stoics),  all  the  Stars  were  accounted 
parts  of  Jupiter  or  the  great  father,  all  were  supposed  to  live  and  to  have 
rational  souls,  all  tlierefore  without  controversy  were  to  be  worshipped  as 
gods.^  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Platonists  delighted  to  talk  of  an  intelli^ 
gible  World,  an  intelligible  Heaven  and  ]^arth,  an  intelligible  San  and 
Moon :'  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  thb  pagan  hypothesis  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  among  the  Jews.  Thus 
Maimonides  asserts,  that  the  Stars  are  all  animated,  and  endued  with  life 
and  knowledge  and  understanding :  and  he  maintains,  that  each  of  them, 
according  to  its  degree  and  excellence,  praises  and  honours  God  after  the 
manner  of  the  holy  angels/ 

With  respect  to  the  wind  Colpia,  the  name  of  which  Bochart  resolves 
into  three  Hebrew  words,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  true  origin  of 
the  appellation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Sanscrit  Calpa.  The  term  has  in- 
deed been  misapplied,  for  tlie  Calpa  is  that  grand  period  which  comprehends 

'  Bochart  iuppo:ses  them  to  be  angels,  but,  to  fitr  as  I  can  judge,  without  any  sufiicient 
reason.    Boch«  Canaan,  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  706* 

*  August,  dc  civ.  Dei.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  9,  27,  31.  lib.vii.  c.  6.      • 

'  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  554. 

^  Jesude  Ilattorah  c.  iii.  $  p.  apud  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b. ).  c.  4.  p.  471  •  It  seems,  that 
they  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  pagan  speculation  from  Scripture,  by  taking  in  a 
literal  sense  that  expression  of  Nehemiab,  The  hoit  ofkcavcn  wor$Uppcth  tkee.  Nehem.  ix.  6. 
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fourteen  Manwantaras  and  is  eqmd  to  a  day  of  Brahma:  but  the  deducing 
of  the  birth  of  the  first  man  from  the  commencement  of  a  Calpa,  thus  mak« 
ing  the  Calpa  his  allegorical  parent,  accords  so  exactly  with  the  prevailing 
notion  of  a  succession  of  worlds,  that  I  cannot  but  thinic  the  derivation  of 
Co^a  from  Calpa^  especially  when  the  Outhic  descent  of  the  Phenicians 
is  considered,  a  nx)re  probable  etymology  than  that  -of  Bochart.   ' 

Eusebius  says,  that  the  name  of  Baau  or  Baaut,  who  is  assigned  as  a  wife 
to  CofpUif  signifies  Night.  If  the  word  ever  bore  any  such  significatjon, 
which  probably  was  the  case,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  an 
acquired  one.  What  I  mean  is  this :  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess  Night 
was  Baaut,  whence  baaut  came  to  denote  night  in  general.  Baau/ itself  is 
no  other  than  the  title  Buddha,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Booths  con- 
sidered as  a  feminine  appellation,  and  applied  to  ttie  great  mother.  All  the 
chief  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  hennaphrodites  :  but,  when  they  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  persons  male  and  female,  the  two  pei^tually  bear  a  name 
common  to  txAh.  Thus,  as  Isa  is  the  husband  of  Isi,  and  Ila  of  Ha ;  so 
Baaut  wH  be  no  less  a  feminine  than  a  masculine  name.  The  goddess  Nig^^ 
whom  the  Phenicians  called  Baaut  and  esteemed  the  mother  of  the  first 
man,  is  said  by  the  Orphic  poet  to  be  the  same  as  Venus ;  and  is  cele* 
brated  by  him  as  the  <:ommon  parent  both  of  gods  and  men,  and  as  the  all* 
productive  matrix  of  the  Universe/  What  they  meant  by  her  was  both  tho- 
World  and  the  Ark  :  for  such  wsas  the  character  of  Venus,  Isis,  Bhavani,  or 
the  great  mother,  under  whatever  name  she  may  be  ^mierated. 

Hence,  agreeably  to  the  doctiine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worids,  her 
oflbpring  Protogonus  or  the  first-born  will  be  both  Adam  and  Noah ;  or,  as 
the  matter  ou^t  to  be  expressed  according  to  the  speculations  of  Paganism, 
the  great  father  successively  appearing  by  transmigration  in  the  persons  of 
those  two  patriarchs.  This  Protogonus  is  evidently,  as  the  very  name  im- 
plies, the  first-bom  Brahma  of*  the  Hindoos ;  who  was  produced  finom  an 
egg  that  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  abyss.  He  is  also  the  Protogonus,  or 
first4K>m  Phanes,  of  the  Orphic  theology ;  who  is  similarly  said  to  iMive 
been  produced  from  an  egg  and  to  have  been  the  parent  both  of  gods  and 

'  Oipb.  Hynn.  ii. 
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men.  The  egg  and  the  goddess  Night  or  Baaot  mean  the  same  thing  r  and 
the  person,  who  is  born  from  the  egg,  is  also  represented,  as  havihg  beea 
exposed  in  an  ark,  as  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  the  caUx  of 
the  lotos,  or  as  sailing  in  a  ship  over  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
.  Eon,  who  is  described  as  a  male,  I  take  to  be  really  the  same  character 
as  Protogonus.  The  Greek  title,  whicli  he  bears,  and  which  we  may  con« 
dude  to  be  a  translation  of  the  corresponding  Phenician  word,  sufficiently 
points  out  his  real  character ;  and  at  the  same  time  proves  liis  identity 
with  the  Grecian  Cronus  and  the  Indian  Cali :  for  Eon  signifies  an  Agt  or 
CycU ;  and  Cronus  and  CaU  equally  denote  77me,  which  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  it  This  appellation  pf  Time  or  Age  was  applied  to  the  great  father, 
because  with  him  postdiluvian  time  or  a  new  age  commenced  ;  and  indeed, 
acwrding  to  the  notion  of  the  pagan  theologists,  the  beginning  of  every 
new  time  or  new  mundane  system,  which  was  invariably  preceded  by  a  flockl,. 
was  marked  by  his  appearance  when  awaking  from  his  deathlike  slumber 
on  the  surface  of  the  oce^n :  hence  we  find  Protogonus  and  £on  placed 
at  tlie  head  of  the  age,  respecting  which  Sanchoniatho  undertakes  to  treats 
Some  haVe  thought,  that  the  Eon,  whom  he  joins  with  Protogonus,  ought  to 
be  esteemed  a  female ;  and  indeed  that  part  of  the  legend,  which  makes  this-, 
person  the  first  who  plucked  fruit  from  trees^  seems  to  contain  no  obscure 
allusion  to  the  transgression  of  Eve :  but  Philo,  his  Greek  translator,  speaks 
of  Eon  as  a.  male  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  instead  of  Protogonus  and 
Eony  Sanchoniatho  wrote,  withputthe  conjunction,  what  in  English  would 
>)e  equiv^entio.The  Jirst'born  Age^  in  Greek  to  Protogonus-Eon.  This  Eon 
of  Sanchoniatho  is  clearly  the  Eon  mentioned  by  Nonnus  in  lib  remarkable 
episode  of  the  birth  of  Bero^  :  for  the  former  of  these  writers  professedly 
treats  of  Phenician  mythology,  and  the  latter  is  here  giving  us  a  curious 
portion  of  the  same  mythol(^.  The  sea-nymph  Bero^  whence  the  city 
Berytus  derived  its  name,  is  represented  as  being  the  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys :  and  she  is  celebrated,  as  the  root  of  life,  as  the  house  of 
Venus  and  Jupiter  and  the  Loves,  as  the  hall  of  Marsj  as  the  habitation 
of  Bacchus,  and  as  the  firm  abode  of  Hermes  or  Taut.  She  is  certainly 
the  same  character  as  the  Atergatis  of  Syria,  and  as  the  navicular  Isis  or 
Baris  of  Egypt :  for  each  of  these  goddesses  is  similarly  described,  as  being 
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the  common  receptacle  of  the  hero-gods.  Her  birth  is  said  to  have  taken  cuxf.  r. 
place,  when  the  whole  earth  was  washed  by  the  ocean,  when  the  star  of 
Orchomenus  or  Noah  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  nhen  all  the  brute 
creation  dwelt  together  in  peace  and  amity  :  and  she  herself  is  exhibited  to 
us  as  the  first  apparent  female,  as  equalling  the  world  in  antiquity,  and  as 
being  produced  at  the  commei^cement  of  a  new  age.  The  whole  of  this  re- 
lates to  the  allegorical  nativity  of  the  Ark  from  the  deluge,  after  it  had  con« 
veyed  in  safety  over  the  mighty  waters  both  birds  and  beasts  and  hero-gods* 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  fiero^  is  born,  or  in  other  words  as  soon  as  the 
Ark  girounds  on  the  summit  of  mount  Ararat,  a  venerable  personage  named 
Eon  is  introduced  to  our  notice.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  prophet;  and 
he  is  described,  as  having  been  washed  in  the  swelling  floods  of  justice.  In 
consequence  of  thb  oceanic  purification,  he  is  restored  from  the  decrepitude 
of  old  age  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  same  mamier  as  a  serpent  at  stated 
intervals  casts  its  skin  and  becomes  young  again.  Approaching  to  the  newly 
bom  Bero^  with  whom  he  is  repfesented  as  being  strictly  coetaneous,  he 
looses  the  veil  of  justice  with  which  she  had  been  swathed,  and  removes  the 
mj^terious  covering  that  shrouded  her.  This  veil  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
die  veil  of  Isis  or  Juno :'  and,  by  the  removing  of  it,  we  must  evidently,  I 
think,  understand  the  opeiting  of  the  door  or  hatchway  in  the  side  of  the 
Ark.  Such  events  were  supposed  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of  every  world : 
hence  Sanchoniatho  rightly  places  Eon  at  the  head  of  his  mythological  ge- 
nealogy/ 

5.  The  fable  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  gave  birth  to  Protogonus^  was 
well  known  to  ttie  Phenicians.  Damasdus  gives  an  account  of  their  cosmo- 
gony from  Mocbus,  in  which  Ether  and  Air  art  the Jirtt princes.  From 
them  U  produced  Viomue:  who^  by  commerce  with  himeelf  (that  is,  with 
his  female  half,  after  he  has  divided  himself  into  two  persons,  like  the 
Brahma,  Menu,  and  Viraj,  of  the  Hindoos),  b^eti  Chtuorus  thejirst 
opener  and  afterwards  an  egg.  The  egg  is  heaoen :  but,  when  it  is  broken 
in  iwOf   both  heaven  and  earth  are  formed  out  if  it? 


'  Sec  Plate  I.  Fig.  13.  ^  Nonni  DioAys.  lib.  xli.  p.  69%* 

'  Damas.  de  princip.  spud  annoti  in  Phorn*  de  nat.  deor.  c.  xvii.  p.  179* 
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In  thk  legend,  Chusorus  the  first  opener  is  oertainly  the  great  iatber>  in 
his  character  of  the  god  of  ilie  door  or  the  god  of  opening :  though,  in  t)b 
present  instance,  Gush,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  re^pesied  transmignk 
tion,  appears  to  have  usurped  the  honours  of  Noah ;  for  Chusorus  is  Cuah 
the  Aurite,  from  whom  the  royal  Phenician  Shepherds  were  descended. 
What  he  opens  is  the  mystic  floating  egg,  from  the  broken  parts  of  which 
is  framed  the  renovated  Universe :  and  that  openii^  is  the  same  as  the  00- 
moval  of  the  veil  of  Bero^  by  the  hand  of  the  regenerated  Eon. 

IV.  The  Egyptian  cosmogony,  like  the  Phenician,  is  professedly  of  the 
Buddhic  school :  for  the  fullest  account,  which  we  have  of  it,  is  contained 
in  a  book  ascribed  to  Hermes  or  Thoth :  but  Hermes  or  Thoth  is  the  same 
person  as  Taut,  who  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  the  Phenician  system ;  and 
Taut  again  is  the  same  as  the  oriental  Tat  or  Buddha. 

1.  According  to  this  treatise,  the  materiala  of  whidi(like  those  of  the 
Persic  Zend-Avesta)  are  probably  genuine,  whoever  may  have  been  the 
compiler  of  it ;  according  to  thb  treatise^  there  was  originally  a  baundkH 
darkness  in  the  great  abyss :  but  water  and  an  Intelligent  Ethereal  Sfiirit 
acted  by  divine  power  in  Chaos.  Then  sprang  forth  holy  Ught :  then  the 
elements  were  compacted  of  tfte  moist  sand^  substance  of  the  chaotic  mir* 
ture :  then  all  the  gods  nuxde  an  orderly  distribution  (f  things  out  of  se^ 
mnative  nature.^ 

The  Intelligent  Ethereal  Spirit  here  mentioned  is  the  great  fiskther,  to 
whom  the  pagans  were  wont  to  ascribe  the  office  of  creator  :  and  he  is  styled 
an  Intelligent  Spirit,  because  he  is  the  person,  who  was  considered  as  the 
Soul  of  the  World,  who  by  the  Hindoos  is  called  Menu  or  Mind,  and  who 
under  the  appellation  of  Nous  is  celebrated  by  the  Orphic  Platonists  as  the 
parent  of  tlie  three  younger  egg^-born  Noes  or  divine  creative  kingis. 

2.  With  this  celebrated  demiurgic  triad  the  Egyptians,  like  most  other 
ancient  nations,  were  well  acquainted.  In  the-  Hermetic  theology,  as  we 
learn  from  Jamblichus,  Emeph  was  reputed  to  be  the  ruler  of  all  the  celes- 
tial gods,  and  was  described  as  a  self-understaoding  Nous  or  Intellect  Yet 
before  Emeph  was  placed  another  Intellect  denominated  Eicton  ;  who  w«s 

'  Serm.  Sac.  c.  iii.  init.  apud  Jackson's  Chron*  Ant. 
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deemed  the  &rst  of  beings»  aod  vrho  was  to  be  worshipped  only  in  the  silence    ^^^^^  ^* 
of  deep  abstraction.    To  these  two  Noes  was  added  a  third ;  who  was  spe- 
cially esteemed  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  who  bore  the  names  of  •Phtha 
and  J mmon.^ 

The  Egyptian  triad,  thus  stated,  will  teach  us  how  to  understand  a  cu* 
rious  form  of  adjuration,  which  Cyril  and  Justin  Martyr  give  to  Orpheus, 
but  which  John  Malela  and  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  ascribe  to 
Thoth  or  Hermes-Trism^btus.  The  difference  however  is  immaterial ;  for 
the  Orphic  and  Taautic  systems  were  fundamentally  the  same.  In  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle,  the  oath  is  exhibited  in  the  following  terms.  /  a^urt  thee^ 
the  HeavcHy  the  wise  work  of  the  great  God :  be  propitious.  I  adjure 
thecy  the  Voice  of  the  Father^  which  he  firtt  spake  when  he  established 
the  whole  world  by  his  couusel ;  the  Voice  of  the  Father  which  he  Jirst 
utteredy  his  only-begotten  fVord.^  To  the  genuineness  of  this  oath,  in 
its  present  very  suspicious  form,  I  am  inclined  to  give  but  littie  credit : 
it  is  evidcntiy  an  adjuration  to  the  triplicated  god  of  the  Gentiles  dressed 
up  in  a  Christian  garb.  Finding  that  the  pagans  universally  worshipped 
a  triad  of  deity,  and  mistaking  (as  many  modem  writers  have  done^ 
thb  triad  of  hero-gods  for  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  fathers  have  been  apparentiy 
led,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  heighten  the  colouring  and  to  fill  up 
the  outline  of  the  original  form.  In  this  opinion  I  am  the  rather  confirmed 
by  observing,  that  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  lias  thought  proper 
to  add  the  last  clause  of  the  adjuration  to  a  fragment  already  sufficiently  cor- 
rupted :  the  other  writers,  who  have  preserved  the  oath,  are  silent  respect- 
iiig  the  only-begotten  IVord. 

I  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  response,  said  to  have  been  given  by  an 
oracle  to  Thulis  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  when  lie  inquired  who  ' 
that  being  was  that  ruled  all  things.    First  God,  then  the  IVord^  and  the 
Spirit  with  than*    All  these  coalesce  together ^  and  proceed  johufy  into  that 
unity y  whose  strength  is  the  strength  of  ages^^  The  preceding  response  coor 

'  Jamb,  dc  Myster.  sect.  Tiii.  c.  3. 

*  ChroD.  Pavrh.  p.  47-  Conp.  Cyril,  cont.  Julian,  p.  23.  Jiutio.  MarU  Cohort,  p.  79* 
Mai.  Cbronog.  p.  30. 
'  Chron.  Pakh.  p.  46. 
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•00*  ••  tains  the  pi-ecise  doctrine  of  the  Hindoos  resprciirtg  their  Triminti  J  M  for 
titereibre  I  believe  it  to  be  genuine:  but  the  dress  in  which  it  is  exhibited  by 
the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  preset^ 
vation,  has,  I  think,  but  too  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian  sane* 
tuary;  Not  indeed  that  the  term  H^ord  was  unknoam  to  the  Platohiits; 
they  seem  to  have  receis^d  it,  as  much  of  their  theology  was  confessedly  df 
barbaric  origin,  from  the  Mimra  of  the  Targumists:  yet  so  remarkable  \ 
combination  as  God,  the  IVordj  and  the  Spirit,  appears  to  myself  at 
least  of  so  very  suspicious  an  aspect,  that  I  cannot  easily  believe  it  to  have 
been  a  genuine  portion  of  the  ancient  oracle. 

3.  The  account,  which  Diogenes  Laertiud  gives  of  the  Egyptian  cosmO^ 
gony,  exactly  agrees  with  that  contained  in  the  book  ascribed  to  Hermes- 
Trismegistus.  In  the  beginning  was  rude  matter :  then  the  Jour  elements 
were  separated  out  of  it:  and  next  animals  were  perfected.^  It  was  in 
reality  an  atheistic  system  :  for  Dioddrtis  Siciilus  represents  it  as  fonndedj 
like  that  of  the  Phenicians,  on  mere  physical  principles,  yet  as  deducing 
the  origin  of  all  things  from  the  matter  of  heaven  and  earth  blended  toge* 
ther  in  a  chaotic  state/ 

4.  We  may  observe,  that  the  Egyptians,  no  less  than  the  Phenicians,  ve- 
nerated the  goddess  Night  or  Darkness :  for  the  Night  of  one  cosmogony 
seems  evidently  to  be  the  Darkness  of  the  other.  This  primeval  deity,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  Venus  or  the  great 
mother.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  as  the  character  of  Venus  is  two-fold, 
so  the  identification  of  that  goddess  with  Night  or  Darkness  has  arisen 
from  a  two-fold  source.  We  are  told  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  creation  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  and, 
from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  construction  of  the  Ark,  the  in- 
terior of  that  smaller  World,  immediately  before  what  the  pagans  deemed 
another  creation,  could  have  had  little  or  no  light  except  what  was  artificial. 
Both  these  circumstances  were  well  known  to  the  Gentiles,  and  are  per- 
petually alluded  to  in  their  Mysteries.  But  Venus  or  the  great  mothef  is 
certainly  both  the  Earth  and  the  Ark :  hence,  from  tlie  darkness  which  pre- 

'  Diog.  Laer.  in  Procem.  *  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  ?• 
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ceiled  each  creation,  she  was  ^teemed  the  goddess  of  Night  or  Dai*kness, 
and  ail  Ihing^s  are  feigned  to  have  l)een  produced  from  the  womb  of  Night 
DacnasciuSy  in  au  inquiry  respecting  the  £rst  mundane  principle^  tells  us^ 
tliat  the .  £gyptians  have  chosen  to  celebrate  the  primal  cause  as  unspeak- 
able ;  tl)at  they  style  it  Daj^kncMS  unknown ;  that  they  mention  it  with  a 
tlirco-fold  acclamation ;  and  that  they  hold  tliis  prmciple  to  be  an  incon- 
ceivable Darkness,  night  and  Darkness  past  all  imagination/  He  further 
informs  us,  from  Ueraiscus  and  Asclepiades,  tliat  to  this  unknown  Dark- 
ness, tlie  principle  of  all  things,  tliey  added  water  and  sand ;  and  that  from 
the  combination  of  these  they  supposed  a  triad  to  have  been  produced,  of 
M  hich  they  made  Camaphis  the  head/  We  also  learn  from  Plutarch,  that, 
agreeably  to  tlie  Mosaical  cosmogony,  they  conceived  darkness  to  be  older 
than  light;  an  opinion,  which  is  equally  true  whether  considered  with  re- 
ference to  tlie  first  or  to  the  second  creation.'  Their  threefold  acclamation 
to  Darkness  related,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  triplicated  character  of  the 
^reat  mother:  for,  by  way  of  preserving  a  strict  aoalogiqal  cprrespon- 
iJcnce  between  her  and  her  mystic  consort,  she  was  also  feigned  either  to' 
luive  multiplied  herself  into  tluree  goddesses  or  to  possess  three  combined  • 
forms.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  triad  of  gods,  produced  from  darkness 
water  and  sand  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  clearly,  I  think,  the  great 
triple  father  ;  who,  according  to  the  speculadons  of  the  pagans,  was  mani- 
tested  us  three  emanating  from  one  at  tlie  epoch  of  every  new  creation/ 

»  Bryant  on  the  plagues  of  Kgypt,  p.  170.  Ciidw.  Intcll.  Syst.  b.  i.  a  4.  p.  414,  pro- 
perly '^b■'k, 

*  Damas.  apiul  annot.  in  Phornut.  dc  nat.  deor.  c.  xvLL  p.  179. 
'  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  iv.  p.  67O. 

*  1  suspict,  that  the  Mother  Night  of  the  ancient  Goths  was  the  very  same  as  the  Universai 
Mother  Night  v(  the  Orphic  theology,  and  as  the  ail^productive  Night  or  Darhness  of  the 
Phcnician  and  Ej^yptian  systems.  They  applied  indeed  this  title  to  the  longest  night  in  the 
y(ur:  but  tlieir  notion,  that  the  world  was  creatrd  on  such  h  night,  sufficiently  shews  how  we 
arc  to  unilcfatand  the  appellation.  At  every  annual  recurrence  of  the  longest  night,  they  had  a 
fistival  named  luut  in  honour  of  their  solar  god  Thor,  who  then  astronomically  begun  to  rise 
from  the  giave  of  the  southern  hemisphere  and  thus  to  represent  on  the  sphere  the  resurrtc- 
tion  or  new  birth  of  the  great  father  from  the  Ark  which  was  esteemed  his  cotfin.  Mallet's 
North.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  lUO,  358.    The  Gothic  or  Scythian  luut  is  evidcutly  the  lluii  of  the 
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V.  The  cosmogony  of  tbe  Persians  is  contained  in  the  2^eiid-Avesli9  ^ 
composition  ascribed  to  their  -prophet  Zeradusht  or  Zoroaster  and  traasr 
lated  into  French  by  M.  Anquetil  de  Perron,  wjio  in  his  earliest  youth  ha4 
the  merit  of  undertaking  a  voyage  to  India  with  no  other  view  than  to  re- 
cover the  writings  of  that  ancient  personage.  How  fiur  this  curious  work  is 
to  be  admitted  .as  containuig  fragments  at  least  of  genuine  antiquity,  4s  a 
point  which  must  be  reserved  for  our  future  consideratbn :'  at  present  I 
shall  merely  give  some  account  of  its  history  of  the  creation. 

According  to  the  system  of  Zeradusht  then,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  god  Ormuzd  created  the  world,  not  indeed  in  six  days,  but, 
what  is  very  similar  to  it,  at  six  different  intervals.  Each  of  tliese  periods 
eomprehended  a  considerable  number  of  days,  though  not  an  equal  one ;  yet, 
in  the  sum  total,  the  six  times  amounted  exactly  to  a  whole  year.  During  tbe 
first  period  were  created  the  heavens ;  durii^  tbe  second,  the  waters.  Tbe 
third  was  allotted  to  the  production  of  the  earth ;  tbe  fourth,  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  trees  and  ^o^tables.  During  tbe  fifth,  the  various  tribes  of  ani* 
tnals,  aerial,  sylvan,  and  aquatic,  received  their  existence ;  and  the  sixth 
space  of  time,  in  almost  exact  conformity  with  the  sixth  day  of  tbe  Mosaical 
cosmogony,  was  devoted  solely  to  the  creation  of  man.  This  was  the  moat 
honourable  of  all  the  productions  of  Ormuzd:  and  tbe  person  so  produced, 
the  general  father  of  the  human  race,  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  buU. 
Tliat  being  was  succeeded  by  a  second  bull-man,  a  reappearance  of  the 
first,  who  flourished  at  the  period  of  an  universal  deiluge.^ 

VI.  The  preceding  cosmogony  bears  a  striking  and  curious  resemblance 
to  that  of  tbe  ancient  £trurians ;  a  singular  race  of  men,  who  were  nearly 

• 

Hindoos,  aud  the  Gule  of  &e  ancient  Irish.  Hence,  on  account  of  the  time  when  it  was  ce- 
lebrated, the  Saxons  named  Christmas  Yeol  or  YuU.  Both  Thor  or  Taranatk,  and  luul  or 
GuloT  GoUtf  were  titles  of  Buddha,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Gothic  Wod  or  Woden.  The 
Goths  or  Scythians  brought  both  the  worship  of  this  deity  and  the  great  outlines  of  their 
mythology  from  their  ancient  settlements  in  Cashgar  and  Bokhara.  They  were  universally 
and  from  a  very  remote  period  votaries  of  Buddha  or  Sacya.  General  Vallancey  has  given 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Irish  Gule  in  Collect,  de  reb.  Hibem.  vol.  iii.  p.  468. 

*  Vide  infra  book  iii.  chap.  3.  §.IL 

^  Zend-Avest.  voL  iii.  p.  348.  Hyde  de  reL  vet.  rerB.4p.  l6l,  \62* 
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tilled  to  the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians,  and  from  whom  the  Romans  seem  to  ^^''  ^ 
have  borrowed  the  most  mysterious  and  recondite  part  of  their  theology.  We 
are  informed  by  Suidas,  that  a  sage  of  that  nation  wrote  a  history,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  thousand  years,  and  appointed 
the  same  period  of  time  to  be  the  extmt  of  its  duration.  In  the  first  nAille* 
nary  he  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  in  the  second,  the  visible  firmament ; 
in  the  third,  the  sea  and  all  the  waters  that  are  inthe  earth ;  in  the  fourth^ 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  in  the  fifth,  evisry  living  soul  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  qtiadrupeds,  which  have  their  abode  either  in  the  air,  on  the  land, 
or  in  the  waters ;  and  lastly.  In  the  sixth,  man  alone.  According  therefore 
to  the  system  of  the  old  Etrurians,  five  millenaries  preceded  the  formatioQ 
of  man,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  sixth  was  devoted :  while  a  remaining 
period  of  six  thousand  years  comprehends  the  duration  of  the  human  race. 
So  that  the  age  of  the  world,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination, 
will  amount  precisely  to  twelve  thousand  years* ' 

1.  Respecting  tlus  ooamogony  it  may  be  observed,  that^  among  the  ancienta, 
millenaries  and  days  appear  to  have  been  used  convertibly,  perhaps  from  an 
idea,  sanctioned  even  by  revelation,  that  a  thousand  years  constituted  a  great 
day  of  the  Creator.*  Such  a  mode  of  speaking  remarkably  prevails  amciog 
the  Hindoos  in  computing  the  duration  of  the  life  of  Brahma :  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  twelve  chiliads  of  the  Etruscans  are  the  same 
as  the  famous  Indian  period  of  twelve  thousand  years. '  How  this  number 
came  to  be  selected,  we  may  gather  from  the  cosmogony  now  imder  consi- 
deration. Because  God  reduced  the  world  to  cnrder  in  six  days,  the  old 
Etrurians  extended  the  divine  labour  to  six  millenaries :  and,  on  the  other 
band,  from  an  imaginary  analogy  to  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  mundane  system  would  last  six  thousand  years  ere  it  was 
resolved  into  its  component  chaos.  The  opinion  has  been  adopted  both  into 
the  Jewish,  and  into  the  Christian,  church ;  into  the  latter,  on  the  professed 
ground  of  the  analogy  of  six  millenaries  to  six  days,  and  of  a  concluding 
seventh  sabbatical  millenary  to  a  seventh  day  of  rest :  apd,  in  support  of  the 

'  Suid.  Lex*  rvf^^na.  *  S^  Ptalm  xc.  4.  i^id  2  Pel.  iii.  St 

^  See  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ▼•  p.  242,  246. 

Pag.  Idol.  you  i,  SG 
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^^^  ^  theory,  the  ooDtertitMlity  of  a  day  and  amiUeiiary  has  been  serkniftly  urged 
from  the  language  uaed  (as  I  have  ah^eady  intiiiiafed)  both  by  a  prophet  aod 
by  an  apostle.'  That  the  earthly  idgn  of  the  Messiah  will  be  closed  by  m 
triomphant  period  of  a  thousand  years,  is  expressly  foretold  in  the  Apoca* 
lypse :  but  that  that  chiliad  wid  be  the  seventh  chiliad  oi  the  worid,  is  no 
where  intiaiated.  Analogy  mi^t  seem  indeed  to  teach  us,  that,  as  the 
seventh  day  was  the  sabbadi,  so  the  sabbatism  of  the  MiUennium  weokl 
coincide  widi  the  seventh  mundane  chiliad :  but,  as  we  have  nothing  to  depend 
upon  beyond  a  tradition  deduced  from  this  specious  analogy,  and  as  there  is 
cxmsiderable  reason  for  believii^that  weare  afaeadyfru*  advanced  into  tiie  se- 
Tcnth  chiliad  fitxn  ^  creation,  we  are  certainly  not  warranted  in  speaking  so 
positively  on  the  subject  as  some  have  done/ 

S,  Wiuttever  may  be  the  fr^e  of  such  speculatkms,  which  at  least  are  hann* 
less,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  universal  diviMon  of  time  mto  weeks  aod 
for  the  very  general  noticm  that  Ae  sevendi  day  was  pecuUarly  holy,  except 
from  some  tradition  of  the  creatioii  simflar  to  those  preserved  by  the  Persians 
and  Etrurians.  A  year  n  the  revolution  of  the  sun:  a  BKmth  is  the  revoloik 
tion  of  the  moon :  tiiemontii  of  diirtf- days  with  the  five  epagomens  is  an  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  course  of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun.  None  of  these, 
except  possibly  the  last,  can  be  deemed  arlntrary ;  because  such  admeasure 
ments  of  time  are  founded  on  the  physical  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies : 


'  Sig  ikirtumid  ytmri  the  wwrld  AtMuthmtf  tmd  dmimg  erne  ii  •haU  be  imm  state  rfdeum* 
t0twu  R.  Ketina  in  Gemar.  Saohed.  cap.  Cbeleck.  apud  Huls.  Theol.  Judaic,  lib.  i.  par.  %. 
p.  497*  The  tradition  of  Rabbi  Elias,  SiM  tkoMSMMd  years  are  tie  age  of  the  world:  two 
tkoueand  are  ckaot ;  two  thousand  are  the  Lam;  two  thousand  are  the  days  of  Messis/^  GsluU 
min  de  vit.  et  mort.  Mosis.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  To  tbis  tradition  tbe  later  Jews,  as  it  bas  been 
proved  by  Peter  Galattn,  bave  added  tbe  following  words :  But^  on  account  of  our  many 
and  great  sins^  out  of  these  there  have  passed  awa^  what  have  passed  away.  See  Mede's  Works, 
b.  y.  c.  S.  p.  S9d.  Iren.  lib.  t.  c.  2S,  SO.  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Trypb.  Jud.  Lactant. 
Instit.  lib.  vii.  c.  14.     Cyprian,  lib.  de  exbort.  mart. 

*  Tberc  can  scarcely,  I  tbink,  be  a  doubt,  tbat  we  ougbt  to  adopt  tbe  longer  scbeme  of 
chronology,  as  it  is  called,  in  preference  to  that  curtailed  one  which  appears  in  the  conunon 
Hebrew  Pentateuch.  1  am  myself  inclined  to  follow  the  Seventy  in  their  antediluvian  chrono* 
logy,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  early  postdiluvian  chronology.  See  however  Hales't 
Chronul.  toL  i. 
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hence  their  universal  adoptkm  cunot  oceasion  any  surprize ;  it  is  nothing  ^^^-^- 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  But  a  week  is  a  portbn  of  time  wholly 
arbitrary :  the  general  prevalence  therefore  of  such  a  mode  of  computatioti 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner ;  still  less  can  tiie  opinion  res- 
pecting the  superior  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day.  Yet  it  is  indisputable,  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have  obtained  very  widdy  throughout  the  world 
in  all  ages.  The  key  to  this  remaricable  circumstance  is  found  in  tte  Mosaic 
cal  history  of  the  creation,  and  in  the  singidarly  parallel  cosmogonies  df  Etru«- 
riaand  Persia. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  iact  itself,  Eusebios  ches  several  of  the  ancient 
poets,  who  speak  of  the  seventh  day  as  being  holy.  Thus  Hesiod  and  Hb^  . 
mer  unite  ha  ascribing  to  it  a  superior  degree  of  sanctity ;  and  thus  Callimachoi 
and  Linus  assert,  Uiat,  when  it  arrived,  all  things  were  finished/  £use* 
bins  further  tells  us  from  Porphyry,  that  the  Phenicians  consecrated  one  day 
in  seven  to  their  god  Cronus  :*  Auhis  Gellius  mentions,  that  some  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  had«  custom  of  teaching  only  on  theseventh  day  :*  Lam* 
pridius  observes  of  Alexander  Severus,  that  on  the  seventh  day  he  was  wont 
to  ascend  to  the  cajHtd  and  to  frequent  the  temples  :^  and  Luclan  speaks  d 
the  seventh  day  being  gh^en  to  sdioolboys  as  a  holy*day /  We  may  trace  the 
same  idea  in  the  tradition,  that  Apollo  instituted  the  Pythian  games  on  th<! 
seventh  day  after  he  had  slain  the  serpent  Python;  ^  perhaps  also  in  the  cu- 
rious  legend  of  Theodorus  the  Samothracian,  preserved  by  Ptolemy  Hephes- 
Uon,  that  Jupiier  after  hb  birth  laughed  mcessantiy  seven  days  :^  but  we  re- 

'  Eutcb.  Praep.  EtaD.  lib.  xiii.  c.  15.    Fragmen.  Lini  ex  Anstob.  Poet,  pbilot.  H.lStepb. 
p.  112. 

*  Euseb.  Prsp.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  9* 

'  A  ul.  GcU.  Nocu  Attic,  apud  Gale.  Suetonius  sayt  the  same  of  Diogenes  the  grammariaa 
of  Rhodes.  In  Tiber,  xxxii. 

^  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  apud  Gale. 
'  Lucian.  in  Pseudol.  apud  Gale. 

*  Schol.  Find,  in  proleg.  ad  Pyth.  The  Tictory  of  Apollo  over  PyAon,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
set*,  is  the  victory  of  Noah  over  the  deluge.  Why  it  was  diflebrated  on  the  sevonth  day,  may 
be  learned  from  Gen.  viii.  10«  12:  but  Noah's  observance  of  weeks  must  be  deduced  from 
the  creation. 

^  Ptol.  Heph.  Not.  Hist  lib.  vii.    Soe  also  C«d.  Rhodig.  Lect.  Ant.  lib.  xxii.c.  |9. 
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BOOK  I.  cognize  it  with  perfect  distinctness  in  the  observance  of  a  sabbath  by  ftie 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Arabia  previous  to  the  era  of  Mohammed,  and  in  tte 
hebdomadal  devotional  rest  of  the  natives  of  Pegu  and  Guinea.'  The  ver^ 
names  indeed  of  the  days^  differing  in  different  nations,  yet  always  amount- 
ing to  the  number  seven^  prove  the  universality  of  a  mode  of  computatiott^ 
which  prevailed  alike  among  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Celts^  the  Sda* 
vonians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans/  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason; 
that  Eusebius  observes,  that  not  only  the  Hebrews,  but  almost  all  the  philo- 
sophers and  poets,  acknowledged  the  seventh  day  as  being  peculiarly  holy ; 
that  Josephus  affirms,  that  there  was  no  state,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian, 
which  did  not  own  a  seventh  day's  rest  from  labour ;  that  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  remarks,  that  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews  observed  the  seventh  day  as  holy; 
that  Dion  Cassius  deduces  the  universal  practice  of  computing  by  weeks  from 
the  Egyptians,  or,  as  he  should  rather  have  said,  from  the  primitive  ancestors 
of  the  Egyptians  who  were  equally  the  ancestors  of  all  mankind ;  that  Theo^ 
philus  of  Antioch  speaks  of  the  every  where  prevailing  sanctificatiun  of  a 
seventh  day,  as  a  palpable  matter  of  fact;  and  that  Pfailo  declares  the  sabbath 
to  be  a  festival,  not  of  this  city  or  of  that  city,  but  of  the  universe.'  A  prac- 
tice so  general,  a  practice  which  may  be  ourried  back  at  least  as  high  as  the 
deluge,  ^  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  As  Abp.  Usher  justly 
observes,  the  heathens  had  their  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sabbath  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  first  father Sy  xvho  lived  before  the  dispersion.  *  Even  the  Mo- 
saical  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  by  days,  or  rather  of  making 
the  evening  precede  the  morning,  has  prevailed  in  more  than  one  nation. 
The  Athenians  computed  the  space  of  a  day  from  sunset  to  sunset :  ^  and, 
from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  during  their  abode  in  the  forests 

■  Purch.  Pilgrim,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  b.  v.  c.  5.  b.  vi.  c.  15. 

^  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxiii,  Isid.  lib.  v.  c.  30,  92.  Helmed,  lib.  i.  c.  84.  Philost.  lib.  iii. 
•c.  18«  apud  Grot. 

^  Eu»eb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  xiii.  c.  14.  Joseph,  adv.  Apion.  lib.  ult  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
lib.  T.   Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxiii.    Thcoph.  ad  Autol.  lib.  xi.     Phil,  apud  Grot,  et  Gale. 

*  See  Gen.  viii.  10,  12. 

'  Usher's  Disc,  on  the  sabbath,  p.  73. 

^  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  In  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  there  are  various  reAned  re- 
marks on  the  number  ieven^  muchin  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
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of  Germany/  words  e^presaive  of  such  a  mode  of  calculation  have  been  derived 
into  our  own  language.^  The  same  custom,  as  we  are  .informed  by  Cesar, 
prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations;  and  it  evidently  originated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  night  preceding  day  both  at  the  literal  and  at  the  postdiluvian 
creation.  All  the  Gauls,  says  he,  cotictive  themselves  Jo  be  sprung  J nm 
father  Dis^  that  is  to  say,  the  great  fether  of  gods  and  men,  who  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  was  esteemed  an  infernal  deity :  and  they  assert  it  to 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  the  Drmds.  For  this  reason  they  measure 
time,  not  by  the  number  of  daysy  but  of  nights.  Accordingly^  they  observe^ 
their  birthrdays  and  the  beginnings  of,  months  and  ywrs  in  such  a  numner, 
as  to  cause  the  day  toJbUow  the  night  J 

VIL  From  ancient  Persia  and  Etruria  we  may  n^xt  proceed  to  Hindos* 
tan.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  are  supposed  by  their  translator  Sir  Williaogi 
Jones  to  have  been  composed  no  less  than  1 280  years  before  the  Christian  era : 
consequently,  the  author  of  them  must  have  flourished  not  very  long  after  the 
days  of  Moses/  This  Hipdoo  l;ract  commences  with  the  following  account 
of  the  creation. 

Menu  sat  reclined,  with  his  attention  Jixed  on  one  object,  the  supreme 
God;  when  the  divine  sages  approached  him  ;  and,  after  mutual  salutations 
in  due  form,  delivered  the  following  address :  Deign,  sovereign  ruler,  to  ap^ 
prize  us  of  the  sacred  laws  in  their  order  ;  for  thou,  lordt  and  thou  on^ 
amongst  mortals,  kfwwest  the  true  sense,  the  first  principle,  and  the  prescribed 
ceremonies,  of  this  universal  supernatural  Veda,  unlimited  in  extent  and 
unequalled  in  authority. 

He,  whose  powers  were  measurekss,  being  thus  requested  by  the  great 
sages,  saluted  them  all  xoith  reverence,  and  gave  them  a  comprehensive  an- 
srver,  saying,  Be  it  heard ! 

This  universe  existed  only  in  thefrst  divine  idea,  yet  unexpanded^  as  if  in- 
volved in  darkness,  imperceptible,  undefineable,  undiscaoerablc  by  reason,  un- 
discovered by  reoelation.    Then  the  sole  self  existing  power,  himself  undiscem- 

'  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  11. 
*  Such  9A  fortnight,  te'nnigkt. 
'  Canar.  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  W.  c.  IS. 

^  I  tuipect,  that  the  documenti  at  lfMt»  on  which  this  work  it  foanded,  are  still  oldtr; 
that  they  are  as  ancient  in  £sct,  as  the  bailding  of  the  tower: 


OIUP.  V*    < 
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ed  2y  making  this  world  discermbtcj  appearti  with  unMmini$ked  gbrf, 
diipeUing  theghom.  He^  wham  the  mmdaUme  canpercavCf  whose  esscnes 
dudes  the  external  organs^  who  has  no  vidblepartSy  who  exists  fr%m  etm^ 
miy^  eoen  hey  the  sonl  cf  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  con^fn'ohindy  shorn 
forth  in  person. 

He,  havmg  wittit^  toproduce  utrious  beings  from  his  own  dtoine  substam^ 
first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed  m  them  a  productive  soaL 
The  seed  became  an  fgg,  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  the  luminary  with  a 
thousand  beams :  and  in  that  egg  he  was  bom  himse^,  in  the  form  tfBrak* 
ma,  the  great  forefather  (fall  sprits.  The  waters  are  caUed  nara,  because 
they  were  the  production  of  Nara  or  the  Spirit  tf  God:  and,  since  thty 
were  his  first  ayana  or  place  of  motion,  he  is  thence  named  Nor  ay  ana  or 
moving  on  the  waters. 

From  that  which  is  the  first  cause,  not  the  obfecttf  sense,  existing  every 
where  in  substance,  not  existing  to  our  peraftion,  without  beginning  or 
end,  was  produced  the  divine  malcy  famed  in  all  worlds  under  the  sfpMition 
of  Brahma.  In  that  egg  the  great  power  sat  inactive  a  whole  year  of  Ae 
creator  ;  at  the  dose  of  which,  by  his  thought  alone,  he  caused  the  egg  to 
£vide  itseff  And  from  its  two  dhirions  he  framed  the  heaven  above,  and 
the  earth  beneath :  in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtle  ether,  the  tight  regions, 
and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  the  waters.  From  the  supr&sie  soul  he  drew 
forth  Mind,  existing  substantially,  though  unpercdved  by  sense,  immaterial : 
and,  before  Mind  or  the  reasoning  power,  he  produced  Consciousness,  the 
internal  monitor,  the  f^ler.  And  before  them  both  he  produced  the  great 
Principle  of  the  soul,  or  first  expansion  of  the  divine  idea-^He  framed  all 
creatures — 

From  his  image,  or  appearance  in  visible  nature,  proceed  the  great  ele- 
ments, endued  with  peculiar  powers,  and  Mind  with  operations  infinitely 
subtle,  t/ic  unperishable  cause  of  all  creotedforms.  This  universe  therefore 
is  compacted  from  the  minute  portions  of  those  seven  divine  and  active  prin- 
ciples, the  great  Soul  or  first  emanation,  Consciousness,  and  five  perceptiotis  ; 
a  mutable  universefrom  immutable  ideas — 

He  too  first  assigned  to  all  creatures  distinct  names,  distinct  acts,  and 
distinct  occupations — He,  the  supreme  ruler,  created  an  assemblage  of  in- 
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ftnor  deitiesj  with  Arine  attribute  mid  pare  s&uls^  md  a  number  qf  genii  cvAt.  y$, 
esfuisitefy  delicate :  and  he  prescribed  the  sacrifice  ordained /rem  the  begin- 
mng—Hegwoe  being  to  time^  and  the  divisions  of  time;  to  the  stars  also, 
and  to  the  planets  ;  to  rivers^  oceans,  and  mountains  ;  to  level  plains,  and 
uneven  valUes  ;  to  devotion,  speech,  complacency,  desire,  and  wrath  ;  and  to 
the  creation,  which  shall  presently  be  mentioned:  for  hemiUed  the  existence 
cfall  those  created  things. 

For  the  sake  of  distinguishing  actions^  he  made  a  total  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  ;  and  enured  these  sentient  creatures  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
cold  and  heat,  and  other  opposite  pairs.  With  very  minute  transformMe 
portions  of  the  Jive  elements,  all  this  perceptible  world  was  composed  in  Jit 
order.  And,  in  whatever  occupation  the  supreme  lord  Jirst  employed  any 
vital  soul,  to  that  occupation  the  same  soul  attaches  itself  spontaneously, 
when  it  receives  a  new  body  agaim  and  again.  Whatever  quality,  noxkms  or 
innocent,  harsh  or  nuld,  unjust  or  Just,  false  or  true,  he  cmf erred  on  any 
thing  at  its  creation;  the  same  fuoHty  enters  it  of  course  on  its  future 
births — 

That  the  human  race  might  be  nmMpBed,  he  caused  the  Brahmen,  the 
Cshatrya, '  the  Vmsya,  and  the  Sudra,  *  to  proceedfrom  his  mouth,  his  arm, 
his  thighj  and  his  foot.  Hadng  divided  his  own  substance,  the  mighty  power 
became  half  male,  ha^ female,  or  nature  active  and  passive  ;  and  from  that 
femak  he  produced  Virqj.  Know  me,  O  most  CMcllent  ^  Brahmens,  to  be 
that  person,  whom  the  nude  power  Vtr^^  having  performed  austere  devo- 
tion, produced  by  himse^  me,  the  secondary  framer  of  ail  this  visible  world. 

It  was  I,  who,  desirous  of  giving  birth  to  a  race  ofmeti,  performed  very 
d^icult  religious  duties,  and  Jirst  produced  ten  lords  if  created  beings,  emi- 
nent in  holiness— They ^  abundant  in  glory,  produced  seven  other  Menus,  to* 
get  her  with  deities,  and  the  mansions  of  deities,  and  great  sages  unlimited 
in  power,  benevolent  genU,  and  force  giants,  bloodthirsty  savages,  heavenly 
choristers,  nymphs  and  demons,  huge  serpents  and  snahes  of  smaller  size, 

■ 

'  It  is  sometiraet  written  in  a  more  pranoniiceftble  form  Kettrttot  Cuiiree. 
^  Tbcfe  are  the  four  great  Hindoo  caatn,  the  prieft,  tbe  eoUier  or  military  noblcmao,  tht 
tradeimaB,  and  the  labourtr. 
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birds  of  mighty  wing^  and  separate  con^nmies  of  Pitris  or  progemtors  of 
mankind,  Ughinings  and  thunder-bolts^  chads  and  coloured  bows  of  Indra, 
foiling  mettorsy  earth-rending  vapours,  comets,  and  luminaries  of  various 
degrees,  horse  foced  sylvans,  apes,Jish,  and  a  variety  of  birds,  tame  cattle, 
deer,  men,  and  ravenous  beasts  with  two  raujs  of  teeth,  smaU  and  large  rep- 
tiles,  moths,  lice,  fleas,  and  common  flies,  with  every  biting  gnat,  and  t m- 
nuroeable  substances  of  distinct  sorts. 

Thus  was  this  whole  assemblage  of  stationary  and  fnoveabk  bodies  foamed 
by  those  high-minded  beings,  through  the  force  of  their  own  devotion  and  at 
my  command,  with  separate  actions  allotted  to  each—* 

All  transmigrations,  recorded  in  sacred  books,  from  the  state  of  Brahma 
to  that  of  plants,  happen  continually  in  this  tremendous  world  of  beings ;  a  " 
xoorld  always  tending  to  decay.     He,  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible 
having  thus  created  both  me  and  this  universe,  was  again  absorbed  in  the 
supreme  spirit,  charging  the  time  of  energy  for  the  time  gf  repose.    When 
that  power  awakes,  then  has  this  world  its  foil  expansion ;  but,  when  he 
slumbers  with  a  tranquil  spirit,  then  the  whole  system  fades  aroay.     For, 
while  he  reposes  as  it  were  in  calm  sleep,  embodied  spirits,  endued  with  prin- 
ciples of  action,  depart  from  their  several  acts,  and  the  mind  itself  becomes 
inert :  and,  when  they  once  are  absorbed  in  that .  supreme  essence,  then  the 
divine  soul  of  all  beings  withdraws  his  energy,  and  placidly  slumbers.   Then 
too  this  vital  soul  of  created  bodies,  wiih  all  tfie  organs^  sense  and  of  action, 
remains  long  immersed  in  the  first  idea  or  in  darkness,  and  performs  not  its 
natural  functions,  but  migrates  from  its  corporeal  frame.    When,   being 
again  composed  of  minute  elementary  principles,  it  enters  at  once  into  vege-- 

table  or  animal  seed,  it  then  assumes  a  new  form.     Thus  that  immutable 
power,  by  waking  and  reposing  alternately,  revivifies  and  destroys  in  eternal 

succession,  this  whole  assemblage  of  locomotive  and  immoveable  creatures. 
He,  having  enacted  this  code  of  laxvs,  himself  taught  it  fully  to  me  in  the 

beginning :  afterwards  I  taught  it  to  Marichi  and  the  nine  other  holy  sages. 

This  my  son  Bhrigu  will  repeat  the  divine  code  to  you  without  omission;  for 

that  sage  learnedfrom  me  to  recite  the  whole  of  it. 

Bhrigu,  great  and  wise,  having  thus  been  appointed  by  Menu  to  promulge 

his  laivs,  addressed  all  the  Rishis  with  an  affectionate  mind,  saying:  Hecir! 
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From  this  Menu,  named  Swayambhuva  or  sprung  from  the  self-cvistentj  ^'^'^  ^* 
came  sijc  descendants,  or  Menus,  each  giving  birth  to  a  race  of  his  own,  all 
exalted  in  dignity,  eminent  in  power — The  seven  Menus  (or  those  first  crea- 
ted, who  are  to  be  followed  by  seven  more),  of  whom  Swayambhuva  is  the 
chief,  have  produced  and  supported  this  world  of  moving  and  stationary  be- 
ings, each  in  his  own  antara  orihe  period  of  his  reigtC — There  are  number- 
less Menwantaras  ;  creations  also  and  destructions  of  worlds,  innumerable: 
the  being  supremely  exalted  pet  forms  all  this,  with  as  much  ease,  as  if  in 
sport;  again  and  again,  for  the  sake  qfconforring  happiness^ 

1.  We  might  easily  be  led  to  imagine  by  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  exor- 
dium of  the  preceding  cosmogony,  that  the  Hindoos  ascribed  tlie  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  true  God,  and  that  the  Institutes  of  Menu  treated  exclusively 
of  the  same  primeval  transactions  as  those  detailed  in  the  banning  of  the 
book  of  Genesis :  but,  if  we  advance  furtlier  and  carefully  attend  to  the  ge- 
neral drift  of  the  whole,  we  shall  find  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

The  imagined  supreme  being  is  represented  as  casting  a  seed  into  the  all- 
prevailing  waters :  the  seed  becomes  an  egg,  floating  upon  their  surface :  and 
the  creator  is  himself  born  in  the  character  of  Brahma,  the  universal  father 
of  spirits,  out  of  that  egg,  after  he  had  sat  inactive  within  it  during  the  space 
of  a  great  year.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  thus  floating  on  the  waters, 
he  receives  the  name  of  Narayana :  which  is  also  a  title  of  Vishnou,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reason;  that  kindred  deity  being  similarly  de- 
scribed, as  floating  in  a  state  of  deep  repose  on  the  surface  of  the  vast  abyss, 
during  the  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds,  either  in  an  egg,  or  on 
the  navicular  leaf  of  the  Banian  tree,  or  on  a  mighty  serpent  coiled  up  in 
the  form  of  a  boat.  Now  the  characters  of  Brahma  and  Vishnou  are  allowed 
by  the  Hindoo  mythologbts  to  melt  into  each  other,  and  both  again  to  melt 
into  that  of  Siva ;  so  that  their  Trimurti  being  really  but  one  deity  who  tripli- 
cates himself,  whatever  is  true  of  the  one  is  equally  true  of  all.  But  Siva 
floats  in  the  ship  Argha  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge:  consequently,  the 
floating  of  Brahma  and  Vbhnou  in  the  several  marine  vehicles  in  which  they 
are  placed  must  mean  the  very  same  as  the  voyage  of  Siva  in  the  Argha. 

Thus  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Hindoo  history  of  the 

'  Here  follows  the  monttroos  chronological  system  of  the  Hindoos. 
*  instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  i. 
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>M<  X.  crtetion  is  l^gely  inttrttdligled  #ith  allusions  to  the  deltige,  fMt  tte  ittlA^ed 
creator  is  tio  oilier  than  the  great  fother,  and  that  the  yeaf  during  ivbi£h 
be  is  inclosed  within  the  Abating  egg  has  been  botrdwed  frbnk  tiie  yeaf  duriiig 
#hicU  Noah  was  shut  bp  in  the  Ark. 

S.  This  uHll  be  yet  further  evident,  if  we  consider  the  charadldl*  of  Medtt. 
Tht  personage,  to  whom  the  Ihstitiites  are  ascribed,  is  th^  fitsit  MenU  or 
Menu-Swayambhuva.  But  Alenu*Swayambhuva  is  certainly  Adam,  as  the 
s^venfti  Menu  or  Menu-Vaivaswata  is  ho  less  certaitily  Noah.  Now  in  tlie 
persons  of  Swayambhuirii  and  his  three  sons  the  Hindoo  Trlitiurti  b  believed 
to  have  been  incarnate :  and,  sinte  exactly  the  same  events  tak<g  place  and 
die  Same  persons  reappear  at  the  commencement  of  every  wdtld,  we  miist 
deem  tiie  Trimurti  to  have  been  similarly  incamftte  In  Vaivaswata  and  his 
thite  sdns*  Hence,  as  the  imagined  creator  fitoviSs  t6  be  th6  egg-bom 
Brahma;  so  Bnihida  himself,  in  conjunction  ivith  Vishnou  and  Siva,  proves 
to  be  the  triplicated  Swayambhuva. 

Accordingly,  ^e  are  told,  that  Brahma  is  inan  botli  dellectively  and  indi< 
Vidually ;  and  thete  axe  certain  parts  of  his  history,  Which  clearly  demom 
Strate  him  to  have  been  the  first  man.     In  his  h^ttaajihtoditic  quality,  he 
identifies  himself  ^dth  Siva,  with  the  Orphic  Jupiter,  btid  with  the  great  fa- 
ther wheresoever  wwshipped.     He  is  the  same  also  bs  Viriey  his  supjiosed 
son,  and  Viraj  agaih  is  the  same  as  Menu :  for  ekacily  the  same  actions  aire 
given  to  Viraj,  which  are  also  given  to  Brahma.     lii  &  curious  passage  in 
the  Yajur  Veda,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  Viraj,  like 
Brahma,  appears  as  an  hermaphrodite,  and  then  divides  himself  into  man 
and  woman :  from  this  pair  is  descended  the  whole  human  race.     The  man 
and  the  woman  next  successively  assume  the  fonris  of  different  animals :  and 
from  the  sevieral  pairs,  into  which  they  are  metamorphosed,  is  produced  the 
brute  creatioh.     Much  the  satne  idea  is  entettdned  of  the  first  Menu ;  who, 
Us  1  have  just  observed,  is  Brahma  incarnate,  and  consequently  is  one  per- 
Sdh  hd&k  with  Viraj  and   the  pretended  demiurget    Menu  produces  from 
himsdlf  a  daughtei:  ilamed  Satarupa^  and  by  ah  incestuous  connection  with 
her  becomes  the  parent  of  all  mankind :  ih  a  siitailar  manner,  Viraj  produces 
from  himsdf  a  female ;  who  at  first  hesitates  to  admit  his  embraces  lest  she 
should  incur  the  guilt  of  incest,  but  who  afterwards  by  a  varied  intercourse 
with  him  becomes  the  universal  mother  both  of  men  and  animals.    Thus,  as 
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the  demiurgei  Brahma,  Menu,  and  Viraj,  all  melt  mto  each  other,  and  are  ^"^*  ^« 
evideDtly,  as  the  Hindoo  theologists  declare  and  as  their  own  actions  testify, 
ooe  ai^d  the  same  person  ;  so  we  may  rest  assured,  that  that  person  is  no 
ffiher  than  Ihe  great  father,  who  was  believed  to  appear  with  his  three  sons 
at  tlie  commencement  of  every  world,  and  to  whom  the  office  of  creation  or 
rather  of  renovation  is  ascribed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real  first  cause. 

With  this  opinion  the  whole  of  tlie  preceding  cosmogony  exactly  accords. 
We  are  told  indeed,  and  we  might  be  hastily  led  to  imagine,  that  it  was  really 
a  history  of  the  creation ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exordium 
of  Genesb  is  properly  a  history  of  the  creation :  but,  as  we  proceed,  we 
find  that  it  treats  but  of  one  creation  among  thousands ;  and,  as  all  tliose 
libousands  are  exactly  similar,  an  account  of  one  is  in  effect  an  account  of 
Ihem  all.  Hence,  as  the  Hindoos  believe  that  the  process  of  the  creation 
over  which  Adam  presided  exactly  resembled  that  of  the  creation  over  which 
Noah  presides,  their  co«nogony  is  more  or  less  a  history  of  the  renovation  of 
the  earth  after  the  deluge ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  their  account  of  die 
deluge  is  more  or  less  a  cosmogony. 

3.  That  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  cosmogony  is  a  just  one, 
immely  that  it  has  throughout  a  double  reference  to  the  creation  and  the  de- 
luge in  consequence  of  the  received  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  simflar  woHds, 
is  manifest  from  the  following  compressed  statement  which  Sonnerat  exhi- 
bits of  Hindoo  philosophy. 

On  the  death  of  Brahma^  all  the  worlds  will  suffer  a  deluge :  all  the 
Andons  will  be  broken :  and  Cailasa  and  Vaicontha  (or  the  hi^est  summit 
of  mount  Mem  which  towers  above  the  surrounding  waters,  and  the  floating 
Paradise  of  Vishnou  in  the  sea  of  milk  where  he  reposes  on  the  bosom  of 
Lacshmi ;  in  other  words,  mount  Ararat  and  the  Aik)  wUl  on/y  remmn.  At 
that  time,  Vishnou,  taking  a  leaf  of  the  tree  called  Allemaron,  will  place 
himself  on  the  leaf  under  the  figure  of  a  very  little  child,  and  thus  float  on 
the  sea  of  milk  sucking  the  toe  of  his  right  foot.*  He  will  remain  in  this 
posture,  until  Brahma  anew  comes forHi  from  his  navel  in  a  tamarindJUmer. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  ages  and  worlds  succeed  each  other,  and  are  perpcktaUy 
renewed.^ 

'  A  rude  attempt  to  mould  the  body  of  the  deity  into  the  form  of  a  circle. 
*  SonncraL  vol.  u  p.  S2&  apad  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  103. 
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The  inftuicy  of  the  {loating  Vishnou  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  infanqr  of 
the  solar  god  of  die  Egyptians,  who  was  represented  as  a  child  floadng  in 
the  calix  of  the  lotos.     Such  a  mode  of  exhibiting  him  alludes  very  plainly 
to  the  regeneration  of  the  great  father :  who,  in  the  capacity  of  one  bom 
again  from  the  womb  of  his  mother  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  world,  is 
thence  consistently  enough  depicted  as  an  infant.     From  this  source  origi- 
nated the  fable  of  the  mfant  Bacchus  being'exposed  in  an  ark  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ocean,  and  a  variety  of  other  kindred  tales  respectmg  the  supposed 
infancy  of  the  gods.     The  fable  indeed  of  Bacchus  affords  an  excellent  com- 
ment both  on  the  Hindoo  and  the  Egyptian  legend.     What  Sonnerat  calls 
the  Allemaron  leaf  is  the  leaf  of  the  Banian  tree :  and  the  tamarind  flower, 
which  he  describes  as  being  the  watery  cradle  of  Brahma,  is  in  reality  the  cup 
of  the  lotos.     Mr.  Moor  rightly  conjectures,  that  the  leaf  and  the  lotos  mean 
the  same  thing.     But  that  thing,  as  we  learn  from  the  more  literal  Greek 
fable,  is  an  ark,  which  was  set  afloat  on  the  sea :  and,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Greek  fable,  the  lotos  is  declared  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  a  symbol  of 
the  ship  Argha,  which  safely  bore  the  god  Siva  over  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
4.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  present  cosmogony  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  confusion  respecting  the  genealogy  of  Menu's  descendants.     Sway- 
ambhuva  is  described,  as  first  producing  ten  lords  of  created  beings ;  who 
again,  in  their  turn,  produce  seven  other  Menus:  yet  the  head  of  the  seven 
Menus  is  Swayambhuva  himself;  from  whom  accordingly,  it  is  afterwards 
said,  that  the  six  younger  Menus  were  successively  born. 

The  best  method  of  solving  this  difficulty  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
ford.  Let  the  seven  Menus,  produced  from  the  ten  lords,  be  the  same  as 
the  seven  Rishis,  who,  when  each  successive  world  is  destroyed  by  a  deluge, 
are  the  companions  of  Menu  in  the  ark:  and  the  whole  confusion  will  be  re- 
moved in  a  manner  perfectly  according  witli  the  scriptural  account.  In  this 
case,  Menu-Swayambhuva  or  Menu-Adima  will  be  Adam,  as  both  his  name 
and  his  history  indeed  evidently  shew  him  to  be :  the  ten  lords  descended 
from  him  will  be  the  ten  generations  of  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah :  and 
the  seven  Menus,  or  more  properly  the  seven  Rishis,  who  succeed  the  ten 
.  lords,  and  who  are  therefore  contemporary  with  Menu-Vaivaswata  or  Noah, 

will  be,  as  their  history  equally  shews,  the  family  of  the  arkite  great  father, 
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inasmuch  as  they  are  jointly  preserved  with  him  in  a  ship  from  the  fury  of    »^* 

the  deluge. 
5.  I  take  it  that  Menu,  whether  considered  as  Adam  or  as  Noah^  is  in 

reality  the  head  of  that  curious  triad  of  abstract  ideas  (if  I  may  so  speak), 
which  the  speculative  Hindoos  have  introduced  so  conspicuously  into  their 
cosmogony.  We  are  told,  that  from  the  great  Soul,  that  is  from  the  great 
fittheri  who  was  believed  to  be  at  once  the  Soul  of  the  World  and  the  univer- 
sal parent  of  human  souls,  Brahma  produced  a  triad  consisting  of  Mind, 
Consciousness,  and  psychic  Principle. 

This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  mere  philosophical  refinement  almost  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Platonists,  who  educed  from  the  elder  Nous  or  Mind 
three  younger  Noes.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the 
signification  of  the  word  MenUj  the  import  of  which  in  the  Sanscrit  is  Mind : 
so  that,  when  we  are  taught  that  Mind  was  generated  from  the  great  Soul,  we 
are  in  effect  taught  that  Menu  was  thus  generated.  Such  refinements,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  arose  from  the  character  of  Mind  or  Intellect  being 
attributed  to  the  great  father  in  contradistinction  to  inert  Matter,  which  was 
sometimes  given  to  him  as  a  body  and  sometimes  as  a  consort  Agreeably 
to  these  notions,  we  may  observe,  that,  while  Brahma  is  awake,  the  world 
is  said  to  have  its  full  expansion ;  but,  when  he  slumbers,  the  whole  system 
fades  away.  Then  every  soul,  which  had  emanated  from  him,  is  absorbed 
into  his  essence:  all  things  are  resolved  into  their  first  principles:  and  the 
world,  his  visible  imag^  ceases  to  exist,  until  the  deity  awakes  from  his  placid 
slumber,  and  a  new  order  of  things  commences  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
had  preceded  it. 

VIII.  The  cosmogony  of  China  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  Hindostan. 

The  first  of  men  was  Puoncu.  He  was  born  out  of  chaos,  as  it  were  out 
of  an  egg.  From  the  shell  of  this  egg,  in  the  deep  gloom  of  night,  were 
formed  the  heavens ;  from  the  white  of  it  was  made  the  atmosphere;  and  from 
tlie  yolk,  the  earth.  In  point  of  order,  the  heavens  were  first  created ;  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  next  laid ;  the  atmosphere  was  then  diffused 
round  the  liabitable  globe;  and  last  of  all  men  were  called  into  existence.^ 

1.  Most  of  the  remarks,  which  have  been  made  on  the  Hindoo  cosmo- 
gony, are  equally  applicable  to  this :  and  the  character  of  Puoncu  in  parti- 
cular decidedly  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  Braliuia.     The  ex- 

'  Martin.  Hist.  Sin.  lib.  i.  p.  13. 
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^^^^  ^  acdj  similar  biitk  of  eodi  finom  the  sacred  egg  indisputaUy  profes  then  to 
be  the  same  person.  Now  I  have  contended^  that  Brahma,  thon^  cepr&> 
sented  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  creator,  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  great 
father ;  who  appears  with  his  three  sons  at  the  commencement  of  each  world, 
and  from  whom  Ifae  whole  haman  race  is  descended.  AgreeaUy  to  thb  opi- 
nioni  the  Chinese  inform  us,  that  the  ^-bom  Puoncu,  who  dearly  most  be 
identified  witii  Bralmm,  n  neither  a  god  nor  a  creator,  but  merdy  the  first  of 
men.  Arguing  firom  tiie  analogy  of  other  cosmogonies,  I  apprehend,  that 
Puoncu  unites  in  his  own  person  the  characters  both  of  Adam  and  Noah :  in 
other  words,  he  is  that  great  universal  fether,  who  was  thought  to  be  sue- 
cessivdy  produced  in  a  human  form,  at  the  beginning  of  every  worlds  from 
the  egg  which  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  circumfluent  ocean  during  the  in- 
termediate period  of  a  divine  year. 

2.  Further  li^  is  thrown  on  the  cosmogony  of  the  Chinese  by  some  cu- 
rious passages  in  their  book  Y-king.  This  volume  is  said  to  be  as  old  as 
Confodus,  who  flourished  five  centuries  b^ore  Christ :  and  it  is  the  most 
andent,  the  most  obscure,  and  the  most  esteemed,  of  all  their  national  re- 
cords. The  word  Y-king  signifies  the  book  of  Y:  and  the  book  received  its 
name  from  the  mystery  of  which  it  treats ;  for  the  mystery  in  question  was 
hieroglyphically  represented  by  a  figure,  resembling  the  Greek  T  or  the  Ro- 
man Y. 

This  book  teaches,  that  the  heaven  and  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and 
therefore  much  more  the  human  race :  that,  after  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
all  material  things  were  formed :  then,  male  and  female ;  and  then,  husband 
and  wife :  that  (what  they  call)  the  great  Term,  is  the  great  Unity  and  the 
great  Y :  that  Y  has  neither  body  nor  figure :  and  that  all,  whidi  have  body 
and  figure,  were  made  by  that  which  has  neither  body  nor  figure.  It  forther 
teaches,  that  tile  great  Term  or  the  great  Unity  comprehends  three :  and  it 
describes  this  comprehension  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  one  is  three, 
and  that  the  three  are  one.  Tao,  it  informs  us,  is  Life :  tiie  first  has  produced 
the  second :  the  txvo  have  produced  the  third :  and  the  three  have  made  all 
things.  He,  whom  the  spirit  perceiveth  and  whom  the  eye  cannot  see,  is 
called  Y.  This  character  Y  is  explained  by  Hin-chin  in  the  following  words: 
At  the  first  beginnings  Reason  subsisted  in  the  Unity :  that  is  it,  which  made 
and  divided  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  which  changed  and  perfected  all  things.^ 

'  Mcmoires  Chinoisapud  Bryant  in  Phil.  Jud.  p.  S$5— 287. 
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8.  Mr.  Bryailt  is  willing  to  refer  the  preceding  tradition  to  the  knowledge     ^^'  ^' 
which  the  Chinese  had  of  the  triple  nature  of  God.     In  tliis  opinion  I  find 
it  impossible  to  agree  with  him. 

The  triad  of  the  Chinese  is  described  in  terms  so  exactly  similar  to  thos^, 
by  which  the  Hindoos  set  forth  the  attributes  of  their  Trimurti,  that  we  can 
fM^rcely,  I  think,  doubt,  that  whatever  the  one  means  the  other  must  aldO 
mean.  Now  the  Hindoo  Trimurti,  springing  from  the  unity  of  a  yet  more 
ancient  god,  is  believed  to  become  incarnate,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
new  world,  in  the  persons  of  Menu  and  his  three  sons.  But  Menu  is  that 
great  father ;  who,  immortal  in  his  nature  and  perpetually  reappearing,  h 
said  at  the  close  of  each  mundane  system  to  be  preserved  with  seven  com- 
panions in  an  ark  from  the  fury  of  an  universal  deluge.  Hence  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  by  the  Hindoo  Trimurti  we  are  to  understand  the  great 
father  triplicating  himself,  or  (in  other  words)  begetting  three  sons^  at  the 
beginning  of  every  similar  renovated  world.  The  triplication  itself  they  are 
wont  to  style  delusion  ;  intimating,  that  all  things  really  spring  from  the  unity 
of  the  great  father,  and  that  liis  three  sons  or  three  powers  are  such  mere 
varied  multiplications  of  hiinself  that  they  are  mutually  the  same  with  each 
Other  and  collectively  the  same  with  the  paternal  unity. 

Precisely  similar  are  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  Chinese  triad.  The 
three  are  virtually  identified  with  the  one,  and  the  one  is  virtually  identified 
with  the  three.  To  this  triplicated  monad,  as  was  universally  the  case 
throughput  the  pagan  world  with  respect  to  the  great  father,  the  office  of 
creator  is  ascribed :  and  we  may  observe  exactly  the  same  notions  concerning 
Reason  or  Intellect  or  Mind  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  as  those  which 
make  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  systems  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Greek 
Platonists.  Reason,  we  are  told,  subsisted  at  first  in  the  Unity.  This 
Rtason  is  the  Mind  or  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Kaus  of  the  Orphic 
iind  Platonic  philosophers :  for  the  Chinese  Reason  afterwards  triplicates  itself, 
predsely  in  the  same  manner,  as  Menu  (in  whom^the  Trimurti  is  incarnate) 
begets  three  sons,  and  as  Ntms  produces  three  younger  demiurgic  NoBs, 
By  Reason  subsisting  in  the  Umty^  they  meant  the  great  father  considered 
as  the  Soul  or  Intellectual  Principk of  the  Universe:  and,  by  the  same  Rea^ 
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ton  muUijXkd  into  three,  tbey  meant  the  great  transmigrating  Jifther  (if  the 
hunum  race  at  the  head  of  his  triple  offspring. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  Uiey  plainly  invented  the  hieioglyphical  figure 
Y  to  exhibit  this  mystic  union  of  their  three  in  one. 

4.  The  propriety  of  this  opinion  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  yet  further 
established  by  inquiring  a  little  more  minutely  into  thfe  character  of  the  Chi- 
nese triad. 

In  the  le^nd,  as  translated  by  the  author  of  the  Memmres  Chinois  and  as 
cited  above,  three  persons  only  are  mentioned,  of  whom  Tao  or  Ufe  is  the 
first :  but  in  the  same  legend,  as  it  is  rendered  both  by  du  Halde  and  le 
Compte,  four  persons  are  mentioned,  of  whom  the  three  younger,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hindoo  and  Platonic  triads,  proceed  fiom  a  fourth  anterior  to 
them.  According  to  du  Halde,  Tao  or  Reason  hath  produced  one,  one 
hath  produced  two,  two  have  produced  three,  and  three  have  produced  alt 
things.^  According  to  le  Compte,  Eterfial  Reason  produced  one,  one  pro- 
duced two,  two  produced  three,  and  three  produced  all  things.^ 

Here  we  have  Reason  or  Mind  placed  at  the  head  of  the  triad  which  ema* 
nates  from  it ;  that  Reason,  which,  as  I  liave  just  observed,  the  pagans  con- 
stantly identify  with  the  great  father,  and  which  they  represent  as  the  ani« 
mating  Soul  of  the  World.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  generation  as 
this,  while  it  accurately  corresponds  in  point  of  number  with  the  great  father 
and  his  three  sons,  does  by  no  means  agree  with  what  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve respecting  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Trinity.  Yet  such  is  the  very  gene- 
ration, which  is  set  forth  in  the  book  Y-king :  for  the  great  Term  is  said  to 
be  at  once  the  great  Unity  and  the  great  Y;  the  Unity  comprehending  within 
itself  the  Triad,  and  the  Triad  emanating  from  the  Unity. 

Nor  is  this  all :  we  are  further  taught,  in  exact  accordance  with  those  spe- 
culations of  the  pagans  which  constituted  tlie  very  basis  of  their  mythology, 
that,  powerful  as  the  great  Term  is  supposed  to  be,  his  existence  has  never- 
theless in  one  sense  had  a  commencement.  JFe  must  know,  says  Vang- 
Chin  in  his  commentary,  that,  in  the  begifumig,  whcji  as  yet  the  great  Term 

■  Du  Haldc's  Hist,  of  China,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
'LeCompte's  Journ.  through  Chin.  p.  31 S. 
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ir^^  not  in  beings  there  existed  an  active  and  inexhaustibk  Reason^  which 
no  image  can  represent^  which  no  name  can  designate^  which  is  infinite 
in  coery  respect^  and  to  which  fiothing  can  be  added.^  The  non-existence 
of  the  Term,  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  relates,  I  apprehend,  to  that 
supposed  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds,  when  both  the  de- 
miurgic triad  and  the  whole  Universe  are  absorbed  into  the  single  essence  of 
the  great  father.  At  that  time,  Reason  or  Intellect  or  Mind,  the  caba- 
listic name  of  the  paternal  unity  considered  as  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
alone  exists,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  either  in  the  egg  or  on  the 
lotos  or  in  the  sacred  ship,  and  either  sunk  in  a  state  of  deep  repose  or 
engaged  in  profound  meditation  upon  his  own  nature.  When  the  hour  of 
creation  arrives,  then  he  changes  the  season  of  rest  for  the  season  of 
energy.  First  he  produces  from  himself  the  mysterious  triad  of  the  great 
Term:  and  afterwards,  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  triad,  he  calls  the 
Universe  into  renovated  existence. 

This,  judging  both  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Chinese  cosmogony  and 
from  the  analogy  of  other  parallel  gentile  systems,  is  meant,  I  have  little 
doubt,  by  the  solitary  existence  of  Reason  or  Mind,  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Nous  of  tlie  Platonists,  previous  to  the  birth  of  that  great  triplicated 
Term,  who  is  represented  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

IX.  From  China  we  may  pass  to  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Japan  :  and 
here  again  we  shall  6nd  the  cosmogony  to  be  deeply  tinctured  with  dilu- 
vianism.    « 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Sintoists,  the  most  ancient  sect  of  idola- 
ters in  that  country,  all  things  indeed  originated  from  a  chaos  :  but  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  legend  shews  with  sufficient  plainness,  that  the  chaos  al- 
luded to  is  that  produced  by  the  flood  ;  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  properly, 
by  that  flood  which  was  equally  supposed  to  precede  eoery  mundane  reno- 
vation. It  is  said,  in  their  mysterious  book  Odaiki,  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  opening  of  aU  things^  a  chaos  floated^  as  Jishes  swim  in 
the  water  for  pleasure.  *Out  of  this  chaos  arose  a  thing  like  a  prickle, 
movegble  and  transformable.     This  thing  became  a   soul  or  spirit :  and 

'  Mem.  ChiD.  apud  Bryant  in  Phil.  Jud.  p.  2S7. 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.    I.  2  1 
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this  Spirit  is  catted  Kumto-Ko-L ats-Na-Mikotto.^  He  was  the  first  of 
the  seven  origiDal  spirits,  whom  they  divide  into  the  three  ^der  and  ti» 
four  younger.  The  three  elder  are  said  to  have  had  no  wives:  but 
the  four  youngs  had  each  his  proper  consort.  The  last  of  them  is  held 
in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Japanese  as  being  the  parent  of  the  second 
race  of  hero-gods,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  five  in  number,  but  io^ 
ferior  both  in  purity  and  dignity  to  the  first  race.  Respectbg  the  ori- 
gin of  the  third  race  or  that  of  ordinary  men,  there  appears,  so  &r  as  I  am 
able  to  collect  from  Koempfer,  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them  ; 
some  deducing  it  from  the  eldest  of  the  five  hero-gods  of  the  second  race^ 
and  some  from  the  youngest  of  them.  The  lives  of  the  first  race  they  ex* 
tend  to  an  enormous  term  of  years  :  the  lives  of  the  second  race  they  di^ 
minish  in  length ;  yet,  diminished  as  they  are,  they  frur  exceed  the  duration^ 
to  which  human  life  is  now  limited.  The  hereditary  ecdesiastical  emperors 
of  the  Japanese  claim  their  right  to  dominion  by  the  patriarchal  tenure  df 
primogeniture  in  a  direct  line  from  these  two  successive  races  of  hero- 
gods.* 

1 .  The  very  first  expression  in  this  cosmogony  is  familiar  to  thoset,  who 
are  in  the  least  accustomed  to  mythological  studies.  Tlicopemf^  rf^ 
things,  with  which  the  Japanese  history  of  the  creation  commences,  relates, 
I  have  no  doubts  to  the  bursting  or  opening  of  the  sacred  ^g,  from  which 
the  greattriplicated  father  and  the  whole  world  are  equally  produced.  But^ 
as  that  egg  is  a  symbol  of  double  import  representing  both  the  World  and 
the  Ark ;  the  notion  of  its  having  once  been  opened  and  of  the  whole  Uni- 
verse having  proceeded  from  its  interior,  after  it  had  floated  a  divine  year 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  must  have  chiefly  originated  from  the  opening 
of  the  door  in  the  Ark  and  from  the  egress  of  all  the  living  creatures  and 
vegetable  seeds,  which  had  been  preserved  of  the  first  ci^eation,  and  which 
constituted  the  rudiments  of  the  second.  Hence  the  great  diluvian  patriarch, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  out  of  the  opening  egg,  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  BaaUPeor  or  the  lord  of  opening:  and,  from  an  idea  tlmt  the 

'  Koeropfcr's  Hist,  of  Japan,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

*  Kcempfei^B  Hist,  of  Jap.  b.  i.  c.  7*  b.  ii.  c.  1.  \ 
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Ark  was  aD  universal  mother,  he  was  considered  as  the  masculine  principle  ^"^*  ^* 
of  generation,  and  was  adored  by  liis  apostate  descendants  with  all  the 
abominations  of  the  phallic  worship/  Hence  also  Mylitta  or  VenuSi  the 
goddess  of  the  Ark,  was  called  Prothyrha  or  the  tutelary  patroness  rf  the 
door;  and,  being  ever  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  the  great  father,  was  es- 
teemed the  female  principle  of  generation.  And  hence  Janus,  whose  history 
proves  him  to  be  the  same  as  Noah,  was  venerated  as  a  divmity,  who  pre- 
sided over  doors,  and  who  was  connected  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  shutting 
and  opening. 

2.  The  long  lives  ascribed  to  the  seven  great  spirits,  and  the  shorter  lives 
ascribed  to  their  five  successors  though  still  of  a  duration  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  present  life  of  man,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  teach  us  the  true 
eras  of  these  Japanese  demigods :  we  have  in  fact  only  to  compare  the  fa- 
bulous narrative  with  the  literal  history  of  Moses.  The  life  of  the  human 
race  was  of  the  same  average  length  before  the  deluge :  but,  in  the  very  first 
generation  after  that  awful  catastrophe,  it  began  to  shorten ;  and  its.  gra* 
dual  abbreviation  continued,  until  it  was  ultimately  fixed  at  its  present  aver- 
age length.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  seven  elder  Imro-gods  of  Japan 
must  represent  the  antediluvians,  and  that  the  five  younger  must  shadow  out 
die  yet  long-lived  postdiluvians  ere  the  age  of  man  finally  settled  at  its  pre- 
sent curtailed  duration. 

Such  an  arrangement,  which  seems  to  point  out  its  own  propriety,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  parallel  theory  of  tiie  Hindoos.  I  think  it  evident,  that  the 
seven  primeval  long-lived  spirits  are  the  same  as  the  seven  Menus,  whoee 
series  commences  with  Swayambhuva  or  Adam  and  terminates  with  Vaivas- 
wata  or  Noah,  and  who  clearly  run  parallel  with  the  ten  antediluvian  pa* 
triarchs  or  lords  of  created  beings  though  the  Hindoos  make  them  the  heads 
of  seven  successive  worlds.  For  the  ten  lords  descend  from  Swayambhuvai 
and  the  six  younger  Menus  also  descend  firom  him  :  but  the  ten  lords  are" 
said  to  produce  seven  other  Menus,  whom  (I  think  with  Mr.  Wilibrd)  we 
most  necessarily  identify  with  the  seven  Rishis  that  are  preserved  in  an  ark 
with  Vaivaswata  or  the  seventh   Menu :  hence  ttie  seventh  Menu  must 

'  See  my  Dissert,  on  tht  Cabiri.  voL  ii.  p.  109.  note  k. 
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"^*  ^  cbrOQologiGally  coincide  with  the  tenth  lord;  and  the  series  of  Menus,  how« 
ever  each  may  be  feigned  to  preside  over  his  own  renovated  world,  must  m 
reality  synchronize  with  the  period  between  Adam  and  Noah;  Swayane 
bhuva  (as  I  have  just  observed)  being  certainly  the  former  of  those  patriarcbs, 
and  Vaivaswata  the  latter.  But,  if  the  seven  Menus  be  the  same  as.  the 
seven  long-lived  spirits  of  the  Japanese,  of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt ;  then  those  spirits  must  represent  the  antediluvians ;  a  4xx^ 
elusion,  to  which  we  had  already  been  brought  by  the  circumstance  of  thei^ 
longevity  being  succeeded  by  an  abbreviation  in  the  life  of  man  before  it  was 
finally  reduced  to  its  present  narrow  limits. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Japanese  divide  their  seven  spirits  into  three 
and  four.  I  think  it  most  probable,  that  they  have  adopted  this  arrangn* 
ment  in  order  that  they  might  thus  be  enabled  to  place  a  triad  at  the  head 
of  their  cosmogony ;  for,  like  the  Hindoos,  they  worship  a  triple  god  spring- 
ing out  of  an  egg  that  rests  upon  the  mysterious  lotos.'  They  also  contrived 
by  such  a  plan  to  exhibit  a  complete  ogdoad  of  four  males  and  fouffe* 
males,  corresponding  with  the  two  successive  ogdoads  of  the  Adamitical 
and  Noetic  families :  for  to  each  of  the  four  spirits  they  assign  a  consort 
thus  making  up  the  precise  number  eight. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  chronological  epoch  of  the  five  younger 
hero-gods,  who  with  shortened  lives  succeeded  the  seven  great  spirits,  it 
must  of  course  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  why  the  number  five  has  been 
pitched  up(m  rather  than  any  other  number :  yet  a  conjecture  may  be  ad- 
duced, which  at  least  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility.  As  the  seventh  of  the 
great  spirits  must,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  seventh  Menu,  be  the 
same  as  Noah  ;  and  as  human  life  began  to  shorten  not  with  him,  but  with 
his  sons :  he  must  plainly  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  five  hero- 
gods.  And  again,  since  the  dispersion  from  Babel  took  place  in  the  days 
of  Nimrod,  I  should  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  look  for  any  one  of  them 
posterior  to  the  time  of  that  prince.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Japanese  are  of  Cuthic  or  Scythian  origin ;  at  least  they  seem  to  have 
among  them  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  Cuths  :  hence  we  must  look  for 

■  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  14. 
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the  later  of  their  five  demigods  in  the  line  of  Ham,  rather  than  in  tiiat  of   ^^*  ^' 
either  of  his  brethren.'     If  then  we  inquire  within  these  defined  limits,  we 
shall  find  that  Scripture  furnishes  us  with  exactly  five  patriarchs,  who  with 
shortened  lives  succeed  Noah  the  supposed  seventh  great  spirit :  namely, 
Sbem,  Ham,  Japhet,  Cush,  and  Nimrod. 

I  may  remark,  that  the  idea  of  the  seven  spirits  being  superior  to  men,  and 
yet  being  at  once  their  ancestors  and  of  the  same  chaotic  origin  with  them, 
very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  notion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  their  country 
was  first  ruled  by  the  immortals,  and  with  the  Greek  division  of  the  intdli- 
gent  beings  who  sprang  from  chaos  into  the  immortal  gods  and  mortal 
men. 

X.  The  Greek  accounts  of  the  cosmogony  indeed  appear  evidently  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  systems  of  more  ancient  nations,  whether  they 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  or  of  the  poets.  As  such  therefore 
the  preceding  detail  will  throw  considerable  light  on  them :  nor  are  they  in 
themselves  destitute  of  interest. 

1 .  It  was  well  remarked  by  Cudworth,  though  he  has  not  built  upon  the 
remark  the  superstructure  which  I  conceive  lie  ought  to  have  done,  that  tiie 
cosmogony  of  the  pagans  was  in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing  with  their 
theogony/  This  arose  from  the  circumstance,  which  I  have  so  fi^quently 
had  occasion  to  notice,  of  their  confounding  the  proper  creation  of  the 
world  with  its  re-formation  after  the  deluge :  and  the  confusion  itself  origi- 
nated from  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  at  tlie  close  of 
each  of  which  all  the  hero^gods  are  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  great 
&ther,  as  at  the  commencement  of  each  they  are  all  reproduced  fit>m  his 
essence.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Demon-gods  of  the  Gentiles,  whose 
history  when  analysed  shews  them  to  be  chiefly  the  family  of  Adam  reap- 
pearing in  that  of  Noah,  are  represented,  sometimes  as  effecting  the  crea- 
tion, and  sometimes  as  themselves  originating  out  of  it  This  last  is  emi- 
nently the  case  with  the  theogony  of  Hesiod.  His  account  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Universe  b  so  immediately  connected  with  the  whole  train  of 

'  Vide  infra  book  vi.  c.  4.  j    II.  3.  (2.) 
*  Intell.  SysL   b.  i.  c.   4.  p.  234. 
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^owf.  diluvian  hero^ods  whose  birth  he  deduces  from  the  chaotic  mxtore ;  witb 
the  Eros,  Uranus,  and  Cronus^  of  the  Orphic  poet ;  and  with  the  twice-told 
story  of  a  tetrad,  composed  of  an  older  god  and  three  younger  deities  Ina 
chiMren  :  ttmt  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed  as  rekting  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  reformation  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  though  by  no  means  Witk* 
out  a  decided  allusion  to  a  yet  prior  creation. 

Ursty  says  he,  existed  Chaos.  Next  was  produced  the  spacious  earthy, 
the  firm  seat  of  the  Olympian  immortals  ;  Tartarus  hid  within  the  «• 
cesses  of  tJie  ample  globe  ;  and  Eros,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  immortids, 
the  dispeller  of  care,  and  the  author  of  wise  counsels  both  to  gods  and  men. 
From  Chaos  sprang  Erebus  and  black  Night ;  andyfrom  the  union  of 
Night  and  Erebus,  were  born  Ether  and  the  Day.* 

These  first  principles  gave  birth  to  various  oceanic  gods ;  among  whom  we 
recognize  the  Uranus  and  Cronus  of  the  Orphic  poet,  and  Rhea  the  fabled 
mother  of  all  the  deities.  Uranus  is  twice  represented  as  being  the  parent 
of  ,tliree  sons :  and  the  same  legend  is  afterwards  repeated  in  the  story  of 
Cronus,  who  is  similarly  made  the  father  of  a  triple  offspring.  I  say  re- 
peated, both  because  Uranus  and  Cronus  may  be  proved  to  be  the  same 
person,  and  because  the  two  fables  carry  along  with  them  a  sufficiadcy  of 
internal  evidaice  to  establish  the  point  of  their  origination  from  a  common 
source.  Uranus  is  said  to  have  been  mutilated  by  Cronus :  and  Cronus 
himself^  according  to  the  Orphic  poet,  experienced  afterwards  the  same 
treatment  from  Jupiter  or  (as  he  was  called  by  the  Egyptians)  Hammon. 
It  is  added,  that  Cronus  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  when  the  affair  hap- 
pened/ If  the  very  contextureof  this  story  did  not  plainly  shew  whence 
it  was  derived,  the  name  of  that  son  of  Cronus,  to  whom  the  crime  agaiust 
his  intoxicated  father  is  attributed,  would  inseparably  connect  it  with  a 
well-known  event  in  the  life  of  Noah.  The  Gentiles  indeed,  and  especially> 
the  Hindoos,  have,  after  their  manner,  explained  the  fable  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  alluding  to  the  successive  destructions  and  renovations  of  the 
worid;  and  the  general  story  of  the  mutilation  of  the  principal  hero-god 
appears  to  me  in  itself  to  relate  also  to  the  supposed  hermaphroditic  nature 

'  Ilesiod.  Thcog.  ver.  U6«  ^  Porph.  de  antro  nymph,  p.  260. 
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of  ttie  great  father :  but  yet,  as  the  event  stands  connected  in  die  Greek  le-  chap.  y. 
gendy  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  refer  it  to  the  indignity  which  Noah 
suffered  from  Canaan.  Since  then  the  gods  of  Hesiod  are  manifestly  di- 
luvian  or  arkite  gods,  the  chaos,  from  which  they  are  produced,  must  be 
the  chaos»  out  of  which  the  world  was  created  anew  after  the  deluge; 
though,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  neither  a  prior  creation  nor  a  prior 
race  of  hero-gods  are  to  be  excluded. 

8.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  cosmogony  preserved  by  Ari^ 
tophanes. 

Chaos  J  and  Night ,  and  black  Erebus^  and  wide  Tartarus^  first  exitted. 
At  that  timcj  thei*e  was  neither  earthy  air,  nor  heaven.  But,  in  the  bosom 
(f  Erebus,  black-winged  Night  produced  an  aerial  egg ;  from  which,  in 
due  season,  beautiful  Lace,  decked  with  golden  wings,  was  bom.  Out  of 
Chaos,  in  the  midst  of  wide-spreading  Tartarus,  he  begot  our  race,  and 
called  us  forth  into  the  light.* 

The  Love  or  Eros  of  Aristophanes  is  the  same  mythological  character  as 
the  Phanes-Protogonus  of  the  Orphic  poet,  as  the  first-born  Brahma  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  as  the  primeval  Puoncu  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  all  equally 
produced  from  the  egg,  that  floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  chaotic  mixture : 
and  they  are  all  equally  represented  as  being  the  parents  of  the  human 
race.  The  Orphic  Phanes  is  styled  hidden,  from  his  being  inclosed  within 
the  ark  :  the  Love  of  Aristophanes,  in  allusion  to  the  egress  from  the  arkite 
egg,  is  said  to  have  called  forth  mankind  into  li^t.  From  the  Orphic 
Phanes  the  immortal  gods  derive  their  origin  :  the  Eros  of  Hesiod  is  the 
wise  counseller  both  of  gods  and  men.  But  these  immortal  gods  are  not 
beings,  that  have  existed  from  eternity.  Their  mythological  birth  synchro- 
nizes with  the  birth  of  the  world.  They  are  produced,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  system ;  which,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  is  invariably  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  deluge :  they  are  (Nxxluced,  with  their  general  parent  Eros  him- 
self from  ancient  Chaos  and  that  allegorical  egg  which  once  within  narrow 
bounds  inclosed  the  Universe.  The  earth,  as  Hesiod  truly  tells  U8»  when  it 
emerged  out  of  the  same  Chaos,  was  their  first  habitation.     Then  it  was,  that 

'  Amliqpti.  Avct.  69^ 
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MOK  !•  Eros  performed  the  task  of  dispelling  the  anxious  cares  of  the  herogmto. 
In  shorty  as  Homer  asserts  that  all  the  pagan  deities  sprang  fincm  the  ooeaa;' 
so  Pindar  delivers  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  tiie  origb  of  gods  and  of 
m^  is  the  same»  that  they  were  all  bom  firom  one  common  mottier/  This 
great  universal  parent,  the  Panthea  of  antiquity,  who  is  the  same  as  the 
black  goddess  or  Ni^t  or  Venus  that  produces  the  mundane  egg  in  ChMia, 
was  certainly  the  arkite  ship  and  ultimately  the  larger  mundane  ship  floating 
(as  it  was  supposed)  in  the  waters  of  Chaos. 

3.  The  opinions  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  respecting  the 
aqueous  ori^n  of  the  Universe,  are,  I  think,  to  be  referred* to  the  same 
double  source :  for  the  world,  both  at  its  first  creation  and  at  its  subsequent 
postdiluvian  renovation,  equally  arose  out  of  water.  Of  euch  a  conjecture 
the  propriety  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  agent,  to  whom  the  work 
is  ascribed.  Thales  and  Anaxagoras  agree  in  teachingi  that  water  was  the 
matrix  of  all  things,  and  that  the  Universe  remained  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion  until  Nous  or  Intellect  came  and  arranged  it  in  order. 

This  demiurgic  Nous  is  evidently  the  same  person  as  the  Nous  of  tlie 
Platonists ;  who  was  the  head  and  parent  of  three  younger  demiurgic  Noes, 
and  whom  Proclus  rightly  identifies  with  the  Orphic  hermaphroditic  Jupi* 
ter.'  He  is  also  pronounced  to  be  one  with  the  ark-preserved  Dionus  or 
Bacchus,  and  with  the  navicular  Cronus  who  is  umilarly  described  as 
the  father  of  a  triple  offspring.^  The  creative  Nous  therefore  is  plainly 
the  same  person  as  the  transmigrating  great  parent,  who  appears  with 
his  three  sons  at  the  commencement  of  every  mundane  system :  and 
the  Greek  word  Nous^  like  the  Sanscrit  word  Menu,  was  made  to  signify 
Mind  or  Intellect,  because  Nuh  or  Noah  was  deemed  the  Soul  of  the 
World. 

XI.  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  on  the  Or- 
phic and  Platonic  triads,  which  have  not  unfrequentiy  been  esteemed 
primeval  corruptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     That  such  was  their 

'  Plut.  de  placit.  philos.  lib.  i.  p.  875. 

*  Pind.  Nem.  Od.  vi. 

'  Ciper.  de  nat.  deor.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Diog.    Laer.  in  vit.  Thai,  et  Atiax. 

^  Fulgen.  Mythol.  lib.  i.  c.  S.   Macrob.  Saturo.  lib.  i.  c.  18.  p.  201, 
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tfngxu  I  tbonMigbly  -dbbeKeve :  iott  thou|^  one  of  tbB  most  promiDent  <^"^^  ^« 
features  of  Bncient  mythology  is  the  notion  that  the  world  was  created  or 
rather  formed  anew  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  triplicated  divinity  or  a  triad 
of  great  gods,  circumstantial  evidence  demonstrates,  that  this  demiurgic 
triad,  emanating  from  a  paternal  monad,  is  really  compoaed  of  no  other 
persons  dian  the  three  sons  of  Noah  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  the  three 
SODS  of  Adam. 

1.  In  the  heginmng^  acceding  to  the  doctrine  (f  Orpheus,  says  Cedre* 
mis  &t>m  the  Christian  chronographer  Timotheus,  was  created  the  Ether. 
Chaos,  anf  gloomy  Night  thejirst  ^  all  things,  enveloped  it  on  every  ude^ 
'  and  occasioned  an  universal  obscurity.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  being, 
incomprehensible,  supreme,  and  preesistent ;  the  creator  of  all  things,  as 
w^U  of  the  Ether  itself,  as  of  whatsoever  is  under  the  Ether.  The  earth 
was  hitherto  invisible  on  account  of  the  darkness^  until  the  light,  bursting 
through  the  Ether,  illuminated  the  vfhole  creation.  That  light  was  the 
being  before  mentioned,  even  he  that  is  above  all  things.  His  ^  name  is 
Wisdom,  Light,  and  Life :  but  these  three  paupers  are  one  power ;  the 
strength  of  which  is  the  invisible,  the  incomprehensible,  God.  Prom  this 
power  all  things  were  produced,  incorporeal  particles,  the  sun,  the  mooMp 
their  influences^  the  stars,  the  land,  and  the  sea  ;  together  with  all  things 
in  them,  whether  they  be  visible  or  invisible.  The  human  race  toas  Jbrmed 
by  an  immediate  act  of  the  deity ^  and  received  from  him  a  reasonable  soulm 
Thus  were  all  things  created  by  the  three  names  of  the  one  only  God;  and 
he  is  alt  things.* 

Replete  as  this  l^end  is  with  much  curious  and  (I  believe)  genuine  mat- 
ter, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognizing  the  hand  of  a  modem  CbristiaQ 
corrector ;  who^  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  pix>perly  applied,  has  transformed 
the  real  Orphic  triad  into  an  accurate  resemblance  of  the  scriptural  ^Tripity. 
The  too  palpable  similitude  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  excite  suspicioa, 
even  if  we  had  no  other  accounts  of  the  Orphic  triad :  but,  when  those 
accounts  are  examined,  the  suspicion  (as  it  appears  to  me)  will  nearly  bb 

'  Ccdren.  lYuiof.  Comp<»iid.  p.  57.    The  same  fragment  is  preterred  also'  by  Suidas,  aaa 
nearly  in  tht;  tame  terms.  Lexic.  vox  Orpkcui* 

■ 
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"*^  **  converted  iflto  certuntjf.  I  believe  indeed,  that  Cbpheoe^  »  wftb^ef  >MM' 
the  author  of  bis  retnaiDSt  tau^t,  that  the  Universe  oi^nated  (torn  atrii^ 
I  believe  also,  that  he  asserted  the  ifivintty  of  that  triad;  because  the  tali- 
plicated  great  father  of  paganisn  was  universally  esteened  the  prinGi|>id» 
deity :  and  I  further  beKere^  that  he  might  have  described  his  triad  as  e^ 
sentially  but  one  person  who  multiplied  himself  into  Ihfee-;  because  I  find 
exactly  the  same  tenet  maintained  in  the  theology  of  Hindostaiii  lo  which 
the  Orphic  remains  bear,  so  close  a  resemblance  that  they  must  inevitBi>ly  be 
considered  as  inculcating  one  system.  But  I  am  slow  to  credit,  that  he  d^ 
scribed  his  triad  in  the  precise  words  and  itt  the  precise  manner  attiibiitad 
ta  him  by  Cedrenus  and  Timotfaeus. 

L  am  the^  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  both  by  folding  that  the  vevy 
curious  cosmogony  introduced  into  the  Orphic  Ai^gonautics  exhibits  no  such 
marks  of  corrective  alteration,  and  by  observing  that  the  gmnine  Orphic 
triad  does  not  b^r  the  Cbristianixed  names  which  Cedreous  ascribes  to  it 

Iluroesung^  says  the  poet,  the  immense  necusity  of  andeni  Chaos  ;  and 
Cronus  who  produced  the  vast  tracts  of  Ether  ;  and  Eros  the  parent  sf 
eternal  Nighty  famed  on  account  rf  his  d.ubte  naturci  whom  more  recent 
mortals  call  Pbeuaes;  and  the  birth  of  mighty  Brimo  ;  and  the  deeds  of  the 
etsfth-iom;  and  the  wanderings  of  Ceres;  and  the  illustrious  gifts  of  the 
CsAiri;  and  the  ineffable  nocturnal  mysteries  of  Bacchus  ;  and  Venus  he-^ 
hoed  by  Adonis  ;  and  the  orgies  qfPrasidice  ;  and  the  mourning  of  the  Egyp^ 
tians  ;  and  the  infernal  rites  of  Osiris.^  So  again,  in  another  part  of  the 
poem  :  /  sang  the  mystic  hymn  of  ancient  Chaos  ;  the  alternation  of  the 
phydcal  elements;  the  formation  oj  heaven  ;  the  origin  of  the  broad-breasted 
ettrth  ;  the  profundity  of  the  vast  ocean  ;  wise  Eros,  the  most  ancient^  the 
perfecter  of  the  Universe,  who  produced  all  things  and  separated  each 
from  the  other  ;  and  Cronus  the  dire  destroyer,  until  the  sceptre  if  th^ 
immortals  passed  to  thunder-loving  Jupiter.^ 

Now  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  whole  cosmogony,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Argonautics,  is  in  a  great  measure  diluvian,  though,  as  usual,  with  a 
decided  reference  to  a  prior  creaticHU    The  demiurgic  power  is  h^re  declared 

•  Orph,  Argon,  rtv.  12—99.  *  Orph,  Aison.  ytr.  419—425. 
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Id  lie  Fhaaet  or  Ertm^  iuid  with  Mm  is  associated  Cawus  or  die  destnie- 
tiftipower.  But  Phanes  is  eertaiidy  the  sans  as  the  Hindoo  Brahma ;  both 
tecause  the  attobute  of  creatioo  js  ascribed  fee  each  contradistiQctively  to 
that  of  destructioDt  and  because  each  is  declared  to  be  that  first-bora  who  was 
IMToduoed  ftom  the  egg  that  floated  in  Chaos  :  and,  in  a  similar  msnneri 
Cronus  is  dearly  that  person  of  the  Hindoo  triad ;  whose  office  it  b  to  de- 
atroy  each  world  when  thfe  appomted  hour  arrives^  who  in  conjunction  with 
the  creative  power  presides  over  what  the  Orphic  poet  caUs  the  oUenkUiM 
ff  ike  p/^sical  elements^  •  %nd  who  bears  the  name  of  Siva  or  Makadeca. 
.Such  being  the  casCi  since^  in  the  account  given  by  Cedremta  of  the  Oiphic 
cosmogony,  the  office  of  creator  is  ascribed  to  a  god,  who  multiplies  him- 
jdf  into  three  powers,  and  who  is  said  to  bear  the  three  names  of  fFiedom 
and  Light  and  Life ;  and  since,  in  the  Argonautics,  the  same  office  of 
cveator  is  chiefly  assigned  to  Eros  or  Phanes,  though  not  without  admitdog 
even  the  destroyer  Cronus  to  a  share  of  the  labour :  it  will  necessarily  fol- 
low, however  the  colouring  of  the  Orphic  triad  in  Cedrenus  may  have  been 
.iieif^tened  by  some  Christian  hand,  that  Eros  and  the  triplicated  demiurip 
jaee  cme  and  the  same  person.  Accordingly,  this  conclusion  exactly  igrqts, 
.  both  with  the  Hindoo  thedogy  which  makes  Brahma  a  member  of  a  divine 
triad,  and  with  the  Orphic  theology  itself  which  similarly  makes  Eros  (who 
■Hist  plainly  be  identified  with  Brahma)  a  member  of  another  divine  triarf* 
Hence  the  Oiphic  triad,  though  mentioned  in  such  remarkable  terms  by  Go- 
drenus,  proves  eventually  to  be  no  other  than  that  Hindoo  triad ;  whicb  is 
anpposed  to  emanate  from  a  yet  older  deity,  and  of  which  the  difierent 
■Mmbers  all  melt  both  into  each  other  and  into  the  primeval  unity  of  their 
conuDon  parent  So  agpdn,  Phanes  and  Oonus,  though  separately  viewad 
as  the  powers  of  creation  and  destructioD,  will  be  found  eventually  to  he 
^oe  person :  which  person  is  the  great  father,  chiefly  indeed  Noah,  yet  qot 
that  patriarch  exdusively,  bot  rather  Noah  considered  as  a  reappearance  of 
Adaas.  Thus  the  double  nature  of  Phanes  relates  to  Noah  s  twofold  ax- 
iaience,  the  second  period  of  it  cortfimenoing  with  his  all^igorical  birth  fiwn 
the  Ark :  for  the  first-bom  Eros  or  Phanes,  that  hidden  tauriform  god  who 
was  tlie  common  parent  both  of  gods  and  men,  is  declared  by  the  Orphte 
poet  to  be  the  same  as  Bacchus ;  to  whom  he  equally  assigps  a  double  na- 
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"^    girting  fafiMl^EhbfiiiM^ 

fieii  dBMsrind  a»  on»af  the  pcfmos  of  tiift  Or^^ 
flgpwtUy  Co  die  HMoD  doctrine  of  Mayt  orxtetaMn^^iiitteait^kii^lAi^ 
lliovimity  of  a'Mig^e  tncnuid.    But  Crooue^ . ipheee  whofe  ^kmtmj  pennilwii 
CerbeiNoeh^  isriekl  tD>liavehad  throe  eoni^  one  of  \tfaBA  odied'  Mmmmm^ 
mmtig  mhQm.ke'JlAnd^  ileee  timn,  as  io^lp 

flmdoo  theotogifV'  we  have  three  firbcipkBeiiiaiiatMg.fra0imiib«^ 
lAfmooe  is/  that  ibfif  &Ue '  of  CroiMis  ^^ 

dogmaiaets  iiottlimyBtiMtty.  £aactly  the  same  opkBonrimil  be*  ioumdr^tb 
atcur  in  the  Ovphio  syeMii;  Nbt  only  does,  the  poet  ceiehrete  a  trkdv  of  di^ 
aoipigie  i^nsij^la  joiady  prodoced  from^an  egg^  ^wttck  Qocei fleeted  eo ilka 
iwrfiuDeef  the.aMBO^:  but >he  likawise  speaia.of  theia^iuiviQg  kmuk\JmrpA 
mmndkm^ut  Idngilckasi  which  he.adxiivkiea^intoiaittianed  gsaenyieyia 
irihck  First  he<  placei  Uouus  alooe;  aext;  Cffoeos»jZeas»  aad  Oiamunm 
arhjo/hejeehmifestiy  acoopy  the  place  of  Ehos, .Uranas^  aoddeaius,  Maa 
anraaged.BS  a  triad. '>  "^  Ail  theses  agreeably  to  the Uiadoa  theory, . 
friiedia <ha single penton of  Ftttnee or  £nia;  whassHal.tfae eatna4inier 
aadrtfasee,  crem  piodut&ig  three.  .  HeiKie:«re  araDtokd,  'Chat  Phaaea  waa^ 
ieliad:  add  hence,  sinceasiag^eyawaatbe/lMroglyphieofjlbe'graatlailH^ 
'ipoiihipp^din  the  unify  af  Osiris,  nnd  sinm  thrm  ■;  m  aorr  fhii  iiisiwigtypliit 
atftha  same  gpieal  father  worabipped  as  liietnple  Smter  fcpilar:}  aotMiiUd 
Aha  tetrad  Phanes  described  as  having  fiMveyeSiitecaaea  he*  anked*  ta^lili 
aivm  person  faoDh  theaboriginal  monad  and  thetsMda^iofaaaiaaatedfreaiifi^ 
Thewlioleof  this  cabalistiical  jargoa  meant  no.  aiorei  thaa  that  dur  great 
bther^  whom  they  venerated  as  the  supreme  gad  and  whose  ar%ia  at  lite 
aommencMnent  of  each  successive  world  they  deduoedteitberlroma  floaliag. 
^gor  feoma  lotos -or  $mi  aship»  was  the  parent  of  Shree  sods. 
>  As  the  ancient  pagana  by  triplicatii^  the  unify  of  the  greotiather,  become 
Adam  aad  Noah  bad  each  three  sons,  produced  three  great  fedters ;  eo^  by 
amdagously  tripKcatiug  the  imity  af  the  great  amthei^  Ihrf  prodaoed  Ihiee 
gneat  aiodiers.  Such  is  the  triple  Devi  of  the  Wodoos.;  whosethreefonnl^ 
tbough  she  is  still  but  one  person,  tronstitute  to  the  three  wi?ea  of  their  three 


'  Olymp.  CammtuU  ia  Bbad.apad  Oiph.  Oper.  Gfsaer«  p«  4M; 
*  Uma.  CoauaeaL  ia-  Fha<t> sya*  Oipii.  Opfw  f»  4P6»'' 
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kidwtsiptktledkgodd^ssNig^  of  tbe  Orphic  po^  He  teUa  U9i  that  Night 
ftta  tlur*  daofiblM  of  liie  primeval  £ro8,  aodtbatshewastheaMoe  penMiv 
IfcsiiBitnwl  ocBenic  Vouis  or  tbe  great  mother :  yet  he  likemae  very  lemMi^ 
•Myr  feaiches:!!^  tlkftt  there  were  three  Nights,,  and  that  from  tbe  last  of  thns 
qprang.  Jtostice.*  Now,  wheu  the  character  of  the  goddeaa  Nig^t  is  ecmkf 
deredy  whom  the  poel  ideotifies  wkb  Venus  or  Isis  or  Isi^  that  waa^lKra 
from  tbe  ocean  aadi  that  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge  io:  the.fgami  df 
•he. ship  Affgha;  it  will,  I  think,,  be  sufficiently  mtdeoii) Ibit  tb#hirtt|.af 
Instice  from  berwonh  means  tbe  bn-th  of  the  juat  man.  Noeh,,  Ibe  Smdikf 
iiike;o£lfeBaattMi  Saachoniatho,.  from  the  gloomy  interior  ^ the  4dc4.  >  i.j 
.  Bnoiigh  has  now  perhaps  heeasaid  to  sfaew^  thai  the^  Orpbie  demim^f 
triad «aft  have  ao  connection:  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Triwiy';  indeed  Cudr  . 
anth*  faifliSBli';  in§asiiously  confesses,  that  the.  appeUation  of>  Logoi  or  tin 
/i^eiti^.  which,  as  wMbm  the  title  of  Xy^.haa  beefteopfenreAupyn  thesecomt 
panrm  of  that  triads  b  liaiite  to  tbe  Jii^diaiM  iil  le^  -  u 

8.  What  has  been  said  respecting  tbe  Orphic  triad  will  l#ed  ui^  if  I'jpsi|^ 
Mhanetr  to  a  rigjlt  ondfcastandii^  of  tbe  fametM  JE^-latooie  triad. ,  a(hiab;i|vai*- 
ailaflyiiepresented Jtt,  being  the  creator-of  tbe  i.^^^orkl, .  The  ide|i>  f«^bicb  X-MI 
diapoaed  lie  entertain  of  it,  ia  tins :  tfaafc  it  was  primajfiljr  aod  properiy.  a  mene; 
aasrtal  trisd,  the  very  sameaa  tbe  triad  of  the  Orphic  pbiiasophyr  to  wbia||ii 
agreeably 40.  a  #)fstem  tbat.psevailad  in  almoat  every  part  of  the  g|ob^  4be 
craationorratber  tbaienoratiQn.of  the  Uini verse  was  ascribed  at  every  iireet 
■Nmdane  change  wbkb matter  waa. destined  periodically  to  uoder^;  bu|tbfll 
aAnrwaids^  by«n*hiterco«rseaDeffeoa  less  dtfitct  with  the  Hebsew^  swHi 
hnoarlidgaof  •  divne  Triait]pia  the  esseoee  of  Qpd  wassup^nidded  to.  tb(^ 
eld  tradition  of  a^demilvgictriady;sprinp^lg  from  aoMnady  imd  bom  out  (;>^§ 
vooderful^l^  which iMd. floated  during^aa  entice  yMT  on  tbesiw^Reoftbe 
elastic  ocean,  •.!....  .  i.  .  .  ^....^  .        ..^  .,j^ 

'  Wiib  respect  totheiflrrtt  partoftbiaopiniont  'Weiare  iplainlyttDld  by^Brpqliif^ 
tetthethreedemiurg^Noesor  lakdligeneca  <tf /t)^  Plalonist  Ava^UkfBytm^ 

,   '  Ilerm.  Comment  id  Pbcd.  apud  Orpli.  p.  4061  ?•:#•' 

'  '*  Meb.  pnX.     Sec  Oea.  vi.  9.  and  Sluitfh;  apiul  Ehid).  Fntpv  Enib.  lib.  iJt.  lO;      Y  jD 
*  latell.  Svtt  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  303.  ^ 


iieii  dBMsrflnd  a»  on»af  the  pcfmos  of  tiift  Or^^  <aU  whicli  |itaMi% 

flgpwtUy  Co  die  Hiatfoo  doctrine  of  May»orxletaiMn,)iiitteait*ki]4|A 
lliovimity  of  A'Mig^e  mcnuid.  But  Crooue^ .  irfaeee  whofe  ;iMterjr  peoiee 4Mi 
irbe.Noiii^  isjekl  to  liave  had  throe  eoni^  one  of  than  adled^  ffmwmm, 
ameog  whgar.he'Jmded  the^empineiof  the  woild.  'Ueee  then,  aa  iai^Om 
dkidDo  theology^'  wehavathcee  firincipfeB  eimmatMig  Aom  aJburth: '  thoioriy 
dtfbvQoe  isi  tbat  ibBt  &Uci  ^  of  Croatia  eq>iw8e8  .H 
dogONb  aeta  iiDttlimyadbBttyk  Euacdy  the  aaine  opkBonrf. frill  Imioimdim 
«tcur  ui'  the  Orphic  ayaCttk  Nbt  only  doea  the  poet  ceiehrate  m  triad  of  di^ 
apiiHagie  |iHnsi|^lca  jowdy  pmbced  from  an  egg^  ^ivhick  OKei  floated  CDiliii 
anrfiuDeof  thoioMfio^i  .bufeihelikiewise  apeais  of  there^haviog  kmmjmrpn- 
mw^  Im^ ut  kknffidnSf  iihich  hendbdtvklea  iatoiaiinond  (piMnBliayiat 
trihck  Fiiai  hCi  plai!ei  Uoaaus  alooe;  heiifc  Cffoooi»  ^Zem»  ml  JlitaaiiMg! 
«k0/heia!  aaamfeatiy  oeoopy  the  plaoe  of  Einos,  .UnnM»  laDdCiaaiui,  kAmm 
mranged.aa  a  triari.^<  -  All  theae,*  agreeably  to  the^Hisdoo  theory, 
friiadria  Aha  akigle  penton  of  Ffaanes  or  £nia.;  wha«i^>a(l.the  aatne^tiiiier 
oaMlrtfaaee,  cram  producing  three.  Haooe  ire  aivjtokd,  'Chat  Phanea  waatat 
ietrad:  «iidheoce,  since  aaiag^eyowaathe/lMroglyphic  of  iba/groatlaite 
'iPorahipp^d.iD  the  oni^  of  Qatris,  andamoe three  oyca^were  the^niiiigtyyliia 
otfthe  same  great  father  wcnnsiiipped  as  tfaeitriple  Snaor  imfiUMi  <e»ape4Ud 
«he  tetrad  Phanes  daacribed  aa  having  fiMia.e|Wiitecaaaot  he<  aaked*  mikk 
«fB  peaaon  holh  the  aboriginal  monad  and  the  tfkai.v^ks^ 
Thewholeof  this  cabolistiical  jargon  meant  no . morti  that*  that  dur  graitt 
bther^  vikom  they  venerated  m  the  siiprenne  gad  and  .whose  ^ar^in  at  lite 
oomfloeiiCMiient  of  each  successive  world  they  deduced  ^either  Iroma' Joaling^ 
^g  OF  iram  a  lotos  <H' from  a  ship,  was  the  parent  of  tiiree  sods. 
>'  As  the  ancient  pagana  by  triplicaliog  the  oni^  of  the  great  father,  becanae 
Adam  and  Noah  bad  each  three  sons,  produced  tbrae  great  felhers ;  ao^  by 
anakgously  tripUcatiug  the  imity  of  the  great  motber,  ihay  prodnoed  three 
gneat  modiera.  Such  isJhetiiite  Devi  of  the  Wodoos;  ivhose three^fonnl^ 
though  she  i4  still  but  one  person,  constitute  to  the  three  wivea  of  their  three 

'  Olynp.  CoaMueat  ia  Blind,  spad  Oipb.  Oper*  Gfsaer.  p«  4M; 
*  U«na.  CsHuaeat.  ia.Fhn«tap«4^0iipl|.0pa^  p.  «M. 


klbetmplktlQAgoddttssNii^oftbeOrphkpoa^  He  teUs;  ue^ .  tbtt  N^ 
fiM  thr.  daii§biMi  of  the  primeval  £ros,  fUKltbat8h&wi«fl  the-eiiiie  pev^ 
IhaiiafimMl  ocnKiic  Veittn  or  the  great  mother :  yet  he  likeme  very  pemeii^ 
aMjfr  teecheft  ii%  tlket  thereirere throe  Nighta,.  end  that  from  the  Jtat  of  tham 
apreog.  lustice.*  Now,  wheu  the  charatrter  of  the  gciddefli  Nig^t  is  rnnaji 
dfecedy  whom  the  poet  ideottfies  with  Venus  or  Isia  or  lai,  thet  wefr.lMS 
inn  the  ocean  eadk  that:  floated  on  the  waters  of  .the  deluge  io:  tha^iwmidf 
*e.ahip  Afgba;  it  wiU^  I  thbk^i  be  sufficiendy  fmknliii  Ihil  tbe^ hivtii .of 
Jbatice  from  herwomb  means  the  birth  of  the  juatman.  Noah,.  Hie  S^dikt 
iiikaof  Ifaaea  and  Saachomatbo^^  from  die  gkMmiy  interior  el ttio  Ad^t  >. » j 
.  £noi^has  now  perhaps  beensaid  lo  sfaew^  thai  thai  Orpbie  demimif^ 
triad  «an  have  no  connection:  with  tlie  doctrine  of  d^  Tfinily';  indeed  dudf 
mm\k^  UuamMi ingamiously  coftfesaei,  thai  die. appeitation  al^  Ifigoi  or  tin 
AS'erd^.wfaich.aa  wvUaa  the  title  of  Lighi,l»9  beeocmpfenFedupya  tbeaecowd 
fWiiNi  of  that  triads  bUaibbtotheMirpNiiM^^M  -.  ^ 

£•  What  has  been  said  respecting  the  Orphic  triad  will  J^adr  19%  i£  ^'9^ 
MtkmTum^  to  a  rigjiit  ondlMtanding  of! the  fameiM.JPlatooie  triads  ,ii(biob? Wti* 
miaflyifepnaented jui.  bamg  tfae.creat0r.4tf  tbe iJMM$,  The  ide*,  ^bieh  JUn 
diapoaed  1)0  entertain.' of  it,  is  dris :  thafc  it  was  pHmaiiiljfaQd  proparjiyt  a  mene 
aaartai  triad,  tho^  irerf  aaaneaa  tbe  triad  of  the  Orphic  philosophyr  to  whiotin 
agreeably  ID' a  <qrstem  that^pfevattad  in  aUnoat  every  part  .of  the  g^obe^  ithe 
creation  or tather^  dm;  gemwatJon:  of  the  Universe  was  ascribed  at  every  grett 
■nmdane rhaaga  wLscbmatteriwaa destined  periodically  to  undergo;  bultbfil 
alter  wraids^'  by  »an»  *fatareonrse  annge  oa  less  dtatct  with  the  Hebnew^  souH^ 
hnonritdgaof  n  divine  Trinity  in  the  eatenee  of  Qpd  wassupenidded  to.ttm 
etd  tradition  of  4S'demiurgic  triads  laprinfpegfrpBia'monady,  und  bom  out  q^f 
wonderful  egg  which  iwki  .floattd  durin^an  entiae  yianr  on  the  siw^f^oftfan 
CMolie  ocian*  << '  . ,'. .  ^  ■  ^  1.  -.  .  > ...  ,:. 

•Witbraspect  totheiMtpartnfAiaopinionf  'Weiare  (plainly  4o|djb|^l^noi^m^ 
tfiattliethraedeniittrg|k:lioesor'  Inbribgenoaa ol/t)l)e  Plalonist  AmeUys  wenb 

.   '  llenn.  CommeBt  id  Vhmd.  apud  Offplu  p.  4/6S.  t  ^  */f/ 

'  '*  Heb.  pnS.    See  Oea.  vi.  j).  and  Slueh:  apUd  EIndl.  Anp;  Etan.  1H>.  k'^.  10^      Y^  uO 
'  laleU.  Sytt  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  SOS. . 


ID  the  judgment  of  that  phik)soirfier>  the  iK^ry  same  as  Plato'a  time  Kings  and 
as  the  Orphic  triad  of  Pbanes  Uranus  and  Cronus/  Here  (beo  the  identitf 
of  the  Platonic  and  the  Orphic  triads  is  unequivocally  confessed  by  one^- 
who  liad  thoroughly  studied  the  subject.  Hence,  whatever  subsequent addi^ 
tioos  might  be  made  from  anotlier  quarter  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  originally 
and  pr^)erly  it  was  a  mere  transcript  of  the  ancient  Orphic  philosopliy.  Bqt 
we  have  seen,  that  the  Orphic  triad  was  the  very  same  as  the  Trimurti  of  th* 
Hindoos  and  as  the  demiurgic  triads  of  most  primitive  nations:  and  we  have 
further  seen,  that  those  various  triads  were  no  other  than  the  triplicated  great 
iiEither,  who  was  supposed  to  appear  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
world  after  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  intermediate  period 
either  in  an  egg  or  on  the  lotos  or  literally  in  the  ship.Argha.  ;  Consequently, 
if  the  Platonic  triad  were  properly  the  same  as  the  Orphic  triad,  .agiwaUy 
to  the  express  declaration  of  Amelius,  itmust,  in  a  similar .  manner,  be  tbm 
same  as  the  triplicated  unity  of  the  mere  mortal  great  fisithier ;  and  must  tlieifr 
fore,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  be  wholly  unconnected  with  a  chief  article 
of  Christian  belief. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  opinion  whioh  I  have  expressed, 
shice  it  is  well  known  that' Plato  travelled  into  £gypt,>  if  not  into  the  east; 
since  his  disciple  Apuleius  affirms,  that  he  went  there  for  the  express  purpose 
df  learning  the  rites  of  the  prophets ;  since  Aristohulus  the  Jew.declaresi  that 
he  had  diligently  studied  the  law  of  Moses;  since  Josephus  another  Je«r 
asserts,  that  he  plainly  imitatexl  that  lawgiver ;  since  Clemens  AlieKandrioM 
tile  Christian  speaks  of  him,  as  being  acquainted  with  propbecy,  and  aa 
having  revived  the  light  of  Hebrew  philosophy ;  ainoe;. Justin  Martyr  aiXH 
liber  Christian  declares,  that  he  must  have  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
Moses ;  since,  in  exact  accordance  with  opinions  both  of  Jews  and  Chris* 
tians,  Numenius  the  Pythagorean  even  atyles' him  /Ae  ^/rit-i;siiiSg'  Aioses^ 
aince  he  himself  speaks  of  certain  Phenician  (by  ^^  hich  he  must  obviously 
mean  Jewish)  fables,  that  represented  man  as  made  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth ;  and  since,  at  the  time  when  he  travelled  inito  Egypt,  the  Jews  weife 
wont  to  resort  there  in  considerable  numbers :  when  all  these  matters  are 
duly  weighed,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inferring^  ^  that  the  rpmarkab)e  title  of 

'  Proc.  in  PUt  Tim.  p.  9S*  apad  Cudw.  Infell.  Syit.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  SbS. ' 
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Ijogos  or  the  fTard,  wluch  he  applies  to  one  of  the  persons  of  the  old  Orphic  ***'•  ^* 
triads,  and  which  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  Orphic  theology  whence  he 
confessedly  received  his  doctrine  of  a  demiurgic  triad,  was  borrowed  from 
the  school  of  the  Hebrew  Targumists.'  But  such  an  inference  seems  to  be 
converted  into  almost  absolute  certainty  by  the  declarations  of  the  Platonbts 
themselves.  Thus  Proclus  tells  us,  that  their  belief  in  a  demiurgic  triad 
was  adopted  from  a  divinely  revealed  theology/  Here  he  speaks  of  tbosfe 
opinions,  which  Plato  had  learned  from  the  Jewish  writers,  and  which  ht  YsBid 
superadded  to  the  mere  noortal  triad  of  the  Orphic  poet  He  does  not  mean 
to  say,  that  his  notion  of  a  triad  vrps  itseif  derived  from  that  source :  of  that 
Plato  was  abeady  in  possession ;  because,  according  to  Amelius,  hb  triad 
was  the  very  same  as  that  of  the  more  ancient  Orphic  philosophy,  and  oon^ 
sequentiy  die  one  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  other.  But  when  be 
became  acquainted  with  the  iirritings  and  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  struck 
with  the  apparent  analogy  between  his  demiurgic  triad  worshipped  by  the  Gen« 
tiles  as  the  sopreme-god  and  the  real  deminrgic  Trinity  of  divine  hypostases 
coexisting  in  mysterious  Unity,  he  not  unnaturally  mistook  the  one  for  the 
otter:  whence  he  denominated  hb  first  person  Tke  goad  mit  or  Tkt  Mng 
that  ahvayi  and  trufy  exists^  rimply  translating  the  name  Jehapah  ;  his  second 
person,  Logos  or  the  JVord^  iieuicying  that  Nous  or  Intellect,  the  title  which 
the  great  father  bore  as  the  Intelligent  Soul  of  the  World,  might  property 
be  identified  with  the  ChaMee  Afimra  and  the  Hebrew  Dabar  ;  and  1»  third 
person,  the  Sfririt^  which  from  the  exordium  of  Genesis  he  had  learned  to 
esteem  the  oldest  of  all  things  and  the  author  ef  motion}  These  three  pen* 
sons  he  mentions  conjointly  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius.^  That  such  an  adap^ 
tation  as  I  here  suppose  really  took  place,  may  be  collected  fiporo  Photius.- 


*  Apul.  de  dogpn*  PkU  £uteb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  xiii.  c.  1^.  Joicph.  coot*  ApkNu  lib.  ii. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  Psedag.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Jiutin.  Mart.  ApoU  ii.  Tboodor,  Curat. 
Grace.  Affect,  lib.  ii.  Plat*  de  repub.  lib.  iii.  fol.  44.  Plat.  Phaed.  p.  ^1.  Epinom.  p.  9S6. 
apud  Kidder  and  Gale. 

*  Proc.  apud  Cudw.  lutell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  S94«     His  expretsion  it  ^  tftvofalnv 

^  PUt.  de  repub.  Hb.  vi.  p.  50S.  Tiro.  p.  «7,  59-  Pb«dr.  p.  247.    Pluedon.  p.  ^.    £pi« 
nom.  p.  9S6.  I>c  leg*  lib.  x.  apud  Kidder.J 
^  Ad  Dionys.  £pist  ii.  apud  Kidder* 
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He  mentbns,  that  liierocles  divided  bb  hock  cfjdte  and  fnrmdence  into 
seven  parts,  and  that  the  object  of  the  fourth  part  was  to  reconcile  the  doe^ 
tiines  of  Plato  with  those  writings  which  were  accounted  to  be  orades ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  divinefy  mcakd  theology  spoken  of  by  Proclus,  wUdi  (I 
think)  must  have  been  the  theology  of  the  Hebrews.  * 

Since  then,  according  to  the  express  declaration  of  A  melius,  the  gemdm 
Platonic  triad  is  the  same  as  tlie  Orphic  triad;  it  will  follow,  timi  Plato 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  triad  in  question  prtokms  to  his 
intercourse  with  the  Hebrews :  and  it  will  likewise  follow,  that  his  mode  of 
arranging  it  roust  have  been  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Orphic 
philosophy.  Now  the  Orphic  Mysteries  ascribed  Ae  creation  of  the  world 
to  a  triad ;  which  was  thought  to  have  emanated  from  a  yet  more  ancient 
monad,  and  u  hich  together  with  the  monad  was  said  to  have  been  produced 
from  a  floating  egg.  Hence,  from  the  testimony  of  Amelius  to  the  identity 
of  the  Orphic  and  Platonic  triads,  we  seem  obliged  to  conclude,  that  such 
also  was  tlie  original  triad  of  Plato  before  his  acquaintance  witii  those  whom 
he  terms  Phenicians.  However  it  might  he  afterwards  adapted  to  the  know* 
ledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  a  higher  Trinity ;  it  was  at  first,  like  the  Or- 
phic tetrad  of  one  king  producing  three  younger  kings,  a  subordinate  triad 
springing  from  a  more  ancient  monad.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  primitive 
idea  of  one  generating  three^  which  equally  occurs  in  tiie  mythology  of  Hin* 
dostan,  China,  Phenicia,  and  Greece,  was  never  wholly  lost  among  the  Pla- 
tonists.  Thus  Amelius  speaks  of  a  Demiurge  and  three  Noes  or  three  kings, 
whom  he  designates  by  the  tities  of  Him  who  exists^  Him  who  pouesses^  and 
Him  who  sees  ;^  and  thus  Proclus  very  distinctiy  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
monad,  which  presides  over  a  separate  and  subordinate  triad.  This  assertion 
be  makes  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  to  teach  us  what  person  was  intended  by  the  unity  of  the 
primeval  Nous.  He  speaks  of  three  gods,  whom  he  declares  to  be  the  same 
as  those  celebrated  by  the  Pythagoras :  and  then  he  remarks,  that  one 

'  Phot,  apud  Cudw.  Intcll.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  Q92. 

roy  Ofwrreu  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  93.  apud  Cudw.  Intel!.  Syit.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  305.  Tlie 
passage  is  obscure;  but  I  think  it  will  not  bear  Dr.  Cudworth's  translation  of  it.  If  1  have, 
erred  in  my  own  glosbt  let  it  be  rejected. 
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Nous  was  alike  the  &tber  of  them  all.  In  tlie  same  passage  be  mentions  the  ^^^''  ^' 
three  kings,  whom  Plato  supposed  to  be  the  creators  and  governors  of  the 
Universe :  and,  having  pronounced  that  Amelius  rightly  identified  them  with 
the  three  kings  of  the  Orphic  poet,  he  adds,  that  it  was  however  a  necessary 
constitution  of  this  triad  that  the  divine  number,  meaning  evidently  the  mo- 
nad, should  precede  it'  If  we  would  further  wish  to  know,  who  is  that 
linj^e  Nous  or  Intellect  tliat  is  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  three  younger  Noes, 
Produs  will  give  us  all  the  information  that  could  be  desired.  He  teaches  us, 
still  in  the  course  of  the  same  passage,  that  the  demiurgic  Nous  of  Plato 
was  the  same  person  as  the  demiurgic  Jupiter  of  the  Orjrfiic  poet ;  and  that 
this  Jupiter,  the  creator  of  all  things,  preceded  the  three  sons  of  Cronus : 
whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  primeval  Jupiter  is  the  same  person  as  Cronus, 
the  names  being  used  indifferently  and  convertibly,  and  each  being  alike 
described  as  the  parent  of  three  sons/  Agreeably  to  such  a  deduction,  he 
elsewhere  tdls  us,  that  Nous  was  equally  Cronus  and  Jupiter,  though  one 
was  ordinarily  esteemed  the  father  of  the  otfier :  and,  as  be  makes  Jupiter  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Aree  sons  of  Cronus,  so  he  likewise  B&noB,  that  Cronus 
was  the  first  king  of  the  intell^ent  gods,  that  is,  of  the  thr^  Noes  or 
demiurgic  Intellects.'  In  a  similar  manner,  we  team  from  Euselnus,  that 
tiie  person,  whom  Anaxagoras  called  Nous  or  Intelkct^  and  whom  he  repre* 
sented  as  producing  an  orderly  world  out  of  universal  disorder,  was  the  same 
both  as  Jupiter  and  as  Prometheus.^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  triad  of  Plato,  however  he  might  afterwards 
decorate  it  with  names  and  attributes  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Targumists, 
was  in  reality  the  triad  of  the  Orphic  |)oet ;  and  that  the  Nous,  whom  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  it,  was  the  same  us  the  Orphic  Jupiter,  as  Cronus  or 
Saturn,  and  as  Prometheus.  But  both  Prometheus,  Cronus,  and  the  Or* 
phic  Jupiter,  are  all  most  certainly  the  great  father ;  that  is  to  say,  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  diaracter  of  Noah.  For  Prometheus  is  said  to  have 
Bourished  at  the  period  of  a  great  deluge :  Cronus,  as  every  part  of  his  his* 

'  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  93,  9A.  apud  Cudw. 

*  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  95.  apud  Cudw. 

'  Proc.  in  Plat.  Theogon.  p.  256.  apud  Cudw. 

^  Kusf  b.  Hist.  Synag.  p.  374.     Diog.  Lacrt.  in  vit.  Anaxag. 
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BOOK  I.  tory  shews,  is  a  character  made  up  of  the  tiro  petriardis  who  appeared  at 
the  commencement  of  the  two  successive  worlds :  and  the  Orphic  Jupiter  is 
described  with  the  precise  well-known  attributed  of  the  great  fiither  insepi* 
rably  united  to  the  great  mother ;  for,  like  the  diluTian  Siva  in  the  compound 
form  of  Ardha-Nari,  he  is  said  to  be  an  hermaphrodite  from  whose  womb 
universal  nature  is  produced.  If  then  the  head  of  die  Platonic  triad  be  the 
great  father  considered  in  unity,  the  triad  itself  must  be  composed  of  his  threa 
sons,  whom  the  pagans  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great  fieilher  triplicated. 

The  sum  and  substance,  in  short,  both  of  the  Hindoo,  the  Ciiinese,  the 
Pythagorean,  the  Orphic,  and  the  Platonic,  theology,  so  far  as  it  respects 
that  being  who  was  considered  as  the  animating  Soul  and  demiurgic  Princi- 
ple of  the  Universe,  is  comprized  in  the  words  of  the  oracle,  which  Patri- 
tius  cites  from  Damascius :  Through  the  whale  world  shines  a  triads  over 
which  presides  a  monad.*  This  monad,  being  confessedly  the  same  as  Cro- 
nus or  the  more  ancient  Jupiter,  can  only  be  the  great  fether  Noah  viewed 
as  a  reappearance  of  Adam :  and  tliis  triad,  which  shines  through  the  whole 
world,  and  among  the  persons  of  which  there  was  an  old  tradition  that  the 
world  was  once  divided,  must  in  consequence  be  the  triple  offspring  of  the 
one  patriarch  similarly  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  the  triple  ofispring  of 
the  other. 

In  exact  agreement  with  such  a  conclusion,  as  tlie  demiurgic  Nous  is  de- 
clared to  be  one  person  with  Prometheus  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  a 
deluge  and  with  Cronus  who  was  the  father  of  three  sons ;  so  we  sometimes 
find  iiim  celebrated,  as  the  Nous  xvho  came  forth  Jrvm  a  door^  while  yet  he 
is  cabalistically  pronounced  in  the  same  sentence  to  be  the  Nous  or  InteUec- 
tual  Soul  oj  the  Universe.*'  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  expression 
manifestly  relates  to  the  mystic  birth  of  Noah  from  the  door  in  the  side  of 
the  Ark. 

XII.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  eastern  continent  systematically 
blended  together  the  primeval  creation  of  the  earth  and  its  reformation  after 
the  (Icluge:  so,  whatever  notions  the  tribes  which  peopled  the  western  con- 

'  Damas.  apud  Cudw.  Inlell.  Syst. 

*  rif^i  h  rr,v  xKi^viv  dirfVE^^fO-af,  Now  rou  itarrofy  nai  t^v  tv^atip  Novr,  xoi  fa  r^imutm 
T^oa-ayo^suffayres.     Grcgor.  Nazian.  de  Spirit.  Sanct. 
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tinent  bad  of  a  cosmogooyy  they  largely  mingled  them  with  allusions  to  the    ^'>^'*  ^* 
flood. 

1.  Thus  the  Peruvians  termed  tlie  supposed  creator  of  the  Universe  Vi* 
rac&cha:  but  the  word  Viracocha^  in  a  manner  precisely  resembling 
the  title  of  the  Greek  Jphrodithj  denotes  the  froth  of  the  sea.  What  idea  * 
they  had  of  this  primitive  bdog  whom  they  esteemed  the  demiurge,  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  from  the  curious  circumstance  of  their  applying  the  name  to  the 
Spaniards  on  account  of  their  sailing  in  ships  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Accordioglyy  his  sacred  rites  had  immediate  respect  to  the  sea ;  whence  thia 
prelended  creator,  like  Brahma,  Puoncu,  and  Phanes,  was  thought  to  have 
derived  his  origin.  Subordinate  to  Viracocha  they  revered  two  triads ;  con- 
necting, like  die  nations  of  the  eastern  continent,  the  triple  ofl&pring  of  tlie 
great  father  witli  the  Sun  and  (as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter)  with  the  thunder. 
The  first  consisted  of  Chuquilla,  Catuillai  and  Xntyllapa ;  or  the  father- 
thunder,  the  son-thunder,  and  the  brother-thunder :  the  second,  of  Apomti, 
Churunti,  and  Intiquaoqui;  or  the  father-Sun,  the  son-Sun,  and  the  brotfaer-« 
Sun.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  these  two  principal  triads.  So  strong^ 
were  they  impressed  with  the  notion  of  three  ddties  inferior  to  that  prime- 
val god,  who  sprang  firom  ^e  sea  and  to  whom  they  assimilated  the  Spanish 
mariners,  that  they  had  likewise  three  images  of  Chuquilla,  himself  a  person 
of  their  first  triad ;  as  the  Persian  Mithras  was  not  only  one  with  Oromasdea 
and  Ahriman,  but  was  also  said  to  have  triplicated  himsel£  They  had  more- 
over an  idol  called  TaagatangOy  which  they  said  was  one  in  three  and  three 
in  one  :  that  is  to  say,  the  paternal  monad  branching  out  into  a  cognate  triad 
of  sons ;  each  (agreeably  to  the  theory  of  the  Hindoos)  identifying  himself 
with  each,  and  all  finally  resolvmg  themselves  into  the  unity  of  that  monad 
whence  they  had  emanated.  Added  to  these  they  venerated,  like  the  pagans 
of  the  eastern  hemispliere,  a  great  universal  motlier :  and,  what  shews  yet 
further  the  genuine  character  of  their  ancient  demiurgic  man  of  the  sea  the 
superior  of  tlieir  multiplied  triad,  the  badge  of  the  Inca  was  a  rainbow  and 
two  snakes ;  the  one  allusive  to  the  deluge,  the  others  the  symbols  of  the 
two  general  parents  both  of  gods  and  men/ 

'  Porck.  Pilgrifli.  b.  ix.  c  10^  la.  PmcluM  quaiody  caUs  tlidr  triadiiui  dfpM  tawMifa  of 
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S.  Remarks  not  disnmilar  may  be  made  on  the  dei^,  whom  the  Mexicans 
sup;x>sed  to  be  the  creator  of  the  world.  They  called  him  Meiitii  or 
VitzUpuixli ;  and  believed  him  to  be  io  a  peculiar  manner  the  founder  and 
ancestor  of  tbdr  own  nation.  His  image  was  seated  on  an  azure<oloured 
stool  placed  in  a  litter.  His  complexion  was  also  azure :  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  an  azure  staff,  fesbioned  into  the  shape  of  a  waving  serpent.  Closdj 
attached  to  him  there  was  a  second  deity  named  Ttahc,  And  besides 
these  two  they  revered  a  third,  whom  they  called  Tezca^pw:a.  Him 
they  esteemed  the  god  of  repentance.  His  complexion  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Mexitii,  for  bb  statue  was  formed  out  of  a  black  shining 
stone.*  As  for  the  superior  divinity  of  thb  triad,  he  was  placed  up>on  the 
high  altar  in  a  small  box  decked  with  feathers  and  ornaments  of  gold  :  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans  was,  that,  when  they  journeyed  by  different 
stations  from  a  remote  country  to  the  north-west,  they  bore  his  oracular 
image  along  with  them  seated  in  a  coffer  made  of  reeds.*  Whenever  they 
rested,  they  placed  the  ark  of  their  deity  on  an  altar :'  and  at  length,  by  his 
special  direction,  they  built  their  principal  ci^  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  * 

Every  particular  of  this  superstition  shews  its  diluvian  origin,  and  proves 
the  supposed  demiui^  to  be  no  other  than  the  great  fother.  The  ark  of 
Mexiili  is  the  same  machine  as  the  ark,  in  which  the  Hammon  or  Osiris  of 
£g]>'pt  was  wont  to  be  similarly  borne  in  solemn  procession;  the  same  also 
as  the  sacred  ark  of  Bacchus ;  and  the  same  as  the  ship  of  Isis  end  the 
Arglia  uf  Iswara.     His  dark  azure  complexion  b  the  very  complexion  of  the 

tkt  Trinity  brought  in  bg  the  dnil.  Their  worship  wu  indeed  lufficientiy  dicbolini,  being 
dcbmpd  with  elII  (he  abominable  impuritii-s  of  thearkite  •upenrition;  bot  1  do  not  belin«^ 
that  it  had  any  n-lation  whatiiOcviT  to  the  I'rinity. 

'  Jttirtd,  say&  PurchuK,  after  their  manner,  vitk  tome  ttimck  Jautf^  Oolflf  that  dn^ 
y\v.t  wai  an  aiutv  feather. 

*  'fiti/  wrntfarti,  carri/itig  Ihfir  idol  teitk  tKtm  in  a  cnfer  of  reed*  tupported  bg  foti 
tkiir  prinupal  pritttl.  witk  ahom  he  talked,  and  communicated  ki»  oracUi  aad  dirtettont. 
likftcite  gave  them  laat,  and  taught  tkem  tie  crremutiift  and  MKrjjtert  tkey  »ho»ld  cb%et 


And,  ex  en  us  the  pillar  of  thud  and  fire  eMducled  the  liraeHtet  in  MttT 
Idrrncii,  to  ihii  apitk  dccH  gave  Ikem  notice  xitn  to 
'  Purchas  appliei  the  name  of  ark  to  ibe  voter. 
*  Pnrch.  Pilgrim,  b.  viii.  c.  10,  11.     lUlhc 
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Vishnou  and  Cneph  of  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  triads.'  He  was  oracular, 
like  the  ship  Argo  of  the  Greek  mythologists,  like  the  Bans  of  Hammon, 
and  like  the  superior  arkite  gods  of  all  the  gentile  nations.  And  his  sup- 
posed injunction,  that  the  city  should  be  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  similar  legends  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent,  and  to  the  Cabiric  veneration  of  lakes  and  the  small 
islands  which  they  contained.  These  latter  were  sometimes  feigned  to  float ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  there  may  have  been  occasionally  real  float- 
ing islands  artificially  constructed  of  timber  covered  with  turf.  That  in  the 
lake  Chemmis  near  the  Egyptian  city  Buto  contained  a  temple  of  Horus 
furnished  with  three  altars :  and  the  god  was  reputed  to  have  been  there 
preserved  from  the  rage  of  Typhon  or  the  ocean.  Such  islands  were  con- 
sidered as  double  symbols  both  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Ark,  each  of  which 
was  esteemed  a  World  floating  on  the  waters  of  Chaos  :  and,  from  the  ge- 
neral connection  of  the  early  history  of  Mexico,  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
that  with  a  similar  allusion  the  capital  was  built  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  lake.*  The  traditional  route  of  the  founders  of  the  nation  proves  them 
to  have  been,  as  Dr.  Robertson  justly  observes,  emigrants  from  Am  ; 
who,  after  wandering  throufi^  the  eastern  regions  of  Siberia,  crossed  over 
the  streights  that  divide  the  two  continents.  And  with  this  hypothesis  their 
religion,  so  far  as  we  have  any  accounts  of  it,  exactly  corresponds  :  for  in 
fundamentals  it  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt,  Hindostan,  Phe- 
nicia,  and  Greece.  The  twbted  serpent,  which  Mexidi  bore  in  his  hand, 
was  a  very  general  symbol  of  the  great  father  worshipped  in  the  Sun :  and 
accordingly,  next  to  him  (or,  as  I  rather  suspect,  in  conjunction  with  him), 
they  adored  that  luminary.  Their  second  god  Tlaloc  was  the  deity  of  the 
waters,  to' idiom  children  were  sacrificed  by  setting  them  afloat  on  the  lake 
in  a  leaky  canoe.  And  tlieir  third  deity  Tezcallipuca  resembled  in  com- 
plexion their  first.  His  character,  as  the  god  of  repentance,  has  been  bor« 
rowed  from  that  just  patriarch,  who  vainly  became  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness to  an  incorrigible  generation.' 

*  Aiial.  Rtt.  Yol.  i.  p.  261.    Cudw.  Intel!.  Sytt.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  412. 

*  This  subject  will  be  returned  more  at  large  hereafter,  book  iii.  chap.  6. 
'  2  Peter  ii.  5. 


CHAP.    ▼. 
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liooK  !•  g^  jjj^  cosmogony  of  the  VirpniaM  seems  also  to  be  mingled  with  dilu- 
vianism.  They  believe,  that  he,  whom  they  esteem  the  supreme  bein^ 
created  the  world  by  the  agency  of  other  inferior  gods  whom  they  designate 
by  the  general  name  of  Mantoac.  Fust  were  made  the  waters,  out  of  which 
these  deities  formed  all  things,  whether  visible  or  invbible :  but  mankind 
originated  from  tl^  conjunction  of  a  woman  with  one  of  the  gods.  The 
images  of  their  divinities  they  call  Kewasawok.  One  alone,  apparently  of 
superior  dignity  to  the  rest,  is  styled  Kaoas.  Of  this  persona^  some  of 
their  temples  contain  only  a  single  statue ;  others^  two;  and  others  again, 
three.' 

The  triplicated  Kewas  I  conceive  to  have  the  same  allusion  as  the  various 
other  triads  of  the  gCDtiles.  The  duplicated  Kewas  b  probably  the  same  as 
the  double  hermaplHXxlitic  Jupiter  of  the  Orphic  poet,  who  unites  in  his 
own  person  the  two  great  prioci{des  of  nature ;  the  same  also  as  the  Hindoo 
ArdhaHiari,  or  Siva  combined  widi  bis  consort  Bhavani,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge  b  said  to  have  floated  on  the  ocean  in  tbe  form  of  the  ^ip  Argha. 
The  single  Kewas  I  take  to  be  the  Monad  or  elder  Mind  of  the  Orphic 
and  Platonic  schools,  who  was  esteemed  the  Soul  of  tbe  World,  and  who 
in  his  demiurgical  capacity  was  supposed  to  have  mysteriously  triplicated  hihi* 
self.  The  uiferior  gods,  by  whose  ageocy  the  world  was  created,  seem  to  be 
much  the  same  as  the  chaogenous  hero-ddties  of  Hesiod  and  other  ancient 
roythologbts. 

4.  We  still  find  the  same  double  allusion  to  the  creation  and  tbe  deluge 
in  the  cosmogony  of  tbe  Iroquob.  According  to  father  LafGteau,  they 
believe,  tliat  in  the  beginning,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  earth,  there  were 
six  men,  who  were  carried  about  in  the  air  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  Hav« 
ing  no  women,  they  foresaw  that  their  race  must  soon  come  to  an  end :  but 
they  learned  that  there  was  one  in  heaven  ;  and  reserved,  if  possible,  to  gain 
her.  The  enterprize  was  difficult  and  dangerous  :  but  the  person,  who  un* 
dertodk  it,  was  wafted  thither  by  birds  upon  their  wings.  The  voyage  being 
happily  achieved^  he  waited  until  the  woman  should  come  out,  as  her  man- 
ner was,  to  draw  water.     When  she  appeared,  he  offered  her  a  present,  and- 

'  Purchas.  Pilgrim,  b.  viii.  c.  5. 
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thus  seduced  her :  but  the  lord  of  heaven,  knowing  what  had  happened,  ^"^'»  ^* 
banished  her ;  and  a  tortoise  received  her  upon  its  back.  The  otter  and  the 
fishes  then  drew  up  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  formed  of  the 
body  of  the  tortoise  a  small  island,  which  was  gradually  enlarged  until 
it  became  the  earth  which  we  inhabit.  The  woman  at  first  had  two  sons. 
One  of  these,  who  had  provided  himself  with  an  offensive  weapon,  slew  his 
brother  who  was  unarmed.  She  was  afterwards  delivered  of  several  chil- 
dren, from  whom  the  rest  of  mankind  are  descended.' 

There  is  one  singular  and  arbitrary  part  of  this  legend,  which  at  once 
serves  to  shew  the  Asiatic  origination  of  the  Americans  and  to  point  out  the 
union  of  the  present  cosmogony  with  the  history  of  the  deluge.  The  tor- 
toise, which  receives  the  woman,  seems  very  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Courma-Avatar  of  Hindostan;  in  which  Vishnou,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
tortoise,  supports  on  his  back  the  mighty  hill  Mandar,  while  the  assembled 
genii  violently  churn  the  agitated  ocean.*  This  fable  has  been  reasonably 
pronounced  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  relate  to  the  deluge  :  yet,  like  that  of 
the  Iroquois,  it  is  largely  intermingled  with  references  to  the  creation.  The 
Hindoos  have  also  an  account  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  first  Menu,  who  is 
certainly  Adam,  being  slain  by  his  brother  at  a  sacrifice.  Thb  tmdition, 
conjointly  with  the  story  of  the  tortoise,  has  been  brought,  I  apprehend,  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Americans  out  of  Asia.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  tiie  source  whence  it  originated  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  remark  that 
evident  traces  of  the  fall  may  be  detected  in  the  history  of  the  first  woman 
of  the  Iroquois.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  their  considering  the  earth  in  the 
light  of  a  floating  island  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  generally  received 
theory  of  ancient  paganism. 

5.  Under  the  present  division  of  my  subject,  I  may  not  improperly  ar- 
range the  cosmogonies  of  two  out  of  the  many  recently  discovered  islandsi 
which  thickly  stud  the  vast  ocean  that  flows  between  Asia  and  America. 

The  New-Zealanders,  such  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Marsden  learned 
from  the  native  Duaterra,  believe,  that  three  gods  made  the  first  man,  and 
that  the  first  woman  was  made  of  one  of  the  man's  ribs.     The  general  term 

■  Moeurs  des  sauvagcs.  torn.  i.  p.  43.  *  Vide  infra  b.  Hi.  c,  4.  $  III.  3. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  8  M 
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KooK  !•  f^j,  ^^^  jg  j^^^  .  j^jid,  if  we  may  credit  Duaterra,  all  his  countrymen  main- 
tain, that  the  first  woman  was  formed  out  of  a  bone  or  eoe  taken  from  the 
side  of  the  first  man.  They  Irnve  also  a  counterpart  to  the  legendary  sfory  of 
the  man  in  the  Moon ;  and  they  assert,  that  at  some  former  period  the  serpent 
spoke  witli  man s  voice.  They  further  suppose,  that  the  world  was  origi- 
nally under  water  ;  and  they  assign  to  each  of  their  three  gods  his  own  pe- 
culiar part  in  givinjf  to  it  its  present  form.  Besides  these  they  have  another 
triad :  the  god  of  anger  and  death,  of  whom  they  arc  much  afraid  ;  the  god 
of  the  sea,  rain,  wind,  and  thunder ;  and  the  god  of  reptiles,  who  is  also  the 
deity  of  sorrow.  They  have  no  written  records  among  thqm  :  consequently^ 
all  that  they  know  of  past  events  is  traditional.' 

We  have  here  again  the  demiurgic  triad  and  another  added  to  it,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first.  The  deity  of  sorrow  is  evidently 
the  same  person  as  the  Mexican  deity  of  repentance :  the  deity  of  anger 
and  death  identifies  himself  with  Siva  or  the  destroying  power  of  the  Hin- 
doos :  and  the  god  of  the  sea  similarly  coincides  with  the  Mexican  Tlaloc, 
the  Indian  Vishnou,  and  indeed  the  great  diluvian  father  venerated  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Unless  we  suppose  that  the  Zealanders  have  received 
the  name  of  Eve  from  the  missionaries,  and  have  afterwards  represented 
themselves  as  already  possessed  of  her  history ;  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
appellation  has  reached  them  from  Hindostan,  where  the  first  Menu  and 
his  consort  produced  from  his  side  are  still  known  by  the  titles  oi  Aditna  and 
Ira.  Their  fable,  as  well  as  our  own,  of  a  man  being  in  the  Moon,  has 
originated,  I  have  little  doubt,  froin  an  astronomico-diluvian  source.  The 
Egyptians  had  a  legend  that  Osiris  entered  into  the  Moon  :  they  had  also  a 
legend,  that  he  was  inclosed  by  Typhon  or  the  ocean  in  an  ark  shaped  like 
the  Moon,  that  is  to  say,  like  the  lunar  crescent,  and  was  thus  set  afloat  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.*  These  two  legends  serve  to  explain  each  other  ; 
and  the  two  conjointly  teach  us  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  apparently 
wild  fable  of  a  man  being  trans]^orted  to  the  Moon.  That  planet  was  the 
astronomical  symbol  of  the  Ark :  and,  when  the  great  father  was  said  to 

■  Christian  Observer.  Novemb.  1810.  p.  724. 
•See  PlatcIII.  Fig.   1. 
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enter  into  the  Moon,  it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  story  of  his  entering  ^"^»  ^« 
into  a  floating  ark  shaped  like  the  Moon,  that  his  entrance  into  the  Moon 
and  his  entrance  into  the  Ark  was  the  very  same  event.  With  a  sinular  al- 
lusion, the  Moon  is  thought  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  been  the  hidiug-piace 
of  Crishna  or  Vishnou,  to  have  been  the  saviour  of  Chandra  or  the  lunar 
Iswara  who  is  literally  represented  as  floating  in  the  ship  Argha  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  deluge,  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind, 
^  and  to  have  been  herself  the  child  of  the  ocean.  In  short,  the  man  in  the 
Moon,  who  was  a  character  well-known  to  the  ancient  mythologists,  what-, 
ever  whimsical  additions  may  have  been  made  to  his  stor}',  is  really  no  other 
than  Noah  concealed  in  the  preserving  Ark. 

6.  The  general  analogy  of  the  preceding  cosmogonies  will  shew,  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  Otahcite,  separated  as  it  is  from  the  main  land,  have  originated  from 
the  same  source  and  involve  the  very  same  mythological  notions*  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  island  give  a  fanciful  account  of  their  own  immediate  creation  ; 
but  they  believe  also  in  a  previous  universal  one,  and  they  speak  of  lands 
respecting  which  they  have  now  no  other  knowledge  than  what  has  b^en 
preserved  by  tradition.  Their  most  remote  account  reaches  to  Tatooma  and 
Tapuppa ;  the  former  of  whom  was  a  male  rock,  and  the  latter  §  female 
one.  These  support  that  congeries  of  land  and  water,  which  composes  the 
terraqueous  globe.  The  two  rock  deities  produced  Totorro,  who  was 
killed,  and  divided  into  land.  After  him,  Otaia  and  Oroo  were  begotten  : 
who,  being  married,  became  the  parents  flrst  of  land  and  then  of  a  race  of 
gods.  Otaia  was  killed:  but  Oroo  married  her  son,  the  god  Teorraha, 
whom  she  ordered  to  create  more  land,  the  whole  race  of  animals,  all  sorts 
of  food  found  upon  the  earth,  and  the  sky  which  is  supported  by  men  called 
Tteftrei.  The  spots  observed  in  the  Moon  are  supposed  to  be  groves  of  a 
sort  of  trees,  which  once  grew  in  Otaheite.  These  being  destroyed  by  some 
accident,  tlieir  seeds  were  carried  up  thitlier  by  doves,  where  now  they 
flourish.'  To  the  Otaheitean  account  of  the  creation  may  properly  be  sub- 
joined the  opinion,  which  they  entertain  respecting  their  principal  god. 
I'heir  general  name  for  deity  in  all  its  ramifications  is  Eatooa :  but,  agree-   . 

'  Cook's  third  voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  153.   12raoedit. 
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a&ly  to  those  notions  of  the  triplicated  grebt  father  which  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  gentile  world,  they  believe  in  a  triad  of  supreme  demiurgic  gods, 
who  stand  in  a  height  of  celestial  dignity  to  which  no  others  can  approach.' 

Almost  every  part  of  this  cosmogony  bespeaks  its  origin  :  while  the  re- 
collection of  distant  lands  at  present  known  only  by  tradition  seems  to  prove, 
that  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islets  were  peopled  by  some  roving 
Asiatic  tribe,  driven  there  probably  by  stress  of  weather.     Tatooma,  I  have 
little  doubt,  is  the  Buddha  or  Tat-Om  of  the  Hindoos  and  Indo-Scythae ; 
who  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  large  stone,  and  sometimes  by  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  stupendous  dimensions  :  and  Tapuppa  is  his  consort,  the  great 
mother,  who  in  various  parts  of  the  world  was  similarly  venerated  under  the 
form  of  a  stone.     This  worship  of  rock  deities  was  both  very  ancient  and 
most  extensively  prevalent :   and  the  superstition  of  the  Otaheiteans  is,  I 
think,  clearly  a  branch  of  it.     The  death  of  Otaia  seems  to  be  the  same 
event  as  that  of  Osiris  or  Adonis ;  and  this  deity,  with  his  consort  and  son, 
forms  precisely  the  Egyptian  triad  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus.     Totorro, 
from  whose  body    the  earth  is    produced,    coincides  so  exactly  with  the 
Gothic  Ymer  and  the  Chaldean  Omoroca,  that  the  resemblance  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  altogether  casual.  And  the  persuasion,  that  it  is  not  accidental,  is 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  legend  respecting  doves  carrying 
the  seeds  of  certain  trees  to  the  Moon.     Here,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  we 
may  detect  precisely  the  same  notions  of  that  planet,  as  those  which  entered 
so  largely  into  the  mythological  speculations  of  ancient  idolatry.     The  fable 
was,  I  believe,  altogether  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  dove  bearing 
the  branch  of  an   olive-tree  to  Noah  in  the  Ark.     When  to  these  arbitrary 
coincidences  we  add  the  Otaheitean  belief  in  a  demiurgic  triad  of  supreme 
gods,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  popular  theology  of  the  island  was  not  of 
native  growth,  biit  was  brought  thither  from  some  foreign  clime  by  the  ori- 
ginal colonists.     The  propriety   of  such  a  conclusion  is  finally,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  placed  out  of  all  doubt,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  natives  hav- 
ing also  their  ark-god,  their  pyramidal  temples,  and  their  sacred  lake  :  but 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  must  for  the  present  be  postponed, 

'  Mission.  Voyage  to  south,  pacif.  ocean,  p.  343. 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  to  shew,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  esta-  ^"^''  ^^ 
blished  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  each  commencing  with  a 
demiurge  who  triplicates  himself,  and  each  tenninating  with  a  deluge  from 
the  rage  of  which  the  future  great  father  of  a  new  mundane  system  is  pre- 
served in  an  ark,  the  pagan  accounts  of  the  creation,  though  approaching 
in  many  particulars  to  the  scriptural  verity,  are  yet  very  intimately  and  al- 
most universally  blended  with  allusions  to  the  flood.  Hereafter  we  shall  find, 
that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  gentile  traditions  of  the  deluge  contain  per- 
petual references  to  the  history  of  the  creation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Concerning  the  garden  of  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat. 


X  H£EE  is  reason  to  believe^  that  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  Paradise 
coincides  geographically  with  that  of  mount  Ararat  This  circumstance  was 
t>ne  of  the  various  causes,  which  served  to  produce  the  theory  of  a  succession 
of  similar  worlds.  Adam,  the  parent  of  three  sons,  appeared,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  first  creation,  in  Paradise  :  Noah,  likewise  the  parent  of  three  sons, 
appeared,  at  the  epoch  of  what  was  deemed  another  creation,  on  the  summit 
of  mount  Ararat.  But  Paradise  4ocaUy  coincided  with  Ararat  Conse- 
quently, each  world  commenced,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  spot :  and,  each 
world  also  commencing  with  a  father  and  his  three  sons,  Noah  and 
his  triple  offspring  were  considered  as  a  new  manifestation  of  Adam  and 
his  triple  ofispring ;  a  manifestation,  which  again  and  again  took  place  in 
the  self-same  lofty  and  sacred  region  at  the  beginning  of  every  successive 
mundane  system. 

I.  Before  any  attempt  be  made  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  Paradise 
and  to  determine  its  geographical  coincidence  with  mount  Ararat,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire  what  changes  the  deluge  may  be  supposed  to  have  ef- 
iccted.in  the  surface  or  general  constitution  of  the  eartlu 

1 .  Now,  if  either  tlie  theory  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Hutchinsooiaii 
Fag.  Idol.  VOL,  I.  2  N 
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^*    school,  or  that   preferred  by  the  celebrated  geolo^t  M.  de  Luc,  be  wdl 
'  founded,  it  h  obvious,  that  any  search  after  the  situation  of  Paradise  is  per* 
fectly  nugatory. 

The  viriters  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school  maintain,  that  the  operation  of 
the  deluge  \^as  such,  as  to  resolve  or  melt  down  the  globe  of  the  earth  into 
its  primeval  chaotic  state ;  and  that,  «rben  the  waters  of  the  flood  abated, 
the  process  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  into  one  place  and  the  appearing  of'  the  dry  land,  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  original  creation/  According  to  this  theory,  io 
short,  the  old  world  was  not  so  much  ov^owed  by  the  deluge,  as  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  sort  of  confused  muddy  pulp ;  and,  when  the  waters  retired,  in* 
stead  of  tiie  piimeval  continents  and  islands  reappearing  in  their  ancient 
places,  an  entirely  new  world  emerged,  bearing  not  the  least  superficial  re- 
semblance to  its  predecessor,  but  exhibiting  a  wholly  different  arrangement 
both  of  sea  and  land/ 

Mr.  de  Luc,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  admit  of  any  such  solution  as  the 
iiutcfainso»ai»  coatendlbr;  but  supposes,  that  the  surfia^e  of  the  glpbe  es^ 
fperienced  a  coniplete  inveruon  of  its  cemponent  parts  in  consequence  of  tb^ 
opemtioo  of  the  diluvian  waters.  Whiut  w«re  once  tracts  of  land  saak  ber 
lorn  then*  iM^oper  level,  and  were  inundated  by  the  occ^i ;  what  was  once 
tiie  bed  of  the  sea  retained  its  original  level,  and,  being  qow  bigber  than  ^ 
land  uC  tlie  oU  wodd,  iiecame,  wbm  the  fiood  retired,  tbe  land  of  the  aew 
moAA  In  otber  words,  tbe  present  race  of  men  inhabit  what  was  formerly  the 
iied  of  tbe  sea ;  wiule  tbe  ocean,  navi^^ed  by  modem  keels,  for  ever  bides 
from  4tie  euriosiiy  of  snortal  eyes  the  mere  an^le  tracts  of  land  possessed 
hy  tbeir-  antedilu mu  foreiatheni/ 

Should  either  of  these  theories  be  well  founded^  Paradise  in  local  tituar 
tion  exiMs  no  longer :  according  to  tbe  first  of  them,  it  was  melted  dowo 
and  lost  m  the  chaotic  mixture^  out  of  wbicb  a  new  world  waa  farmed  by  a 

'  fO^.  i.  9,  to. 

^'8e».  Catcoti  mi  the  delugr,  and  other  writeiaof  ibcMiastdmil^ 

'  See  dc  Loc*! Lettres Jdoiaki «t  Fhyiiyut  aur llietokr dala Tamp iraL  uf*  827.  nLr. 
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prodn  Bimilar  to  the  formatioii  of  the  old  world ;  accordii^  to  die  seeond   ^"^'^ 
of  thetn^  it  lies  boned  aod  concealed  beneath  the  overwhelming  waten  of 
the  ocean. 

8.  Our  knowledge  respecting  the  precise  mode,  in  which  the  dduge  ope« 
fated  on  the  surfietce  or  general  constitution  of  the  earth,  is  inevitaUy  so  li« 
inited  and  imperfect,  tliat  whacever  is  advanced  on  the  subject  beyond  the 
express  revelation  of  God  can  at  the  best  be  deemed  nothing  more  than  a 
plausible  or  ingenious  conjecture.  But,  if  a  theory,  instead  of  merely  going 
beyond  Scripture,  be  found  plainly  to  contradict  it,  then  it  must  necessariljr 
be  rejected  by  every  believer.  Should  such  then  be  the  case  with  tlie  hypo* 
theses  in  question,  neither  the  piety  nor  the  talents  of  their  framers  must 
prevent  them  from  being  discarded  as  erroneous  and  untenable. 

9.  The  language  employed  by  Moses  in  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of 
the  deluge,  so  far  from  favouring  either  of  these  theories,  appears  to  me 
most  positively  and  decidedly  to  contradict  them  both.  Instead  of  intimat- 
ing, either  that  the  substance  of  the  earth  was  dissolved,  or  tiiat  the  ancient 
continents  sank  below  their  proper  levels  he  describes,  according  to  the 
most  plain  and  obvious  acceptation  of  his  words,  first  a  gradual  inimdirfioa 
by  which  every  portion  of  habitable  land  was  covered,  and  afterwards  a 
gradual  subsiding  in  consequence  of  which  the  identical  land  that  had  beea 
covered  again  appeared. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  althouj^  such  be  the  popular  language  emplojipd  by 
Moses,  it  does  not  absolutely  contradict  the  theory  of  de  Luc,  whatever  be 
the  ftite  of  the  Uutchinsonian  hypothesis :  because  the  gradual  sinking  tf 
the  old  continents  would  apparently  produce  the  very  same  phenomenon  as 
the  rising  of  the  waters ;  in  each  case,  the  sea  would  equally  $eem  to  elevate 
itself  above  the  land,  and,  after  inundating  the  plains  and  vaUeys,  to  creep 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  at  length  cover  their  summitk 

This  no  doubt  is  true,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  whole  of  the  objection. 
Moses  informs  us,  that,  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  aU  the  mountains  were 
covered ;  and  lie  afterwards  tells  us,  that,  as  the  waters  abated,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  seen.  Now,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  compo- 
sition, when  we  are  taught  hi  a  continued  narrative,  thafe  the  mountains  were 
Jirit  entirely  covered  by  the  waters,  and  then^  as  the  waters  ^radual^  re- 
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*'* '  fired,  that  the  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared :  we  must  coodude,  that  the 
selfsame  mountains  are  spoken  of  in  both  parts  of  the  history ;  that*  the 
mountains,  which  appeared  while  the  deluge  was  subsiding,  were  the  idet^ 
tical  mountains  which  had  been  previously  inundated.  Such  is  the  obvious 
purport  of  the  Mosaical  narrative,  and  such  (I  will  venture  to  say)  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  understood  by  any  plain  reader  who  had  qo 
particular  hypothesis  to  form  on  the  subject  But,  in  the  Hutchinsonim 
theory,  the  primeval  mountains  are  all  melted  down :  and,,  in  that  of  de 
Luc,  they  never  appear  again  above  the  water,  being  succeeded  by  an  en* 
tirely  different  set  of  mountains  which  heretofore  were  vast  inequalities  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  That  is  to  say,  in  each  theory,  Moses  is  arbitrarily 
made  to  speak  of  two  totally  distinct  classes  of  mountains  which  have  no^ 
thing  between  them  in  common,  though  he  himself  gives  no  intimation  of 
any  such  distinction,  but  apparently  at  least  is  speaking  all  the  while  of 
the  same  mountains. 

Still  it  may  he  asserted,  that  it  is  as  much  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  con** 
sider  Moses  as  speaking  of  the^a^we  mountains,  as  it  is  to  pronounce  that 
he  speaks  of  different  mountains.  He  himself  does  not,  in  so  many  word$\ 
settle  the  question  either  way  :  consequently,  the  system  of  de  Luc  is  rar 
ther  supposed^  tfian  absolutely  pravedj  to  conteadict  the  sacred  hibtory. 

Let  us  then  examine,  whether  the  language  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  docs 
not  throw  some  still  further  light  on  the  subject.    • 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  antediluvian  mountains  were  co- 
vered by  the  encroaching  deluge,  he  informs  us,  that  the  waters  prevailed 
above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills  fifteen  cubits-  upwards :  hence  he 
plainly  intimates,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  depth  of  the  waters  above  the 
plains  or  above  the  tops  of  lower  mountains,  they  reached  no  further  than 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  lojtiest  peak  in  the  old  world.  This  assertion  how- 
ever, so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  utterly  irreconcileable  witb  either  system. 
The  waters  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  prevailed,  above  tlie  tops  of  the 
highest  hills,  if,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Hutchinsonian  school,  the  bills 
were  melted  down  into  the  common  mucilaginous  mass,  and  therefore  ceased 
to  he  eminences  :  neither  is  it  possible,  that  they  could  have  .prevailed  na 
more  than  fifteen  cubits,  if  the  theory  of  de  Luc  faithfully  exhibit  the  pby- 
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tkil  operationd  of  thedduge.  Whaterer  the  present  continents  may  have  ^^'*^ 
been  before  the  flood,  the  loftiest  hills  which  we  now  behold  were  assuredly 
covered  by  its  waters :  because  we  are  lK>tli  told,  that  they  successively  ap- 
peared as  the  waters  abated,  and  that  the  Ark  of  Noah  did  not  rest  on  the 
summit  of  Ararat  until  they  had  sufficiently  retired.  Now,  if  the  high 
bills,  covered  during  the  rise  of  tlie  waters,  were  the  hills  of  the  antedilu* 
vian  continent,  which  was  gradually  sinking  below  its  primeval  level;  if  the 
hillSi  which  appeared  when  the  waters  subsided,,  were  once  eminences  at  the 
bottom  of  the  antediluvian  ocean  ;  and  i^  as  Moses  positively  asserts,  the 
waters  prevailed  no  more  than  fifteen  cubits-above  those  hills  which  were 
confessedly  antediluvian  :  it  is  clearly  impossible,  that  in  that  case  they  could 
have  covered  anjf  part  of  the  present  continents,  still  less  therefore  the  tops 
of  the  loftiest  bills  of  Uie  new  world  ;  for  it  is  plain,  that,  in  order  to  hide 
the  summits  of  such  hills  as  the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  the  water  must  have  risen 
immensely  more  than  only  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  antedUuvUm 
mountains,  which  even  now,  when  the  deluge  has  completely  retired,  are 
fttillt  according  to.  the  theory,  plunged  many  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waves 
of  iMr  present  oceans/ 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance^  noticed  in:  the  Mosaical  history,  which 
can  as  little  be  reconciled  with  the  system  of  de  Luc ;  because  it  necessarily 
leads  to  the  belief,  that  the  continents  which  we  now  inhabit  are  the  very 
same  as  the  antediluvian  continents,  which,  after  having  been  overflowed  by 
ibe  deluge,  reappeared  in  their  present  form  when  the  waters  retired.  The 
sacred  writer  informs  us^  that,  when  the  dove  returned  to  Noah  the  second 
lime,  there  was  in  her  mouth  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off  from  the  parent  tree : 


'  I.  »pcak  of  course  on  the  presumption,  that  tbo  deluge,  while  it  contimietl,  was  a 
without  a  thore,  and  that  no  land,  cither  antediluvian  or  postdiluvian,  was  \i»ible«  If  indeed 
hi.  de  Luc  should  contend,  that  the  bed  of  the  old  ocean  rose  above  the  waves,  as  the  ante* 
diUivian  coniiiu-nt3  sank  beneath  them,  so  that  some  land  was  always  visible  and  consef|uently 
that  the  flood  was  never  properly  ttnirenal ;  he  mHI  remove  the  present  objection  :  but  then 
he  will  contradict  the  plain  tenor  of  the  scriptural  account,  which,  represents  the  waten  as 
no/  retiring  from  the  lands  \^hich  we  now  inhabit  vntil  the  close  of  the  allotted  period  of  th« 
deluge ;.  whence  it  is  evident,  that  those  lands  must  have  been  under  water  during  the  whok 
of  its  continuance,  and  consequently  that  the  inundation  must  have  been  uoivenal. 


i§6  tnt  ottt&tnt  Of  fA^Aif  it>6ULtir. 

^^  ^'  ttiid  he  adds,  that  the  patriarch  ntturalty  gathered  from  thte  itiddeitt  ttuie 
the  wAters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.  Nonrj  according  to  the  theory 
either  of  de  Luc  or  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  such  a  circuixntanee  could  tie{-> 
ther  have  happened,  nor,  if  it  had  happened  (most  onaecounlably  on  thdt 
systems),  would  it  have  been  any  indication  to  Noah  that  the  watehl  WCM 
abating.  The  physical  strength  of  the  dove  requires  us  to  sopposOi  that  Ite 
small  twig  which  she  plucked  off  was  green  and  tendoTi  not  dead  add  iiti«- 
yielding.  But,  agreeably  to  cither  of  the  theories  in  question,  she  could 
have  plucked  it  from  tio  tree  except  one,  which  had  accidentally  been  toni 
up  by  the  roots,  and  which  had  afterwards  been  tossed  about  on  the  surfinee 
of  the  waters  for  the  space  of  at  least  seven  months.'  A  tree  however 
under  such  circumstances  must,  I  should  apprehend,  hiive  been  entirely 
dend  and  stripped  of  all  its  leaves  add  soft  young  twigg;  consequently)  sup*- 
ponng  the  dove  to  have  found  it,  she  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  tear 
from  it  the  twig  mentioned  by  Moses.  Or,  even  if  she  had  tnet  nHth  a 
dead  leaf  which  still  adhered  to  one  of  die  boughs,  her  returning  with  tkii 
in  her  mouth  could  have  been  no  proof  to  Noah  that  tiie  waters  were  abated; 
which  the  sacred  historian  clearly  intimates  was  the  case:  because  it  might 
equally  have  been  produced  by  the  dove  at  any  period  of  the  deluge,  pro-, 
vided  only  she  bad  been  sent  out  ctf  the  Ark.     In  order  to  be  an  indicatioB 

'  The  fk)od  commenced  on  the  seventeentb  day  of  the  second  month  ;  and  the  period  ot  its 
increase  until  it  attained  its  greatest  height  was  forty  days :  consequently,  it  had  attained  its 
extreme  elevation  on  the  twenty  sixth  day  of  the  third  month.  Ilie  olive-tree  thercAur, 
which,  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  either  of  de  Luc  or  of  the  liutchinsouians,  we  must  sup* 
pose  to  have  been  tossed  about  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  could  scarcely  have  bi-cn  torn 
up  later  than  the  end  of  the  forty  days.  But,  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  Kvn ;  and,  at  the  end  of  forty  seven  days  afterwards,  Noah  sent  forth 
the  dove  the  second  time,  which  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  brought  back  the  twig.  Thb 
consequently  must  have  happened  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month. 
Now,  between  this  day  and  the  twenty  sixth  of  the  third  month  when  the  waters  attained 
their  greatest  elevation,  there  is  a  period  of  almost  nine  months.  I  am  moderate  therefore 
in  supposing  seven  to  be  the  least  time,  that  the  tree  could  have  been  floating  on  the  waters: 
and,  according  either  to  the  hypothesis  of  de  Lac  or  that  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  there  is  no 
way  of  accounting  for  its  appeaxance,  except  by  supposing  that  it  was  torn  up  and  that  it 
diU  float. 


to  KmIi  Ahftt  th»  wftterB  vere  ri!^ti4»  w  c^af  •  tf 

vw  fhicked  from  ft  Ikmg  tr»f  ^hkh  tod  fiimly  6x^  its  roots  19  PP$  of 
the  ebfis  of  moimt  Anrt^  and  which,  isftcr  biLvii^  beeo  overw^oied  by 
the  iraters  during  the  tiise  that  the  flood  ivrevailed  at  its  grpi^Ast  l^i^JikU 
had  shot  forth  Bear  ^udosrs  by  that  :teiiacious  principle  of  vitality  which  so 
emtaeiitiy  di«tingubbes  the  voots  of  trees.'  Except  this,  J  we  no  sajtisft^ 
lory  inetiiod0f  aocounling  for  the  eaistmee  of  the  olive-tree,  so  as  to  accord 
in  ail  points  with  the  circumstances  specified  by  Moses :  for  we  must  not  for* 
getilha^  ihe  dove  is  not  only  said  to  have  plucked  off  a  leaf  or  tw|g^  birt  that 
the  producing  q{  Ae  twig  was  aproi^^  to  Noah  that  the  zoaten  were  retiring. 
if  then  the  root  of  the  tree  had  survived  the  deluge,  and  was  putting  fcHth 
new  leaves  after  ir  had  emerged  from  the  waves,  the  mountain  of  Ararat, 
where  it  was  growing,  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  submarine  antedi« 
luvian  mountain,  but  must  have  been  one  of  the  peaks  of  an  antediluvian 
eontinmt.  In  this  case  therefore,  the  antediluvian  continents  can  nee 
Iber  fixtn  the  beds  of  our  present  ooean,  nor  can  the  beds  of  the  antadiltH 
viaa  oceans  have  become  our  present  continents.  The  olive  tree  alone^ 
which  must  have  been  growing  b^ore  the  flood  hi  the  very  phu:e  where  it 
waa  found  after  the  flood  (if  we  would  render  the  account  of  Moses  at  all 
•onsistent  with  itselO,  is  amply  sufficient,  on  scriptural  grounds  (and  I  aaek 
for  no  other),  to  overturn  both  the  systems  now  under  consideration. 

We  are  brought  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  attending  to  the  ge« 
neral  pliraseology  of  Moses.  I  have  already  observed,  that,  when  he 
apeaks  of  the  mountains  being  covered  by  tlie  waters,  and  when  he  aAei^ 
wards  says  that  the  mountains  appeared  as  the  flood  retired,  we  aia  kievit 
laUy  led  by  every  rule  of  composition  to  infer,  that  the  mountains,  which 
appeared  as  the  deluge  abated,  were  the  same  mountains  as  those  which 
were  hidden  during  its  prevalenoe.  A  similar  ccmdusion  must  be  drawn 
firom  Ihe  language  which  be  holds  respecting  the  earth.  He  informs  us,  that 
God  declared  to  Noah  that  he  wokild  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth 

'  We  acid  aolMippoie  the  foof  tokaia  Iwep  .Qidder  water  much  more  tban  150  day^  for 
ti^t  wai  ilie  extreme  pcriud  of  the  grraiett  height  of  the  flood :  /uid  the  tubmenioo  of  a  ro^t, 
whicb  all  the  while  was  drawing  autriment  from  the  earth,  .woitM  not  diuiii^  that  tpaee  he 
•nficiiol  to  deOroy  the  phncipit  of  vitalily* 
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BOOK  II.  to  destroy  all  flesh :  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  rain  was  upon  the 
eaith  forty  clays,  that  the  Ark  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth,  and  that  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth :  and  at  length  he  remarks, 
that  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually,  that  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  the  eartb,  and  that  the  earth  was  dried.  Now  the  necessary 
purport  of  such  language  is,  that  the  self-same  earth,  which  had  been  inun- 
dated, M'as  in  due  time  forsaken  by  the  waters:  for,  when  we  are  told  that 
God  would  bring  a  flood  upon  the  earth,  and  when  we  are  afterwards  taught 
that  the  waters  returned  from -off  the  earth,  I  see  not  what  we  can  possibly 
understand  but  this :  that  the  same  waters,  which  had  deluged  the  antedi- 
luvian continents,  at  length  retired  and  left  them  dry.  But,  if  such  be  the 
plain  import  of  the  Mosaical  history,  then  each  theory  must  be  abandoned 
as  equally  untenable ;  since  we  learn  from  Scripture  itself,  that,  so  far  from 
either  the  whole  earth  being  dissolved  into  a  mucilage  or  the  primeval  con- 
tinents forming  the  bed  of  our  present  oceans,  we  now  inhabit  tlie  identical 
tracts  of  land  that  were  tenanted  by  our  earliest  forefatliers,  tracts  which  the 
deluge  once  indeed  overwhelmed  but  afterwards  relinquished. 

4.  We  shall  be  brought  to  precisely  the  same  result,  if,  quitting  the  in- 
spired history  of  the  flood,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  remarkable  geo- 
graphical account  wiiich  Moses  lias  given  us  of  the  garden  of  Paradise. 

He  tells  us,  that  tliis  garden  was  watered  by  a  river,  which  afterwards  di- 
vided itbclf  into  four  distinct  heads  or  streams ;  and  of  these  streams  he  both 
gives  us  the  names,  and  marks  out  with  much  pi*eciseness  the  situation. 
One  of  them  is  the  w  ell-known  river  Euphrates  :  the  others  therefore  must 
be  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that, 
according  to  the  Mosaical  account,  this  river  existed  in  its  present  situation 
before  the  deluge.  But,  if  it  then  existed,  the  continent,  through  which 
it  now  flows,  must  also  have  existed.  Whence  it  will  plainly  follow,  both 
that  the  earth  was  not  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  tlie  flood,  and  that  the 
antediluvian  continents  do  not  form  the  bed  of  tlie  present  oceans :  for,  if 
the  former  had  been  the  case,  both  Paradise  and  its  rivers  must  have  been 
utterly  destro}ed,  whereas  Moses  assure  us  tliat  one  of  those  rivers  was  the 
Euphrates  which  is  still  in  existence ;  and,  if  the  latter,  then  the  ancient 
channels  of  the  Paradisiacal  streams  must  now  be  lost  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
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%eai  whereas  Moses  by  tntimating  that  one  of  them  was  die  Euphrates  does     ^^''  "** 
411  effect  declare,  that  their  course  before  the  deluge  as  well  as  after  it  was 
-through  the  continent  which  is  now  called  Asia. 

Should  it  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  Paradisiacal  Euphrates  corresponds 
with  the  modem  Eupiirates  «in  navte  alone ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
postdiluvian  Euphrates  is  not  the  same  river  as  the  antediluvian  Euphrates, 
but  that  the  appellation  of  the  one  has  been  transferred  to  the  other,  as  tlie 
planters  of  newly  settled  eountries  are  wont  to  bestow  upon  rivers  and 
tnoimtains  the  fisimiliar  names  of  those  uhioh  they  have  left  behind  in  dicir 
native  land :  should  such  an  answer  as  this  be  atteiqpted,  the  -minute  .geo- 
graphy of  Moses  wHl  at  once  shew  its  complete  futility. 

He  not  only  gives  us  the  names  of  the  Paradisiacal  rivers,  but  be  likewise 
distinctly  points  out  their  course.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that  Pison  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  that  Gihon  is  the  identical  river  which  circuits 
the  land  of  Cush,  and  that  Hiddekel  is  the  stream  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  Ashur.  Respecting  the  situation  of  the  Euphrates  he  says  nothing;  for 
the  course  of  that  mighty  river  was  so  well  known  to  the  Asiatic  nations 
which  lay  to  the  westward  of  it,  that  any  geographical  spedfication  naght 
well  be  deemed  wholly  unnecessary.  Now  it  is  almostsuperfluous  to  ob- 
^rve,  that  such  a  local  description  as  that  which  is  given  by  Moses  neces- 
sarily implies,  that  the  very  rivers  which  watered  Paradise  had  reappeared 
afler  the  flood  and  were  actually  in  exbtence  at  the  time  wlien  he  wrote.  i 

Havilah  was  a  son  of  Cush ;  Cush  was  a  son  of  Ham  ;  and  Ashur  was  a 
son  of  Shem.  They  were  all  postdiluvians  z  and  the  regjions,  wliich  were 
called  after  theif  respeetive  names,  were  well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
not  to  say  even  in  the  present  day.  Consequently,  when  be  tells  us  that 
three  of  the  Paradisiacal  rivers  were  the  boundaries  of  Havilah,  of  Cush, 
and  of  Ashur ;  he  tells  usj  by  a  necessary  implication,  that  the  rivers  still 
existed  when  he  was  himself  composing  his  history :  for  bow  could  those 
rivers  be  said  to  water  lands  which  bore  the  names  of  three  postdiluvian 
patriarchs,  if  either  the  earth  had  been  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  the 
flood,  or  if  the  antediluvian  continents  and  therefore  the  channels  of  all  the 
Paradisiacal  rivers  «re  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean  ?    Should 
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^>M>oK  n.  2Lf\y  great  convulsion  of  nature  swallow  up  the  continent  of -Alia,  ao^  «hoiddl 
the  same  convulsioa  produce  a  new  tractiof  land  by  ^evating  the  bed  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  no  future  historian  could,  with  the  least  semblance  of  accu- 
racy, describe  the  course  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  previeus-to  suckcon^ 
vulsioR,  as  compassing  ceilain  regions  of  a.  continent  which  .bad  been. re-' 
cently  produced  from  the  bottom  of  thci  sea  and  which  had  net  the  slightest 
geographical  coinciilence  with  the  absorbed  continent  of  Asia..  Let  us  only 
apply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  the  condusioQ 
must  certainly  be  the  very  same.  Since  he  informs  us,.,  that  three  of  the  ri* 
vers  of  Paradise  watered  countries,  which  subsequent  to  the  deluge  had  re- 
ceived their  iiames  from  Havilah  and  Cush  and  Ashur;  it  is  impossible,  if 
Scripture  be  true,  that  the  channels  of-  those  rivers,  together  with  the  ante- 
diluvian continent  through  which  they  flowed,  should  now  lie  concealed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  language  of  Mosies  necessarily  implies,  that 
the  riveis  both  existed  in  his  time  and  that  their  course  was  through  the  con* 
tinent  of  Asia.  Hence  it  will  plainly  follow,  tliat  the  present  continents, 
with  their  present  mountains  and  rivers,  existed  b^ore the  deluge:  and  that, 
irii^ead  of  our  either  inhabiting  an  entire  new  world  farmed  out  of  the 
'  chaotic  wreck  of  the  old,  or  of  our  tenanting  lands  which  formed  the  bed  of 
the  antediluvian  ocean ;  we  now  possess,  by  the  reflux  of  the  waters  which 
once  inundated  the  whole  globe,  the  very  same  tracts  of  country,,  bearing  the 
very  same  great  characteristic  marks,  as  those  possessed  by  our  earliest  an- 
cestors. 

II.  If  there  be  any  force  in  this  train  of  reasoning  (and  I  see  not  how  it 
can  be  combated  upon  scriptural  princi|)les);  there  will  assuredly  be  nothing 
visionary  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise  : 
for,  if  the  rivers  of  Paradise  yet  exist,  the  tract  of  land  which  once  m  as  Pa- 
radise, wliether  its  outward  lineaments  be  defaced  or  not  defaced  by  the 
flood,  must  also  exist.     The  question  then  is,  where  we  are  to  seek  for  it* 

1.  No\y  it  will  readily  be  granted,  tliat  neither  tlie  well-known  Eu[)hrates^ 
nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  can  be  made,  in  their  present  course,  to 
produce  a  situation,  which  Mill  geographically  answer  to  tiie  Mosaical  de- 
sct  iption  of  Paradise  :  but  this  does  by  no  means  weaken  the  credit  of  the 
sacred  historian,  nor  does  it  at  all  disprove  the  actual  present  existence  of  the 
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tbm  rivers ;  for  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  what  mi^t  be  naturally  ex-  ^^^  **' 
pected  from  so  great  a  convulsion  as  the  deluge.  We  may  indeed  very  un^ 
^uivocally  collect  from  Scripture^  tlmt  the  waters  of  the  flood  first  deluged 
the  ancient  continents  and  afterwards  retired  from  them,  so  that  the  present 
ti*acts  of  land  are  in  their  great  ouHines  geographically  tlie  same  as  those 
which  were  inhabited  by  the  antediluvians  :  but  this  does  not  prove,  that 
no  minor  and  partial  alterations  hav€  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  rivers  of  Paradise,  for  instance,  certainly  appeared  agam  after  the  de- 
luge :  and  the  course  of  the  postdiluvian  streams  so  far  ccMocided  with  that 
of  the  autediluvian  ones,  as  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  establbh  their  proper 
identity.  But  we  are  not  hence  bound  to  conclude,  that  the  coincideiice 
was  absoluttljf  perfect :  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  historical  verity  of  Moses,  that  the  postdiluvian  Euphrates  flowed  througli 
every  furlong  of  the  channel  which  contained  the  antediluvian  Euphratesw 
Much  weaker  causes  than  the  flood  produce  very  considerable  changes. 
The  course  of  the  Ganges  experiences  a  yeariy  alteration,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile  are  not  now  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Herodotus :  yet  the 
Oanges  and  the  Nile  still  flow  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile.  Some  mutalioii 
therefore  must  obviously  be  expected  to  have  taken  place  in  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  by  the  operation  of  so  mighty  a  cause  as  the  deluge.  We  are 
prepared  to  expect  such  a  change ;  and  a  comparison  of  modem  geography 
with  tlie  antediluvian  geography  of  Moses  only  proves,  that  the  change  ha$ 
occurred,  not  that  the  historian  has  been  in  any  respect  inaccurate.  When 
the  Hebrew  legislator  wrote,  the  rivers  flowed  as  he  described  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  countries  known  by  postdiluvian  names ;  but  never,  since  the 
flood,  have  they  so  met  togetiier,  as  to  water  what  once  was  Paradise  in  ac- 
curate correspondence  with  antediluvian  geography.  This  has  been  f^lt  by 
every  writer,  who  attempted  to  settle  the  local  position  of  Eden :  each  hy- 
pothesis has  been  built  on  the  postulate,  the  necessary  postulate,  that  the 
course  of  the  four  rivers  haa  experienced  sowie  change. 

8.  The  general  opinion,  however  it  may  be  marked  by  smaller  shades  of 
difference,  has  been,  that  Paradise  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  flat  rich 
country  below  Babylon.    To  this  re^on  therefore  has  been  directed  every 
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"•     attempt  to  point  out,  how  the  four  rivers  could  be  supposed  to  have.ooce  mett 
together  in  a  single  garden. 

(  k)  Morinus  coneeives,  that  die  Euphrates-aad  the  Hiddekel,  which'  is-  oer^ 
tainly  the  Tigris,  united  together  into  one  channel ;  and^  after  flowing  in  cod-^ 
junction  for  a^  short  distance^  branched  out  a^n  into  two  other  streamsy 
called  the  Fison  and  the  Gihotij  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian gulph.  Such  a  confluence  and  diffluence  make,  he  supposesi  the  four- 
heads  mentioned  by  Moses;  and  the  region,  which  comprehended  them,-  h« 
determines  to  have  been  the  scite  of  Paradise.  Hence,  as  appears  by  his  ex- 
pkinatory  map,  the  garden  was  divided  into  four  quarters :  one,  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel ;  another,  on  the  eastern  «id« 
of  the  large  single  stream  formed  by  their  conjunction ;  a-third,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  same  stream ;  and  a  fourtli,  below  its  supposed  diffluence  into  the 
Pison*  and  the  Gihon.'  This  opinion  was  held  by  Calvin,  and  it  has  received 
the  approbation  of  Bochart/^ 

It  has  also,  with  a  slight  variation^  been  adopted  by  Da  Welts.  Agre^ 
ing  with  Morinus  in  other  respects,  that  writer,  instead  of^  making  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  fall  into  one  stream>  draws  a  channel  between  them 
at  right  angles  for  the  river  of  Eden ;  and  then  assigna  the  name  of  Pison  to 
that  part  of  the  Euphrates  which  is  below  this-intermediate  river  at  its  western 
extremity,  and  the  name  of  Gihon  to  that  part  of.  the  Tigris,  which  is  simi- 
larly below  it  at  its  eastern  extremity.  Such  an  arrangement  will,  equally 
with  the  other,  divide  the  garden  into  four  quarters,  tliough  after  a  somewhat 
different  form.' 

(2.)  Dr.  Shuckford  similarly!  looks  for  Paradise  below  Babylon;  but  the 
principle,  which  he  adopts,  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  last-mentioned 
authors.  He  supposes,  that  all  the  four  rivers. united  into  one  stream  called 
(he  river  of  Eden,  and  that  on  the  bank  of  tliis  single  stream  was  situated  the 
garden/ 

3.  Both  of  these  opinions  seem  to  me  to  labour  under  insuperable  objea- 

'  MoriD.  Dissert,  de  Parad.  terres.  ininit.  Bocbart.  Geog.«Mcr.  » 

*  Bochart.  Epist.  ad  Ludov.  Cappel.  ibid.  t-^'    t 

»  Wells's  Geog.  of  the  O.  Test  part  i.  c.  I. 

^  Sbuckford  on  the  Creation  and  Fall.  chap,  viii,  p.  144—147. 
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tioast  and  the  last  of  t!hem  has  difficulties  peculiarly  its  own.    The  account    ^"^*  M 
which.  Moses  gives,  is,  that  a  river  flowed  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden, 
and  that  from  thence  it  was  divided  into  four  heads.     But  with  this  account 
neither  of  the  theories  now  uoder  consideration  can  be  reconciled. - 

(1.)  The  hypothesis  of-Morinus  makes  two  rivers  flow  into  the  g^en,  there 
become.  one'Stseam,  and  afterwards  branch  off  into  two  other  rivers:  and 
the  slightly  varied  theory  of  Wella.does  in  efiiect  produce  no  more  than  two 
rivers  in  the  whole»  united  together  by  a  transverse  canaL  Such  a  scheme 
may  in  some  sort,  be  said  to  exhibit  four  iicads,  .but.it.  certainly  does  not-ex-? 
hibit  them  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  Moses,  ^i? .  describes  one  river  as 
running,  t/i/6  the.  garden,  dtod  four  rivers,  into  which .  the  first  single  river 
divides  itself,  as  issuing  out  ^tlie  garden :  Morinus,  on  the  contraiy,  makes 
two  rivers  run  into  the  garden,  and  too.  ran  outsofiu  Nor  is  this  the  only 
point  of  discrepance:  the  head  of  a  river,  according  to  a.  very  natural  me- 
taphor, denotes  perhaps  in  every  langi^gp,  certainly  in  the  Hebrew,  its.  comr 
mencement,  fountain^  or  origin. .  This,  being  the  case,  since  the.  single  river 
of  Ed^n  branched  off  from . the  garden  into  the .four.heAjds* of.. four  other 
rivers;  the  garden,  itself  must  plainly  havebeea  situated  at  the  commesifp- 
mtui  of  all  the  four  rivers^  or  at  the.  pointwhere  they  branched  off  from  the 
single  one.  But  t^  region,  ia  which  the  garden  is  placed  by  Morinus  and 
Welisy  does  not  at  all  answer  to  such  a  description  of  country.  .  Instead  of 
the  four  heads  of  all  the  four  rivers  being  within  the  circuit  of  the  gctrden,  we 
find  but  two  of  them :  foi*  tlie  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel,  instead  of  cojn* 
mencing  in  Paradise,  are  made  to  terminate  there;  and  the  heads,  or  ocigi- 
Dating  points,  of  thie  Pison  and  the  Gihon  are  alone  apparent  within  its  boun- 
daries. 

(S.)  That  such*  is  the  necessary  import  of  the  word  heads^  Dr.  Shuckfprd. 
was  fully  aware,  and  ex^plicilly  allows :  hence  he.  frames  his  hypothesis  in 
such  a  Hianner,  as  at  least  to  avoid  the  palpable  contradiction  of  making 
the  head  of  a  river  indifferently  denote  both  its  commencement  and-i/«  termi- 
nation  ;  a  contradiction,  which  so  glaringly  marks  the  theory  both  of  Wells 
and  Morinus.  But,  while  he  escapes  one  difficulty,  he  falls  into  another, 
from  which  he  vainly  attempts  to  extricate  himself 

Accprding  to  Mose^^  the  suigle  river  of  Eden  divided  itself^,  when  it  was 
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quitting  the  garden ;  atid  branched  out  into  four  heads,  which  afterwards  be- 
came four  mighty  rivers :  according  to  Shuckford,  the  very  reverse  was  the 
case,  for  he  makes  the  four  rivers,  at  a  vast  distance  from  tiieir  respective 
'  heads,  coalesce  into'  the  single  river  of  Eden ;  and,  on  the  bai>k  of  that  single 
river,  he  places  tlie  garden.     It  may  seem  strange  at  first,  how  such  an  opi- 
•^nion,  which  directly  contradicts  the  inspired  narrative,  could  ever  have  been 
hazarded.   "In  fact,  it  could  not  have  been  hazarded,  without  an  attempt  to 
alter  the  commonly  received  translation,  to  which  it  stands  diametrically  op- 
posite. 'Our  English  version  is,  A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden  ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads :  the 
proposed  version  of  Dr.  SHtickford,  on  which  he  plainly  founds  the  whole  of 
his  theory,  is,  A  river  went  oui  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden^  and  from 
i  thence  it  was  parted :  and  it  was  from  four  heads. 

The  ground,  on  which  he  produoes  so  complete  an  inversion  of  tlie  sense, 
IS  the  double  import  of  the  Hebrew  preposition  here  used  by  Moses :  it  ge* 
nerally  signifies  to  or  iif/o,  but  it  sonietimes  denotes  q/^  or  from  or  out  if. 
On  this  I  would  remark,  that,  although  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  the  latter 
meaning;  yet  it  so  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  from^  as  a  manft^m  a  tribe  or 
as  a  vessel  made  from  gold  wd  the  like :  I  doubt,  whether  it  ib  ever  thus  used 
in  the  sense  of  locality ^  as  a  man  coming  from  such  a  place.  Dr.  Shuckford 
does  indeed  give  for  his  authority  a  passage,  where  the  Seventy  render  it  from 
in  the  sense  of  locality:  but  we  may  well  question,  whether  that  passage,  as 
it  occurs  in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles,  be  perfectly  genuine.' 

Granting  however  that  the  word  is  capable  of  such  a  translation,  we 
must  still,  as  he  himself  very  justly  and  feirly  observes,  be  guided  by  the 
necessary  sense  of  the  place  in  determining  whether  its  import  be  to  ox  from. 
Now  the  context  of  the  present  passage  seems  to  me  most  cleaily  to  decide 
in  favour  of  our  common  version,  and  against  that  proposed  by  Dr  Shuck* 

'  2  Chron.  i.  13.  The  pas8afi;e»  rendered  by  the  Ixx  Ex  fim(uirt^f  tv  Fa^Acuyand  by  our  omn 
translators  to  ike  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon^  teems  to  be  an  iiitvrp<>taiion  which  has  crept  in 
from  Ter.  3  :  for  it  <Uiis  nut  occur  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  iii.  15.  We  there  simply 
ready  that  Solomon  came  to  Jerusalem  without  any  mention  of  the  Gibeonitish  high-place.  If 
however  it  be  not  an  interpolations  1  should  rathir  conclude,  that  the  copy  used  by  tha  Ixi 
read  nOSD,  than  that  the  present  reading  nOH^  would  bear  to  be  rendered  frmm  ike  high 
pkee.    This  passage  is  the  sole  grouodwork  of  Dr.  Shuckford's  criticism. 
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kttd.'    We  arc  told  by  Moses,  that  a  rher  went  6ut  from  Eden  to  water  the    chaf.  i. 
garden^  and  Xh%X,  from  thewie  it  was  parted  or  divined.     After  we  have  re- 
ceived this  iiUbrination,  we  are  naturuUy  led  to  expect,  that  the  historian,  if 
he  says  aoy  thing  further  on  the  subject,  Hill^^roceed  to  teach  us,  how  it  was  ^ 
parted.     Accordingly  we  find,  that,  if  we  only  translate  a  Hebrew  prepo- 
sition in  the  very  sense  m  which  it  almost  invariably  occurs,  u  e  shall  have 
precisely  the  inforaiiitioa  which  we  looked  for:  Jrom  thence  it  was  parted^  . 
and  became  into  four  heads;  its  division  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  tlie  single 
stream  became  four  sti*eams.  . 

In  such  an  interpretation  we  are  confirmed  by  finding,  both  that  it  is  the 
sense  given  to  the  passage  by  the  Greek  translators,  and  that  it  is  the  sense 
which  has  been  universally  received  as  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage.     We  are  further  confirmed  in  it  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.     Of  this  .the  mere  English  reader  cannot 
he  a  judge:  but  any  moderate  Hebraist,  upon  a  bare  inspection  of  the  origi- 
nal passage,  will  be  convinced,  that  it  cannot,  .witliout  the. utmost  violence, 
bo  rendered  otherwise.     On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Shuckford,  by  translating  the 
pieposition  in  a  sense  peculiarly  rare  and  unusual,  departs  entirely  from  what  ' 
might  seem  to  be. the  natural  context;  and  exhibits  Moses,  as  clumsily  intro- 
ducing a  needless  obscurity,  which  with  the  very  slightest  possible  transpo- 
sition of  tlie  words  might  have  been  easily  avjoided.     Had  he  meant  to  inti- 
mate v«  hat  Uiis^itriter  ascribes  to  him,  he  would  surely  have  said,  A  river 
from  four  heads  went  out. of  Eden  to.  water  the  garden^  a  fid  from  thence  it 
was  parted:  he  never  would  have  so  strangely  expressed  him >elf,  as  to  lead 
all  connnentalors  in  all  ag^to  understand  him,  inevitablif  to  understand  him, 
in.  a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  intended.     The  translation 
in^sbortof  Dr.  Shuckford  is. so  forced,  and  so  evidently  contrived  merely  to 
serve  a  turn ;  it  is  so  contrary  to  tlie  universal  sense  of  expositors,  and  so  in- 
congruous to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  syntax ;.  that  it  cannot,  1  think,  be  tole- 
rated for  a  single  moment*     But,  if  /'/  be  untenable,  the  whole  hy|>otbesis 
iDusl  be  untenable  liketiibe:  for  the  hypothesis  is  altogether  built  upon  the 
translation.. 

(3.)  What  has  be^d  urged  agai|Ut  both  these  theopes  may  alone  be  deemed  i 
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»oos  II.     sufficient  to  overturn  them:  but  there  yet  remdn  two  distinct  objections^  one 
to  each  of  them,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.   • 

When  we  are  told  that  God  put  Adam  into  the  garden  to  dress  it  and  to 
Iceep  it|  and  when  we  are  further  informed  that  he  had  permission  to  eat  of 
every  tree  in  it  except  one ;  we  are  necessarily  led  to  conclude,  that  he  had 
easy  and  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  sacred  inclosure:  for  how  could  be 
cultivate  that,  which  was  inaccessible ;  or  how  could  he  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
eating  of  every  tree  with  a  single  exception,  if  omny  of  those  trees  w.ere  from 
local  circumstances  completely  out  of  his  reach?  Now,  according  to  the 
system  of  Morinus,' Paradise  vi^as  divided  into  four  quarters  by  four  immense 
rivers ;  for  immense  they  needs  must  be,  since  he  places  the  garden  below 
the  scite  of  Babylon  and  not  very  far  distant  from  the  present  influx  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  themsdves  two  of  the  rivers,  into  the  Persian 
gulph.  Let  us  conceive  then  what  would  be  the  situation  of  Adam  in  a  gar- 
den so  circumstanced.  Whatever  quarter  of  Paradise  he  might  originally 
occupy,  such  rapid  a:nd  gigantic  streams  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the 
last  proverbially  violent,  whether  they  flowed  separately  at  their  entrance 
into  the  garden,  or  conjointly  through  its  centrical  region,  or  separately  again 
when  tliey  quitted  it  under  the  new  immes  of  the  Gihon  and  the  Pison :  such 
streams  as  tliose  would  have  as  effectually  confined  Adam  to  a  singit  quarter 
of  tlie  garden,  as  if  an  ocean  had  flowed  between  him  and  all  the  remaining 
quarters,  lie  plainly  could  not  pass  rivers  of  that  magnitude  without  either 
a  bridge  or  a  ship ;  and,  since  no  hint  is  given  that  he  possessed  either,  it 
would  be  worse  than  idle  to  conjecture,  that  he  moved  from  one  quarter  of 
the  garden  to  another  by  the  aid  of  such  accommodations*  Yet  the  language 
of  Moses  unequivocally  intimates,  that  every  part  of  Paradise  ^vas  open  to 
him :  how  this  was  accomplbhed,  they,  who  adopt  the  system  of  MorinuSi 
do  not  inform  us. 

The  present  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Shuckford ;  because 
he  represents  the  river  of  Eden,  A^-hich  he  supposes  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  other  four  rivers,  as  bordering  upon  the  garden,  and 
not  as  Jlou'ing  through  it :  but  the  question  is,  whether  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment he  faithfully  adheres  to  the  description  of  Moses.  When  the  histiorian 
teaches  us,  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  that  firom 
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tbence,  namely  from  the  garden,  it,  was  divided;  the  obvious  import  of  his  ^^•'>* 
language  seems  to  be,  that  tlie  sti*eam  did  not  merely  jiw)  (dong  one  side 
of  the  garden^  but  that  it  ran  through  the  midst  of  it:  for  how  can  a  river 
be  properly  said  to  water  a  gaixlen  simply  by  being  one  of  its  lateral  bounda- 
ries? The  watering  of  a  garden  surely  implies,  that  the  irrigating  stream 
glides  in  a  ineandring  course  through  the  inclosure  itself,  blessing  the  land 
on  either  bank  with  glad  fertility.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  sense,  in  whidi 
tlie  words  of  Moses  have  been  ordinarily  and  (I  think)  rightly  understood; 
for  in  fact,  without  great  violence,  they  are  scarcely  capable  of  any  otiier 
meaning.  Hence  it  follows,  tliat,  if  Dr.  Shuckford  places  Paradise  only  on 
tbe  margin  of  the  river  of  Eden,  he  ascribes  to  it  a  situation  irreconcileable 
with  tbe  language  of  Moses:  if  he  makes  the  river  flow  through  the  midst  of 
it,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  he  then  completely  separates  the  one  part 
from  the  other  by  the  intervention  of  a  gigantic  sti'eam  formed  by  the  conflu* 
eiice  of  no  less  than  four  mighty  rivers. 

III.  Tbe  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  ascertaining, 
in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  tbe  terrestrial  Paradise  was  once  situated.  We 
have  learned  from  them  negatively ^  that  it  is  vain  labour  to  look  for  tiie  gar- 
den belau'  Babylon ;  both  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  tbe  four  heads  of 
any  four  rivers  in  that  region,  and  because,  if  the  vast  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  had  flowed  through  it  in  the  manner  which  it  has  been 
conjectured  they  did,  every  part  of  it  except  one  must  have  been  utterly  in- 
accessible to  the  first  man :  let  us  now  endeavour  to  \essu positively  where  we 
ttre  to  seek  it. 

1.  Moses  informs  us,  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden, 
and  that  from  thence  it  branched  out  so  as  to  constitute  the  four  heads  of  four 
other  riverii,  which  he  denominates  Pison^  Gihon,  Hiddekel^  and  Euphrates. 
From  thi^  account,  according  to  its  most  natural  and  obvious  interpretation, 
we  may  collect,  that,  in  the  antediluvian  world,  previous  to  tbe  eflecting  of 
any  partial  alterations  by  the  action  of  the  flood,  a  stream  flowed  out  of  a 
region  c<illed  Eden  into  the  garden,  which  God  had  planted  for  the  reception 
of  the  first  pair.  Here  it  fell  into  a  lake  or  reservoir :  and  from  this  reseN 
voir  it  again  issued  through  four  distinct  glens  or  channels.  The  fogr  new 
streams;  produced  by  such  a  division  of  the  waters,  soon  quitted  the  limits  of 
Pag,   Idol.  VOL.  I.  S  P 
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iMOK  u.  the  garden ;  for  we  are  told,  that  the  original  river,  which  rushed  a  iingk 
stream  into  Paradise,  was  divided  from  it,  or  left  it,  in  Jour  brooks,  which 
were  the  heads  or  beginnings  of  four  great  rivers.  Having  quitted  the  gar- 
den, the  four  streams  pursued  their  course :  and,  by  the  gradual  reception  of 
other  streams,  at  length  became  rivers,  which  flowed  contiguous  to  certain 
countries  very  accurately  described  by  Moses,  and  of  which  two  at  least 
may  be  positively  ascertained  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
'  This  seems  to  me  to  be  evidently  the  substance  of  the  inspired  accoimt, 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  of  Paradise  and  its  rivers.  If  then  the 
heads  of  all  the  four  rivers  met  together  in  tlie  garden,  the  garden  must 
clearly  have  been  situated  in  a  high  region  at  the  sources  of  all  those  four 
rivers,  not  surely  in  a  low  country  far  distant  from  the  head  or  origin  of  Ofiy 
river  and  removed  but  a  little  distance  from  the  sea.  To  such  a  conclusipn 
we  are  necessarily  brought,  both  by  the  plain  import  of  the  language  used  by 
Moses,  and  by  the  very  reason  of  the  thing  itself.  If  the  heads  <jf  rivers 
mean  their  beginnings^  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  here  employed 
absolutely  requires ;'  and  if  the  single  river  of  Eden,  *in  quitting  the  garden, 
was  divided  into  four  heads  of  rivers  :  then  the  garden  must  have  been  situ- 
ated at  the  beginnings  or  fountains  of  the  rivers,  not  near  the  mouths  through 
which  they  emptied  themselves  into  the  sea;  in  other  words,  it  must  have 
been  situated  in  a  high  inland  region  where  the  courses  of  the  four  rivers 
all  commenced.  And,  if  the  words  of  Moses  clearly  imply  that  every  part  of 
the  garden  was  equally  accessible  to  Adam ;  and  if  nevertheless  that  garden, 
as  his  words  also  intimate,  was  divided  into  several  different  parts  by  the 
course  of  the  streams  which  watered  it :  then  the  very  reason  of  the  thing 
proves,  that  it  cannot  have  been  planted  near  the  sea  where  rivers  are  broad 
and  deep,  but  that  it  must  have  been  planted  near  the  sources  of  its  irrigating 
streams  where  they  flow  only  in  the  condition  of  shallow  brooks  which  might 
easily  be  passed  over.  With  this  conclusion  every  idea,  which  we  are  tau^t 
to  form  of  Paradise,  exactly  accords.  No  tract  of  country  could  possibly, 
produce  more  exquisitely  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery,  than  one,  which 
contained  a  stream,  runmqg  through  a  finely  wooded  vale  into  a  ^assy  lake, 

'  TIm  word  Wn  always  invoWct  the  idea  of  prioriiy.    See  Parkhunt's  Ueb.  Lex. 
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and  afterwards  discharging  itself  by  four  rivulets  murmuring  through  the  same 
number  of  deep  rocky  glens :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charms  of  the 
dead  flat  country  below  Babylon,  where  commentators  have  generally  agreed 
to  place  the  garden,  might  indeed  rival  the  beauties  of  Holland  and  Batavia ; 
but  they  would  be  physically  incapable  of  ravishing  any  eyes  except  those  of 
a  Dutch  burgomaster. 

If  then  Paradise,  according  to  the  description  of  Moses,  must  have  been 
seated  in  a  high  country  and  at  the  source  of  the  four  rivers  which  issued 
from  it;  since  one  of  those  rivers  is  declared  to  be  the  well-known  Euphrates, 
Paradise  must  have  been  seated  in  tiie  region  whence  the  Euphrates  takes  its 
rise.  But  the  Euphrates  rises  in  Armenia.  Therefore  Paradise  must  have 
been  seated  in  Armenia. 

This  seems  to  be  the  inference,  which  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  Moses  interpreted  according  to  its  most  plain  and  obvious  accep- 
tation :  and  with  such  an  inference  I  might  rest  satisfied ;  for  I  only  proposed 
to  shew,  that  there  is  considerable  reason  for  believing  that  the  terrestrial 
Paradise  was  seated  in  the  same  lofty  region  where  the  Ark  rested  after  the 
deluge ;  and  in  establbhing  this  position  I  iiave  now  made  some  progress, 
since  Ararat  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains. But  it  may  be  curious  to  push  the  inquiry  somewhat  further,  and  to 
examine  how  far  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  three  other  rivers  mentioned 
by  Moses.  Before  I  commence  this  inquiry  however,  I  wish  distinctly  to 
specify,  that,  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong  in  my  determination,  the  main 
question  respecting  the  scite  of  Paradise  will  not  be  at  all  affected :  for,  since 
the  garden  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  I  see  not  where  it  can 
be  found  except  in  the  land  of  Armenia.' 

'  This  whole  country,  says  a  modern  author  speaking  of  Armenia,  i$  90  C9tremeljf  htmiH* 
fulf  that  fanciful  travc/Urs  iatt  imagined  ikai  they  had  found  here  the  situanom  qfthe  orig^ 
nal  garden  of  Eden.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  chesnutt,  walnuii, 
and  elmSf  encircled  with  vines  growing  perfectly  wild  but  producing  vast  quantities  <(f  grapes. 
From  these  is  annually  made  as  much  wine  as  is  neceuaryfor  the  yearly  consumption :  the  re- 
maimder  art  Uft  to  rot  on  the  vines.  Cotton  grows  spontaneously,  as  weli  as  the  finest  BwrO' 
peamfruii  trees*  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flaM,  are  rais^  on  the  pimns,  almost  witl^ 
out  culture.  The  valleys  ajford  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  world;  the  rivers  are  full  of  fish  ; 
the  mountaisu  abound  in  mmerals  ;  and  the  cUauUeis  dekeioue:  so  that  mature  appearstf  ihnpf. 


CHAP.    !• 
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BOOK  n.  2,  In  forming  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  remaining  rivers  of  Paradhei 
it  is  necessary  that  three  things  should  concur :  that  they  should  be  in  tlw 
same  part  of  the  world  as  the  Euphrates;  that  they  should  take  their  rise  in 
the  same  high  tract  of  country  as  that  river,  for,  though  the  heads  of  all  the 
four  no  longer  now  meet  together  in  one  point, .  we  cannot  suppose  that  their 
channels  were  so  far  altered  by  the  deluge  as  to  be  diverted  into  a  totally 
different  region;  and  that  in  their  course  they  should  correspond  with  the 
geograpliical  description,  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  the  sacred 
historian.  If,  in  addition  to  these  indispensable  marks,  there  should,  in  the 
rivers  which  we  may  pitch  upon,  be  a  close  correspondence  of  name  with  the 
rivers  particularized  by  Moses ;  the  probability,  that  we  have  not  been  mis- 
taken, would  be  much  increased  :  for,  though  neitlier  mere  etymological  co- 
incidence  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  theory  nor  the  want  of  it  be 
enough  to  overthrow  one ;  yet  a  triple  resemblance  of  appellation,  when  all 
the  necessary  marks  had  been  found  to  meet  together,  would  at  least  furnish 
a  corollary  to  the  argument  not  wholly  contemptible. 

(1.)  The  Euphrates  being  indisputably  one  of  the  Paradisiacal  rivers,  if 
we  simply  cast  our  eye  upon  a  map,  we  shall  immediately  be  led  to  conclude, 
as  all  commentators  invariably  have  concluded,  that  the  Tigris  is  another. 
Nor  shall  we  be  mistaken ;  for  it  exhibits  every  mark  which  has  been  laid 
down  as  necessary. 

With  respect  to  its  locality,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
and  it  rises  in  the  same  high  country,  as  the  Euphrates.  It  also  bears  the 
precise  geographical  relation  to  Assyria,    which  Moses  ascribes    to  the 

lavished  on  this  ftroovred  country  every  production  that  can  comtrHmte  to  the  happiness  of  its 
inhabitants.  Memoir  of  a  m^pxrf  the  countries  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  p.  4S. 
Armenia  then  is  so  beautiful  a  region,  that  from  the  mere  aspect  of  it  travcllere  have  been 
led  to  deem  it  the  land  of  Eden.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  their  opinion ;  though,  in  for- 
ming such  an  opinion  by  guess  alone  and  without  adducing  any  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  they 
themselves  may  certainly  be  considered  as  fanciful.  Let  us  however  contrast  the  outward 
appearance  of  this  lovely  country  with  the  monotonous  Batavian  aspect  of  Babylonia,  and  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate  in  determining  which  bids  fairest  to  have  comprehended  the  primeval  gar- 
den of  Paradise.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation^  that  Milton,  as  a  poet  of  the  picturesque^ 
lound  himself  absolutely  compelled  by  his  subject  to  place  the  holy  garden  in  a  romantic 
iM>uiiUinou8  country. 
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river  Hiddekel :  whence  it  must  clearly,  I  think,  be  identified  with  that  ^"^''  '* 
river.  In  our  common  English  translation  indeed,  the  Hiddekel  is  said  to 
go  toward  the  east  of  Assyria^  whereas  the  Tigris  flows  to  the  west  of  that 
country :  but  this  apparent  contrariety  arises  solely  from  an  erroneous  ren- 
dering of  the  original.  The  phrase,  which  is  translated  toward  the  east  of 
Assyria^  ought  to  have  been  translated  brfore  Assyria^  as  it  is  rightly  under- 
stood by  the  Greek  interpreters.'  The  expression  may  indeed  denote  east^ 
ward:  but  it  likewise  means  before,  in  the  sense  either  of  time  or  J^ce. 
Here  it  relates  to  place:  and,  since  Moses  composed  his  history  in  a  re^on 
far  to  the  west  of  Assyria ;  a  river,  which,  with  reference  to  him  the  speaker, 
flowed  before  Assyria,  would  of  course  be  the  western  boundary  df  that 
country,  as  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Tigris.  Hence  the  Greek  inter- 
preters, agreeably  to  their  very  just  translation,  explain  the  Hiddekel  of 
Moses  to  mean  the  Tigris  of  the  classical  writers  ;  and  in  this  opinion  Jo- 
sephus  agrees  with  them.* 

As  for  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  river,  it  departs  indeed  very  widely 
from  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew  :  but  the  oriental  name  of  the  Tigris,  as  well 
as  its  geographical  situation,  seems  ever  to  have  pointed  out  its  identity  with 
the  scriptural  Hiddekel.  By  Josephus,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrasts,  the  Am* 
bians,  and  the  Persians,  this  river  is  called  Diglath  ;  by  the  Syrians,  Diklat; 
by  Pliny,  or  mther  by  those  who  communicated  to  him  its  eastern  name, 
Digliio  ;  and  by  the  Levanters  and  other  modem  orientals  it  is  still  deno- 
minated, with  a  slightly  varied  pronunciation,  Diglath  or  Degil  or  Degola.^ 
That  each  of  these  is  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  word  Hiddekel,  the  first 
^syllable  being  omitted,  is  abundantly  evident :  and  some  have  even  supposed, 
that  Tigris  itself  is  but  an  Hellenic  corruption  of  Diglis  or  Tiglis.^ 

Be  that  however  as  it  may,  there  is  yet  another  argument,  by  which  the 
identity  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Hiddekel  may  be  sufficiently  established.  Da- 
niel mentions,  that  he  himself  was  once  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiddekel  during 
his  sojourn  in  Babylonia.'     Now,  as  the  Hiddekel  cannot  be  the  Euphrateti 


*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  f  S. 

'  Wells's  Geog.  of  O.  Ti'St.paft  i.  c.  t.  |33. 


♦  Ibid. 

'  Dan.  X.  4. 
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*^^^  "'  it  must,  when  thus  mentioned,  if  we  would  preserve  geography  consistent 
with  itself,  be  the  Tigris,  which  is  not  distant  from  Babylon  more  than  fiAgc 
or  sixty  miles.  That  it  cannot  be  a  mere  canal  or  petty  tributary  stream  to 
the  Euphrates,  is  evident  from  the  descriptive  jahguage  of  the  prophet  He 
says,  that  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  great  river  which  is  Hiddekel:  but 
there  is  no  river,  which  can  merit  the  appellation  of  great,  in  the  Babylonian 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  except  the  Tigris :  the  Tigris  therefore 
must  be  the  same  as  the  Hiddekel. 

(8.)  Hitiierto  commentators  are  very  generally  agreed;  and  indeed  there 
can  scarcely  be  more  than  one  opinion  respecting  the  Hiddekel  and  the 
Euphrates :  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  Pison 
and  the  Gihou.  That  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  these  two  rivers  where  they 
have  commonly  been  placed,  I  have  already  pointed  out :  and  not  more  sa- 
tisfactory is  the  conjecture  of  Josephus  (though  it  is  a  conjecture  which  may 
easily  be  accounted  for,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel),  that  they  are  the 
Ganges  and  the  Nile.  Yet,  if  we  do  not  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  we 
may  at  least  be  able  to  reach  a  moderate  degree  of  probability. 

The  river  Pbon  is  described  as  compassing  a  land,  named  after  the  patri- 
arch Havilah  and  abounding  in  gold.  Hence,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  river» 
it  has  been  usual  to  inquire  into  the  scite  of  the  country. 

The  r^ion,  generally  selected  for  this  purpose,  is  that  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  when  he  says,  that  Saul  smote  the  Amor 
kkitesfrom  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to  Shur  that  Is  over  against  Egypt ;' 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  answer  to  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  Pison, 
it  is  arbitrarily  extended  all  the  way  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Persian 
gulph  eastward.^  But  such  a  disposition  ill  accords  with  the  obvious  purport 
of  the  language  employed  by  the  sacred  historian.  The  pursuit  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  is  positively  declared  by  that  writer  to  have  commenced  from  one  of  their 
aam  cities,  and  Saul  is  afterwards  said  to  have  smitten  them  from  Havilah  to^  - 
Shur.^  This  Havilah  therefore  must  have  been  a  district,  which  bordered  . 
upon  the  Amalekitish  city  where  the  pursuit  commencedi  or  which  not  impro^ 

■  1  Sam.  XV.  7« 

*  Wells's  Geog.  per.  i.  c.  1 .  f  9* 

'  I  Sam.  XV.  5.  compared  with  ver.  6,  7* 
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bably  comprehended  it  But  the  land  of  Amalek,  thus  immediately  contiga* 
ous  to  the  land  of  Havilah,  was  distant  scarcely  less  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  lower  Euplirates  which  Wells  and  Morinus  would  identify  with  the  Pison, 
and  it  was  also  completely  separated  from  Babylonia  by  the  vast  intervening 
desert  of  Arabia.  Hence  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  the  land  of 
Havilah,  from  which  Saul  chased  the  Amalekites,  can  have  been  compassed 
by  the  Pison,  if  we  suppose  that  river  to  mean  the  lower  Euphrates.  Nor 
would  the  matter  be  much  mended,  even  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  there  was 
a  country  bearing  the  name  of  Hamlah  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lower 
Euphrates :  for  still  that  country  could  not  be  the  Havilah  intended  by 
Moses  in  his  description  of  Paradise.  The  Havilah,  of  which  we  are  in 
search,  is  declared  to  be  compassed  by  a  riyer,  the  head  or  beginning  of 
which  was  close  to  that  of  the  Euphrates  ;  for  the  heads  of  both  are  said  to 
have  been  alike  comprehended  within  the  garden.  But  no  large  river  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which  at  all  answers  to  such  a 
description.        ^ 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  determine  positively  the  scite  of  that  land  of 
Havilah,  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  in  his  account  of  Paradise,  as  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Pispn  :  but,  since  Havilah  was  a  son  of  Cush,  and  since 
there  were  several  countries  denominated  from  that  patriarch  owing  to  the 
very  great  extension  of  his  posterity,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  both  that 
there  might  in  a  similar  manner  be  more  lands  of  Havilah  than  one,  and  that 
the  ref^ons  so  called  would  frequently  be  in  the  vicinity  of  countries  which 
bore  the  name  of  Cush.     Of  this  we  may  at  any  rate  be  sure,  that  the  Ha* 
vilah*  of  which  we  are  in  quest,  was  a  district  bounded  by  some  river  that 
rises  like  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  lofty  region  of  Armenia,  and 
that  it  was  a  country  celebrated  in  old  times  for  the  production  of  gold. 
Taking  theseparticulars  for  my  guide,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Pi* 
son  of  Moses  was  the  Absarus  of  the  classical  writers  or  the  Batoum  of  mo- 
dern geographers.     This  river  and  the  Phasis  appear  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  confounded  together  by  the  ancients.     For  the  latter  stream  was  some- 
times called  the  true  Phasis^  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  other  rivers 
whidi  bore  the  same  name ;  and  it  was  imagined,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius, 
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»ML  u.  iQ  (like  its  rise  from  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  though  its  real  source  lies  far 
to  the  north  of  that  country : '  while  the  former  stream  was  also  a  Phasis ;  and 
iloes  in  fisict  originate  from  the  very  district,  whence  the  Greek  geographer 
erroneously  deduces  the  other.  Hence  I  suspect,  that  the  Absarus  or  the 
fidse  Phasis  ought  to  be  deemed  the  true  one,  and  that  the  name  itself  is  % 
cormption  of  the  scriptural  Pisan.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  answen 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  tlie  account  given  by  Moses.  The  Ck)lchiaQ8^ 
whose  territory  was  encompassed  by  the  winding  stream  of  the  Absarus,  were 
certainly  a  race  of  Cuthites,  probably  through  the  line  of  Havilah :  and  their 
comitry  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  il8 
^Id,  as  Strabo,  Appian,  Eustathius,  and  Pliny«  all  concur  in  testifying.^ 

(3.)  It  only  now  remains,  that  we  should  ascertain  the  river  intended  bf 
the  Gihon. 

This  is  said  by  Moses  to  have  compassed  the  whole  land  of  Gush ;  a  des- 
cription in  itself  somewhat  ambiguous,  since,  as  I  have  just  observed^  there 
were  more  countries  than  one  which  bore  the  name  of  that  patriarch.  But 
the  ambiguity  is  sufficiently  corrected  by  the  manner,  in  which  he  particula- 
rizes the  rise  of  tlie  river.  Its  head  before  the  deluge  was  close  to  that  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  its  head  therefore  after  the  deluge  must  at  least 
be  sought  for  in  the  same  tract  of  country  as  that,  whence  those  streams  now 
originate. 

Of  the  various  lands  of  Gush,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  the  Asiatic 
and  the  African.  Each  of  these  was  styled  by  the  Greeks  Ethiopia^  as  bei^g 
occupied  by  two  great  branches  of  the  same  family :  and  the  two  are  still  de« 
nominated  by  the  Hindoos,  in  language  perfectly  correspondingwith  tliatof 
Scripture,  the  Cusha  continent  within  meaning  the  Asiatic,  and  the  Cuiha 
continent  without  meaning  the  African.'  It  was  partly  from  a  mistaken  no- 
tion that  the  African  Ethio^iia  was  intended  by  Moses,  and  partly  (I  appn. 
hend)  from  a  correspondence  of  names,  that  Josephus  was  induced  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  Gihon  the  same  as  the  Nile.    The  ancient  pagans  were  strongly 

■  Diog.  Pericg.  vcr.  69I — 694. 
*SeeEochart.  Phalcg.  lib.  iv.  c.  31.  p.  ^90. 

'  They  so  call  them  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  their  own  cotrntry*  as  the  Romans  wetv 
wont  to  speak  of  the  nether  and  the  further  Gaul. 
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addicted  to  local  appropriation :  hence,  in  whatever  countries  they  settted,  ^■^'*  *" 
tliere  they  alike  placed  both  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat;  and,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  applied  to  their  sacred  river,  which  flowed  from  the  supposed 
scite  of  the  garden  and  the  arkite  mountain,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of 
,  Eden.  Thus  the  Nile  was  called  both  compoundedly  Ogen  or  Ogeon,  and 
simply  Geon :  thus  the  Oxus  is  still  denominated  Jihon  or  Gihon :  and  thus 
the  present  Indus  was  formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Phison. '  The 
Ganges  or  Ganga  also,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  flows  from  the  Pa- 
radise and  Ararat  of  the  Hindoos,  is  most  probably  a  mere  variation  of  Gi- 
hon,  pronounced  contractedly  Garvn.  But  neither  can  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,  nor  the  Oxus,  be  the  scriptural  Gihon ;  nor  yet  can  the  Indus  be  the 
scriptural  Pison :  because  both  those  rivers  are  said  by  Moses  to  rise  from 
the  same  country  as  the  Euphrates ;  consequently  the  origin  of  both  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  high  tract  of  land>  which  bears  the  name  of  Armenia.  This 
being  the  case,  since  the  Gihon  is  described  as  compassing  the  whole  land  of 
Gush,  and  since  it  is  also  represented  as  rising  in  the  same  range  as  the 
Euphrates ;  the  Ethiopia,  which  it  compasses,  must  doubtless  be  the  Asiatic, 
not  the  African,  Ethiopia. 

The  Asiatic  Ethiopia  however  in-  its  largest  sense,  or  the  interior  Cusha- 
dwip  of  the  Hindoo  geographers,  is  a  most  extensive  tract  of  country,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Iran  from  the  river  Indus  to 
mount  Caucasus  or  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  therefore  receiving 
its  general  appellation  rather  from  its  Cuthic  governors  than  from  the  great 
mass  of  its  inhabitants/  This  region  consequently  is  so* ample,  that  k  con- 
tains both  Babylonia  and  Assyria :  whence  we  must  plainly  look  for  some 
specific  part  of  it,  which  will  answer  to  the  description  given  by  the  sacred 
hbtorian.  Now  there  was  a  portion  of  it  bordering  upon  the  Persian  gulph, 
which  of  old  was  called  Cissia^  and  which  is  even  yet  denominated  Chumtan 
OT  the  land  of  Cush^  as  being  peculiarly  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  that 
patriarch.  This  then  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  Ethiopia  intended  by 
Moses. 
And  now,,  if  we  consult  a  map,  we  shall  perceive,  that  the  western  bound- 

'  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  30»  34.  *  Asiat  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  44. 
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"^>^  u.  ary^ofClhusistan  is  the  aDcient  Gyndes,  which  empties  itaelf  into  the  H- 
gris  a  little  before  that  river  falls  iato  the  Euphrates.  The  Gyodes  therefiv;^ 
judging  both  from  its  name  and  its  situation,  I  suppose  to  be  the  scriptural 
Gihon.  Its  name  is  nothing  more  than  Gf  Aon,  with  a  Greek  termination 
ftuffixed :  in  its  cburse  it  compasses  the  whole  of  Chusistan,  or  the  proper 
-  Asiatib  land  of  Cash :  and  it  rises,  though  not  in  Armenia,  yet  in  the  same 

. .  f     mountainous  region  which  may  be  deemed  a  continuation  of  that  coudilry. 

,  \  5.  These  theo  I  suppose  to  be  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise;  and,  whatever 
alteration  has  taken,  place  in  the  higher  part  of  their  courses,  I  attribute  to 
the  violence  of  the  deluge.  The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  appear  to  have 
suffered  the  least  change,  for  their  heads  are  still  very  near  to  each  oilier : 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  the  j>resent  face  of  the  country  seems  to 
indicate,  that  the  form  which  it  exhibited  before  the  flood  was  not  very 
difierent  from  what  I  'have  supposed.  Those  two  rivers  both  rise  in  the 
neighbouriuxxi  of  a  considerable  lake,  formerly  denominated  the  Palus  Ar- 
saa  and  now  Lake  Van.  This  inland  sea,  though  more  than  one  stream 
falls  into  it,  has  no  visible  outlet :  consequentiy  its  waters  must  be  discharged 
through  certain  subtenaneous  passages.  Where  they  reappear,  it  is  impod- 
sible,  and  would  be  useless,  to  attempt  to  deteimine :  but  there  is  no  absur- 
dity ui  conjecturing,  that,  before  the  great  convulaion  of  the  flood,  they  may 
have  quitted  the  lake  through  visible  channels.  I  think  it,  in  short,  not  im- 
pix>bable,  that  this  very  lake  may  be  an  enlargement  of  the  pool,  into  which 
the  river  of  Eden  once  flowed,  and  from  which  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  took 
their  rise.  Should  this  speculation  be  well-founded,  the  garden  may  be  con- 
sidered as  submerged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  present  more  ample  slieet  of 
water.* 

IV.  The  country,  where  the  Ark  rested  after  the  deluge,  is  not  pcnnted 
out  by  Moses  with  the  same  geographicid  precision  as  he  marks  the  scite  of 
Paradise.  He  simply  intimates,  tiiat  the  place  of  its  appulse  was  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Ararat :  but,  in  what  part  of  the  worid  Ararat  was  to  be 

'  The  annexed  map  may  serve  to  explain  more  fully  the  theory,  ^rhich  1  have  here  advanced. 
The  hlack  lines  mark  the  present  courses  of  the  four  rivers :  the  dotted  lines  exhibit  the  chan- 
nelsy  through  which  they  arc  supposed  to  have  flowed  from  Paradise :  and  the  small  lake, 
formed  by  the  river  of  JElden  before  the  deluge,  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  gpurdtn. 
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sought,  he  does  not  determine.  Hence  a  field  is  opened  for  inquiry,  and 
room  is  left  for  difference  of  opinion.  Accordingly,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  precise  situation  of  Ararat 
•Most  persons  have  placed  it  in  the  high  land  of  Armenia  near  tlie  fountains 
of  the  Euphrates  :  but  some  have  supposed^  that  it  lay  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Cashgar  to  the  north  of  India,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  that 
lofty  chain  of  hills  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  lat- 
tser  of  these  opinions  was  held  by  Heylin  and  Shuckford  :'  and  it  has  lately 
been  revived,  with  much  ingenuity  and  with  the  advantage  of  great  local 
knowledge,  by  Mr.  Wilford.* 

1.  In  each  of  these  regions  a  lively  tradition  yet  prevails  of  the  appulse 
of  the  Ark,  which  the  advocates  for  either  system  have  not  failed  to  adduce. 
But  this  argument  proves  nothing  at  all ;  because  it  will  just  as  much  prove^ 
that  the  Ark  grounded  in  a  hundred  different  places. 

A  very  large  part  of  heathen  mythology  originated  from  the  history  of 
the  deluge :  and  numerous  were  the  rites  of  Paganism,  which  were  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  that  awful  event  Wherever  mankind  settled  after 
the  dispersion  from  Babel,  they  carried  with  them  rites  of  this  description : 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  celebrating  such  rites  was  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  local  appropriation.  Each  tribe,  in  the  country  which  it  planted^ 
had  a  sacred  mountain,  of  which  Ararat  was  the  prototype :  and  in  that 
mountain  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  appulse  of  the  Ark  and  tlie  egress  of  the 
Noetic  family.  Thus  the  ship,  in  which  the  second  father  of  mankind  was 
preserved,  was  not  only  said  to  have  landed  in  Armenia  and  in  Cashgar: 
but  it  was  likewise  reported  to  have  first  touched  ground  on  tlie  summits  of 
Athos,  of  Etna,  and  of  Parnassus ;  near  the  Syrian  city  of  Hierapolis ;  and 
in  the  countries  of  Phrygia,  Wales,  and  even  America.  Mere  tradition 
tterefore  will  not  decide  the  point ;  fbr^  so  fiEur  as  tradition  ahnc  is  con* 
cemed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Ararat  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
Cashgar  or  in  Armenia. 

Somewhat  on  the  same  principle,  the  argument  deduced  from  the  nu- 

'  Heylih't  Cosmog.  p.  7.  Shuckford'i  Connect,  b.  ii.  p«  98. 
^  Atiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  5S4»  525* 
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BMK  II*  merous  olive-trees  which  still  flourish  in  tlie  former  of  those  re^ons  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  altogether  conclusive ;  because  Strabo  mentions,  that 
Armenia  likewise  produced  the  olive :'  and,  even  if  we  had  had  no  proof 
positive  whatsoever,  it  still  could  never  have  been  shewn  negatively,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  olive-tree  in  all  that  country  from  which  the  dove 
could  pluck  a  twig. 

There  is  however  another  argument,  which  is  much  more  promising,  which 
in  fact  is  the  only  effective  argument  in  fiBivour  of  the  appulse  of  the  Ark  in 
Cashgar,  and  which  therefore  has  always  been  brought  forward  by  those 
who  advocate  the  remote  oriental  situation  of  Ararat  The  first  important 
^Gvent  mentioned  as  taking  place  after  the  deluge  is  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  BabeL  Now^the  persons,  who  built  tliis  edifice,  are  said  to  have  jour^ 
ncyedjrom  the  east  previous  to  their  arrival  in  tlie  plain  of  Shinar/  Hence 
it  is  argued  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  Ark  must  have  grounded  far  to 
the  east  of  Babylon ;  because  mankind  travelled  from  the  east  to  reach  the 
country  where  they  built  the  tower :  and  hence  it  is  further  argued,  that  it 
could  not  have  grounded  in  Armenia;  because,  if  mankind  had  journeyed 
from  that  country  to  Shinar,  their  course  would  have  been  not  from  the 
east  but  from  the  north. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  even  this  argument  would  decisively  prove 
the  appulse  of  the  Ark  to  have  been  in  Cashgar,  supposing  our  common 
English  version  accurately  to  express  tlie  sense  of  the  original :  because  we 
ere  not  obliged  to  allow,  that  the  early  postdiluvians  travelled  in  a  direct 
course  from  Ararat  to  Shinar.  They,  who  contend  that  Ararat  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  Armenia,  might  easily  reply,  that  the  builders  of  Babel  first 
journeyed  eastward,  then  inclined  to  the  south,  and  lastly  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  west;  which 'course  would  obviously  make  them  ^rive  at  Shinar 
from  the  east :  and  they  might  very  fairly  adduce  in  favour  of  this  conjecture 
the  testimony  of  Berosus,  who  expressly  asserts,  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Babylonians,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  of  their  settlement,  travelled  by  a 
circuity  or  in  a  circuitous  route^  from  the  country  where  the  ark  of  Xisu- 
thrus  landed  after  the  deluge.'    But  I  do  not  conceive  that  this  is  the  pro- 

'  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xi.  p.  52S.  *Gen.  xi.  2. 

*  lUt  expression  is  rif f|  itoftyiiivcu. 
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par  answer,  neither  do  I  imagine  that  the  circuit  mentioned  by  Berosus  ^h^'*  >« 
would  correspond  with  such  a  line  of  march.*  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  Moses  does  not  speak  of  the  route  by  which  mankind  arrived  at  Babel, 
but  of  the  time  when  they  journeyed  there.  The  Hebrew  word,  ill  rendered 
in  our  English  translation  from  the  east,  denotes  before^  in  the  sense  either 
of  time  or  place.  When  used  to  describe  the  course  of  the  Hiddekel,  it  in** 
timated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  that  river  flowed  before  Assyria,  not 
to  the  eastward  of  it :  and  here  it  teaches  us,  in  a  manner  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  general  context  of  the  hbtory,  not  that  the  builders  of  the  tower 
discovered  the  plain  as  they  journeyed,/rom  the  east^  but  as  they  frst  jouv^ 
neyed ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  their  first  general  migration  from 
Ararat,  near  which  they  would  doubtless  remain  after  the  flood  until  their 
numbers  had  sufiiciently  increased  for  the  forming  of  new  settlements.  In 
this  sense  accordingly  the  passage  is  rightly  understood  by  Josephus,  who 
says  not  a  single  syllable  respecting  any  supposed  joiuneyyrom  the  east ; 
but  simply  btimates,  that,  when  men  frst  ventured  to  descend  from  the  high 
ground  where  the  Ark  had  rested,  they  travelled  to  the  plain  of  Shinar^ 
which  was  thefrst  country  that  they  planted.* 

Thus,  I  think  it  evident,  the  two  arguments  from  tradition  and  from  the* 
existence  of  olive-trees  will  prove  neither  Armenia  nor  Cashgar  to  be  coun- 
try  of  Ararat :  and  the  third  argument  from  the  supposed  oriental  route  of 
the  builders  of  Babel  will  neither  establish  the  pretensions  of  Cashgar,  nor 
overthrow  those  of  Armenia.  In  reality,  if  we  would  settle  the  question,  we 
must  pursue  a  totally  different  method  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
noticed. 

'  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  hereafter,    book  vi.  c.  1.  f  IV. 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  ^  1.  He  uses  the  same  repetition  which  I  have  done.  His 
expressioDs  are  iffurr^  xortXSeyr^  and  tfvAiov  us  4  irfwtw  aur$vs  xatipuraif.  These  are 
plainly  his  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  rendeted  both  by  tha  Savwty  and  in  . 
the  English  fnnn  the  tmi*  Bochart,  though  he  prefers  this  last  version,  yet  £urly  mentions* 
that  both  the  Chaldee  and  the  Jerusalem  Targums  understood  the  word  as  denoting  aijirtt : 
and,  to  shew  with  how  much  strict  propriety  it  may  be  so  translated,  he  adduces  Habak. 
i.  19»  where  it  evidently  is  incapable  of  any  other  meaning.  Ari  ik&m  noit  O  J/^rd^  from  ever* 
lasting  or  from  the  Jiret  f  not,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  from  the  eatt  f  Boch. 
Vhaleg.  lib.  i.  c.  7*  p.  SO. 
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■<>•*  "•  2.  When  Moses  speaks  of  the  Ark  resting  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat^ha 
evidently  speaks  of  a  country  well  known  to  his  contemporaries,  becauseii6 
deems  a  geographical  description  of  its  scite  wholly  unnecessary.  The  firat 
matter  then  to  be  inquired  into  is  the  opinioni  which  the  Israelites  them* 
selves,  and  which  writers  who  may  be  supposed  to  borrow  firom  them,  have 
entertained  respecting  it ;  also  what  sentiments  have  prevailed  among  the 
nations  closely  connected  with  them,  if  any  such  can  now  be  discovered  r 
and  the  next  is,  how  far  this  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  found  ta 
correspond  with  other  passages  of  Scripture^  in  which,  no  less  than  in  tb^ 
Mosaical  history  of  tlie  deluge,  mention  is  made  of  Ararat  Now,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  both  these  topics  of  investigation  will  at  once  decidfcdly  prove^  that 
Ararat  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Armenia,  and  that  it  cannot  possibly  have  beea 
situated  in  Cashgar. 

(1.)  As  for  the  Jews,  Josephus  informs  us,  that  the  mountain,  on  whidk 
&e  Ark  rested,  was  a  high  peak  in  the  land  of  Armenia :  and,  in  thus  69^ 
Hvering  his  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the  sentt'^ 
ment  which  hi^  long  prevailed  among  his  countrymen/  This  is  evidenk 
from  the  language  adopted  by  the  Greek  translators :  fi>r<,  in  two  partdld. 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  where  Ararat  occurs  in  the  original  Hebrew,  tiiey 
write  the  word  in  the  one  place  Ararat  and  in  the  other  Armenia.^  Hence 
we  mi^  collect,  that,  in  their  day  no  less  than  in  that  of  Josephus,  it  was 
cdmmonly  believed  that  Ararat  was  an  Armenian  district 

From  the  Jews  the  opinion  passed  universally  to  the  early  writers  amonfi^ 
the  Christians,  who  seem  to  make  no  doubt  that  Ararat  was  situated  in  the 
land  of  Armenia.  Such  for  instance  was  the  sentiment  of  Eustathius  and 
Chrysostom ;  such  also  that  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome*  This  indeed  is  rather 
a  proof  how  widely  the  notion  had  extended  itself  thap  any  demonstration 
of  its  propiiety :  yet  it  may  serve  to  shew^  lunoe  the  Christians  cofued  from 
the  Jews,  that  it  had  ever  been  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  latter,  a  belief 
most  probably  handed  down  to  them  by  ti*adition  from  their  fathers,  that  by 
the  land  of  Ararat  their  great  prophet  meant  the  land  of  Armenia. 

In  such  an  opinioa  they  were  by  no  means  singular  :  for  exactly  the  same 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  ^  5.  ^2  Kings  xix.  37*  and  laaiah  xxzvii.  SS. 
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idea  prevailed  among  the  writers  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  appears  ^°^''  '* 
from  those  fragments  of  their  works  whicii  are  still  preserved  in  the  pages 
of  Syncellus,  Josephus,  and  Eusebius.  Thus  B^osus  the  Qiald^an,  Ni- 
colas  of  Damascus,  Melo,  and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  all  concur  in  assert* 
ing,  that  the  Ark,  which  preserved  the  second  father  of  mankind  by  what- 
ever name  he  night  he  called,  rested  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia : 
and  some  of  them  assert,  with  what  truth  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine, 
that  fragments  of  that  vessel  were  still  even  in  tiieir  days  shewn  in  the 
country  of  its  appulse.'  Thus  generally,  fix>m  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
{irevaited  the  belief  that  Armenia  was  the  land  where  the  Ark  first 
grounded. 

(2.)  We  must  next  inquire,  whether  this  opinion  will  accord  with  those 
other  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Ararat  is  mentioned  :  for,  since  Holy 
Writ  it  the  most  satisfieictory  interpreter  of  its  own  geography,  nothing  can 
be  allowed  to  stand  which  contradicts  what  may  be  clearly  deduced  from  it. 

When  the  prophet  Jeremiah  foretold  the  destnictioD  of  Babylon  by  the 

• 

Medea  wfid  Persians,  he  was  led  to  enumerate  some  of  those  countries  fitwi 
which  the  invading  army  should  be  collected.  Among  these  he  specially 
mentions  Ararat  and  Minni:  and  he  further  mtimates,  that  the  troops, 
which  were  destined  to  subvert  the  Chaldean  empire,  should  come  out  of 
tke  norths  Thus  it  appears,  that  we  must  look  for  Ararat  and  Minni  to 
the  north  of  Babylon.  But  this  geographical  description  at  once  directs  us 
to  look  to  Armenia  for  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and  effectually  prevents 
our  seeking  them  in  Citshgar  which  lies  ikr  to  the  east  of  Chald^a.  And 
with  such  an  arrangement  history  exactly  accords.  The  conquests  of  Cy- 
rus, previous  to  his  attack  upon  Babylon,  lay  to  the  north  and  the  west: 
Lydia  and  Armenia  had  been  subjugated  by  him  :  and  we  are  expressly  in- 
forflMd,  that  from  theae  countries  he  drew  a  considerable  part  of  the  troops 
with  which  he  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans.'  On  the  contrary, 
his  dominions,  even  in  their  greatest  extent,  nev^  reached  beyond  the  In- 

*  Syocell.  Chronog.  p.  30.  Joiq>b.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  L  c.  S.^  6.  Euteb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib. 
ix.  c.  12.  Cbron.  lib.  i.  p.  8. 

•  Jerem.  1.  3.  ii.  27. 

^  Herod.  liist.  lib.  j.  c«  84,  85, 1779  191*    Xcaoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  ii.  iii.  t.  yii* 
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BOOS  11.  j^g  .  2tnd  his  army  most  assuredly,  when  he  marched  against  Babylon,  had 
received  no  recruits  from  the  far  distant  land  of  Cashgar.  We  are  told 
however  by  Jeremiah,  that  Ararat  should  furnish  the  Medo-Persian  con- 
queror of  Babylon  with  a  part  of  his  invading  forces,  and  that  the  progress 
of  those  forces  should  be  from  the  north.  Hence,  by  comparing  Scripture 
and  profane  history  together,  we  are  brought  to  as  decisive  a  proof  as  can 
well  be  desired,  both  that  Ararat  lies  in  Armenia,  and  that  it  does  not  lie  in 
Cashgar.  Accordingly,  Mirmi,  which  the  prophet  joins  with  Ararat,  has 
been  generally  and  rightly  supposed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  word  jir- 
mefda :  for  Armenia  is  no  other  than  Meni  or  Minni  or  Mena^  united  in 
composition  with  Ar  which  signifies  a  mountain  ;  so  that  Ar-Meni  b  equi- 
Talent  to  the  mountainous  country  of  Minni. 

We  are  led  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  two  more  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  both  of  which  mention  is 
made  of  Ararat*     Isaiah  and  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  concur 
in  asserting,    that,    after  the  murder  of  Sennacherib,    his  two  parricidal 
sons  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ararat.^    This  word,  as  I  have  alr^y  inti- 
mated, is,  in  one  of  the  passages,  expressed  by  the  Greek  translators  Ar^ 
menia ;  while,  in  the  other,  they  retain  the  original  Hebrew  name.     The 
question  then  is,  whether  they  give  a  right  geographical  interpretation  of 
Ararat  when  they  write  it  Armenia :  that  is  to  say,  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  two  princes  fled  into  Armenia  when  they  are  said  to  have  fled 
into  the  land  of  Ararat.  Here  we  might  fairly  argue  from  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  map,  how  much  more  probable  it  is,  that  two  Assyrian  princes  should 
escape  into  the  comparatively  near  country  of  Armenia  than  into  the  dis- 
tant region  of  Cashgar  :  but  we  can  adduce  evidence  of  a  far  more  decisive 
nature.     Josephus  has  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  the  Babylonian  his- 
tory of  Berosus ;  in  which  that  ancient  writer,  after  giving  exactly  the  same 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  and  subsequent  murder  of  Sennach- 
erib as  that  which  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  adds,  that  his  two  sons  fled  into 
Armenia.^     Now  he  had  already  specified  in  a  former  p€u*t  of  his   history^ 

'  Isaiah  xxxvii.  3S.  t  Kings  xix.  37« 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  1.^  4,5.  Edit.  Huds, 
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that  the  ark  of  Xisuthrus  rested  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  two  ^^'  *' 
sons  of  Sennacherib  therefore,  according  to  Berosus,  fled  into  the  very 
country  where  the  Ark  was  believed  to  have  grounded.  But  Scripture  de- 
clares that  they  fled  to  Ararat,  where  also  it  places  the  appulse  of  the  Ark. 
Consequently,  since  Berosus  asserts  that  they  fled  into  Armenia,  he  unde- 
signedly proves  from  the  liistorical  records  of  his  own  country,  that  Armenia 
and  Ararat  were  the  same  region,  or  at  least  that  the  mountains  of  Ararat 
were  a  certain  district  comprehended  witbii)  the  limits  of  Armenia. 

3.  Thus,  as  we  were  before  brought  to  Armenia  in  our  search  after  Pa** 
radise,  so  are  we  again  conducted  to  the  very  same  country  in  pursuing  our 
inquiries  after  the  situation  of  mount  Ararat.  It  is  probable,  that  the  two 
might  not  be  exactly  coincident ;  though  it  certainly  is  not  impossible,  that 
the  very  hill,  which  Moses  calls  Ararat^  might  have  been  inclosed  within  the 
circuit  of  the  garden,  or  at  least  might  have  belonged  to  the  more  ample 
region  of  Eden :  but,  at  any  rate,  if  there  be  some  degree  of  conclusiveness 
in  the  preceding  arguments,  the  geographical  correspondence  of  Paradise 
and  Ararat  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  assertion,  that  mankind  twice  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  same  country,  and  that  the  second  great  Either 
appeared  after  the  deluge  in  the  identical  lofty  tract  of  ground  which  had 
been  the  primeval  habitation  of  the  flrst  great  father  in  his  state  of  innoceqce 
and  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Respecting  pagan  transcripts  of  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat. 


l^iTH  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  have  now  been  brought,  the  legends  of 
Paganism  respecting  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat  will  be  found  very  remark^ 
ably  to  correspond. 

I.  The  tradition  of  the  Hindoos  seems  to  be  n[M>re  embodied  and  better 
connected  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Perhaps  also  it  may  serve  as  a 
kind  of  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  parallel  legends.  Hence  it  will 
properly  demand  our  first  attention.  Now  it  is  rather  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  this  very  tradition,  when  thoroughly  examined,  will  serve  to 
establish  the  belief  that  Paradise  and  Ararat  are  to  be  sought  for  in  Armenia ; 
though  ostensibly  it  teaches,  what  Mr.  Wilford  has  adopted  for  historical 
truth,  that  they  are  situated  in  the  high  land  of  Cashgar  and  Cashmir  to  the 
north-west  of  modern  India. 

1.  In  the  fabled  Meru  of  Hindoo  theology  may  be  recognized,  with 
singular  exactness  of  correspondence,  the  Mosaical  garden  of  Eden. 

The  summit  of  this  sacred  mountain  is  represented  as  a  circular  plain  of 
vast  extent,  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  belt  of  hills.  The  whole  is  called  /&- 
Vratta  or  the  circle  of  Ila  ;  and  it  is  considered  as  a  celestial  earth,  the 
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abode  of  the  immortals  or  hero-gods  :  it  is  likewise  designated  by  the  cog-  ^"^'-  *'• 
nate  name  of  Ida-Vratta  or  the  circle  of  Ida,  Ida  and  Ila  being  tlie  same 
word  somewhat  differently  pronounced.  It  is  said  to  be  of  four  different 
colours  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  ;  and  is  believed  to  be  propped  1)y 
four  enormous  buttresses  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Some  imagine 
its  form  to  be  that  of  a  square  pyramid ;  by  others  it  is  tliought  to  be  of  a 
conical  shape;  and  others  again  compare  it  to  an  inverted  cone — Moses  tells 
us,  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  that  from  thence 
it  was  divided  into  four  heads  or  beginnings  of  four  other  rivers.  The  Hin- 
doos imagine,  that  one  vast  river  rises  either  from  the  head  of  Siva  or  from 
under  the  feet  of  Vishnou  ;  whence,  after  passing  through  the  circle  of  tlic 
Moon,  it  falls  upon  the  summit  of  Mem,  where  it  is  divided  into  four 
streams  flowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points :  and  the  Pauranics  use  tlie 
very  same  expression  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  denote  the  quad- 
ruple division  of  the  one  original  river;  but,  taking  the  word  head^  in  a 
literal  sense,  and  confoundii^  also  these  four  river  heads  with  the  four  heads 
of  the  cherubim,  they  suppose,  that  its  four  branches  actually  pass  throu^ 
four  rocks  carved  into  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  four  different  animals,  a  cow, 
a  horse,  an  elephant,  and  a  lion — Moses  informs  us,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  Hindoos  believe,  that 
the  four  rivers  of  Meru  spring  from  the  roots  of  Jambu,  a  tree  of  a  most 
extravagant  size,  which  is  thought  to  convey  knowledge  and  to  effect  the 
accomplishment  of  evefy  human  wish. 

2.  It  may  appear  at  the  first  sight  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  give  geogra* 
phical  locality  to  such  a  mountain  as  Meru ;  which,  though  pretty  evidently 
a  copy  of  the  scriptural  Paradise,  is  a  copy  embellished  in  the  very  wildest 
style  of  oriental  fabulizing :  yet,  as  Mr.  Wilford  has  admirably  shewn,  the 
region,  where  this  sacred  hill  was  placed  by  the  old  Hindoo  mythologbts, 
may  be  ascertained  witli  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision. 

That  it  lies  to  the  north  of  India  has  been  so  generally  allowed,  that  it 
tias  even  been  assumed  by  the  geographers  of  that  country  to  be  the  north* 
I)ole :  but  the  description  which  is  given  of  it,  united  with  a  variety  of  tra- 
ditions still  prevalent  in  the  high  range  of  land  to  which  we  are  brought  by 
attending  to  that  description,  clearly  proves  that  the  north-pde  c4D  never 
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have  been  originally  intended  by  it  In  fact,  such  a  notion  stands  directly 
opposed  both  to  numerous  passages  in  the  Puranas,  and  even  to  the  maps 
constructed  by  the  Brahmens  themselves.  The  immense  country  of  Cum 
is  repeatedly  declared  in  those  writings,  and  is  allowed  by  the  Brahmens  in 
conversation,  to  be  situated  to  the  north  of  mount  Mem :  and,  in  the  Hin* 
doo  maps  of  the  seven  dwipas,  that  holy  hill  is  placed  far  to  the  south  of 
Siddha-puri,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  exactly  under  the 
north-pole. 

ilow  it  came  in  time  to  be  esteemed  the  north-pole,  is  not  very  difficult 
to  discover.  The  old  Hindoo  geographers  considered  the  earth  as  a  flat  ta* 
ble  with  the  immense  conical  mountain  of  Mem  rising  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
and  they  represented  it  by  the  flower  of  the  lotos,  with  its  central  petal, 
floating,  like  a  vast  ship,  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  great  abyss.  Hence,  from 
a  notion  that  the  north-pole  was  the  highest  part  of  the  globe,  mount  Meru, 
which  was  deemed  the  highest  land  in  the  world,  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
north-poie.  Yet  the  truth  was  not  altogether  lost  even  afler  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion.  Some  Hindoo  astronomers,  aware  that,  agreeably  to  the 
language  of  the  Puranas,  mount  Meru  must  be  situated  in  the  centrical  part 
of  Asia,  allow  that  such  is  its  true  position ;  but,  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  it  is  also  the  north^pole,  actually  place  that  pole  on  the  elevated 
plains  of  the  lesser  Bokhara,  and  thus  force  the  sun  out  of  the  ecliptic.  So 
firmly  was  the  old  tradition  established,  that  mount  Meru  lay  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Hindostan. 

9.  Hitherto  we  have  only  generalltf  ascertained  the  situation  of  mount 
Meru,  having  learned  both  from  tlie  Puranas  and  from  the  maps  constmcted 
by  the  Brahmens  themselves,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  centiical  part 
of  Asia,  north  of  Hindostan  and  south  of  Cum  ;  which  last  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  vast  tract  of  land,  that  includes  Russia  and  Siberia.  We  may  now 
endeavour  to  fix  it  moxQ  particularly. 

Meru  is  described  as  a  country,  from  which  four  rivers  flow  in  four  op- 
posite directions  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  All  these  are 
supposed  to  issue  from  four  rocks,  carved  into  the  shape  of  the  heads  of 
four  different  animals.  One  of  the  heads  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  cow ;  and 
this  is  placed  on  the  southern  side  of  Meru.    Now  it  is  the  universal  per* 
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Aoasion  of  the  Hindoos,  that  such  is  the  origio  of  the  Ganges :  and  there  *^°^''  '*• 
is  actually  a  rock  not  far  from  its  source,  through  which  the  river  is  precipi- 
tated, that  bears  the  name  of  the  cows  head.  The  Vaishnavas  indeed  ho- 
nour their  favourite  god,  by  supposing  the  sacred  stream  to  spring  in  the 
first  instance  from  beneath  the  feet  of  Vishnou ;  and  the  Saivas  pay  a  simi- 
lar compliment  to  their  peculiar  deity,  by  making  it  issue  from  the  bead  of 
Siva :  but  both  concur  in  maintaining,  that,  when  it  quits  mount  Mem,  it 
again  bursts  from  the  rocky  head  of  a  cow.  Hence,  in  every  pictured  re- 
presentation of  the  holy  mount  with  its  -celestial  inhabitants,  though  the 
Ganges  first  springs  from  the  head  of  Siva,  it  never  fails  afterwards  to  re* 
appear  as  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  cow  and  as  thence  descending  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  to  carry  sanctity  and  abundance  to  the  favoured  realms 
of  Hindostan.  The  Ganges  therefore  is  clearly  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Meruy  as  the  Hindoos  themselves  indeed  positively  declare :  and,  agreeably 
to  this  notion,  they  esteem  it  a  sacred  stream^  introducing  it  conspicuously 
into  the  due  celebration  of  their  religious  mysteries  precisely  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were  wont  to  do  the  Nile. 

If  the  Ganges  then  flow  from  Meru,  Meru  must  certainly  be  sought  for 
at  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  But,  by  pursuing  its  course  upwards,  we  are 
brought  to  the  high  land  of  Cashmir  and  Cashgar ;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  the 
lofty  tract  of  country,  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  including  little  Bokhara  deemed  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  by  some  Hindoo  astronomers  at  once  mount  Meru  and  the 
north-pole.  ^ 

Now  in  this  very  country,  which  literally  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
Mem,  the  Hindoos  place  the  garden  of  Paradise,  traces  of  which  are  intro- 
duced so  conspicuously  into  the  legend  of  their  sacred  hill.  Here,  in  exact 
accordance  with  my  own  theory  of  the  antediluvian  geography  of  Eden,  they 
suppose,  that  a  river  first  flows  round  the  city  of  Brahma ;  that  next  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  lake  Mansarovara ;  and  that  thence  it  issues  through 
the  rocky  heads  of  four  animals,  constituting  four  streams  which  run  to  tht 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  Whence  such  an  opinion  originated,  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that,  so  far  as  tiK  lake  and  the  primary  river  are  coo- 
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cerned,  it  will  not  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  accuracy  of  modem  geo« 
graphy.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does  agree  with  it ;  sbce  four  rivers, 
such  as  the  legend  describes,  really  flow  in  different  directions  from  the  same 
high  centrical  region  which  to  me  appears  to  be  indisputably  the  literal  Meru 
of  Hindoo  theology.  These  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Wilford  from  the  legend 
itself,  and  are  identified  with  their  four  proper  corresponding  streams  as  laid 
down  in  our  common  maps  of  Asia.  Towards  the  south  is  the  cow's  head ; 
and  from  it  issues  the  Ganga  or  Ganges :  towards  the  west  is  the  horse  s 
head ;  and  from  it  issues  the  Chocshu  or  Chocshus,  which  is  evidently  the 
Oxus :  towards  the  east  is  the  elephant's  head,*  and  from  it  proceeds  the 
Sita^Ganga  or  Hoang-ho:  lastly,  towards  the  north  is  the  tyger's  or 
lions  head ;  and  from  it  flows  the  Bhadra-Ganga  or  the  Siberian  river 
Jenisea. 

With  this  arrangement,  which  is  corroborated  to  a  sufficient  extent  by 
true  geography,  the  fanciful  maps  of  the  Brahmensi  which  'depict  the  earth 
as  a  lotos  floating  on  the  ocean  and  mount  Meru  as  the  centrical  petal  of 
the  flower,  will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond.  The  four  principal  leaves  of 
the  flower  represent  the  four  supposed  great  continents  :  Curu  or  Siberia, 
to  the  north  of  Meru  ^  Bhadrasua  or  Chinat  to  the  east  of  it ;  Bharata  or 
India,  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  Cetumala  or  the  land  of  the  Cetim  (evidently 
the  scriptural  Chittim  of  Greece  and  Italy,  for  in  this  continent  is  placed 
the  city  of  Roniaca),  to  the  west  of  it  The  eight  smaller  leaves  of  the 
flower  siiadow  out  eight  supposed  principal  islands,  which  are  placed  in  a 
manner  not  very  far  removed  from  the  truth  :  between  Cetumala  and  Curu 
to  the  north-west,  Suvameya  and  Avartana  or  Juvemia  and  Bartana,  that 
is  Hibernia  and  Britannia ;  between  Curu  and  Bhadrasua  to  the  north-east, 
Mandara  and  Ramanaca,  which  are  probably  Jesso  and  Japan ;  between 
Bhadrasua  and  Bharata  to  the  south-east,  Mahalanca  and  Sinhala  or  Ma- 
lacca and  Ceylon  ;  and  between  Bharata  and  Cetumala  to  the  south-west, 
Sancha  and  Harina  or  Zanguebar  and  Madagascar.  From  the  centrical 
Meru  issues  a  river :  and  thence  it  is  divided  into  the  four  streams,  which 
are  supposed  to  flow  from  the  heads  of  four  animals.  A  map  thus  con- 
structed, in  addition  to  the  arguments  already  adduced,  proves  irrefragably, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  the  literal  situation  of  the  fabled  Meru  or  the 
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Hindoo  Paradise  coincides  with  the  high  land  of  Cashmir  and  little  Bok-    ^"^^  "* 
haitu' 

4.  With  this  conclusion  the  traditions  both  of  the  Puranas  and  of  the 
country  itself  perfectly  accord. 

The  Puranas  declare,  that  Menu-Swayambhuva  or  the  first  Menu,  who 
is  known  also  by  the  name  of  Adima  as  his  consort  is  by  that  of  Iva^^  lived 
in  the  north-west  parts  of  India  about  Cashmir:  and  the  natives  of  that  re- 
gion believe,  that  Bamiyan  and  the  adjacent  countries,  by  which  thfey  under- 
stand all  the  lofty  tract  that  reaches  from  Sistan  to  Samarcand  and  extends 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  were  the  first  abode  of  the  antediluvian  pro^ 
genitors  of  mankind.  This  notion  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  most  proba- 
bly originated  from  the  very  first  settlers-  of  the  country :  and  it  is  counte- 
nanced equally  by  Persian  authors,  and  (as  I  have  just  observed)  by  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  There  lived  the  primeval  heroes  of  Persian 
history ;  there  flourished  their  holy  instructors  in .  religion ;  and  there  were 
erected  the  first  temples. 

With  respect  to  tlie  most  ancient  Menu,  whose  place  of  abode  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  very  same  country,  even  if  his  name  Adima  did  not  suffid* 
ently  point  him  out  to  be  the  scriptural  Adam,  both  the  chronology  and  the  ge* 
neral  tenor  of  his  real  character  would  amply  identify  him  with  the  protoplast. 
He  is  described  as  being  eminently  the  first  Menu,  as  being  the  son  of  the 
Self- Existent,  as  being  the  universal  parent  of  mankind,  as  being  the  husband 
of  Iva,  and  as  living  before  the  time  of  the  deluge  which  took  place  in  the 
days  oi  a  younger  Menu  simamed  Satyworata.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  incarnation  of  Brahma :  and,  as  the  Hindoo  triad  is  also  believed  to  be- 
come incarnate  in  the  persons  of  the  three  sons  of  the  great  father  at  the 
commencement  of  every  mundane  system,  he  is  thence,  in  the  character  of 
Dacsha,  evidently  confounded  with  the  scriptural  Abel.  When  Brahmai 
according  to  the  Matsya-Purana,  assumed  a  mortal  shape,  he  was  pleased  to 
manifest  himself  in  Cashmir ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  country  where  we 
have  been  led  to  place  the  Paradisiacal  Meru  of  Hindoo  theology.     Ilere^ 

'  Sec  a  map  of  this  description  in  Asiat.  Res.  yol.  viii.  p.  37S* 
*  Pronounced  £c«. 
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BOOK  ti.     Qne  [)alf  of  his  body  sprang  from  the  other,  which  yet  experienced  na  diini« 
nution ;  and  out  of  the  severed  moiety  he  framed  a  woman,  denominated  Iv(l 
and  Satarupa.     Her  beauty  was  such  as  to  excite  the  love  of  the  god ;  but, 
deeming  her  his  daughter,  he  was  ashamed  to  own  his  passion.     During  this 
conflict  between  shame  and  love,  he  remained  motionless  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.     Satarupa  perceiyed  his  situation,  and  stepped  aside  to  avoid  his 
ardent  Icioks.     Brahma  being  unable  to  move  but  still  desirous  to  see  ber»  a 
new  face  sprang  out  upon  him  toward  the  object  of  his  desires.     Agaiti  she 
shifted  her  situation,  and  another  face  emanated  from  the  enamoured  god. 
Still  she  avoided  his  gaze ;  until  the  incarnate  deity,  become  conspicuous  with 
four  faces  directed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  beheld  her  incessantly 
to  whatever  side  she  withdrew  herself     At  length  he  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  when  the  other  half  of  his  body  sprang  from  him  and  became 
Swayambhuva  or  Adima.     Thus  were  produced  the  first  man  and  woomn ; 
and  from  their  embrace  were  bom  three  sons,  in  whom  the  Trimurti  became 
incarnate.     On  this  occasion,  Iswara  or  Siva  became  Cardameswara  or  the 
destructive  power  united  to  a  form  of  a  clay.     In  that  shape  he  attempted  to 
kill  his  brother  Brahma,  who,  being  immortal,  was  only  maimed :  but,  after* 
wards    finding  him  in  a    mortal  form 'as  he  sustained    the  character   of 
Dacsha,  he  killed  him  as  he  was  performing  a  sacrifice.     Previous  to  the 
murder,  some  animosity  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  brothers  in  their 
human  shapes :  and  Siva,  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct  which  is  fully  de* 
scribed  in  the  Puranas,  had  given  much  uneasiness  to  his  parents  Adima  and 
Iva.     He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  libidinous  disposition,  and  to  have  gone 
about  in  a  state  of  nudity  brandishing  a  large  club  in  his  hand :  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  deprived  of  his  right  of  primogeniture,  and  his  brother  Brahma 
or  Dacsha  set  up  in  his  room.     One  day  when  Dacsha  entered  into  the  assem- 
bly of  the  gods,  they  all  rose  to  honour  him ;  but  Siva,  indignant  at  his  de- 
gradation,   gloomily  kept  his  seat.     The  affront  was  resented  by  Dacsha, 
M'ho,  cursing  him  in  his  human  shape,  wished  that  he  might  always  remain  a 
vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  carefully 
avoided  and  deprived  of  his  share  of  the  sacrifices.     Siva,  now  irritated  to 
the  last  pitch,  cursed  Dacsha  in  his  turn,  and  wished  that  he  might  die.     A 
dreadful  conflict  took  place  between  them;  the  three  worlds  trembled;  and 
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the  gods  tbeimelves  were  alaraied.  Brahma  and  Vishilou  in  their  ctivine  ^^'  ^ 
fonpt,  which  the  Hindoos  eva*  distinguish  from  their  human  forms,  inter* 
fisred  and  separated  the  combatants;  who  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
They  even  effected  a  reconciliatioii  between  them^  but  it  proved  of  no  long 
ponkinuance«  Dacsba,  it  appears,  though  married^  was  not  blessed  wkh  a 
son.  This  was  a  subject  of  much  concern  both  to  his  wife  and  to  himself 
|um1  they  agreed  to  ofier  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  one.  On 
such  an  occasion,  Dacsha  convened  both  gods  and  men ;  but  could  not  be 
perouaded  to  invite  Siva.  The  wife  however  of  the  latter  deity  thought  pro- 
per to  attend :  but,  being  treated  with  cootempit  by  Dacsha,  she  in  a  rage 
thr^w  herself .  into  the  holy  fire,  and  Ihus  spoiled  the  saiirifice.  After  this, 
Sivf,  approaching  Braboia  in  bis  character  of  Dacsha,  began  to  vilify  and 
\ieat  \wUn  The  confusion  soot)  became  general,  and  the  whole  assembly  took 
thc(  part  of  Dacsha :  but  Siva,  striking  the  ground  brought  two  heroes  at 
tlie  head  of  a  whole  army  of  demons  to  his  assbtance.  In  the  nudst  of  die 
conflict,  he  slew  Dacsha  and  cut  off  his  head.  Then  the  gods  humbled 
themselves  before  bim  i  wd  peace  was  reestaUished.  He  even  promised^  at 
tiieir  request^  to  jestofe  Dacsha  to  life :  but  the  severed  head  could  not  be' 
found }  for  during  the  firay  it  had  fiiUen  into  the  fire,  and  was  burnt  It  was. 
supplied  therefore  by  that  oi  a  he-gnat :  and  the  lifeless  corpse  of  Dacsha  in^ 
stantly  revived.  .  But  he  remained  weak  and  without  power,  a  mere  nonren- 
tity  in  the  antediluvian  worb),  until  he  was  bom  again  after  the  flood  in  the 
person  of  a  son  of  Menu^Satyavrata  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  from  the 
general  destruction.  The  country,  where  this  fieunous  sacrifice  was  offered 
up  which  occi^ioned  the  death  of  Dacsha,  was  that  which  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  Gapges;  for  the  oflfering  w^  performed  in  the  hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
tributery  riv^  Cbioab. 

Thus  we  are  egain  brought  to  the  same  region,  where  we  are  dearly  to 
seek  for  the  Hindoo  Paradise  of  Mem,  and  where  both  local  and  writkA 
tmdition  places  the  early  antediluvian  residence  of  Adima  or  the  first  Menu. 
As  Adima  then  U  manifestly  Adam,  for  the  preceding  l^eod  requires  no 
explanation;  as  Meru,  with  its  tree  of  knowledge  and  its  four  rivers  springs 
iog  firom  i^  comoMm  soufee^  is  clearly  Paradise ;  as  Adima  is  said  to  have 
first  lived  in  Cashmir ;  and  as  Mem,  by  an  mdependent  train  of  reasoning 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  8  S 
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»90K  lu  has  already  been>  shewn  to  coincide  literally  with  the  high  land  of  Cashmir 
and  Bokhara :  we  have  here  an*  additional  proof,  that  the  locality  of  Menf 
has  been  ri^tly  settled ;  for^  Adima  being  Adam  and  Meru  being  Paradise^ 
where  Adima  flourished^  there  -must  be  mount  Meru ;  but  Adima  flourished 
in  Cashmir,  therefore  Meru  on  this  account  also  must  be  placed  in 
Cashmir. 

The  other  traditions  of  the  country  all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and 
pro?e  at  once>  that  the'  locality  of  Meru  has  been  ascertained  according  to 
the  geographical  notions  of  the  old  Hindoo  my thologists,  and  that  the  pro* 
totype  of  Meru  was  the  scriptural  Paradise.  ..  • 

Thus  the  Musulmans^  ^Who  live  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  Bamiyan,  and 
who  have  thence  adopted  the  <  popular  belief  that  Paradise  was  situated  in 
this  region,  contend,  that  Adam  and  Eve,  thefermer  of  whom  they  c^ 
Kejfumurshj  when  they  had  been^  driven  out  of  the  sacred  garden,  wancbeMBd 
separately  for  some  time,  until  at  length  they  met  in  a  place,  which  recdi^ 
the  name  of  Bahlaca  or  Balk  (as  it  is  usually  •expressed  in  our  common  maps^ 
icom  the  circumstance  of  their  greeting  each  other  witb  &  mutual  embrace^ 
Thus  also  they  pretend,  tha^  when  Satan^  was  cad&odt'tf  £den|  he  lesped 
oyer  the  mountains  and  fell  on  the  spot  where  Cabul  now  stands.  And  thus, 
still  under  the  influenceof  the  same  notion,  they  assert,  that  two  gigaiitic  sta* 
tues,  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  between  Bahlac  and  Bami^Bd^j  reprafs^nl  AAint 
and  Eve ;  while  a  third  of  smaHer  dkn^isions-  is  intended  for  their  son  Seislr 
or  Setb,  whose  tomb,  or  at  least  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood^  is  i^bewD 
near  Bahlac. 

Such  legends  perfectly  agree  witb  the  received  opinions  both  of  the  Mus* 
ulmans  and  Buddhists  respecting  the  burial  place  of  the  protoplast  or  the  most 
ancient  Buddha.  They  say,  that  his  body  was  at  his  own  request  entombed' 
in  a  cave  or  vault  called  AiconuZj  which  was  formed  in  the  heart  of  a  moun- 
tain situated  in  the  centre  of  die  world.  Round  that  holy  mountain  his  des^' 
cendants  long  continued  to  dwell:  but  the  wicked  offspring  of  his  fratricidal 
son  were  only  allowed  to  fix  their  habitations  at  the  foot  of  it,  while  those  of 
his  other  son  Seish  were  seated  higher  up  as  far  as  the  top*  Here  they  lived 
in  great  sanctity  and  purity  of  manneflSi  every 'day  worshipping  God  on  the 
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aomitit  of  ihfc  mountaiiii  and  vbiting  the  body  of  Adam  ia  the  vault  te  the    «^*  "*^ 
means  of  procuring  the  divine  benediction. 

This  mountain,  thus  described  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  evi- 
dently the  Mem  of  the  Hindoos ;  which  is  ever  thus  placed  in  their  systems 
of  geography  I  and  which  is  represented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  beiog^a  copy  of  the  scriptural  Paradise.  Nor  b  such  a  coincidence  the 
only  one  which  may  be  pointed  out  As  .the  body  of  Adam  is  supposed 
to  be  buried  in  the  sacred  mount  of  God :  so  Meru  is  deemed  the  worldly  ' 
temple  of  the  Trimurti ;  and  is  considered  by  the  followers  of  Buddha,  who 
miites  the  Trimurti  in  his  own  person^  as  the  tomb  of  that  son  of  the  great 
Spirit  who  successively  reappears  at  the  commencement  of  eacb  world  in  the 
character  of  the  first  lawgiver  and  universal  great  fistther.  Hence  the  pyra- 
midal temples,  which  are  constructed  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  primeval  ' 
Meru,  are  commonly  said  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  Buddha  which 
are  venerated  as  sacred  relics :  because  the  worldly  temple  of  the  allied  su- 
preme bein^  of  i^hich  they  are  mere  transcripts,  is  believed  to  be  really  the 
tomb  Qf  his  first  embodied  form ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Hiii* 
^doo  ,theol(^ts,  of  Adimaor  Menu-Swayambhuvain  whose  persoq  Brahma 
was  first  incarnate.  The  l^nd  of  Adam  being  buriedin  the  cave  Alconuz  is 
mentioned  by  Eutychius ;  and  the  cave  itself  is  described,  as  being  hollowed 
out  in  the  mount  of  Paradise.  When  the  time  of  the  deluge  drew  near>  aad 
when  Noah  was  id)oot  to  enter  into  the  Ark,  he  first,  attended  by  his  three 
sons,  visited  the  cave,  and  reverently  kissed  the  bodies  of  the  eaiiy  potnh 
archs  which  were  there  deposited :  but  that  of  Adam  he  removed,  and  earned 
it  with  him  into  the  Ark«  After  the  deluge,  it  was  again  placed  in  the  same 
central  xegiou  of  the  earth ;  which  was  believed  to  be  the  scite  of  Paradisey 
and  to  whidi  Noah  and  his  family  had  bid  a  solenm  fiu^well  when  they  xe- 
moved  the  body  fiom  the  cave :  and,  when  the  second  &tber  of 'mankind 
himself  died,  his  body  was  laid  by  that  of  Adamj  each  coipie  thus  fioaUy 
luting  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  £den. ' 

As  the  traditions  of  Cashmir  represent  that  country  as  being  the  abode  of 

'  fotych.  Amua«  Tol4i.p.3^4i.  spud  Fsbiic,  Cod.  Pieudepig •  vol^  i  p.  141,  ffiT* 
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the  first  parents  of  the  humitn  race,  and  as  we  have  necessarily  been  led  ti 
place  Meru  or  the  Hindoo  Paradise  in  the  same  lofty  r^on ;  so,  with  perfect 
harmooyi  otiier  legends  of  the  natives  complete  the  picture  by  ascribing  to  it 
another  characteristic  of  the  scriptural  Eden/ 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from  the  garden,  Grod  is  said  to  have 
placed  on  the  eastem^side  of  it  a  guard  of  Cherubim  witii  a  flaming  sword 
which  spontaneously  turned  itself  in  every  direction.  The  particular  fomk 
of  these  Cherubim  is  not  specified  by  Moses :  but  we  learn  fix>m  other  parti 
ci  Scripture,  that  it  was  compounded  of  a  man,  an  eagle,  -a  bull,  and  a  lion ; 
and  that  it  was  likewise  furnished  with  wings,  that  wafted  the  mysterious 
living  creature  firom  the  one  part  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Now  it  is  remarks- 
able,  that,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountainous  eastern  passes  which  lead  t6 
the  supposed  scite  of  the  Cashmirian  Paradise,  the  Hindoos  place  a  destroy- 
ing angel,  whose  shape  is  thought  to  be  precisely  that  of  what  may  be  called 
im  imperfect  Cherub.  He  is  represented  as  a  young  man  with  tiie  coun- 
tenance, win^,  cftid  talons,  of  an  eagle :  and  his  peculiar  office,  in  their 
mythology,  is  to  act  as  the  vehicle  or  flying  car  of  the  god  Vishnou ;  exactly 
as,  in  the  inspired  language  of  Holy  Writ,  Jehovah  is  said  to  ride  upon  ttsi 
Wmgs  of  the  Cherubim.  His  name  is  Garuda^  which  possibly  may  itself  b^ 
a  mere  ccsruption  of  the  word  Cherub:  and,  as  he  is  feigned  peculiarly  t6 
haunt  the  eastern  passes  of  Cashmir;  so,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
hypothesis  which  supposes  the  literal  Meru  to  coincide  with  Cashmir  and 
Bokhara,  he  is  also  conspicuously  introduced  into  the  synod  of  the  hero-gods 
assembled  on  the  summit  of  the  Paradisical  Meru.  This  being  is  evidently 
tiiefebled  griffin-guard  of  the  Arismaspians  and  old  Scythians;  mAio  journeyed 
westward  firom  their  original  settlements  in  the  Indian  Caucus,  and  wild 
thence  brbtight  into  Europe  many  of  the  legends  of  then*  forefathers.  He  is 
likewise  the  Shnorgh  or  Phenix  of  Persian  romance;  ^ho  peculiarly  appears 
at  the  commencemeht  of  each  new  world,  and  who  carries  the  oriental  heroes 
from  one  extremity  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  We  toay  recognire  him  also 
is  the  maiiifcst  prototype  of  the  tiiundei^betirittg  ei^le  of  tfie  dassical 
Jupiter ;  whose  seat  is  the  top  either  of  Ida  or  Olympus,  each  equally  a 
transdHftr^f  idl^ViimKi  o^  Ilapu  or  Merq.    AM- ive  nay  ii6t  obtei^ 
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pere0ivei  that  he  is  renlly  no  other  than  the  avenging  bird;  which,  as  ^^'*"« 
Grecian  fables  tell,  was  at  once  the  guard  and  the  tormentor  of  Prometheus, 
as  he  lay  chained  to  one  of  the  precipices  of  Caucasus  or  Chaisa^iar.  The 
Sacas  or  Saxons,  who  were  ever  associated  w)th  the  Scythians  or  Groths,  intro* 
duced  the  knowledge  of  him  into  tlieir  western  settlements ;  for,  wherever 
the  Sacas  went,  there  also  we  find  some  legend  respecting  griffins^  the  native 
country  of  which  is  rightly  said  by  classical  mythologists  to  have  been  the 
central  Asiatic  r^on  of  Bactria :  and  thus  at  length,  in  the  character  of  the 
ftying  griffin-horscj  he  appears  i^n  in  the  not  unlovely  visions  of  Italian 
poetry,  and  transports  through  the  air  the  mailed  warriors  of  the  west  as  he 
had  long  similarly  conveyed  the  chivalrous  heroes  of  Persian  story.  Nor  are 
tiie  other  two  cherubic  forms  wanting  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Hindoos,  though 
they  have  been  severed  from  those  of  the  eagle  and  the  man  which  are  united 
in  the  compound  figure  of  Garuda.  Two  of  the  sacred  rivers  are  supposed 
to  pour  their  streams  through  the  mouths  of  a  rocky  lion  and  heifer :  and 
the  four  animal  heads  are  placed  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  in  a 
manner  that  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  which  has* 
been  made  by  some,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  of  the  four  cherubic 
heads.  ^ 

The  Buddhists  of  Thibet  entertain  much  the  same  sentiments  respecting 
Meru,  as  the  Brahmenists  of  Hindostan.  They  place  the  sacred  garden 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Meru,  toward  the  south-west  and  at  the  source  of  the 
Ganges.  The  four  holy  rivers,  for  they  equally  believe  them  to  be  four  in 
mmiber,  are  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Sampa,  and  the  Sita-Ganga ;  by 
which  last  they  understand  the  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,  denominated  Sita-Ganga 
in  the  Puranas.  They  have  also  the  same  number  of  heads  of  animals, 
which  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner :  and  both  tiieir  divines  and  those  of' 
India  consider  the  four  animals  as  the  original  guardians  of  the  fo«r  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  tree  likewise  of  knowledge,  or  rather  (according  to  their 
theology)  the  tree  of  life^  which  however  is  equally  mentioned  by  Moses  as 
growing  in  the  garden,  is  conspicuously  introduced  into  their  terrestrial 
Paradise.  They  call  it  Zambu^  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  variation  of 
the  Hindoo  Jambu:  and  they  believe  it  to  be  a  celestiid  tree,  bearing  the- 
Amrita  or  fruit  of  immortality  (by  the  Greeks  named  Ambrosia),  and 
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BOOK  11.  iidJQiiiing  to  four  vast  rocks  from  which  flow  the  same  number  of  ttu^red 

rivers. 
^     It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  the  very  name  of  Eden  seems  to  b^ 

preao^ved  in  the  Hindoo  appellation  Ida;  by  which  term,  or  in  its  conir 
pound .  form  Ida-  Vratta^  the  circular  summit  of  Meru,  giit  by  a  belt  of 
mountains,  is  wont  to  be  designated.  Ida  signifies  the  IVorld;  and  Ida^ 
Vratta  denotes  the  circle  of  the  IFarld:  for  Meru,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
thought  to  represent  the  Universe  and  to  be  the  great  original  muudane 
temple  of  the  chief  hero-god.  This  notion,  connected  with  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  the  literal  scite  of  Meru,  will  explain  the  otherwise  almost 
inexplicable  account  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  locality  of  the  terrestrial  Pa- 
radise. He  evidently  appears  to  me  to  have  been  not  unacquainted  with  the 
old  oriental  notion,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  the  olountainous 
country  of  Cashgar:  hence  he  vainly  attempts  to  blend  together  into  one 
system  the  narrative  of  Moses  and  the  tradition  of  the  Indo-3cythians.  The 
latter  fixed  Paradise  at  the  source  of  the  Ganges;  whidi  it  made  to  be  one 
of  the  sacred  rivers,  while  it  described  the  X!hocshu  or  Oxus  as  being 
another  of  them.  From  this  circumstance  the  first  of  these  streams  received 
the  name  of  Phisotij  which  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome ; 
and  the  second  of  them,  that  of  Gihon^  which  it  still  retains.  Josephus 
therefore,  being  absolutely  fixed  to  the  well^kaown  Euphrates  and  'Jjgris  or 
Phrat  and  Diglath  as  two  of  the  Paradisiacal  rivers,  and  not  knowing  whei^ 
to  look  with  equal  certainty  for  the  other  two,  adopted,  in  utter  defiance  of 
geographical  accuracy,  the  Ganges,  because  it  was  called  Phison  and  was 
immediately  connected  with  the  legend  of  mount  Meru,  and  the  Nile^ 
because  it  was  called  Geon  and  likewise  undoubtedly  compassed  an  Ethiopia 
or  a  land  of  Cush.  That  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Hindoo  fiible,  is  fiirther 
evident  from  a  very  carious  coincidence.  He  tells  us,  that  the  river  of 
Eden,  previous  to  its  division  into  four  heads^  flowed  round  the  whole 
earth.  For  this  singular  assertion  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  warrant  from 
Scripture ;  but  it  is  the  natural  resuU  of  an.  acquaintance  with  the  Hindoo 
tradition.  Eden  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmens  became  Ida,  and  was  madu 
,  to  aigpify  the  fForld:  the  river  of  £d^  theinefore  was  the  river  of  the  whole 
earth* 
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S.  Hitherto  I  have  considered  monnt  Mem  as  a  transcript  of  Paradise ;    ^^'«  '<' 
and  I  have  sjiewn,  that,  according  to  the  noticms  of  the  old  Hindoo  mytho* 
legists,  it  was  supposed  to  be  literally  tiiat  high  tract  of  land  at  the  source  of 
the  Ganges,  which  comprehends  the  countries  of  Cashgar,  Cashmir,  and 
little  Bokhara.     In  exact  accordance  with  this  opinion,  we  found,  that  the  ^ 
natives  of  those  I'egions  still  believe,  that  they  were  the  peculiar  residence  of 
the  first  antediluvian   pair  Adima  and   Iva  or  Menu-Swayambhuva  and 
Satarupa,  and  that  they  were  the  scite  of  a  holy  garden  from  which  flowed 
four  rivers  to  the  four  opposite  quarters  of  the  world  and  which  was  guarded 
on  the  eastern  side  by  a  being  compounded  of  a  man  and  an  eagle.     I  now  ^ 
proceed  to  view  this  same  mount  Mem  under  a  different  character,  even  that 
of  the  lo%  peak,  by  Moses  called  Jraratj  on  which  the  Ark  rested  when 
left  by  the  retiring  waters  of  the  deluge. 

We  are  told  in  the  Puranas,  tiiat,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  flood/^ 
Brahma  or  the  creative  power,  who  was  incarnate  at  the  banning  of  the 
antediluvian  world  in  the  severed  persons  of  Adima  and  Iva,  lay  asleep  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss*  Then  the  generative  principles  of  nature/ 
both  male  and  female^  w*ere  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements,  the  Linga 
and  the  Yoni :  of  which  the  latter  assumed  the  shape  of  the  bull  of  a  ship, 
since  typified  h^  the  Argha ;  whilst  tlie  former  became  the  mast  of  the 
sacred  vessel.  This  mast  was  no  other  than  the  god  Mahadeva  himself, 
who  is  firequently  represented  as  standing  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  Argha 
and  as  thus  supplying  the  place  of  a  mast:  and  the  ship,  in  a  similar  manner, 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  Parvati  or  Bhavani,  the  mystic  consort 
of  the  deity  who  presides  over  destruction  and  renovation.  Thus  meta^ 
morphosed,  they  were  wafted  over  the  deep  under  the  special  care  and  pro* 
tection  of  Vishnou  the  preserving  power.  When  the  waters  at  length  re- 
tired, the  female  power  of  nature  appeared  immediately  in  the  character  6f 
Capoteswari  or  the  dove,  and  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  consort  in  the 
shape  of  Capoteswara.' 

Now,  as  the  Trimurti  both  jointly  and  individually  are  believed  to  have 
been  inbamate  in  the  persons  of  the  first  Menu  and  his  three  sons ;  so  are 
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i4oK  lir;  they  likewise  thought  to  hare  agam  nwiiifested  thenuelTes  in  those  of  Moteu- 
Satyairata  atid  his  triple  ofl&piing,  who  were  preserved  from  destructioa  at 
tlie  time  of  the  deluge.  Mahadeva  therefore  or  Siva  is  evidently^  in  this 
leg^nd^  to  be  oondidered  as  the  power  of  destruction  and  renovation  in- 
carnate in  the  person  of  Noah,  who  presided  (as  it  were)  both  over  the  de^ 
struction  and  the  renovation  of  the  mundane  system :  and  his  mystic  consort 
Parvatii  who  first  bore  him  over  the  deluge  in  the  form  of  a  slnp,  and  who 
Afterwards  as  the  waters  retired  assumed  the  shape  of  a  dove,  is  clearly  and 
palpably  the  Ark  out  of  which  a  dove  was  sent  as  the  flood  gradually  abated. 
But,  in  every  description  and  in  every  delineation  of  mount  Mem,  Siva  and 
Parvati,  whether  viewed  as  two  distinct  characters  or  united  t(^ether  in  the 
single  hermaphroditic  form  of  Ardha-Nari,  are  always  represented,  as  con* 
\  spicuously  seated  on  the  central  summit  of  the  sacred  bill,  atid  as  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  inferior  attendant  deities :  and  mount  Cailasa,  which  is 
one  of  the  three  peaks  of  Mem,  is  bdieved  to  be  the  peculiar  and  favourite 
abode  of  Siva,  who  there,  in  evident  allusion  to  the  Noetic  ogdoad,  is  said  to 
manifest  himself  in  eight  sacred  forms ;  while  the  three  peaks,  severally  and 
conjointiy,  are  supposed  to  be  the  mundane  temple  of  the  Trimurti,  who  be* 
oome  incarnate,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  world,  in  the  persons  of 
the  great  father  and  his  three  sons.  If  then  Siva  and  Parvati  be  Noah  and 
the  Ark,  the  sacred  mountain,  whose  summit  they  are  specially  thouglit  to 
inhabit,  must  certainly  be  that,  on  which  the  Ark  rested  after  the  deluge  and 
which  Moses  calls  Ararat.  Hence  one  of  the  tides  of  Parvati  tf  the  moun^ 
tain-bom  goddess :  and  hence  she  is  sometimes  delineated  sitting  on  the  top 
of  Mem,  and  receiving,  in  her  character  of  the  great  universal  mother,  the 
adoration  of  the  surrounding  deities. 

The  propriety  of  such  a  conclusion  will  further  appear  from  the  curious 
Hindoo  legend  respecting  mount  Mandar.  At  the  period  of  the  deluge  the 
Soors  and  Asoors  are  feigned  to  have  violently  churned  the  troubled  oceaa 
^  with  this  mountain ;  on  the  summit  of  which  V ishnou  is  represented  sitting 
on  the  lotos,  the  acknowledged  symbol  of  the  ship  Ar^.  But  Vishoou, 
whose  character  melts  into  that  of  Siva,  and  who  durbg  the  prevalenoeof 
the  flood  appears  in  the  well-known  symbolical  shape  of  the  mer-man,  is  like 
him  the  patriarch  Noah.    Vishnou  there&ire  in  the  lotos  or  Argha  is  Noah 
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Sd  ibe  Ark :  and  mount  Mandar,  on  which  he  thus  appears  seated  in  the 
fludst  of  the  ocean,  must  necessarily  be  intended  for  Ararat.  But  Mandar 
18  no  other  than  Mem :  for  the  literal  scite  of  this  mountain  is  at  the  source 
c£  the  Ganges,  whichi  as  we  have  seen,  b  the  precise  literal  situation  of 
Mem. 

We  shall  be  brou^t  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  following  another 
train  of  argument    I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Ark  was  esteemed  a 
siierooosm  or  little  world  from  its  containing  within  its  womb  the  radiments 
of  the  new  world :  hence  it  was  typified  by  the  mundane  egg,  which  was 
diought  to  have  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  and  from  which  the  three 
divine  sons  of  Uie  hermaphroditic  Zeus  or  Siva  were  believed  to  have  been 
boni.    Agreeably  to  thb  system  of  double  typification,  the  Hindoos,  as  we 
\  have  just  seen,  represented  the  World  by  the  lotos  floating  on  the  surlhce  of 
the  ocean ;  the  leaves  of  that  aquatic  flower  shadowing  out  the  four  con- 
tinents and  eight  principal  islands,  and  its  petal  denoting  the  supposed  cen- 
trical mount  Mem :  but  they  likewise  equally  employed  the  same  lotos  to 
symbolise  the'  ship  Argha  and  its  mariner  or  mystic  consort  Mahadeva ;  in 
wfaicb  case  the  calix  of  the  flower  typified  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  its  petal 
the  god  who  navigated  the  sacred  vessel  over  the  waves  of  the  deluge.    The 
diluvian  god  therefore  and  mount  Mem,  and  the  mystic  Ship  and  the  Earth, 
are  severally  represented  by  common  symbols :  and  accordinglyv  while  the 
ship  Argha  which  floated  on  the  surfoce  of  the  flood  is  declared  like  the  lotos 
to  typify  the  Earth,  the  Earth  itsdf  in  return  was  thought  both  by  the  old 
Chaldeans  and  the  Hindoos  to  be  shaped  like  a  boat  and  to  be  suspended 
upon  the  waters  of  the  abyss  in  the  manner  of  a  hug^  ship.    Thus  imme- 
diately was  the  arkite  Siva  connected  with  the  diluvian  Meru :  and  hence 
origpiated  the  practice,  common  to  the  Atlantians  and  the  Cappadocians^ 
of  esteeming  the  sacred  mount  in  their  respective  countries  at  once  the  temple 
of  the  deity  and  the  dei^  himself/ 

There  is  yet  another  train  of  reasoning,  by  which  we  shall  again  be 
brouf^t  to  the  same  inevitable  result  The  summit  of  the  &Ued  Meru  h 
called  lithFratta  or  IkhVrAtta.    But  diis  compound  appellatioo  aqgnifiot 
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BOOK  n.  the  circle  bf  Ida^  which  is  equivalent  to  the  circle  ef  the  fForUL  Ida  hoiiewBi 
is  said  to  have  been  both  the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  Buddha  or  Moiv* 
Satyarrata,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the  ddi]q^  Nov  Menu* 
Satyavrata  is  certainly  the  same  as  Siva,  considered  as  incarnate  in  the. per* 
son  of  Noah,  and  as  thus  sailing  over  the  waters  of  the  flood  in  the  8fai|^ 
Argha.  But  Argha  or  Parvati  is  the  mystic  consort  of  Siva ;  and  Ila  fe  nid 
to  be  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Menu :  tbereforey  since  Siva  and  Menu 
the  same,  Argha  and  Ila  must  be  the  same  also.  Ila  conseqoendj  is 
Ark  :  and  with  this  result  both  her  name  and  her  character  perfectly  agrae« 
Her  name  denotes  the  World ;  and  the  ship  Ar§^  as  we  have  just  seoiv 
was  considered  as  being  the  World,  and  as  such  was  conjoindy  typified 
by  the  mundane  symbols  of  the  ^  and  the  lotos  :*  taor  character  is  that  of 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  him,  who  was  saved  iki  the  Ark ;  and  the  sfaifi 
Ar^a,  which  conveyed  Mahadeva  in  safety  over  the  waves  of  the  ddug^ 
is  declared  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  consort  of  that  deity.  Ila  therefore 
being  the  same  as  Argha,  or  Parvati,  or  the  great  toother^  or  the  Aric ; 
Meru  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  as  Ararat :  because  the  summil  of 
Meru  is  described  as  being  surmounted  by  the  circle  or  sacred  indostiie  of 
Ila,  as  Ararat  was  after  the  deluge  surmounted  -by  the  Ark.  Thiift  circle  of 
]  noountains  represented  at  once  the  Ark  and  the  Worldt  or  Ua  imderstood 
in  both  those  senses  :  and  it  was  the  prototypeof  those  round  stone  tenplfs^ 
which  the  ancient  Druids  were  wont  indifierenlly  to  d^mminate  the  circle 
of  the  fVorldj  the  inchsure  of  the  sk^-goddess  Ctridwen,  and  the  Ark  of 
the  World.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  belt  of  mountains,  Mm'u  was 
thought  to  terminate  in  three  lofty  peaks :  but  the  idea  was  still  the  same  ; 
for  the  three  peaks  represented,  upon  a  vast  scale,  the  stem  and  the  stern  of 
the  ship  Argha  with  Siva  standing  in  the  centre  of  it  like  a  mast' 
'4  Thus,  whatever  train   of  argument    we  follow,  we  arc  still  tmifomaly 

brought  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  Merii  is  no  less  to  be  deemied  a  tran- 
script  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Ark  rested  after  the  ikluge^  than  a 
cbpy  of  the  sacred  garden  of  Paradise.    '  -  • 

'  The  circumstance  of  its  sustaining  this  double  character  wilL  lead  te  toi 
understand,  how  it  came,  like  Mahadeva,  to  be  esteemed  the  mascutiDe 
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of  the  Umverae :  and^on  the  other  haodi  its  singular  identification  ^^^'  "* 
mifa  the  mascaline  power  may  serve  as  an  additbnal  proof,  thaLthe  result, 
10  which  we  have  been  led  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiries,  is  strictly  con- 
aooaot  with  truth.  We  have  seen,  tliAt  the  lotos,  floating  on  the  surface  oi 
:the  ocean,  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  the  Earth  with  mount  Meru  rising  in  the 
oentre  of  it,  and  a  type  of  the  ship  Ai^ha  with  the  regenerative  god  Maha- 
iieva  supplying  to  it  the  place  of  a  mast  We  have  also  seen,  that  the  calix 
€Dd  petal  of  the  lotos,  and  the  hull  and  mast  of  the  Argha,  are  equally  sup^ 
ftmtd  to  represent  the  masouliae  and  feminine  principles  of  nature ;  whicli 
jm  feblad  to  have  been  reduced  to  their  simplest  form  during  the  prevalence 
"of  tbe  debge.  Consequently,  mount  Meru,  which,  like  Mahadeva,  is  sha- 
^dowed  out  by  the  petal  of  the  flower  and  the  mast  of  the  ship,  is  esteemed 
.the  gneat  mascutine  power  whence  the  whole  World  was  produced :  just  as 
Mahadeva,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  bis  constant  symbol,  is  peculiarly  held 
to  be  tbe  president  of  generation ;  which,  in  the  theory  of  the  old  mytholo- 
^sts,  ever  iUlowed  destructioo,  to  destroy  being  only  to  reproduce  in  a  new 
iform.  Now  the  reason,  why  such  an  attribute  was  ascribed  both  to  the 
imouQlun  and  the  god,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  opinion  which  we 
4unre  been  led  to  flH'm  of  their  real  characters.  Paradise  was  the  cradle  of 
the  primitwe  human  race :  the  mountain,  where  the  Ark  grounded,  was^  in 
m  similar  manner,  the  cradle  of  tt^e  postdihman  human  race.  And  again  ; 
.Adam  was  the  parent  of  Ae  inhabitants  of  the  ^rst  world :  Noah  was  the 
parent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  remvated  world.  But  Paradise  and  the 
arkitk  moaotBin,  as  the  Hindoo  mythology  teaches  us  in  exact  coriespon. 
itenoe  with  what  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  were  geographically  cmn- 
ddent ;  that  is  to  say^  the  Ark  nsted  in  tbe  self-same  high  tract  of  land 
after  the  deluge^  where  the  garden  had  been  situated  before  it :  and  Adam, 
Ikt  litker  of  three  sons  at  the  oomoiencement  of  one  worid,  was  believed  by 
te  Gentiles  to  have  appeared  agpun  in  the  person  of  Noah,  himself  simi* 
kidy  the  fether  of  three  sons,  at  the  commencement  of  another  world;  each 
widi  his  triple  offiipring  being  deemed  equally,  severally,  conjdntly,  and 
•Kcessively,  an  incarnation  of  the  Trimurti;  who  are  thus  manifested  in 
tbe  character  of  the  g^t  fetber  and  his  children,  at  each  similar  mun- 
dane renovatioD.    Heoee  Meru,  which  is  the  transcript  both  of  Famdiae 
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BOOS  ti.  and  Ararat ;  and  Siva,  ivboi  ihtiinatdy  blended  widi  firahoia  and  ViiIiiiini^ 
is  alike  the  representative  of  Adam  and  Noah ;  came  both  to  be  :e8teem0i 
the  masculine  piinciple  of  nature,  both  to  be  deemed  the  origin  or  patron  of: 
generation,  and  both  to  be  venerated  •  by  a  symbol  as  femiliar  throughout 
/  the  whole  pagan  world  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  inventors  of  so  dc^^iading 
a  mode  of  worship.  Such,  in  short,  was  clearly,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
foundation  and  leading  idea  of  a  superstition ;  which,  in  a  discussion  lika 
the  present,  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence,  though  decorum  r^ 
quires  that  it  should  be  consigned  as  soon  as  possible  to  modest  oblivion : 
such  was  the  cause,  why  the  great  father  and  the .  great  mother  of  gentile 
antiquity,  or  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah  and  the  £arth  identified  with  tlia 
Ark,  were  so  perpetually  esteemed  the  deities  cf  lave  and  the  patrons  of 
fiecundity;  and  were  thence  venerated,  by  thdr  fanatical  devotees,  with- 
1/  abominations  but  too  perfecdy  analogous  to  the  symbols,  by  which  they  went 
mysteriously  represented. 

6.  As  both  the  legends  of  the  Puranas  and  local  tradition  concur,  ia 
making  the  hi^  mountainous  region  of  Cashggr  and  Bokhara  to  have  bees 
die  abode  of  the  first  antediluvians  and  to  have  geographically  coincided  with 
the  sdte  of  tlie  garden  of  £den ;  which  idaitifies  that  country  with  the  P%» 
radbiacal  Mem :  so  they  equally  concur,  in  representing  that  same  region^ 
as  the  place  ^here  the  Ark  rested  after  the  deluge,  and  as  the  district  pe« 
culiarly  inhabited  by  the  first  postdiluvians ;  whidi  Bfpin  identifies  it  with 
'Meru  viewed  in  its  diluvian  character. 

The  natives,  we  are  told,  look  upon  Bamiyan  and  the  adjacent  countries^ 
as  the  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind,  no  leBSi^ter  the  flood  than  b^ 
fore  it :  and,  in  this  very  ancient  opinion,  which  [daces  in  the  same  r^on 
both  Menu-^Swayambhuva  and  Menu-Satyavrata  or  (to  speak  of  them  by  their 
scriptural  names)  both  Adam  and  Noah,  they  are  countenanced,  to  its  full 
extent,  alike  by  Persian  authors  and  by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos. 

According  to  the  Puranas,  Swayambhuva  or  Adima. before  the. deluge 
and  Satyavrata  or  Noah  after  it,  equally  lived  in  the  north-west  parts  of 
India  about  Casbmir.  There,  as  we  have  already  seen,  flowed  the  foor 
rivers  of  Paradise ;  there  flourished  the  sacred  tree  of  life  and  knowledge; 
there  I va  was  produced firom  the  body  of  Adiaiai  and. tfao^  at  .theoffniog 
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Up  of  a  memorable  saerificei  Dacsha  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  jealous  brother,  ^^^^^  ^ 
who  was  doomed  by  an  awful  curse  to  become  a  vagabond  on  the  fieice  of 
tiie  earth :  there  also,  as  we  now  further  learn,  dwelt  the  second  father  of 
mankind ;  and  there  rested  the  wonderful  vessel  in  which  he  was  preserved 
fipom  the  fury  of  the  deluge. 

Respecting  the  precise  ooountain  indeed,  on  which  the  ark  is  supposed  to 
have  grounded,  there  is  some^  diversity  of  opinion :  but  it  is  universally 
agreed,  that  the  mountain  in  question  was  one  of  those,  which  constituted 
the  high  range  by  the  Greeks  denominated  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

•  Many  believe  it  to  be  the  famous  peak  of  Chaisa-gliar  or  Cashgat*,  which 
the  Musulmans  call  Tuct-Sukman  or  the  throne  oj  SoUmum.  Thb  moun- 
tain is  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  coss,  and  begins  to  be  visiUe 
near  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  city  of  Sangala.  Its  summit  is  always  co-* 
vered  with  snow ;  in  the  midst  of  which  appear  several  streaks  of  a  reddish 
colour,  supposed  by  pilgrims  to  be  the  imprecision  made  by  the  feet  of  the 
dove  that  Satyavrata  let  out  of  his  ark.  Agreeably  to  this  supposition,  it 
ia  tiie  general  and  uniform  tradition  of  the  country,  that  the  ship  of  the 
great  ftither  was  built  on  the  summit  of  Chaisa-g^  \  that,  when  the  delugp 
abated,  that  was  the  first  land  which  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters ;.  and 
that  thus  it  liecame  the  resting-place  of  tlie  dove,  which  left  tlie  impressicm 
of  her  feet  in  the  mud,  by  time  hardened  into  a  solid  rock.'  The  ark  itself 
is  thought  to  have  grounded  about  half  way  up  the  mountain  oa  a  projecting 
plain  of  very  small  extent  With  respect  to  the  footsteps  of  the  dove,  they 
are  known  only  by  traditicm }  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  assert^ 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  any  body  going  up  so  high  on  account  both 
of  the  snow  and  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountain.  The  Buddhists,  who 
liece  the  first  ynhabitanta  of  this  lof^  i^on,  are^  it  is  said,  of*  the  same 

*Froro  tradition  of  toch  a  nature,  the  akniBtaim  of  Gob-SoltimaD  an  tomctinict^caUad 
by  the  natives  the  mmmiams  9f  ikt  davt;  a  titir,  whidi  exactly  accords  with  that  bestowed 
by  Ptolemy  on  the  whole  range  as  hr  as  Gaani :  tor  he  denominates  this  range  tie  Parutti 
i|mMi<#tii«,  most  probably  from  the  Sanscrit  Puromim  yr  Pwrmvai  which  signifies  a  dove*  It 
nay  be  obsenred,  that  the  consort  of  Sira^  who  sailed  over  the  delugp  in  the  form  of  the  ship 
Aigba  and  who  afterwards  flew  away  in  the  shape  at  a  dove,  seems  to  have  derived  bei 
PsTMli  froas  dM  latl«  af  tklie 
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Opinion  as  to  the  place  where  the  ark  recked :  hence  diey  assert  thit  Shanm 
or  Sbem  descended  from  the  mountain  of  Chaisar^har,  previous  to  his  buM- 
ing  the  sacred  town  of  Baniiyan.  •  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pauranics  insist,  that,  ais  it  is  declared  m  timr 
sacred  books  that  Satyavrata  made  fast  the  ark  with  a  cable  ai  prodigioitt 
length  to  the  celebrated  peak  called  from  that  circumstance  Nau-beaiika^ 
be  must  have  built  it  in  the  adjacent  country/  Th&  moontsdn  is  situated  i& 
Cashmir,  three  days  journey  to  the  nortli^iorthHeast  of  the  purganah  of  Lar: 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  tradition  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  {rilgrinlB 
resort  to  it  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  scramble  up  atnong  the  rocks  to  a 
cavern  beyond  which  they  never  go.  A  few  doves,  alarmed  by  the  Boial^ 
fly  from  crag  to  crag :  and  these  the  pilgrims  esteem  their  guides  to  Urn 
holy  place,  believing  them  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  ^ove  which 
was  let  out  of  the  ark. 

In  reply  to  the  Pautanics,  who  advocate  the  cause  of  mount  Nau-bandba, 
the  followers  of  Buddha  urge,  that,  although  the  Ark  might  have  been 
fastened  to  that  peak  in  the  vicinity  of  Cashmir,  yet  it  does  not  therefibve 
follow  that  it  floated  perpendicularly  labove  it  during  the  whole  prevatence 
of  the  deluge.  On  the  contrary,  they  ingeniously  contend,  that  so  vast 
was  the  length  of  the  cable  by  wbidi  it  was  secured,  that  while  it 
was  moored  to  the  summit  of  Nau-bomdha,  it  was  riding  abtfve  tiiat 
of  Chaisa-ghar.  The  rival  claims  of  thei^  two  celebrated  inouttlBSof  aie, 
I  believe,  equally  well  founded;  Amt  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  it  was 
the  mere  vanity  of  local  appropriation  n^hidi  ascribed  the  aj^ulse  ef 
the  Ark  to  either  of  them.  It  is  however,  femarkable,  thal^  in  tlie  midst  #f 
the  controversy,  some  evident  vestiges  of  the  truth  are  still  apparent:  lor 
both  the  Pauranics  and  the  Buddhists  Agree  in  tbb  particular,  ^t  the  name 
of  the  mountam  on  which  the  Ark  rested  was  Artfovarta  or  Aryamart^ 
plainly  the  Ararat  of  Moseis. 

As  the  high  land  to  the  north-west  of  India  is  tiias  supposed  to  have  bedn 
the  residence  of  Noah  after  the  flood,  so  is  it  likewbe  bdieved  to  faaiVe 
bem  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  a  notaon^  which  exactly  accorda  witii  the 

« 

'  Ham  sigoifies  a  thf^  wd  hmHiM  Aoeiki  l»«M'iir  «» mktfM. 
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Itigend  preserved  by  Eutjfduus,  that  the  body  of  Noah  was  deporited  in  the  ^^'*  "* 
same  cavern  of  the  holy  Paradisiacal  mountain  that  contained  the  corpse  of 
Adam.  In  the  Varaha-Purana,  the  father  of  Satyavrata,  who  corresponds 
with  ttie  scriptural  Lamech,  is  declared  to  have  been  king  of  Cashmir  and 
the  adjacent  countries ;  and  to  this  day  a  tomb  is  shewn  at  Naulakhi, 
where  that  patriarch  is  thought  to  have  been  interred.  The  character  how- 
ever of  the  person,  to  whom  the  sepulchre  is  said  to  belong,  plainly  shews, 
tibat  be  was  not  Lamech,  but  Noah :  and  Mr.  Wilford  has  pointed  out,  with 
much  plausibility,  the  miffn  of  the  mistake.  The  Musulmans  call  him 
Petr  Maitlam ;  a  name,  which  they  received  from  the  natives  when  they 
conquered  the  country.  Now  Maitla  or  Maitlam  is  the  same  as  Vaivas- 
wata  or  Menu-Satyavrata,  both  in  his  divine  and  human  character :  for  that 
title  is  a  derivative  form  from  the  Sanscrit  Afaitj  which  implies  the  consort 
of  Lacshami  and  the  owner  of  her  wealth.  But  the  Musulmans  probaMy 
pronounced  the  word  Matter  Lam^  which  combination  would  denote  the 
hrd  Lam :  and,  finding  also  a  tradition  that  tlie  father  of  him  wlio  had  been 
preserved  in  an  Ark  once  reigned  in  that  country,  they  thence  inferred,  that 
Ibe  Mmter  Lam^  whose  tomb  continued  to  be  shewn,  was  Lamech  the  &- 
flier  of  Noah.  Such  a  mistake  b  easily  rectified  by  the  strong  characteristic 
marks,  which  infallibly  point  out  the  person  to  whom  the  tomb  ought  pro- 
perly  to  be  ascribed.  The  Buddhists  say,  that  he  is  Buddka-Narayanay 
Or  Buddha  dwelling  in  the  waters :  and  the  Hindoos,  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try^  call  him  Machodar^Nath,  or  the  woereign  prince  in  the  belly  of  the 
Jiih.  These  titles  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  Lamech,  but  evidently 
belong  to  Noah :  for,  by  the  belly  of  the  fish,  they  understand  the  cavity 
or  interior  of  the  Ark.  Thus  there  is  a  place  underground  at  Banares,. 
which  they  ceXl  Machodara.  The  centrical  and  most  elevated  part  of  that 
sacred  dty  bears  also  the  same  appellation ;  because,  when  the  lower  parts 
of  the  town  are  laid  under  water  by  some  unusual  overflowing  of  the  Gauges, 
this  remains  free  from  the  partial  deluge  like  the  belly  of  a  fish.  Tlie 
whole  city  itself  likewise  is  sometimes  thus  called ;  because,  during  the  or- 
dinary periodical  floods^  the  waters  rise  like  a  circular  wall  around  it.  In  . 
short,  any  place  in  the  middle  of  waters,  either  natural  or  artiBcial,  whi(:h 
can  afibrd  shelter  to  living  berngs,  is  called  Maehodara.    The  evident  allu>* 
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^^^  "•  8100  contained  in  such  notions  cannot  well  be.nustaken.:  and  it  bBpffideiitly 
manifest,  that  the  fish-prince,  whose  pretended  t(»nb  is  shev^n  in  Cashnir, 
.  b  the  saorie  person,  as  Vishnou  in  the  fish-incarnation,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  period  of  the  deluge ;  the  same  also,  as  the  Oanncs 
or  Annedot  of  the  old  Babylonians,  and  as  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines* 
The  sepdlchre,  which  contains,  as  it  is  pretended,  the  body  of  this  ancient 
personage,  is  about  forty  cubits  in  length ;  corresponding,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve tradition^  with  the  stature  of  the  hero-gqd :  and  under  it  is  a  vault  of  the 
same  dimensions,  with  a  small  door  that  is  never  opened  out  of  respect  to 
the  venerable  deposit.  They  say,  that  the  body  is  yet  in  high  preservation^ 
and  that  it  is  sitting  in  a.  comer  of  the  vault  on  i\&  heeb  with  its  arms 
crossed  over  its  knees  and  its  head  reclining  upon  its  hands;  a  feivourite 
posture  among  the  inhabitants  of  India.' 

7.  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  celebrated  mount  Meru^  we 
may  clearly  gather  the  fcAlowing  particulars. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  result,  to  which  we  had  already  be^ 
brought  by  a  previous  investigation,  the  old  tradition  of  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Chasas  places  the  garden  of  Paradise  and  the  peak  where  the  Atk  rested 
after  the  deluge  in  one  and  the  same  lofty  r^on ;  which,  under  the  name 
of  Meru^  has  been  made  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deified  ancestors  of  manr 
kind,  both  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian.  In  exact  accordance  also  with 
the  Mosaical  account,  whatever  discrepance  there  may  be  respecting  the  pre- 
cise mountain  where  the  Ark  grounded,  Brahmenists  and  Buddhbts  unite 
in  confessing,  that  one  of  the  names  of  that  mountain  was  Ar^varta  or 
Ararat.  But,  contrary  to  the  conclusion  which  I  had  been  led  to  draw 
firom  my  preliminary  discussion,  the  literal  scite  of  the  Paradisiaco-diluvian 
Mem  is  placed  in  the  high  land  of  Cash^  and  Bokhara,  to  the  north-west 
of  Hindostan.  The  point  then  of  the  geographical  identity  of  Paradise  and 
Ararat  being  thus  establbbed,  both  by  deductions  firom  Scripture  and  by  a 
very  remarkable  combination  of  gentile  traditions  ;  the  only  question,  which 
remains  to  be  finally  determined,  is  thb ;  whether  the  real  prototype  of 

"  Aiiat.  Ret.  vol.  vi.  (^  455—639.  vol.  viii.  p.  2S4— d74.  vol.  i.  p.  Ml,  419*  ^«  ▼•  P«  ^U 
vol.  vii.  p.  40&  vol.  ii«  p.  334^  33^,    Moor's  Hiad,  Psntlu  paaun.   . 
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Bfeni  is  to  be  isought  for  in*  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as  I  contend ;  or  in 
those  of  Casbgar  and  Bokhara,  as  Mr.  Wilford,  following  the  Hindoo  le- 
gend, strenuously  maintains. 

Now  the  well  established  point  of  the  geographical  identity  of  Paradise 
and  Ararat  is  in  itself  sufficient ;  even  independent  of  the  arguments,  by 
which  I  proved,  tliat  the  scriptural  Ararat  cannot  have  been  situated  in 
Casbgar,  but  must  have  been  situated  in  Armenia :  this  well  established  point 
is  in  itself  sufficient  positively  to  decide  the  matter  now  under  litigation. 
The  mode,  in  which  I  argue  from  it,  is  as  follows. 

Moses  represents  two  well  known  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  as 
bebg  rivers  of  Paradise ;  and  he  asserts,  that  the  primeval  river  of  Eden 
branched  off  from  the  garden  into  the  heads  of  those  two  rivers.  Paradise 
therefore  must  have  been  situated  in  a  country,  which  lies  at  the  sources  of 
the  Euplirates  and  the  Tigris.  But  the  country,  which  lies  at  their  sources, 
is  Armenia.  Therefore  Paradise  must  have  been  situated  in  Armenia. 
Paradise  however  and  mount  Ararat  geographically  coincide  with  each  other, 
«f  we  collect  both  from  Scripture  and  pagan  tradition.  Consequentiyt 
atnce  Paradise  was  situated  in  Armenia,  Ararat  must  also  have  been  situated 
in  Armenia.  Thus  the  Hindoo  legend,  by  tending  to  establish  the  geogia- 
phical  coincidence  of  Paradise  and  Ararat,  undesignedly  serves  also  to  esta- 
blbh  U^eir  real  situation. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  Mr.  Wilford  (as  indeed  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  hypothesis)  attempts  to  identify  the  four  rivers  mentioned  by 
Moses  with  four  eastern  streams,  the  course  of  which  does  not  forbid  him 
to  fix  the  terrestrial  Paradise  in  the  mountains  of  Cashgar :  but,  so  long  as 
the  Euphrates  stands  upon  record  as  one  of  those  rivers,  no  ingenuity  can 
transport  the  garden  from  Armenia  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  This 
learned  writer  does  indeed  say,  that  of  the  Phrat  (as  Moses  writes  what 
we  call  the  Euphrates)  no  particulars  are  recorded :  whence  he  feels  him- 
self at  liberty,  as  one  unhampered  by  any  geographical  fetters,  to  pronounce 
it  the  river  of  Cunduz.  What  he  says  no  doubt  is  perfectly  true :  but  the 
silence  of  Moses  in  one  particular  passage  will  by  no  means  warrant  the  ar- 
rangement, wliich  places  the  scriptural  Phrat  very  far  to  the  east  of  every 
country  with  which  the  Israelites  were  acquainted.  The  brevi^  of  Moses 
Pag.  IdoL  VOL.  J.  3  U 
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in  simply  styv^  that  the  fourth  river  is  the  Fhratr  while  he  hvgely 
geographically  particularised  the  three  other  rifeiBi  h  not  the  bievity  of  igik 
noranoe  or  of  indecision.  He  is  silent  respecting  the  course  of  the  last  Pkra;^ 
disiacal  stream^  solely  because  it  was  altogether  imneoessary  to  specify  what 
was  so  well  known :  just  as  any  foreign  topographer^  who  wrote  for  ibe  io*^ 
structioii  oi  our  continental  neighbours,  would  judge  it  wholly  superfluoua^ 
to  say  that  the  Thames  is  a  river  in  the  souA  of  England ;  though  b# 
would  feel  himself  called  upon  to  mark  out  with  geographical  pvecisioo^  to 
his  otherwise  %norant  readers,  the  obscure  northera  Ouse  or  RMle  of 
Ssoak.^  But  the  silence  of  the  Hebrew  historian  in  tins  particular  peiiage 
do98  by  no  means  leave  undetermined  what  we  are  to  iitideiBtand  by  th# 
Phra^  nor  does  it  authorize  a  oommentatof  to  place  that  rimr  ia  what 
part  of  die  woiid  he  ftoises.  So  often,  and  with  such  anambiguow  local 
eharacteristicsy  is  the  Phrat  elsewhere  mentioned  in  Scriptarei  honk  by 
Moses  himself  and  by  the  other  inspired  writers,  that  there  cannot  be  a  sha^ 
dow  of  doubt^  that  what  be  oalb  Phrat  is  the  same  as  what  we  after  the 
Gredcs  are  wont  to  call  Euphrates.  Suffice  it  to  renwrk,  that  Ihb  tery 
Phrat,  which  Mr.  Wilford  would  place  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  is  ever  empbaticaUy  described  in  Holy  Writ,  as  the  great  river 
that  should  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Israelitish  empire,  when  it 
should  attain  ics  widest  extent  in  the  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon :  and,  if 
this  be  not  sufficient  to  fix  its  gei^grapby,  we  find  it  also  mentioned  as  the 
stream  to  whose  banks  Jeremiah  resorted  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
as  the  river  which  was  the  eastern  limit  of  one  of  the  enemies  of  king  Da- 
vid, and  lastly  and  literally  as  the  peculiar  flood  of  Babylon  itself/    The 


*  This  18  strbBgly  expressed  in  the  ortgiiwl  Hebrew ;  the  literal  tm»iation  of  yAAA  is. 
The  ftmrth  river  k  THAT  Eupkrata:  as  muck  as  to  say,.  1^/  wtll-kiwwn  EupkrMiH.  la 
Latin  it  would  run,  Quarium  veroJluMen  est  ISTE  Phrat,  It  is  not  improbable,  tbat  i\^ 
word  Etiphratei  has  been  made  up  of  the  very  phrase  here  used  by  Mo^  which  may  have 
been  the  common  mode  of  speaking  of  that  great  rivcr«  His  expression  is  Eu  Pkrai  or  Tkai 
Phrat. 

*  Sec  Gci>.  XV.  18.  Dewt.  i.  7.  xi.  24.  2  Sam.  viii.  5.  2  Kings  xxiv.  7»  1  Chron.  ▼.  ft.  Jer* 
xiii.  i,  5,  7.  Jcr.  xlvi.  10.  It.  6S,  6u  All  these  passages  cleariy  prove  the  Phrat  to  be  the 
£;uphrat€S.    Hence  the  Crreek  truaiaUMm  aad  Josephui,  and  after  them  all  the  iohen^  wcie 
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Bkrat  therefore  is  iacfisputably  the  Euphrates.    But,  if  the  Phrat  be  the    <»'- «' 
fiuphmtesy  it  is  impossible,  eccordtng  to  the  scriptural  account  at  least,  that 
Paradise  should  have  been  situated  in  Cashgar.    And,  if  Paradise  be  not 
tttuated  in  Cashgar,  then  neither  can  we  look  for  Ararat  in  that  country. 

II.  The  legends  of  Hindostan  perhaps  connect  together,  more  distincdy 
tfaan'those  of  any  other  nation,  the  {i^den  of  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat ; 
yet  there  are  lew  traditions  respecting  eith^i  in  which  the  two  are  not  more 
er  less  united. 

••  Some  traces  liotb  of  the  fiible  and  of  the  very  name  of  IdarVratta  occur 
ia  flountries  far  remote  fixmi  India :  and  wp  may  still  collectfimn  themthe 
ruling  idea,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Ark  cmndded  geograpliicaUy  with  1kf$ 
boly  Paradisiacal  mountain  of  the  ddfied  patriarchs.  Thus  IdarVratta  is  ^ 
endently  dis  same  as  the  Ida  both  of  the  Cretans,  the  Iliensians,  and  the ' 
Gotbs.  £ach  was  esteemed  the  blissful  abode  of  the  hero-gods;  and  yet 
each  was  connected  with  the  lustory  of  tiie  deluge  and  tiie  navicular  great 
lather  aad  mother* 

•  1.  The  Cretan  Ida  was  supposed  to  be  Uia  birdHdaoe  of  timt  Jiqnterj^ 
who  was  nourished  in  his  infiux^y  by  do^es,  and  whose  whole  l^pod  points 
tnm  out  to  be  the  diluvian  Siva  of  the  Hindoos*  A  eave  on  the  sonuMt 
of  Ida  witnessed  his  nativity :  and  the  IdU  Dactyli  or  Cabiri  were  the 
guardians  of  his  mystic  childhood.  But  the  sacred  eaves  of  the  ancieiitSi 
like  their  various  other  two-fold  symbols,  typified  equally  the  Earth  and  the 
Ark :'  and  every  fable  respecting  the  Cabiric  deities,  whether  Phenician,  or 
Samothradan,  or  Egyptian,  or  Indian,  decisively  refers  them  to  the  era  of 
the  deluge. 

8,  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Trojan  Ida  was  fiunous  for  the  worship  of 
Cybebk.  But  CybeU^  or  the  great  Idian  mother,  like  the  Indian  Ida,  is  at  once 
the  Earth  and  the  Ark.  Hence  she  also  was  called  the  nMmntam-bam  godieti : 
and  hence  the  figure  of  a  boat^  doubtless  the  Ai^gha  of  Hindostan,  was  con- 
spicuously introduced  into  her  Mysteries.    To  the  rites  of  this  andeot  su* 

perfectlj  wtmnted  in  toppotfaig  die  Eaphnrtei  snd  die  Phrfit  to  be  ene  tod  die  ssme 
river. 

'  RcipcctJDg  theie  ascied  caves  more  will  Weaid  heeeifter,  boq|f^«.f-  7-1  li  S*.Uii tt. 
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perstidoo  the  whole  of  the  early  fabulous  history  of  the  Iliensians  k  te  %e 
referred  Their  city  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Itus ;  in^o,  i 
doubt  not,  was  the  very  same  character  as  the  masculine  Ila  or  Ida  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  as  the  Ilus  of  the  Phenicians  who  is  identified  with  Gro- 
nus  and  Dagon.  This  fabled  prinpe  is  supposed  to  have  been  directed  by  a 
heifer  to  the  place  where  Ilium  was  destined  to  be  founded,  precisely  as 
Cadmus  was  led  by  the  same  animal  to  the  scite  of  the  Grecian  Thebes.* 
Now  a  heifer  is  equally  the  symbol  of  Parvati  and  of  Isis ;  and  the  name 
of  TkebCy  which  was  alike  bestowed  upon  the  sacred  beast  and  upon  the 
city  which  was  called  after  it,  properly  signifies  an  urL*  Theba  in  short  is 
the  same  as  the  ship  Argha ;  and  the  name  was  communicated  to  the  hei-^ 
fer,  only  because  a  heifer  was  symbolical  of  the  Noetic  ship.  Agreeably 
to  the  preceding  l^end  of  Ilus  and  the  cow,  the  Iliensians  bad  also  a  literal 
traditicm  that  one  of  their  first  princes  was  set  afloat  in  an  ark  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.'  Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  whole  fable  respecting  Dardanus,* 
who  is  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  period  of  a  deluge  which  inundated 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  Thb  island'  was  famous  for  the  worship -of  the 
Cabiric  gods,  which  Dardanus  is  feigned  to  have  imported  with  him  into 
Troas.  They  were  equally  venerated,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  region  of 
the  Cretan  Ida ;  and  the  whole  of  their  febulous  history  is  diluvian.  In 
fine,  however  varied  and  corrupted,  the  same  notions  and  the  same  super* 
stitions  are  attached  to  both  the  classical  Idas  as  to  the  Meru  or  Ida^Vratta 
of  Hindostan  and  Cashgar. 

3.  But  this  holy  mountain  is  even  yet  more  palpably  the  Ida  of  the  an- 
cient Goths ;  whose  ancestors  certainly  travelled  westward  from  the  nei^ 
bourhood  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  whose  religion  (as  the  Edda  both  ex* 
plicitly  testifies,  and  as  its  own  internal  evidence  sufficiently  demonstrates) 
was  imported  from  the  east  by  the  Asae  or  Asiatics. 

The  Ida-Vratta  of  Hindoo  th  eology  is  supposed,  as  we  have  already  seen$ 
to  be  a  vast  circular  plain  on  the  sunimit  of  Meru  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 

'  ApoUod.  Bibl..  lib.  iii.  c.  11.    TzeU.  io  Ljrcoph.  ver.  29*^ 

*  £tym.  Magn.  Vox  Byjfia^  TsetiE.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1206« 

•  Conon.  Nanat.  2$.- 
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.nmintains.  Agreeably  to  this  representation  of  it,  die  Gothic  celestials  of  crap,  n, 
the  golden  age  are  fabled  to  assemble  in  the  lofty  plain  called  Iday  in  die 
midst  of  the  divine  abode,  the  sacred  city  of  the  gods ;  or,  as  the  Hindoos 
denominate  it,  the  liapur  or  holy  city  of  Ila.  Here  they  administer  jus* 
tice  iftider  the  stiade  of  the  ash  Ydrasil.  This  is  the  greatest  and  the  best 
of  all  trees.  Its  branches  extend  themselves  ooer  the  whole  worldy  and* 
reach  abace  the  heavens.  It  has  three  roots  widely  remote  from  each  other : . 
the  first  *  is  among  the  gods  ;  the  second,  among  the  giants^  in  the  place 
where  the  abyss  formerly  was  ;  the  third  covers  Nifiheim  or  hell.  Under: 
this  root  is-  the  fountain  Vergdmerj  whence  JUno  the  infernal  rivers :  it  is 
gnawed  upon  below  by  the  monstrous  serpent  Nidhoger.  Under  that^  which 
ej^tends-towards  the  land  of  the  giant Sj  is  a  fountain  y  in  which  are  concealed 
wisdom  (md  knowledge.  Hcj  who  possesses  it ^  isfollqftinsdom,  because  he. 
drinks  thereof  every  morning.^ 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  great  ash  Ydrasil  is  palpably  the  /" 
Jambu  of  the  Indian  mount  Mem,  and  that  they  are  equaUy  tnmscrqits  of 
the  Paradbiacal  tree  of  knowledge.  The  Goths  have  added  to  it  aninfemal^ 
serpent,  which  perpetually  gnaws  its  roots  from  below ;  a  curious  part  of 
the  tradition,  which  sufficiently  bespeaks  its  own  origin.  They  have  likeu 
wiM-madethe  sacred  rivers  to  be  infernal  rivers  :  an  idea,  in  which  they 
are  by  no  means  singular ;  for  the  Ganges,  one  of  Uie  Hindoo  rivers  of  Pa-. 
radiM,  is  also  a  river  of  Patala  or  Hades ;  and  the  infernal  regions  themn 
selves,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  stand  immediately  connected  with.  Elysium* 
or  Eden. 

But,  chough  ihey  thus  blend  together  Hades  and  Paradise,  a  combination^ 
which  will  shortly  be  explained,  they  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  the  four  holy 
rivefs.  These,  on  the  contrary,  are  elsewhei[e  duly  particularized ;  and  that 
too  iu  such  ccHmectioo,  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt,  whence  the  fiBiblawas 
borrowed. 

The  Hindoos  imagine,  that  of  the*  four  rivers  of  Meru  the  Gang^  only, 
flows  through  the  head  of  a  cow^  while  the  three  others  spring  from  the 
heads  of  three,  different  .animals:  but  the  Gothic  mythologists  feigUi  thajk 

'  Edda  Fab.  tii,  viii. 
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^••K  u.  four  riirers  of  milk  issue  from  the  teats  of  the  primevid  €ow  Oedumla.^  TUs 
aQtmal  13  certainly  the  same  as  the  sacred  cow  of  the  Hindoos  ;i  the  statioD 
of  which  is  sometimcfs  said  to  be  on  the  summit  of  mount  Mem,  and  which 
is  also  acknowledged  to  be  o«e  of  the  forms  oi  that  very  goddess  Par?ati 
who  floated  on  the  surface  of  die  deluge  in  the  character  of  the  ship  Ai]^ba. 
She  represents  in  short,  like  the  calix  of  ^  lotos,  both  the  Earth  and  ^ 
Ark :  and  the  four  rivers  are  described  as  proceeding  from  her,  because  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise  flowed  from  the  same  high  tract  of  land  as  that 
where  the  Ark  rested  at  the  close  of  the  flood, 

I  am  much  mistaken^  if  these  rivers  of  milk  are  not  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hindoo  sea  of  milk,  in  which  is  placed  the  ftdbulous  Vaicontha  or  Paradise 
of  the  god  Visbnou.  Here,  floating  on  the  folds  of  the  huge  serpent  Shesbar 
naga^  and  reposing  tm  the  lap  of  his  eooaort  iiacshmi,  he  eojoya  the  hap- 
rpiness  of  profound  abstraction,  during  the  period  of  univeraal  inundatioii 
which  ever  intervenes  between  each  two  successive  worlds*  .  Iq  this  \tffHfiA9 
^hich  compares  the  foamy  deluge  to  a  sea  of  milk,  we  may  f|gai<ir  traoe  tbe 
?gQBerally  prevalent  opinion,  that  mount  Ararat  and  the  Ark  wev«  iai* 
tnediat^y  connected  with  the  garden  of  Paradise.  Tbe  Elysium  of  Vkkmmt 
is  the  lap  of  the  great  motbsr,  who  floats  together  with  bkn  on  a  large  aesH 
serpent  coiled  up  into  the  ioxm  of  a  boat:  in  other  words^  the  Ark  is  Ims 
Paradise.  But  all  possibility  of  mistake  is  removed  by  its  being  further  m^ 
timated  in  tiie  fable,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  eaeh  intermediate  deluge» 
every  thing  is  completely  destroyed  or  laid  under  water,  except  mount 
Cailasa  and  the  floating  Elysium  of  Vaicontha;  that  is  to  say,  mount  Ararat 
(for  Cailasa  is  one  of  the  tliree  peaks  of  MeruX  and  Paradise  singaliirly 
idmitified  with  the  Ark.* 

The  gods,  wiio  inhabit  the  Gothic  Ida,  are  precisdy  of  that  charadsr^ 
which,  according  to  the  present  theory,  they  might  be  expected  to  sui^portt 
Wod  or  Odin,  as  I  shall  elsewhere  shew  at  large,  is  the  Buddha  of  the  ori* 
ental  Chasas,  whose  worship  the  Goths  brought  with  them  into  the  west, 
and  whose  character  comprehends  botl\  that  of  Adam  and  that  of  Noabu 
The  elder  Buddha  is  the  former  of  those  pataiarcbs ;  and  the  younger,  wkatfi 

'  Edda  Fab.  iii.  *  See  Moore's  Htail.  PanUi.  p.  S3,  103,  415, 4IS. 
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^eiM:fttfed  within  the  recesM^  of  the  C^  ^^^^ 

priooe  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  b  the  latter.  Woden  accordingly  is  repre^* 
sented  as  being  one  of  three  brothers,  the  children  of  Bore ;  for  Noah,  in 
evory  mytMogjical  system  of  the  pagans,  was  confounded  or  rather  identified 
with  one  of  his  three  sons :'  and  his  whole  family  is  described  as  having  been 
produced  from  tbe  womb  of  the  sacred  cow  Oedumla,  which  doubly 
symbolizes  the  Earth  and  the  Ark.  Thi^  family  is  placed  before  the  deluge, 
in  tbe  capacity  of  the  Adamitical  fieunily :  but,  in  that  of  the  Noetic  family, 
it  is  said  to  have  flourished  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  was  inundatec^ 
and  to  have  created  it  anew  when  the  watefs  abated.'  The  inhaUtaiitft, 
consequently,  of  the  Gothic  Paradise  are  the  first  race  of  men  both  before 
and  after  the  flood* 

To  what  has  been  said  may  be  added,  that  the  western  Chasas  or  Gotift^ 
describe  the  £artfi  and  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  gods  in  a  manner  whicb 
so  perfecdy  corresponds  with  the  nothms  of  their  eastern  brethren^  th&t  tbefe 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  Ae  source  whence  the  doctrines  of  the  Eddar  originated. 
Aetording  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  Padradics,  the  Earth  is  a  fbt 
lUiikie,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  swelling  out  into  an 
liMMituse  convexity  in  the  centre.  This  convexity  is  mount  Mem  or  Jdet- 
Vratta ;  and,  from  its  being  deemed  the  birdi-place  of  man  both  antediluvian 
and  postdiluvian,  it  is  considered  as  the  great  masculine  principle  of  nature. 
Such  being  the  case^  when  tbe  plain  of  tfie  Eardi  was  described  as  circular 
or  oval,  and  when  the  whole  was  exhibited  as  a  vast  island  floating  on  the 
sea^.  a  resemblance  was  produced  of  a  boat  with  its  mast ;  and  this  mundane 
boat  wad  symboliwd  alike  by  the  lotoe  and  the  diluvian  ship  Argha  sup^ 
porting  the  god  Mahadeva.*  In  a  similar  manner^  it  is  the  geographical 
hypotbesv  of  the  Edda,  that  the  Eartl^  is  round,  and  that  about  it  is  placed 
the  tkeep  ocean:  that  its  coasts  or  flat  lower  districts  were  given^  for  a' 
dwdling  to  the  giants ;  by  whom,  since  this  description  is  applied  to  the 
poetdilavian  world,  we  must  understand  the  daring  architects  of  Babel,  for 
these,  vrben  they  left  tbe  mountainous  region-  of  Ararat,  first  settled  in  the 
plain  country  of  Shinar  and  in  the  Comparative  neighbourhood  of  the  sea : 

'  Edda  Fsb.  iii,  in  ^  Asiat*  Rc).  vol.  ?iiL  p.  512. 
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*^'  "*  but  tbaty  liigher  up,  in  a  place  equally  distant  on  all  sides  from  the  <nrauii- 
.ambient  waters  (the  very  scite  of  the  fabled  Meru),  the  hero-gods,  or  the 
deified  mariners  of  the  Ark,  built  upon  the  solid  earth  a  fortress  against  the 
giants ;  the  circumference  of  which  fortress,  agreeably  to  the  idea  ccmveyed 
by  the  Sanscrit  compound  Ida-vratta,  surrounds  the  world.' 

III.  The  sacred  mountains,  which  I  have  iiitherto  mentioned,  at  once 
bear  the  name  and  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  Hindoo  Ida  or  the 
Mosaical  Eden :  some  others  may  now  be  noticed,  which  are,  I  believe^ 

« 

equally  transcripts  of  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat,  though  they  bear  not^  at  least 
•not  so  palpably,  the  appellation  of  Ida  or  Ila. 

•So  closely  are  the  Hindoo  deities  allied  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  description  of  mount  Meru  without  im- 
juediately  recognizing  the  classical  Olympus.  Whether  the  very  word 
Oiympus  be  a  variation  of  Hapus  or  Ilapur,  which  denotes  the  city  (f  Ha^ 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  This  conjecture  of  Mn  Wilford  is,  I 
^think,  very  probable:  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  the  identity  of 
the  Greek  Olympus  and  the  Hindoo  Ilapus  requires  not  for  its  establishmeat 
the  aid  of  perhaps  an  uncertain  etymology.  Each  is  mythologically  the 
^bode  of  the  immortals :  and  each  is  peculiarly  the  residence  of  that  deity, 
whom  the  Hindoos  call  Siva^  and  the  classical  writers  ZitM  or  Jupiter. 

I  am  speaking  at  present  of  ihefabulous  character  of  these  two  celebrated 
;lulls :  Olympus  however,  like  Meru,  is  not  solely  a  poetical  mountain ;  it 
lias  a  real  geograpliical  situation,  or  rather  many  geographical  situations ; 
and  this  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  give  additional  probability  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  word  itself  is  bi^  a  corruption  of  the  Hindoo  Ilapus. 
According  to  the  scholiast  on  ApoUonius,  there  were  no  less  than  six  moun- 
tains, all  of  which  equally  bore  the  name  of  Olympus.  These,  he  tells  us, 
were  situated  in  Macedon,  Thessaly,  Mysia,  Cilicia,  Elis,  and  Arcadia.* 
There  was  likewise,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  a  mount  Olympus  in  Lycia ; 
and  another  in  Cyprus.'  Several  towns  also  in  different  regions  were  called 
either  Olympus^  or  Olympian  or  Olympe.    At  one  of  these  in  the  territoiy  of 

*  Edda  Fab.  iv.  *  Schoe.  in  Apoll.  Argon,  lib.  i.  ver«-598* 

'  Strab,  Geog.  lib.  xiv.  p.  666, 682, 
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£lis,  hot  far  distant  from  the  Olympus  of  that  country,  were  celebrated  the    esia.  u. 
fitmous  Olympic  gamte:  but  there  were  games  of  a  similar  nadie  and 
description  also  celebrated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thessalian  Oljrmpus.' 
'    From  such  a  remarkable  multiplication  of  the  tide,.  I  am  inclined  to  draw, 
the  following  inference:  that  Ofympti^  was  not  the  specific  proper  name  of 
any  one  of  those  hills ;  but  that  each  hill,  being  a  copy  of  the  original 
/  Paradisiaco-diluvian  mountam  to  which  the  appellation  of  Ida  or  Ila  was  ^ 
wont  to  be  applied,  came  thence  to  be  equally  styled  an  Ilapus  or  Ofympus.    • 
The  word,  in  short,  was  rather  descriptive  of  tlie  light  in  which  each  hill 
was  considered,  than,  strictly  speaking,  its  own  peculiar  appellation.    Every 
Mcred  mountain  of  the  pagans,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  was  but  a 
transcript  of  that  hill,  which  tlie  Hindoos  call  Meru^  but  which  was  really 
no  other  than  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat :  every  such  hill  therefore,  being  alike 
devoted  to  tiie  worship  of  the  Paradisiacal  and  arkite  hero-gods,  might 
equally  be  called  k  Mef%  or  an  Ida,  or  an  Ilapui,  or  an  Ofympui. 
Agreeably  to  this  supposition,  we  are  told  by  the  Ijindoo  theologisiB,  that 
«ch  pagoda,  eadi, pyramid,  and  each  montiform  higb^place  (of  whidi  we 
fMd  so  fi^uendy  in  Scripture^  is  invariably  to  be  esteemed  a  copy  of  the 
Ixiiy  hill  Bleru/    And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  it  by 
finding,  that,  as  every  Olympus  was  deemed  the  special  residence  of  Jupiter 
or  Siva,  so  the'  Arcadian  Olympus  bears  the  very  same  fabulous  charae» 
teristics  as  those  which  mark  the  Cretan  Ida:  whence  it  will  evidently 
follow,  that  the  two  hills  sustain  but  one  mythological  character,  and  that 
idki  was  as  much  the  Olympus  of  the  Cretans  as  Olympus  was  the  Ida  of 
tlie  Arcadians.     Pausanias  tells  us,  that  the  Arcadians  maintained  Jupiter 
to  have  been  bom  and  educated  in  their  sacred  mountain,  and  that  they 
denied  the  claim  of  the  Cretan  Ida  to  that  honour.     This,  in  foct,  proves, 
tf»t  the  very  same  tradition  was  attached  to  both  hills,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  the  very  same  reason^    In  neither  of  them  was  the  real  Jupiter 
bom :  but  each  was  equally  a  transcript  of  that  sacred  mountain,  where  the 

'  ApoUod.  apud  ScboL  in  ApolL  Arpm,  lib.  i.  ten  598.     Strab.  Gcog.  lib»  viii,  p.  549. 
lib.  xiv.  p.  665. 

^«  Aiiat.  Ret.  vol,  viii.  p.  dl9i  260»  290, 891*  volf  «•  p<  13S,  IM,  135, 12B. 
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n.  first  great  &ther  was  origbally  produoed  at  the  be^nning  of  the  world ;  and 
where  the  second  great  father,  at  the  commeneement  of  the  renewed  work| 
was  bora  from  the  womb  of  the  universal  arkite  mother,  and  was  nursed  by 
.doves  during  the  period  of  his  mystic  infieuEicy.  It  is  rmnarkable,  that 
Pausanias  further  informs  us,  that  the  specific  name  of  the  holy  mount,  of  the 
Arcadians  was  Lycium;  though  some  called  it  (Hympus^  and  others  merely 
the  sacred  biU.  This  exactly  accords  with  the  preceding  supposition  re- 
specting the  use  of  the  word  Olympus  ;  and  serves  to  prove,  that  that  ap- 
pellation was  general  to  every  hi^  place,  not  peculiarly  appropriated  to  any 
one  in  particular.' 

The  different  accounts,  which  are  f^vea  of  the  origin  of  tiie  Olympic 
games,  all  serve  to  shew,  that  I  am  not  fitr  mistaken  in  identifying  tiie 
mythological  character  of  Olympus  with  that  of  Mem  and  Ida,  and  in  thus 
ultimately  resolving  it  into  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat    Hie  town  of  Oiympia» 
where  the  most  famous  of  those  games  were  celebrated,  was  situated  (aa  I 
have  already  observed)  in  the  territory  of  £lia,  not  hi  distant  from  tile 
Olympus  of  tiiat  country.     Such  of  the  Eleensians,  as  were  beat  versed  Mi 
mytholo^cal  antiquity,    asserted,  that  a  temple  was  first  dedicated  :  ia 
Olympia  to  Cronus  or  Saturn  by  that  primeval  raoe  of  men,  who  flouriakail 
during  the  golden  age :  hence  the  sacred  mount  of  Olympia  wan  aometimca 
called  the  hiU  of  Saturn.    Afkerwaids,  when  ttie  infcnt  Jupater  was  cooi^ 
mitted  by  Rhea  to  the  care  of  tiie  IdM  DactyU,  who  are  the  same  aa  tiie 
Curetes  or  Cabiri;  these  personages  came  fix>m  mount  Ida  in  Crete  to 
Olympia,  and  there  instituted  the  games  in  question.     Two  of  the  IdSi 
Dactyli  were  called  Hercules  and  Ida :  but  these  are  evidentiy  one  person ; 
for  the  origin  of  the  games  was  generally  ascribed  to  Uercules-Id^  w 
Hercules-Ida.    The  victor  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive :  and  tiie 
original  tree,  which  produced  the  first  chi^le^  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  into  Greece  by  Hercules  from  the  northern  country  of  the  Hyper* 
boreans.    Some  mythologists  further  asserted,  that  the  contest  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  took  place  in  Olympia :  others  contended,  that  the  games  were 
Instituted  on  account  of  the  victory  over  the  Titans:  and  others  again 


'  Paus.  Arcad.  p.  5I7« 
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toerib^  their  origin  to  the  Cretan  Clymenus,  who  was  a  descendant  of  cv^^.ir. 
HercQle^Ida,  and  who  flonrished  fifty  years  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion.'* 

'  It  is  easy  to  decypher  these  various  traditions,  all  of  wtnch  tend  to  prove, 
that  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat  was  the  real  prototype  of  Olympus.  The 
golden  t^  was  the  age  of  man's  innocence  in  Eden ;  though,  agreeably  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds,  every  new  mundane 
system  was  feigned  to  commence  with  it.  The  most  ancient  Cronus,  who 
flourished  during  that  period  and  who  was  the  primitive  god  of  Olympia,  is 
certainly  Adam  :  but  the  younger  Cronus,  or  rather  Cronus  reappearing  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  world,  is  no  less  certainly,  as  every 'part  of  his  iustory 
abundantly  testifies,  the  patriarch  Nqah.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  sacred  hill,  which  sometimes  was  called  Olympus  and  sometimes  the 
kUl  rf  CranuSj  must  at  once  have  been  the  representative  of  Paradise  and 
Ararat  The  war  of  the  Titans,  which  terminated  in  their  being  plunged 
beneatii  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  which  was  immediately  connected  with 
tile  fiur-fiimed  oath  of  Jupiter  by  tbt  waters  of  hatred,  relates  altogether  to 
the  destruction  of  the  impious  antediluvians.  But  the  Olympic  games  were 
thought  by  soaae  to  have  been  instituted  in  commemoration  of  this  war ;  and 
accordingly  an  antiquity  is  by  others  assigned  to  them,  wMdi  falls  short  of 
the  dduge  only  by  fifty  years.  So  again :  Hercules-Ida,  whom  the  legend 
brings  from  the  sacred  mountain  of  Crete,  is  evidently  no  other  than  the 
masculine  Ida  or  Ila  of  Hiddostan,  and  the  Ilus  or  Saturn  or  Dagon  of 
Phenicia.  His  character  accordingly  comprehends  those  both  of  Adam  and 
Noah :  for  we  at  once  find  him  sailing  over  the  sea  in  a  %vonderful  cup, '  the 
navicular  Argha  or  sacrificial  cup  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  placed  in  a  sacred 
garden,  which  in  almost  every  particular  identifies  itself  with  Paradise. 

IV.  This  celebrated  garden  is  styled  by  the  Greek  mythologists  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides :  and  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  pretent 
subject  by  considering  the  legends  attached  to  it 

We  are  told  by  the  poets,  that  it  produced  golden  fniit,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  serpent ;  that  this  reptile  encircled  with  its  folds  the  trunk  of  a 
mysterious  tree;  and  that  Hercules  gained  the  fruit  by  overcoming  the 

'  Paus.  1  Eliac.  p.  299i  300.    Lycoph.  Caiiaiid.  Ter.  42.  T<«tf.  Sekol.  in  loe. 
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'^  terpent '  The  principal  actors  in  the  &ble  have  been  elevated  to  the 
sphere :  and  Eratosthenes  relates  the  story,  and  describes  tiie  constellatioiii 
in  so  remarkable  a  manneri  that  we  are  almost  constrained,  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  many  others,  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  primitive  history  of 
mankind.  *  This  serpent,  says  he,  is  the  same  as  that,  which  guarded  the 
golden  apples^  and  which  was  slain  by  Hercules.  For,  according  to 
PherecydeSf  when  all  the  gods  offered  presents  to  Juno  on  her  nuptials  with 
Jupiter^  the  Earth  also  brought  golden  apples.  Juno,  admring  their 
beauty,  commanded  them  to  be  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  gods ;  but, 
finding  that  they  were  continually  plucked  by  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  she 
appointed  a  vast  serpent  to  guard  them.  Hercules  wercame,  and  slew,  the 
monster*  HencCy  in  this  constellation,  the  serpent  is  depicted  rearing  its 
head  ahjt ;  while  Hercules,  placed  above  it  with  one  knee  bent,  tramples 
with  his  foot  upon  its  head,  and  brandishes  a  club  in  his  right  hand^  The 
same  fable  is  very  curiously  represented  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of 
Antoninus  Pius :  Hercules  appears  plucking  apples  from  a  tree,  round  the 
trunk  of  which  a  serpent  is  enfolded/ 

Some  tradition  of  the  original  promise  made  to  the  woman  seeiDs  pretty 
evidently  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  legend :  and  the  ser- 
penticide  Hercules,  the  Ila  of  Hindoo  theology,  is  here  very  nearly  allied  to 
Vishnou  in  his  character  of  trampling  on  the  head  of  a  snake  which  at  the 
saqe  time  bites  his  heel/  Be  that  as  it  may,  since  Hercules  bears  the 
double  attributes  of  Noah  and  Adam,  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  which 
is  described  as  terminating  his  successful  voyage  over  the  ocean,  m<ist  be 
viewed  as  equally  representing  Paradise  and  Ararat,  and  as  thus  affording 
another  proof  of  their  geographical  coincidence. 

The  Greeks  in  general  placed  this  fabled  garden  close  to  mount 
Adas^  and  removed  it  £Eur  into  the  regions  of  the  western  Africa :  ^  but  its 

'  Lucret  de  nat  rer.  lib.  v.  vcr.  33.  *  Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  world,  p.  73. 

'  Erat.  CatasU  c.  iii,  iv.  See  also  Hyg.  Poet.  Astron.  Ub.  ii.  GonstcU.  3.  p.  36l.  tod  Aral. 
Ph«nom.  p.  13. 

♦  Gurtler's  Orig.  Mundi.  p.  9.  'See  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

*  Hyg.  Poet.  Astron.  lib.  ii.  cons.  3.  p.  36l. 
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true  Jitwtiaii  .wM  in  the  northi  on  the  aummit  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^»^^^  "< 
the .  AnneniaD  Ararat  .  All  knowledge  of  its  real  scite  was  by  no  means 
erased  from  tlie  memory  of  the  classical  mythologbts :  for  Apollodorus  tells 
us,  that  certain  writers  placed  it,  not  on  the  Libyan  Atlas,  but  on  the  Atlas 
of  the  Hyperboreans;  and  he  adds,  that  the  serpent,  like  that  of  the 
Mosaical  Paradisei  possessed  thevfaculty  of  uttering  various  articulate 
sounds/  With  this  accords  the  Olympian  tradition,  that  Hercules*Ida 
brought  the  original  olive-tree,  which  furnished  the  chaplet  for  the  first 
victor  at  the  games,  from  the  northern  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  I 
need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  olive  branch  of  Ararat  was  the  stock  whence 
the  Olympic  olive-tree  of  Hercules  was  produced. 

V.  To  this  sacred  northern  hill,  northern  with  respect  to  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  civilized  world,  there  is  more  than  one  allusion  in  Scripture : 
and.  the  language  of  inspiration  is  such,  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt,  that 
Eden  was  the  prototype  of  the  Olympic  synod  or  holy  garden  of  the  pagan 
hero-gods. 

In  the  sublime  epidiceon  of  Isaiah,  the  king  of  Babylon  is  described  as 
bqaatiogly  saying  in  his  heart,  /  will  ascend  into  hemen^  I  will  exalt  mj/ 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  sides  of  the  norths  The  sentiments,  here  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  arrogant  tyrant,  seem  evidently  to  refer  to  that  apotheosis  of 
sovereign  princes  which  prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  Gentiles :  and 
the  specific  idea,  which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed,  I  take  to  be  this ;  that  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  not  content  even  witii  the  impiety  of  an  ordinary 
deification,  claimed,  in  the  pride  of  bi^  high  speculations,  the  loftiest  seat  of 
the  holy  northern  mount,  that  hill  of  the  congregation  or  synod  of  the 
demon-gods,  whether  known  by  the  name  of  Meru  or  Ida  or  Olympus  or 
Atlas.  Such  a  supposition  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  summit  of  Meru  is  actually  called  by  the  Hindoos  the 
hill  of  the  assembly.  In  short,  Isaiah  appears  to  have  adopted  in  hb  song  of 
triumph  the  very  phraseology  of  the  Pauranics :  for  we  are  told,  that  he 
describes  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Babylon  almost  in  the  same  words,  in  which 

'  ApoU.  Bibl.  lib.  ii:  c*  5.  p.  117.  *•  Isaiah  xiv.  13. , 
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BOOK  ri.  they  celetnrate  tbe  fall  of  ifae  prindpal  Daitya  from  tbe  Hndoo  C%«pM/ 
What  then  are  we  ultimately  to  understand  by  this  l^ijf  nor4ktm  mountainf 
to  which  the  prophet  so  pointedly  alludes?  We  may  saMy^  I  believe, 
answer,  the  garden  of  Paradise :  which  was  situated  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the 
northern  mountains  of  Ararat,  often  specifically  called  in  Holy  Writ  the 
north  country;  and  which  was  the  true'bri^nal  whence  every  pag^  Olympus 
was  copied. 

Such  an  answer,  in  fact,  is  even  literally  fumbbed  by  another  of  tbe 
prophets.  Ezekiel  describes  the  pride  of  the  king  of  Tyre  much  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  Isaiah  does  that  of  the  Babylonian  sovereign.  Each  of 
them  proudly  seats  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain ;  each 
elevates  his  throne  above  those  of  the  stars  of  God;  and  each  is  oon- 
temptuously  ejected  from  the  synod  of  the  assembled  hero^deities.  The  two 
paintings,  in  short,  prove,  by  their  striking  mutual  resemblance,  that  they 
have  been  copied  from  the  same  original.  Now  Isaiah  represents  the 
mount  of  the  congregation  as  being  situated  in  the  north,  which,  as  I  have 
shewn,  was  the  precise  geographical  situation  of  Paradise:  and  Ezdciel 
explains  how  we  are  to  understand  such  imagery,  by  unreservedly  callii^ 
this  holy  mountain  by  the  name  of  Eden  the  garden  ofCrod,  and  by  alluding 
to  the  cherub  or  humano-taurine  apparition  whose  character  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  the  king  of  Tyre.  Eden  then,  according  to  Ezekiel,  was 
situated  in  a  high  mountainous  country ;  for  with  him  the  garden  of  God  and 
the  holy  mountain  of  God  are  plainly  synonymous  terms :  and  this  holy 
mountain,  according  to  Isaiah,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  north.* 

Thus  do  we  at  once  learn,  what  we*  are  to  understand  by  the  Hyperborean 
mountainous  garden  of  the  fabled  Hesperides ;  and  find  ourselves  furnished 
with  another  argument  to  prove,  that  Paradise  cannot  have  been  situated  in 
the  Jlat  and  southern  country  below  Babylon,  because  we  are  taught  to 
look  for  it  in  a  mountainous  and  northern  region.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  so  thoroughly  exact  and  consistent  with  itself  is  Holy  Scripture, 
that  St  John,  when  describing  the  mystical  new  Jerusalem  under  imagery 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  most  accurately  places  it,  agiee* 

*  Asiat.  Res.  toI.  ti.  p.  4S9.  *  Ezek.  xxviii.  12 — 17. 
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Mj  to  tbe  real  litufttion  of  Paradise,  not  in  a  dead  Ait,  but  on  the  stiiafdit    <^"^^« 
of  a  great  and  hi|;b  mountain.'     Such  covert  allusions  as  these  all  tend  to 
establish  the  position,  that  the  first  abode  of  man  coincided  geographically 
with  some  part  of  the  lofty  nortbern  region  of  Armenia.*  -/ 

VI.  Mr.  Wilford  observes,  that  the  high  range  of  the  Paropomiseaa  hills, 
by  which  name  tbe  mountains  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  were  sometimes  da* 
signatedj  b  called  by  Dionysius-Periegetes,  Prisdan,  and  Avienus,  Par* 
$umM  and  Pamcsuis.  This  latter  appellation  has  often  been  deemed  only  a 
oorruption  of  ParopandsiuSt  though  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  two 
words  except  in  their  common  initial :  but  the  researches  into  Hindoo  literal 
tore,  which  have  recently  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  success,  prove  that 
the  two  wc:xls  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  the  name  of  Pamasus  was  very 
accuratdy  applied  to  the  range  in  questicHi. 

The  mountains,  of  which  it  consists,  and  which  (as  we  have  seen)  geogra- 
phically ccMndde  with  Mem,  are,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos^  ge- 
nerally called  Decauka;  because  they  are  full  of  Devas  or  gods  and  of 
koly  Rishis  and  Brahmens,  who  are  emphatically  denominated  the  gods  ^ 
ike  Mrik,  These  hero-deities,  as  the  whole  fJEtbolous  history  of  Mem  suf- 
fideatly  testifies,  were  tbe  members  of  the  two  primeval  fieunilies  antedilovian 
and  postdiluvian :  and  they  lived,  according  to  the  Puranas  and  agreeably 
to  what  might  be  expected  at  tliose  two  early  periods,  in  bowers  or  huts ; 
which  received  the  name  of  ParnasaUu  or  Pamasas^  because  they  were 
emstructed  with  the  leafy  branches  of  trees. 

'  Rev.  xxi.  xxii. 

*  At  mount  Ararat  that  locally  coincidet  with  the  g^den  of  Eden,  we  shall  perceive  the 
strict  accuracy  of  the  Rabbinical  tradition^  that  the  olive*branch,  which  the  returning  dove 
brought  to  Noah,  was  plucked  from  the  groves  of  Paradise.  The  Hebrew  doctors  account  for 
ila  exbtence  precisely  accordiDg  to  the  notioiis  of  the  Hindoo  mytholcigistt.  As  th«  latter 
contend,  that  the  sacred  white  island  of  the  Moon,  which  is  the  Paradisiacal  abode  of  the.  ark- 
prtiserved  Pitris,  is  incapable  of  decay ;  and  that,  with  the  summit  of  Cailasa  or  Mem,  it 
always  appears  above  the  surface  of  each  intervening  deluge :  so  the  former  maintain,  that  the 
holy  garden  was  borne  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  kills,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were 
thus  unable  to  reach  it  The  notion  clearly  originated  from  the  geographical  coiacidcncc  of 
Eden  with  Ararat,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bnoyant  Ark  having  rcaled  upon  the  top 
of  the  holy  mountain.    See  Bochart.  Hienis.  par.  ii.  lib.  i*  «.  5*  p«  SS,  29i 
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The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  that  of  the  famous  Atri ;  who  k 
tainly  the  same  as  Edris  or  Idris  or  Atlas,  and  whose  worship  was  carried 
far  into  the  west  by  the  early  colonists  from  Asia.  This  ancient  personage 
may  clearly  be  identified  with  Buddha  or  Menu,  considered  both  as  Adam 
and  as  Noah :  and  accordingly  the  Puranas  say,  that  one  of  his  fiivourite 
places  of  abode  was  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  searfiide  in  a  sacred  island  of 
the  west  By  that  island  and*  mountain  we  are  to  understand  the  peak  of 
Ararat  or  Eden ;  which  was  surrounded  by  the.  ocean  when  it  first  emerged 
from  the  deluge,  and  which  lies  directly  to  the  west  of  Hindostan :  and  of  it 
both  the  Mauritanian  mount  Atlas,  and  the  British  mount  Cader-Idris/  are 
evidently  mere  local  transcripts.  Ararat  then  was  the  real  Parnasa  of  Atri : 
but,  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  national  appropriation,  he  had 
also  an  Indian  Parnasa ;  which  was  situated  on  an  insulated  mountain,  in 
the  Puranas  denominated  Meruj  and  by  the  Greeks  expressed  Merus. 
The  Hindoos  suppose  it  to  be  a  splinter  from  the  larger  Mera;  and  believe, 
that  the  gods  occasionally  reside  upon  it  To  this  day  it  is  called  Mer-Coh ; 
which  denotes  the  mountain  of  Afer  or  Meru :  and  not  far  firom  it  is  the 
spot,  where  Alexander  encamped  near  the  celebrated  city  of  Nusa,  which 
extended  all  round  the  hilL  Here,  according  to  the  Puranas,  was  tbe 
Parnasa  of  Atri  or  Idris ;  and  here  was  formerly  shewn  a  cave,  to  which  he 
used  occasionally  to  retire.*  Here  also,  as  the  Greeks  acknowledged,  ww 
bom  that  far-&med  Dionusus,  the  Deo-Naubh  of  the  Hindoos ;  who  was 
exposed,  during  his  mythological  infancy,  in  an  ark  on  the  surfiEure  of  the 
ocean.  What  was  meant  by  the  birth  of  this  diluvian  god  in  the  city  of 
Nusa  and  in  the  region  of  Meru,  need  not.be  formally  pointed  out :  all  that 
I  have  occasion  at  present  to  intimate  is,  that  he  is  the  same  character  as 
Atri;  and  tha  tthe  Greek  Parnassus,  like  the  Mauritanian  Atlas  and  the 
British  Cader-Idris,  was  a  local  Meru  or  a  transcript  of  the  Paradisiacal 
Ararat 

Every  particular  respecting  the  classical  mountain  demonstrates,  that  it 

'  Cader-Idrii  signifies  the  chair  of  Idru :  and  tradition  still  reports  it  to  hare  been  the  ob- 
servatory of  the  gigantic  astronomer  who  bore  that  name,  iust  as  mount  Atlas  was  deemed  the 
obsenratory  of  the  gigantic  astronomer  Atlas. 

*  Asiat  Res,  vol.  vi,  p.  4196^  4$7. 
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W8S  what  the  Hindoos  call  a  Pamasa.  Here,  as  well  as  at  the  cognate 
mental  mount,  the  original  temple  was  a  humble  bower  of  green  branches. 
Here  was  specially  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Dionusus,  venerated  indeed  as 
two  distinct  persons,  though  allowed  by  the  old  mythologists  to  be  really  but 
one.  Here  also  was  a  cave  sacred  to  the  Earth,  or  the  arkite  great  mother ; 
whom  the  Hindoos  emphatically  call  Deoi  or  the  goddess^  and  who  is  said  to 
have  floated  in  the  form  of  a  ship  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  And  here,  if 
not  a  city,  there  was  at  least  a  peak  of  the  sacred  mountain  which  bore  the 
appellation  of  Nusa. 

Such  an  opinicm  exactly  tallies  with  the  febulous  history  of  die  Greek 
Parnassus.  We  have  already  been  brought  to  the  result,  that,  like  Olympus 
and  Ida,  it  was  certainly  a  Mem ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  a  copy  of 
Paradise  combined  with  mount  Ararat.  Accordingly,  a  notion  prevailed, 
that  it  was  once  tenanted  by  a  mighty  serpent ;  which  possessed  the  power 
k>f  speech,  and  which  was  wont  to  deliver  oracular  responses  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Delphic  oracle  of  Apollo.'  The  chief  deity  who  pre- 
sided there  was  likewise  esteemed  the  god  of  knowledge ;  and  he  was  said  to 
have  encountered  and  slain  the  serpent,  which  during  his  infancy  sought  the 
destruction  both  of  him  and  of  his  mother.  Yet  was  this  legend  completely 
intermingled  with  arkite  allusions :  for  the  serpent  Python  is  feigned  to  have 
Seen  produced  after  the  deluge ;  and,  considered  as  the  origin  of  evil,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  personification  of  the  avenging  flood  itself.  That  such 
was  his  super-added  character  we  may  gather  from  his  manifest  identity  with 
Typhon ;  who  was  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  the  same  as  the  ocean,  and  who 
equally  compelled  Osiris  to  enter  into  an  ark  and  Horus  to  take  refuge  in  a 
floating  island.  But  this  tale  is  evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  Greek 
iable,  respecting  the  flight  of  Latona  from  the  rage  of  Python  while  she  was 
pregnant  of  Apollo,  and  her  finding  an  asylum  in  the  floating  island  of 
Delos.^  Both  traditions  alike  relate  to  the  escape  of  Noah  into  the  Ark 
which  was  symbolized  by  a  floating  island,  when  pursued,  as  it  were,  by  the 

•  Hyg.  Fab.  140. 

*  Hyg.  Fab.  $3.    Ovid.  MeUm.  lib.  i.  Ten  4SS.     Herod.  Hist.  lib.  il.  c.  156. 
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waters  of  the  ovei>wbelniing  deluge.  Tbe  same  double  dmracter  my  be 
observed  in  Dionusus,  the  other  god  worshipped  in  mouDt  PamMsns;  nor 
Deed  we  wonder  at  it,  for  be  was  really  tbe  very  same  persoD  as  ApcUo.  Id 
the  Mysteries  sometimes  the  form  of  a  bull  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  mne- 
times  that  of  an  immense  snake  with  tbe  bead  and  bak  Oi  a  man : '  and, 
during  tbe  oelebratioD  of  tbe  Bacchanalia,  baskets  filled  with  fruit  and  ood- 
taining  so-peots  were  borne  in  procession  by  vir^ns  of  noble  fiunilies,  while 
the  whole  multitude  joined  in  reiterated  exclamations  of  tbe  word  Ewe,  by 
many  supposed  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the  name  of  our  first  mother.* 
Yet  was  this  deity,  as  we  have  already  seen,  thought  to  bare  been  exposed 
in  an  ark  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  and  was  univerSBUy  allowed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  £g^'ptia^  Osiris,  who  was  similarly  exposed  in  an  ark,  and  who 
again  may  be  clearly  identified  with  tbe  Hindoo  Iswara  floating  in  the  ship 
Argba. 

As  the  mythological  genii  of  Parnassus  are  thus  iowiediately  connected 
with  the  deluge,  precisely  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  demon-gods  of  the 
oriental  Parnasa  or  Meru :  so  we  have  a  literal  tradition  of  (be  resting  of 
the  Ark  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain,  which  similarly  corresponds  with 
the  literal  tradition  of  its  appulse  on  tbe  top  of  Chaisa^iar.  It  was  on  Par- 
nassus, that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  ore  feigned  to  have  landed,  when  the  re- 
tiring waters  of  the  flood  left  the  ship  aground  in  which  tliey  bad  been  pre^ 
served.  Here,  in  the  celebrated  Corycian  caram,  tbe  double  symbol  of  tbe 
World  and  the  Ark,  they  venerated  tbe  Corycian  nymphs,  or  (as  some 
mytbologists  say)  the  nymph  Coryda.'  By  this  pretended  nymph  Corydft 
(for  the  Greeks  transformed  every  thing  inio  nymphs  and  heroes^*  we  vn  to 
understand,  [  have  little  doubt,  tbe  mystic  Cor  or  sacred  drde,  which  was 
believed  to  crown  the  summit  of  mount  Meru.  The  nymph  Corycia  was 
tbe  same  as  the  Ida-Vratta,  or  circle  of  Ida ;  for  Cor  and  Vratla  equally  ' 


'  Jtil.  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  rel.  p.  J>3.    Borip.  Bncch.  ver.  1015,    Orph.  Hjrmn.  a 

Plut.  Quxsl.  Grvc.  p.  i$$.     Orph.  Fragni.  spud  Atheaag..Apol.  p.  72. 

*  PottM's  Grec.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  383. 

*  Ovid.  Metara.  lib.  i.  ver.  330.    Pkumh.  Phoc.  p.  6\%  67i. 

*  Thus  they  prelended,  that  Famuiu*  wu  wo  called  after  a  br 
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denote  a  circle ;  and  the  Hindoos,  as  much  addicted  to  personi6cation  as    ^^'«  '*» 
the  Greeks,  similarly  esteemed  Ida  or  Ila  a  nymph  or  goddess.     Corycia 
and  Ila,  in  short,  were  alike  that  mystic  circle ;  which  at  once  represented 
the  inclosure  of  the  Ark  and  the  circumference  of  the  World. 

With  respect  to  Cader-Idris^  I  am  not  aware  that  any  local  tradition 
supposes  the  Ark  to  have  grounded  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain :  but  the 
g^^antic  astronomer  Idris^  whose  observatorial  chair  it  is  feigned  to  have 
been,  is  so  palpably  the  same  as  the  gigantic  astronomer  Atlas  or  Edris  or 
Atri,  fliat  we  may  reasonably  pronounce  it  a  Celtic  Parnasa  or  Meru  or 
Ararat ;  and  consequently  we  may  attach  to  it  the  same  mythological  ideaS) 
as  those  which  belonged  to  its  prototype  in  Armenia.  It  may  be  observed, 
that,  as  two  peaks  in  the  Indian  Caucasus  contest  the  honour  of  being  the 
landing  place  of  the  Ark,  so  it  is  probable,  that  in  former  times  a  similar 
controversy  may  have  been  maintained  respecting  Cader-Idris  and  Snowdon. 
If  this  were  ever  the  case,  Snowdon  has  obtained  a  decided  victory  over  its 
antagonist ;  for,  at  present,  it  appears  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
being  the  Parnassus  of  Diniidical  theology.  On  its  summit  they,  who  were 
preserved  from  a  deluge  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Seithinin  the  drunkard,  took  refuge:  and,  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  Hindoos  of  their  Meru,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  sacred  to  the  higher  powers  or  the  Paradisiaco-diluvian  patriarchs ; 
w^se  ambrosial  city  Emrys  plainly  identifies  itself  with  the  sacred  Brab« 
mapur  or  Ilapur,  which  contained  the  Amrita  tree  of  life  and  knowledge 
The  deluge  of  Seithenin  is  indeed,  in  the  legends  of  the  Druids,  a  local  one, 
appropriated  only  to  a  part  of  Wales :  but  such  likewise,  in  classical  lore,  was 
the  flood  of  Deucalion.  Each  however  was  equally  a  transcript  of  that  great 
event,  which  alike  affected  the  whole  world ;  and  which  was  so  frequently  re- 
presented as  being  particular  to  thb  or  that  region,  only  because  tbe  most 
conspicuous  hill  of  each  newly  settled  country  became  the  commemorative 
Meru  or  Ararat  of  the  infant  colony.  In  the  present  case,  the  drunkard 
Seithenin  is  certainly  Noah  the  planter  of  the  first  vineyard,  who  was  vene- 
rated by  the  Gentiles  as  the  god  of  wine  under  the  names  of  Bacchus  and 
Oiiris :  for  not  only  does  this  part  of  the  character  of  Seithenin  answer  to 
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M>K  n.  the  corresponding  part  of  that  of  Noah ;  but  he  has  likewise  been,  proved  to 
be  the  same  person  as  the  mystic  husband  of  the  ship-goddess  CeridweOi  the 
Argha  or  Parvati  or  Ceres  or  Isis  of  other  pagan  nations.' 

*  Davies's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druids*  p.  242,  243.  The  name  of  Seithenin  I  take  to  be  the 
same  as  Seth^  which  was  an  appellation  of  Typhon.  The  character  of  Tjphon  melts  into  that 
of  Osiris,  notwithstanding  he  appears  as  his  decided  enemy,  agreeably  to  the  material  doctrine 
of  the  Hindoos,  that  water  or  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  great  fiather.  Seih  waa 
sometimes  written  Siton  or  Seth-On,  which  means  Seth  ike  sun.  Jo  this  form,  it  was  a  title  of 
Dagon  or  Cronus,  as  we  learn  from  Sanchoniatho. 


•♦^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


Respecting  the  connection  of  Paradise   and  Ararat    with 

consecrated  lakes  and  islands. 


£JLS  the  Earth  was  esteemed  an  immense  island  with  the  holy  mount  rising 
aloft  in  the  centre  of  it,  so  each  smaller  bland  was  not  unnaturally  reckoned 
to  be  a  mountain  rising,  out  of  the  sea.  This  being  tfie  case,  all  such  islands 
were  deemed  symbols  or  representations  of  tlie  larger  mundane  island  :  and 
tl)e  peak,  which  almost  invariably  rises  in  the  middle  of  every  small  island, 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  Meru  or  an  Ararat.  The  Ark  however, 
being  esteemed  a  little  World  and  having  once  floated  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
deluge  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  was  typified  by  exactly  the  same 
symbob  as  the  larger  World.  Hence,  as  the  Earth  with  its  centrical  mount 
was  thought  to  be  shadowed  out  by  the  ship  Argha  and.  its  mast,  so  the 
Ark  in  return  was  symbolized  by  an  bland  with  its  centrical  mountain, 
which  bland  was  often  supposed  to  have  once  floated  erratically  over  the 
ocean. 

There  b  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  sacred  lakes»  which  were  used  in 
the  Mysteries  as  types  of  the  deluge,  artificial  floating  blands  were  fre^ 
quently  constructed.  These  appear  to  have  been  frames  of  timber,  covered . 
with,  earth  and  green  turf,  and  supporting  small  shrines  or  temples  dtber< 
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BOOK  II.  of  the  great  father  and  mother  or  of  the  sacred  triad  which  emanated  from 
them  and  which  blended  itself  with  them.  To  an  islet  of  such  a  description, 
which  was  shewn  in  the.  Egyptian  lake  Chemmb,  Horns  was  believed  to 
have  fled  from  the  rage  of  Typhon  or  the  diluvian  ocean  :  and  to  the  fabled 
floating  Delos  Latona  was  thought,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  have  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  Python,  when  she  was  pregnant  with  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

These  remarks  will  lead  us  to  a  right  understanding  of  other  pagan 
legends  ;  in  which,  as  is  ever  found  to  be  the  case.  Paradise  is  inseparably 
united  with  mount  Ararat. 

I.  The  isles  of  the  blessed,  or  the  fortunate  isles,  were  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  mythologists  the  peculiar  abode  of  illustrious  heroes  and  legislators, 
who,  during  their  life-time,  had  civilized  or  benefited  mankind.  What  per- 
sons we  are  to  understand  by  such  heroes^  is  intimated  to  us  very  unequivo- 
cally by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  We  are  told,  that  they 
were  eminently  that  primeval  race,  which  flourished  during  the  period  of  the 
golden  age.  But  the  golden  age,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  equally  the 
first  age  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  of  the  postdiluvian  world.'  This  being 
the  case,  those  happy  isles,  where  the  hero-gods  enjoy  unutterable  felicity, 
in  the  midst  of  shady  groves  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  and  in  a  climate 
undisturbed  by  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  less  favoured  regions,  must  in- 
evitably be  the  particular  country  which  was  occupied  by  our  earliest  pro^ 
genitors.  But  that  country  was  Paradise,  viewed  as  coinciding  with  mount 
Ararat.    Therefore  the  isles  of  the  blessed  must  necessarily  be  the  same. 

1  •  Here  however  it  may  be  asked,  with  what  propriety  mount  Ararat 
can  be  esteemed  an  island  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  very  dif* 
ficult.  As  the  waters  of  the  deluge  retired,  the  summit  of  the  Paradi* 
siacal  mount  emerged  as  an  bland  from  the  great  deep :  and,  after  it  had 
thus  emerged,  it  received  within  the  recesses  of  what  had  once  been  Ae 
sacred  garden  another  island,  even  the  floating  island  of  the  Ark.  The  sea- 
fftt  top  then  of  Ararat,  and  the  Ark  of  the  chief  hero-go^  are  ti>e  isles  of 
Ae  blessed,  when  those  isles  are  mentioned  phirally. 

»  Vide  info  book  iii.  €•  I. 
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^  S.  TzetzeSy  in  ehiddating  a  difficult  passage  of  Lycopbron,  has  furnished     ^"^'« '"« 
us  with  some  very  curious  information  respecting  the  present  subject 

He  begins  with  telling  us^  that,  when  his  autlior  speaks  of  the  isles  of  the 
Nessedf  he  must  be  understood  as  bestowing  that  appellation  upon  Thebes  ; 
notwithstanding,  as  he  observes,  by  the  general  consent  of  Hesiod,  Homer, 
Euripides,  Plutarch^  Dion,  Procopius,  and  others,  those  same  isles  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  And  then,  after  remarking  that  Britain 
and  Thuli  correspond  with  such  a  description,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
that,  in  bis  days,  there  was  a  wild  superstition  prevalent  respecting  the  first 
of  those  islands,  which  described  it  as  being  tenanted  by  the  souls  of  the 
dead :  so  completely  had  the  dd  Celtic  mythological  tradition  survived  that 
literal  knowledge  of  Britain,  which  the  western  Romans  had  acquired  by 
their  conquest  of  it 

A  certain  tribe,  it  seems,  that  lived  on  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul,  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  invading  Franks  :  yet  the  members  of  it  were 
exempted  fitmi  all  taxation,  by  virtue  of  their  somewhat  unusual  employ- 
ment, which  consisted  in  ferrying  over  the  souls  of  the  deceased  to  the 
nei^bouring  shores  of  Britain.  The  brethren  of  this  Charonic  society  were 
accustomed  to  sleep,  at  proper  intervals,  in  houses  looking  towards  the 
west  Ere  long,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  were  roused  by  the  sound  of 
jarring  doors,  and  were  summoned  by  an  audible  voice  to  their  appointed 
occupation.  Obedient  to  die  awful  call,  and  unconsciously  impelled  by  a 
fatal  necessity,  they  rose  from  their  beds,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  sea-shore.  Here  they  found  light  skiffs,  not  their  own  ordinary  boats, 
ready  prepared  for  them.  Into  these  they  entered;  apparently  empty  of 
men :  but,  though  they  could  see  nothing,  they  could  readily  perceive,  that 
the  vessels  sustained  other  burdens  besides  themselves.  Having  thus  em- 
barked with  their  invisible  companions,  in  a  single  moment  of  time  they 
were  wafted  over  to  the  British  coast,  though  in  their  own  ordinary  ships  such 
a  voyage  would  occupy  a  whole  day  and  night  When  they  reached  the  place 
of  their  destination,  stilt  tfiey  were  unable  to  see  any  thing :  but  tbey  could 
distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  persons  welcomtng  the  arrival  of  their  j^iostljr 
fellow-mariners,  and  hailing  them  botli  by  tlieir  names,  their  families,  and 
their  recent  professions  or  occupations.    Oq  reembarking,  their  vessels  were 
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sensibly  lifter  in  consequence  of  their  iMiving  landed  the  spiritual  part  of 
their  crew :  an\:],  in  another  short  moment  of  time,  they  found  themsdves 
conveyed  back  to  the  coast  of  Gaul.  From  this  circamstancey  adds  Tzetses, 
many  were  of  opinion,  that  here  we  ought  to  place  the  islands  of  the  blessed 
and  the  fabled  voyage  of  the  dead.' 

We  may  evidently,  I  think,  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  this  legend,  like 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Charon  and  the  Acherusian  pool,  has  arisen  from  die  ce- 
lebration of  the  old  Druidical  Mysteries ;  which  in  substance  were  the  very 
same  as  those  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Hindostan*  The  voyage  of 
the  dead  or  of  the  departed  patriarchs  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  voyage 
of  Noali  in  the  Ark  :  for,  in  the  theology  of  every  ancient  pagan  nation,  we 
invariably  find,  that  the  great  father,  who  was  believed  to  hmVe  been  pre- 
served during  the  period  of  an  universal  deluge,  was  either  esteemed  the  god 
of  obsequies,  or  was  supposed  to  have  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  and 
afterwards  to  have  returned  from  them,  or  was  imagined  to  have  died  and  to 
have  been  restored  to  life.  Charon  himself,  the  infernal  ferryman,  was  the 
same  person  as  Osiris  :  for  the  ship  or  ark  of  each  is  equally  called  Baris  or 
Theba;  each  navigates  it  either  upon  the  sacred  Nile  or  upon  a  pool  formed  by 
the  Nile ;  and  each  is  equally  a  god  of  that  Hades,  of  which  the  NileotijcAche- 
rusia  was  deemed  the  venerable  lake*  He  was  the  same  also  as  th|e  Hindoo 
Buddha  or  Menu-Satyavrata,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  tiie  time  of 
the  deluge :  for  their  attributes  so  perfectly  correspond,  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake  respecting  their  identity  of  character.  Buddha  or  Menu  is  said 
to  have  been  constituted,  after  the  flood,  the  god  of  obsequies :  and,  accord- 
ingly, his  office  is  to  waft  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  a  mysterious  ship  over 
tiie  holy  river  Ganges^  considered  like  the  Egyptian  Nile  as  a  stream  of  Par 
tala  or  Hades.  Thus  closely  are  the  Paradisiacal  isles  of  the  blessed  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  deluge  :  and  thus  may  we  again  observe  the 
prevalence  of  that  ancient  and  (I  believe)  true  opinion,  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  coincided  geographically  with  the  mountainous  region  of  Ararat. 

But  there  is  another  remarkable  part  of  the  preoedmg  commentary  of 
Tzetzes,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  without  due  notice.  Lycophrooi  a^ 

'  Tieti.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1200^ 
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he  rightly  observes  (for  the  whole  context  of  the  passage  shews  it),  certainly  *^"^''  ■"• 
speaks  of  Tliebes  and  the  islands  of  the  blessed  as  being,  in  some  manner 
or  another,  the  same.  Tzetzes  makes  the  remark,  plainly  without  under- 
standing the  drif>  of  such  singular  phraseology :  for  he  adds  immediately 
after^  that  the  peal  situation  of  those  islands  was  in  the  great  western  ocean. 
The  questiopf'then  is,  how  Lycopbron  came  to  identify  them  with  Thebes- 
The  true  state  of  the  case,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  this.  Both  the  Grecian 
and  the  Egyptian  city,  which  bore  the  name  of  Thebes^  was  so  called  firom 
Theba ;  which  property  signifies  an  ark^  and  secondarily  was  made  to  denote 
a  am  because  a  coAr  was  a  symbol  of  the  Ark :  hence  Osiris  b  indifferently 
Mid  to  have  been  inclosed  in  an  ark  and  in  a  wooden  heifer.  Theba  was. 
the  same  as  Argha  or  Argo :  for  we  are  told,  that  the  Argo  was  the  ship  of 
Osiris,  as  the  Argha  was  that  of  Siva  or  Iswara.  But  Argha  was  a  form  of 
the  goddess  Parvati ;  and  another  of  her  forms,  like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  was 
the  mysterious  Theba  or  cow.  Now  we  have  seen,  that  each  sacred  island 
WM  a  symbol  at  once  of  the  World  and  of  the  ship  Ai^ha^  and  that  its  cen- 
trical mountain  alike  represented  Mem  and  the  mast  of  the  Ar^.  Hence 
we  may  readily  understand,  why  Lycopbron  speaks  of  Thebes  and  the  islands 
of  the  blessed  as  being  the  same.  Each  island,  representing  the  World  wkh 
tiie  Paradisiacal  Meru  in  the  centre,  was  esteemed  a  Theba  or  Ar^ia ;  be- 
cause the  Ar^a,  though  properly  the  ship  of  the  deluge  was  also  a  symbol 
of  the  Earth  with  the  centrical  Meru.  Each  island,  in  short,  though  the 
Paradisiacal  abode  of  the  patriarchs,  was  also  a  type  of  the  Theba  or  Ark, 
which  rested  in  the  very  country  wliere  the  garden  of  Eden  was  originally 
planted.  Lycopbron,  who  appears  to  have  used  language  which  he  under* 
stood  as  little  as  his  commentator  Tzetzes,  says,  that  Thebes  was  the  blands 
of  the  blessed  :  be  ought,  I  apprehend,  to  have  said,  that  all  tliose  islands 
were  symbolical  Thebse  or  arks.  They  were  mythologically  of  the  very  same 
description  as  the  Vaicontha  or  floating  Paradise  of  Vishnou,  on  which,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  god  reclines  during  the  intermediate  period 
between  two  worlds,  when  every  thii^  is  laid  under  water  except  this  navi- 
cular Elysium  (doubtless  the  same  as  the  ship  Argha)  and  the  towering  ptek 
of  Cailasa  or  Meru  or  Ararat. 

IL  Such  insular  Edens  were  adopted  into  the  system  of  the  ancient 
Prg.  IdoL  VOL.  1.  .  %% 
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fo^K  u.  pruids  no  less  tb^n  kito  that  of  (^ler  old  mytholo^sts,  ^B  may  indited  b^ 
obviously  collected  from  the  preceding  legend  detailed  by  Tsetses*  Thej: 
have  now  passed,  such  is  the  usual  progress  of  theological  fiction,  into  what 
the  Welsh  call  M^bimgion  or  Jairy-tales.  One  of  these  tales  is  given  by 
Mr.  Davies ;  and  every  part  of  it  seems  to  me  to  bespeak  its  origin. 

In  the  mountains  near  Brecknock  there  is  a  sm^U  lake;  near  which,  on  a 
certain  day  in  tbp  year,  a  dopr  in  the  rock  was  in  ancient  times  regularly 
found  open.  Those,  who  bad  the  resolution  and  curiosi^  to  enter,  wece 
conducted  by  a  secret  passage,  which  terminated  in  a  small  inland  in  the 
centre  of  tl^e  Jake.  Here  the  visitors  were  surprized  with  the  prospect  of  ^ 
most  enchanting  garden,  stored  ^vith  tl^  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in- 
habited by  the  fair  J'amily ;  which  was  composed  of  a  kind  of  tairiesi  whosjft 
beauty  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  courtesy  and  affability  which  they  ex* 
hibited  to  such  as  pleased  them.  They  gathered  fruit  and  flowers  for  each 
of  their  guests,  entertained  them ,  with  the  most  exquisite  music»  dis* 
closed  to  them  inany  events  of  futurity,  and  invited  them  to  stay  a^  long 
as  they  should  find  their  situation  agreeable.  But  the  island  was  sacred, 
and  nothing  of  its  produce  must  be  carried  away.  The  whole  of  this 
scene  was  invisible  to  those,  who  stood  uithout  the  margin  of  the  lak^ 
Only  an  indistinct  mass  was  seen  in  the  middle  :  and  it  was  observed,  that 
no  bird  would  fly  over  the  water,  and  that  a  soft  strain  of  music  breathe^ 
at  times  with  rapturous  sweetness  in  the  breeze  of  Uie  mountain.  It  hap* 
pened  on  one  of  these  annual  visits,  tliat  a  sacrilegious  wretch,  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  garden,  concealed  a  flower  with  which  he  had  been  pre* 
sented :  but  the  theft  boded  him  no  good.  As  soon  as  he  had  touched  un- 
hallowed grpund,  the  flower  vanished,  and  he  lost  his  senses.  Of  this  in* 
jury  the  fair  family  took  no  notice  at  tlie  time :  they  dismissed  their  guests 
witli  tlieir  accustomed  courtesy ;  and  the  door  was  closed  as  usual.  But 
their  resentment  ran  high  :  for,  though  (as  it  is  devoutly  believed)  they  and 
their  garden  undoubtedly  occupy  the  same  spot  to  the  present  day,  though 
the  birds  still  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  lake,  and  though  some 
lyoken  strains  of  music  are  still  occasionally  heard ;  yet  the  door  which  led 
to  the  island  has  never  reappeared,  and  firom  the  date  of  this  sacril^ous 
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act  tiie  Cymry  have  been  anfof tiinate.    It  is  added,  that  sodM  tiiAe  After-  »^*  *"• 
iNrards  an  adventurous  person  attempted  to  draw  off  the  water  in  order  M 
discover  its  contents,  when  suddenly  a  terrific  form  arose  fronl  the  midst  ef 
die  lake,  and  commanded  him  to  desist  unless  he  wished  t6   see  the  whote 
country  inundated.' 

From  this  legend  Mr.  Davies  rightly  infers,  that,  in  tinMs  of  Druidicfil 
Paganism,  the  lake  was  furnished  with  a  floating  raft^  which,  like  the  Egyp^ 
itmn  Chemmb,  represented  the  Ark ;  while  the  sacred  pool,  which  contained 
ft,  shadowed  out  the  deluge.  Hence,  agreeably  to  the  various  traditions 
which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  worid  respecting  the  flood  having  pro- 
ceeded from  a  lake,  we  find  attached  to  the  present  fable  a  threat  made  b^ 
the  genius  of  the  place  that  he  would  drown  tlie  adjacent  country.  That 
by  an  artificial  floating  island  was  meant  the  Ark,  he  proves  from  an  ancient 
mythological  poem  of  Taliesin,  which  throughout  ti*eats  of  the  deluge  and 
of  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  far-famed  eight  in  a  mysterious  vessd. 
This  vessel  is  denominated  a  Cder  or  a  fenced  inclosure;  which  was  likewise 
a  name  of  Stonehenge,  because  it  represented  the  holy  circle  of  Sidi  or  Ila, 
that  surmounted  Mem  and  symbolized  at  once  the  Ark  and  the  World  :  y^t 
^  Caer,  tiiougli  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  ship  in  which  the  eight  sailed  over 
the  waters  of  the  flood,  is  nevertheless  described  as  an  island.  The  ob- 
vious conclusion  therefore  is,  that  a  floating  island  ty{)ified  the  Ark. 

Now  such  a  conclusion  perfectly  accords  with  the  mythological  notions, 
which  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  which  are  specified  uith  pe- 
culiar accuracy  by  the  divines  of  Hiddoatan.  The  Earth  and  the  ship 
Argha,  as  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  afe  constantly  repi^ 
sented  by  symbols  common  to  both.  That  ship  is  deemed  a  type  of  th^ 
Earth  ;  the  Earth  again  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  ship ;  and  each  is  con- 
isidcred  in  tlie  light  of  an  island,  surrounded  by,  and  floating  on  the  bosom 
of,  tkie  ocem.  The  fairy  bland  therefore  of  the  tale  now  4)cfore  us,  when 
we  recollect  the  nature  of  the  old  Druidical  superstition,  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  representation  of  the  Ark.  This  supposition  is 
eonfirmed  by  tiie  manner  in  which  the  island  is  furHisbed.     Precisely  ia;s  ih^ 

MytkoL  of  Brit  Drufait.  p.  14b5, 156,  U7. 
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"•  which  he  employs :  for  he  speaks  of  the  seats  of  the  Uestfed  noder  thenaiM 
of  the  fortunate  gr(wes^  in  evident  reference  to  what  were  sometinies  cdM 
(kefortunate  islands^  /• 

Such  a  discrepancy  in  the  local  arrangement  of  Elysium  is  more  apparent, 
tiikn  real :  for  the  two  opinions^  though  seemingly  difierent»  are  (if  I  may  so 
sjieak)  mytholopcally  or  mystically  the  very  same.  The  islands  of  the 
blessed,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  were  esteemed  Thebs  or  Arghas :  and,  from 
&at  interchange  of  ideas  which  I  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice^ 
they  represented  at  oiice  the  greater  World  with  the  Paradisiacal  Mem 
rising  in  its  'centrci  ana  the  smaller  World  or  Ark  with  Siva  supplying  the 
)^)ace  of  the  mast  So  again,  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  being  each  esteemed 
a  world,  and  eadi  therefore  constantiy  being  typified  by  symbols  common  ttt 
both,,  the  central  cavity  of  the  one  was  mystically  Mended  with  the  gloomy 
ifit^or  of  the  othet :  and  the  same  geographical  coincidence  of  Panulise 
^d  mbdnt  Ararnt,  which  led  the  ancient  mytholo^ts  to  place  the  sacred 
]g^en  in  a  floating  island  or  Theba,  led  them  also  to  place  it  in  their  sub- 
terraneous Hades.  One  idea  was  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  both  arrangie- 
trients :  for,  as  the  fl6&[ting  or  insular  Paradise  meimt  also  the  Ark,  so  the 
oentml  cavity  of  Hades  denoted  likew&e  the  dark  imd  hollow  interior  oC 
the  dil  avian  ship. 

This  conclusion  would  inevitably  follow  from  that  curious  intercommu- 
nion of  symbols,  by  which  the  Earth  and  the  Ark,  each  considered  as  a 
Worid,  were  indifferentiy  represented :  beqause,  since  they  were  both  equally 
typified  by  the  egg,  the  lotos,  the  floating  island,  the  gloomy  cavern,  and  the 
sacred  ship  Argha  or  Theba ;  the  interior  of  the  Ark  must  have  been  viewed 

WIS  a  fiibled  descent  into  hell.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  circumstance  of  Uljssca 
haTing  reached  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii  from  the  territories  of  Circ^  in  a  single  day,  as  if 
this  incident  could  fix  the  geography  of  his  infernal  regions.  I  can  build  very  little  upon  it, 
since  the  gale  is  said  to  have  been  frtttmaturaUy  iuppKed  ky  wMgic  ;  which  implies,  thai  it 
was  not  the  voyage  of  an  ordinary  day,  even  supposing  we  could  determine  the  situation  of 
Circe's  country.  The  voyage  is  clearly  represented  as  being  miracnhuify  tofidz  and  then 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong  resemblance  between  it,  and  the  voyages  of  those  Celtic  ferrymen 
^  the  dead  from  Gaiil  to  Britain  which  are  described  as  bang  accomplished  in  a  single 
ttiomeut. 
*  Virg*  JEoeid*  lib.  vi.  ver.  6Z9* 
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tui  the  central  caviw  of  the  Earth,  and  the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth  must    cbav.uu 
cooversely  have  been  viewed  as  the  interior  of  the  Ark.  But  we  are  not  merely 
Brought  to  such  a  conclusion  in  the  way  of  inference :  we  have  it  explicitly  set 
fyrtiti  to  us  in  a  manner  which  can  hardly  he  mista^eiL    ^('hrou^out  the 
whole  of  pagan  mythology,  the  great  father,  who  is  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the 
period  of  the  deluge,  is  invariably  either  represented  as  a  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  or  is  said  to  have  descended  into  them  and  afterwards  to  have  emerged 
«pin  to  the  light  of  open  day«    Thb  mystic  descent  and  return,  or  drnth 
apd  revival,  or  disappearance  and  reappearance,  as  ^  -wme  circumstance 
was  variously  and  indifferently  denominated,  constituted  the  most  prominent 
fidature  in  the  celebration  of  the  ancient  Mysteries :  but,  if  we  inquire  into 
the  import  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  really  means  nothing  else  than  t^e  in- 
dosure  of  the  great  father  within  the  gloomy  interior  of  a  floating  ark  and 
his  subsequent  liberation  from  the  darkness  of  his  temjKMrary  prison.    Ac- 
cordingly we  may  observe,  that  the  Egfptian  Osiris  is  said  to  have  been 
$lam  by  Typhon  or  the  Ocean,  at  the  time  when  he  was  shut  up  in  an  arjc 
fay  that  fiidiled  monster  and  set  afloat  on  die  waters  of  the  Nile ;  and  after- 
wrds  to  have  been  restored  to  life,  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  ark.    We 
niay  ^Iso  obaerv^  that  the  ark,  in  which  his  supposed  dead  body  sailed  on 
tiie  surfiBu:e  of  that  sacred  river  which  the  Egyptians  denommated  the  Oceans 
from  its  being  deemed  a  symbol  of  the  deluge,  was,  in  exact  conformity  with 
t^  mystic  dmth  of  the  god,  s^led  his  coffin.    And  we  may  further  observe^ 
tfaat^  as  this  deity  is  sud  to  have  been  slain,  to  have  been  inclosed  in  a 
floating  ark  or  coffin,  and  to  have  been  restored  to  life :  so  he  is  likewjs^ 
Mid  to  have  descended  into  the  mfemal  regions  or  the  realms  of  death  and 
darkness,  and  to  have  ag^n  returned  from  them  to  the  light  of  heaven ;  to 
hi^ve  disappeared  for  a  season  from  the  eyes  of  men»  and  afterwards  to  have 
reappeared.    Putting  these  different  things  together^  I  think  it  suffiekntly 
eivident,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  event  in  the  histoiy  of 
Osiris :  consequently,  if  the  indosure  of  his  dead  body  within  a  floating  furk 
or  coffin  mean  the  same  as  hb  descent  into  Hades  or  the  invisible  i^orid. 
and  his  restoration  to  life  when  he  quitted  that  floating  ark  mean  the  Wf^  as 
his  return  from  Hades  or  his  reappearance  afker  his  mystic  aphanism ;  Uie 
interior  of  the  vk  must  inevitably  have  been  identified  in  the  ancient  Oigf^t 
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BOOK  Iff.  with  the  infernal  regions,  which  the  old  mytholo^sts  placed  in  the  interior 
of  the  Eartl). 

Hence  m'C  may  readily  perceive  the  cause,  why  Elysium  or  Paradise  was 
sometimes  placed  in  those  western  isles  of  the  blessed  which  were  considered 
as  Thebse  or  arks,  and  sometimes  plunged  down  to  the  central  cavity  of 
the  Earth  which  was  deemed  the  peculiar  region  of  Hades.  Different  as 
the  two  situations  are  osteMibfyf  they  prove,  as  I  intimated  above^  to  he 
realfy  the  same :  for  in  both  we  find  Paradise  and  the  Ark  inseparably  united 
together,  agreeably  to  that  true  matter  of  fact,  the  geographical  coincidence 
of  mount  Ararat  and  the  primeval  garden  of  Eden. 

IV.  So  many  writers  have  pointed  out  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  pagan  Elysium  and  the  scriptural  ParacKse,  thence  rightly  inferring  that 
the  one  was  but  a  transcript  of  the  other,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  into 
a  laborious  comparison  of  them.  The  notions,  which  the  Gentiles  enter* 
tained  of  their  Elysium,  are  familiar  to  every  classical  reader :  and,  when 
we  consider  both  the  nature  and  the  most  probable  origin  of  that  idolatry 
witli  which  tlie  posterity  of  Noah  were  so  generally  infected,  we  can  scarcely, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  the 
prototype  of  those  happy  shades  and  blissful  retreats  which  were  thought  to 
be  occupied  by  the  illustrious  spirits  of  the  progenitors  and  benefactors  of 
mankind.  I  know  not  however,  that  any  author  has  viewed  the  pagan 
Elysium  or  Paradise  in  the  plose  relation,  which  it  bears  to  the  hbtory  of 
the  deluge.  In  this  light  then  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  it ;  such  a 
connection  affording  an  additional  proof  of  the  widely  prevalent  belief,  that 
the  sacred  garden  was  planted,  and  that  the  Ark  rested,  in  one  and  the 
same  tract  of  country. 

1.  I  have  already  shewn,  that,  whether  Elysium  was  placed  in  the  western 
isles  of  the  blessed,  or  concealed  within  the  centrat  cavity  of  the  Earth,  the 
reigning  idea  was  still  the  same.  In  each  case,  there  was  a  reference  to  tb^ 
Ark :  and  Paradise  was  thus  in  a  manner  blended  with  the  ship  of  Noah, 
because  the  place  of  the  Ark's  appulse  coincided  geographically  with  the 
scite  of  man^s  prin)itive  abode  in  his  state  of  innocence.  This  circum- 
stance will  explain  much  of  the  machinery  of  the  classical  Inferum :  and, 
in  discussing  such  a  topic,  let  Virgil,  who  certainly  appears  to  have  written 
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tbe  sixth  book  of  his  Eneid  in  direct  reference  to  the  ancient  Orgies,  act  as   ^"^'^ '"' 
oar  principal  mystagogue. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  way  of  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  legend  of 
Osirisj  that  the  central  cavity  of  the  £arth,  where  the  pagan  Hades  was 
wont  to  be  placed,  mythologically  identifies  itself  with  the  gloomy  interior 
oi  Ihe  Ark ;  and  that  on  a  singular  principle  of  intermixture,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  system  of  Gentilism.     Hence,  since  Paradise  was  the  abode 
of  man  during  the  short  period  of  his  pristine  happiness,  since  the  Ark  was 
immediately  connected  with  a  most  signal  punishment  of  his  iniquities^  and 
since  that  vessel  grounded  in  the  region  which  once  contained  the  ipurdeo ; 
Ibe  seat  of  bliss,  and  the  seat  of  woe,  were  fixed  by  the  old  mytholo^ts  to 
the  same  place,  severed  firom  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  interval,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  controul  of  one  infernal  sovereign.    This  circumstance  caused 
the  rivers  of  Paradise  to  become  also  the  rivers  of  Tartarus :  for  tlie  chief 
stream  of  Eden,  whether  it  were  locally  deemed  the  Nile,  or  the  Ganges, 
or  the  Styx,  was  also  esteemed  a  symbol  of  the  ocean  which  punitively 
overwhelmed  the  impious  inhabitants  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  was 
theoGe  c<msidered  as  a  river  of  hell  or  death.    Accordingly,  as  the  rivers  of 
Paradise  were  four  in  number,  and  as  the  four  seem  to  have  equally  pro- 
ceeded fi'om  a  common  lake  or  reservoir :  so  the  rivers  of  Hades  were  alsd 
four  in  number,  and  they  are  usually  associated  with  a  lake  or  pool  which 
is  sometimes  produced  by  and  sometimes  identified  with  the  principal  in- 
jinmal  stream.    This  opinion  is  not  a  mere  licentious  conjecture :  it  is  ooii- 
firmed  by  the  express  declarations  of  the  ancient  mythologbts  themselves. 
Thus  the  Puranas  teach  us,  that  the  Ganges  is  the  chief  river  of  Mem  or 
Paradise,  where  also  the  Ark  is  supposed  to  have  grounded  :  but  we  are 
likewise  told,  that  it  is  a  river  of  Patala  or  Inferum ;  and  that  the  Menu, 
who  was  preserved  in  a  ship  at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  was  constituted  the 
god  of  obsequies  or  the  deity  of  the  infernal  r^ons.    Thus  also  an  ancic^ 
notioo  prevailed,  that   the  Nile  was  a  Paradisiacal  stream :   yet,  in  the 
tlieology  of  Egypt,  it  was  also  made  a  river  of  hell,  and  was  associated  in 
thiUt  capacity  with  the  Acherusian  poqL 

t.  On  this  account  it  is,  that,  in  the  Hades  of  the  pagans,  we  find  a  ship 
aetaflo^jkoDthexiver  or  lake  of  hatred;  and  thit  the  office^  ass^gpod  to  ils 
Pti^.  Idol.  VOL.  u  3  A 
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■ooK  f  I.     mariner,  is  that  of  ferrying  ov^  the  jsouls  of  the  deceased.    The  genend 
coherence  of  the  whole  system  will  obviously  lead  us  to  conclude^  that  this 
mariner  and  this  ship  are  Noah  and  the  Ark :  but  we  shall  find  ourselves 
brought  to  the  opinion  in  a  much  more  express  manner  than  that  of  inference 
and  deduction.     The  Charon  of  Greek,  mythology  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt :  and  the  local  S(yx  of  Arcadia  was  the  no  less  local  Acherusian 
pool  formed  by  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile.    What  then  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  Charon  ?    Diodonis  informs 
us^  that  the  vessel,  in  which  he  plied  on  the  Nileotic  lake,  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Baris/    But  the  Baris  was  the  ship  of  Osiris,  the  same 
as  the  ship  Argo  or  Theba ;  for  the  Argo  is  declared  to  be  the  ship  of 
Osiris,  as  the  Argha  is  similarly  said  to  be  the  ship  of  the  diluvian  Iswara : 
and  Osiris,  the  mariner  of  the  Argo  or  Baris,  is  represented  as  an  infernal 
god,  and  is  feigned  to  have  descended  into  the  nether  world/    Osiris  there- 
fore is  the  same  as  Charon,  whether  floating  on  the  Styx,  or  sailing  over  the 
Acherusian  pool :  for  each  is  the  navig^r  of  the  same  vessel,  each  is 
equally  a  deity  of  H^ules,  and  each  is  described  as  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  Nile,  by  the  Egyptians  at  once  styled  and  deemed  a  type  of  the  Ocean. 
With  this  the  speculations  of  the  Hindoo  theologists  will  be  found  exactly 
to  accord.     Having  made  the  Gang^  a  river,  of  Patala,  and  the  chief  di«* 
vinity  of  the  Ark  an  infernal  god,  they  set  him  afloat  on  the  waters  of 
that  mystic  stream  as  it  winds  its  darkling  way  throu^  their  Hades,  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  oflice  of  ferryman  of  the  dead.     Now  there  is  so  perfect 
a  resemblance  between  the  mythological  characters  of  the  Greek  Charon, 
the  Egyptian  Charon,  and  the  Hindoo  Menu  under  the  name  of  Buddha  or 
SaUvahana  ;  and  again  between  those  of  the  classical  S^,  the  Egyptian 
Nile  forming  the  Acherusian  lake,  and  the  Indian  Ganges :  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  had  a  .common  origin.    But,  the 
Grecian  Charon  being  thus  evidently  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Charon,  the 
Egyptian  Charon  being  the  same  as  Osiris,  Osiris  being  the  same  as  the 
Argonaut  Iswara,  and   Iswara  being  the  same  (for  his  history  proves  h) 
as  the  infernal  Menu  who  is  literally  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  an  ark 
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at  the  time  of  the  dduga:  it  will  inevitably  foDow,  that  the  pagan  ferry-  ^^aw^hu 
man  <A  the  dead,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  designated  and  in  whatever 
mythology  he  may  appear,  is  really  no  other  ttian  the  patriarch  Noah.  It 
will  likewise  follow,  that  the  vessel  which  he  navigates,  sometimes  s^ed 
batisj  sometimes  Argo^  eometimes  Theba,  and  sometimes  Argha^  must 
certainly  be  the  Ark  ;  and  that  the  water,  on  which  he  sailsj  whether  deno- 
minated Styx  or  NUe  or  Ganges^  must  equally  represent  the  deluge,  that 
water  of  indignant  hatred  by  which  the  race  of  wicked  antediluvians  was 
swept  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Agreeably  to  this  last  conclusion,  and  in  perfect  baraxmy  with  the  my- 
thological attributes  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  we  find  the  fiibled  bark,  which 
conveyed  the  souls  of  the  dead,  sometimes  set  afloat  on  the  ocean  itself. 
Thus,  in  the  old  Druidical  Mysteries,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  curious 
legend  which  I  have  already  recited  from  Tssetzes,  the  hierophants^  who  were 
ever  deemed  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  gods  that  they  worshipped, 
pretended  that  they  ferried  the  ^losts  of  tiie  deceased  firom  the  shore  of 
Gaul  to  that  of  Britain/  Here  that  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates  two 
mi^kty  modem  rivals,  occupies  the  precise  place  of  the  Styx,  the  Nile^  and 
the  Ganges  ;  and  thus  serves  to  explain,  in  what  light  we  are  to  understand 
the  mystical  character  of  each  of  those  celebrated  streams.  The  Styx  in 
sluKt,  though  in  one  point  of  view  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  is  in 
ianother  point  that  vengeful  deluge,  which  sustained  indeed  the  Ark,  but 
which  plunged  an  impious  race  into  tiie  central  abyss  of  Tartarus.  '  On 
this  account,  the  Styx  was  mythologically  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Ocean,  because  the  flood  proceeded  out  of  the  great  deep.  On  this  ac- 
count also,  the  pagans  had  a  feble,  that  the  Styx  with  all  her  numerous 
streams  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  with  the  rebellious  Titans ;  who,  when 
subdued,  were  cast  down  to  Tartarus  and  overwhelmed  in  the  central  abyss 
of  the  earth :  though  eight  of  those  Titads  are  specially  distinguished  from 
4beir  brethren ;  are  identified  widi  the  diluvian  Cabiri ;  and  are  considered 
iis  those  ei^t  great  gods,  who  were  represented  sailing  together  in  a  ship  on 

'  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  the  ferryman  of  the  dead  was  by  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons styled  0«nsii  Ut  wliich  is  ofideotly  t)ie sanM #ordas  CImrmkf    Davies's  Mythol.  p.  992. 
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■^K  tf*  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  On  this  same  accooot  likewise,  they  conoeMed 
the  waters  of  Styx  with  Iris  or  the  rainbow;  ass^ning  to  this  last  goddess 
a  sister,  whom  they  called  Arca^  and  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  no  other 
than  the  ship  Argo  or  Argha.  And  on  this  account,  ui  allusion  to  the  post- 
diluvian oath  of  God,  they  had  a  remarkable  legend,  that  Jupiter  swore  by 
the  waters  of  Styx,  either  going  to  the  war  of  the  Titans,  or  (as  some  writers 
more  properly  say)  returning  from  it ;  and  that  ever  after,  in  memory  of  the 
signal  service  rendered  him  by  Styx,  he  decreed  such  an  adjuration  to  be 
peculiarly  sacred  and  inviolable*' 

3.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  character  of  Charon  as  tiie  mariner  of  the 
ship  Argo  or  Bans,  Servius  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  same  as  Cronus  or 
Saturn^  wlio  was  venerated  under  the  appelDation  of  2Vfft€  both  by  Hindoos) 
Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  whose  whole  history  proves  him  to  have  been  the 
scriptural  Noah  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  the  scriptural  Adam/ 

Being  thus  identified  with  Cronus,  he  must  also  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Anubis,  whose  character  again,  like  that  of  Charon,  melts  inta  that 
of  Osiris :  for  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  sonie  mythologists  deemed  Cronus 
the  same  as  Anubis,  considering  him  in  the  light  of  an  hermaphroditic  being, 
who  both  begot  and  produced  all  things.' 

The  canine  deity  Anubis  is  nearly  altied  to  the  infernal  three-headed  d(^ 
Cerberus :  who  was  himself  a  syinbol  of  the  TrimiHti  or  great  triple  divinity 
of  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  as  the  Hindoos  believe  their  triad,  when  viewed 
astronomically,  to  represent  the  Sun  in  the  west,  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
zenith ;  so  we  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  Cerberus  was  described  with  three 
heads,  in  reference  to  the  rising,  the  meridian  altitude,  and  the  setting,  of 
the  Sun.^  Cerberus  therefore  was  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  Trimurti ;  which 
astronomically  was  venerated  •  as  the  Sun,  but  which  humanly  represented 
the  great  father  multiplyiug  himself  into  his  triple  offspring.     Accordingly 

V 

*  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  SchoLin  Hesiod.  Theojg.  ver.  77^.  Lycoph.  Cassand.  vci^ 
706.  Ptol.  Heph.  Nov.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  p.  331*  SchoK  in  Arat.  Phenomi  p.  52.  Hyg.  Poet^ 
Astrorr.  Hb.  ii.  c.  39*     Hesiod.  Theog.  vcr.  7^9*     Orph.  Hymn,  xxxvi. 

*  Serv.  in  ^neid.  lib.  vi«    Bocat.  de  geneal.  deer.,  lib.  !•  c.  33* 

*  Plut  de  Isid.  p.  36S. 

^  Asiat.  Res.  toK  lii^  p.  1^44.  vol.  ▼•  p.  254.    Porpli.  apud  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  Ub*  iiw 
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we  find,  that  Cerberus  was  in  reality  the  same  as  Pluto,  for  each  is  indiffer-  cba^wu 
ently  denominated  Orcus.^  But  Pluto  was  allowed  to  be  no  oth^r  than 
Osiris  or  Serapis/  He  was  the  same,  consequently,  as  the  mariner  Charon, 
or  the  great  diluvian  father:  whence  the  dog  Cerberus  was  no  less  an 
attendant  upon  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  than  upon  the  classical  Pluto.'  Some 
representation  of  this  dog  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Mysteries :  for  Pletho  speaks  of  certain  canine  phantoms,  rising  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  initiated.^ 

As  Pluto  then  was  the  diluvian  patriarch ;  so  both  his  consort  Proserpine 
and  her  fabled  mother  Ceres  were  the  same  as  the  ship  Argha,  which  was 
equally  a  form  of  Isis,  Parvati^  and  Ceridwen :  for  all  the  goddessies  of 
Paganism  mdt  at  last  into  the  single  character  of  the  great  mother ;  and 
this  great  mother  was  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  throughout  represented  by 
common  symbols* 

If  we  proceed  yet  further  in  our  inquiries,  we  shall  find  the  Trimurti 
again  appearing  as  the  three  judges  of  hell.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  Minos :  but  Minos  was,  I  think,  indisputably  the  very  same  person  as 
the  Indian  Menu,  the  Egyptiaii  Menes  or  Menuis,  and  the  Gothic  Mannus ; 
each  of  whom  was  the  patriarch  Noalv  not  indeed  simply,  but  Noah  con- 
sidered as  a  reappearance  of  Adam. 

With  the  whole  of  the  mixed  scenery  of  Hades,  the  entrance,  which  Virgil 
ascribes  to  it,  exactly  corresponds.  He  represents  the  place  of  descent  as 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Italian  lake  Avernus,  respecting  which  it 
was  febled,  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  its  surface.  To  this  sacred  pool  he 
brings  his  hero :  and,  from  a  tree,  which  grew  near  its  banks  in  the  midst  of 
a  thick  grove,  En^  is  described  as  plucking  a  wonderful  branch,  the  token 
of  amity  and  propitiation,  having  been  conducted  to  it  by  two  doves,  the 
peculiar  birds  of  his  oceanic  mother  Venus. 

The  lake  Avernus  was  clearly  one  of  those  consecrated  lakes,  which  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries  shadowed  out  the  deluge,  not  without  a 
final  reference  to  the  Paradisiacal  lake  whence  issued  the  four  holy  rivers. 

■  Sil.  Ital.  lib.  ^iii.  ver.  S45.  *  Plut  de  Isid.  p.  36l,  362. 

*  Macjob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  t .  «U         ^  n«tbr  8clioL:ia  Omc.  Magic.  ZovoMt.  p.  151. 
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BiMK  II.  We  may  ohaerre,  that  precisely  the  same  notiotr-of  the  impoasibiBtf  of  « 
bird's  flying  over  its  surface  prevailed  respe<KiDg  the  Welsh  lake  ia  Brack- 
DocksUre,  where  the,  scene  of  the  iosolar  fairy  Paradise  is  laid;  and,  I 
believe,  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  There  was  an  ancient  idea,  that  tfae 
waters  of  the  deluge  acquired  a  highly  pcMsonous  quality  finom  their  having 
been  employed  to  wash  away  the  manifold  corruptions  oi  a  guilty  woridr 
With  this  idea  was  associated  the  long-preserved  story  of  Noah  sendii^ 
birds  out  of  the  Ark ;  which  were  unable  to  fly  over  the  widely  extended 
ocean,  and  which  therefore  could  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
The  two  conjointly  produced  the  fable  of  the  lake  Avemus :  and,  ag^reeably 
to  the  perpetually  mixed  allusion  both  to  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat,  we 
finfl  on  its  banks  a  grove  with  a  central  tree,  from  which  a  mysterious 
branch  is  plucked  by  doves,  and  which  (if  I  mistake  not)  was  designed  at 
once  to  represent  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  olive 
which  furnished  the  branch  that  was  conveyed  to  Noah.  Mysteries  of  pre^- 
cisely  the  same  nature  and  import,  as  we  may  abundantly  collect  from  what 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  pagan  mythology,  were  celebrated  on  the^ 
margin  both  of  the  Italian  and  the  British  lake.  In  those  Mysteries  the 
aspirant  was  conducted  throu^  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  an  infernal  cavern 
to  the  light  and  joy  of  an  Elysium  or  Paradise.  The  remembrance  of  Eden 
was  still  retained  in  tlie  midst  of  Orgies,  which  chiefly  related  to  the  entrance 
into  the  Ark  and  the  subsequent  liberaticm  from  its  dark  inclosure :  for,  as 
the  entrance  into  it  was  considered  as  a  descent  into  Tartarus,  so  the  libera- 
tion from  it  was  deemed  a  passage  into  Elysium.' 

V.  With  the  view,  which  I  here  exhibit  of  the  nojions  that  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  classical  Hades,  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Hin- 
doos respecting  their  goddess  Parvad  will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond. 

Parvati,  or  the  great  mother,  is  considered  as  the  Earth  and  even  as 
Universal  Nature :  yet  she  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  female  Call  or  the 
goddess. Time,  in  the  days  of  whose  consort  the  general  deluge  took  place; 
to  have  been  bom  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain,  where  the  ark  of 
Satyavrata  is  thought  to  have  rested ;  and  to  have  herself  assumed  the  form 

Wide  iafioa  book  v.  e»  €.f  fiii.  i,  t. 
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of  a  ship  at  the  period  of  the  flood,  and  afterwards  that  of  a  dove  when  die  ^^^*  ">• 
waters  abated.  So  Cbut  therefore  she  aj^iears  in  the  double  character  of  the 
Earth  and  the  Ark,  each  of  which  was  accounted  a  World,  and  each  repre- 
sented l^  the  same  sjmbob.  But  there  is  yet  another  light  in  which  she  is 
exhibited :  she  is  also  described  as  an  infernal  goddess,  the  consort  of  Yama 
or  the  Indian  Pluto ;  and,  as  such  she  bears  the  name  of  Patala^  which  is 
likewise  the  name  of  Hell :  while  conversely.  Hell  is  sometimes  denominated 
Bkuvana  or  Bhavam,  which  is  a  title  of  Parvati. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Parvati  is  at  once  the  Earth,  the  Ark,  and  the 
Infernal  Regions  or  the  Female  Genius  of  the  Infernal  Regions :  and  this 
mixed  character  both  confirms  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  here  advanced, 
and  is  itself  explained  by  it.  The  same  goddess,  who  floats  as  a  ship  on  the 
surface  of  the  deluge,  is  nevertheless  a  personification  of  Hades,  which  was 
believed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Eartii :  and  she  is  likewise 
the  Earth  itself,  the  hollow  interior  of  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
fabulous  Hades.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that,  the  characters  of  the  Ark  and 
the  Earth  being  inseparably  blended  together  in  the  person  of  one  goddess, 
what  the  interior  of  the  one  was  deemed,  the  interior  of  the  other  was  also 
deemed;  But  Hades  was  placed  in  the  central  cavity  of  the  Eartlu  There- 
fore Hades  was  likewise  placed  in  the  hollow  interior  of  the  Ark.  Hence 
the  entrance  into  tlie  Ark  was  considered  as  a  descent  into  hell,  and  the  Ark 
itself  was  viewed  iii  the  light  of  a  coffin.  Hence  also  the  great  &ther  was 
indifferently  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  floating  ark,  to  have  died,  to 
have  vanbbed,  and  to  have  descended  into  Hades.  This  varied  phraseology, 
which  necessarily  arose  from  die  singular  speculations  of  the  pagan  hiero^ 
pbknts,  was  employed  to  denote  one  and  the  same  circumstance :  and,  if 
that  circumstance  were  not  already  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
infernal  consort,  whom  the  Hindoos  assign  to  Parvati  in  her  character  of 
Plitada,  might  be  adduced  as  indisputably  determining  it*  Yama  is  allowed 
to  t>e  no  more  than  a  form  or  modiflcatioa  both  ai  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and 
Siva :  and  he  is  likewise  the  same  as  Menu,  in  his  character  of  Dberma- 
rajah  or  king  of  juitiea,  and  of  Sradda^eva  ior  god.  of  obsequies.  The 
consort  dierefore  of  Parvati  or  Patala  is  that  primeval  character,  who  was 
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preserved  id  an  Ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  who  was  coottdered  as  a 
reappearance  of  a  yet  more  ancient  personage.' 

Parvati,  as  Patala,  is  evidently  the  same  as  ttie  infernal  Venus,  or  Isis,  or 
Diana,  or  Ceres,  or  Proserpine ;  for  all  these  goddesses  were  but  one  mj- 
ihological  being.  Accordingly,  if  we  examine  their  fabulous  historiet»  we 
shall  find  each  of  them  connected  either  with  a  ship,  or  with  a  dove,  or  with 
both ;  precisely  as  the  ship  and  the  dove  were  two  fonns  of  Parvati. 

VI.  Since  Parvati  is  the  same  as  Ila,  whose  mystic  circle  at  once  re- 
presented the  World  and  the  Ark,  and  whose  consort  bore  the  name  of 
Isa  or  Esa  no  less  than  that  of  Menu  or  Siva,  we  may  probably  ascertain 
from  the  varied  legend  of  this  goddess  the  real  etymology  of  the  word 
Elysium. 

When  I  consider  the  dose  affinity,  in  many  instances '  even  the  verbal 
affinity,  of  the  superstitions  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Hindostan,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe,  that  Elysium,  or  the  arkite  Paradise,  was  so  cailedi  as 
being  the  Ila  of  the  god  Esa,  contractedly  expressed  11^ Esa  or  El- Isa. 

To  the  same  origin,  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  trace  the  Gothic  appella- 
tion of  Inferum.  That  the  Goths  or  Scythians  migrated  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus  and  brought  with  them  into  Europe  the  religion 'X)f  their 
fathers,  may  be  established  both  by  the  evidence  of  history,  and  by  their 
curious  theological  system  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Edda.  Now  the 
Inferum  of  the  Goths  bears  so  dose  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  I  have  been  last  considering,  that  their  common  origina- 
tion  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  reasonably  doubted  of.  But  the  Goths 
called  their  Inferum  Hda,  whence  is  plainly  derived  the  English  word  Hell: 
and  their  brethren  of  Cashgar  have  ever  had  a  ship-goddess  of  Hades  or 
Patala,  whom  they  denominate  Ila,  pronouncing  the  title  Ela  or  with  the 
aspirate  Hda.  Such  being  the  case,  we  need  hardly  scruple  to  identify  the 
Gothic  Hda,  and  the  Hindoo  or  Hindoo-Scythic  Ila.  It  may  be  observed^ 
tha^  although  in  our  modem  usage  of  th^  word  HtU,  we  have  restricted  the 

■  Moor's  Hind.  Piuitli.  p«  11S»  14S,  151, 99%  305, 405.    Anat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  858.  voU 
ix*p.SSl. 
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term  altogether  to  Tartarus  or  the  place  of  punishmeoty  it  was  formerly  of  ®"^''  ■"• 
by  no  means  so  limited  a  signification.  The  sense,  which  it  conveyedy  and 
which  it  still  conveys  in  tlie  Creed,  is  that  of  the  invisible  world  of  departed 
spirits,  whether  good  or  bad.  As  such,  it  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
Hades  of  Paganism,  which  was  divided  into  Elysium  or  Paradise,  and  Tar- 
tarus or  Gehenna. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Respecting  the  connection  of  Paradise  and  the  Ark  mth 

the  symbolical  Moon. 


XT  may  be  remembered,  that  the  great  river  of  Meru,  which  afterwards 
branches  out  into  four  streams  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  is 
said  to  pass  through  the  circle  of  the  Moon/  What  idea  was  meant  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  fiction,  is  not  at  first  sight  perfectly  dear :  yet  we  must 
not  too  hastily  ascribe  it  to  the  mere  unrestrained  licentiousness  of  a  wildly 
extravagant  imagination.  Would  we  learn  the  real  purport  of  the  fable,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  notions  which  the  old  mythologists  entertained  re- 
specting the  Moon ;  notions,  which  originated  from  the  astronomical  re- 
veries that  so  largely  tinctured  their  curiously  systematic  superstition. 

I.  The  Hindoos,  as  we  have  seen,  place  the  spirits  of  the  departed  Pitris 
or  patriarchs  in  the  sacred  isles  of  the  west :  and  some  of  the  classical  my- 
thologists, in  a  similar  manner,  describe  their  Elysium  as  being  situated  in 
the  fortunate  islands  or  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.  These  islands,  as  we  have  likewise  seen,  were 
esteemed  Tliebae  or  Arghas  or  Arks :  and,  in  strict  consonance  with  the 

'  See  above  book  ii.  c.  2.^1.1. 
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mixed  principles  of  gentile  theology,  they  jointly  represented  Paradise  and  ^^^^  ^' 
the  Ark,  because  the  Ark  rested  on  mount  Ararat  which  geographically 
coincided  with  the  primeval  scite  of  Paradise.  The  same  notions,  as  we 
have  further  pointed  out,  prevailed  in  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  Celts  : 
and  their  perfect  correspondence  with  those  of  Hindoo  and  classical  my- 
thology clearly  proves,  that  they  are  to  be  traced  to  a  common  source. 
Now  the  Hindoos  not  only  place  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  sacred 
western  islands,  but  they  also  teach  that  the  Moon  is  their  residence.'  And 
again,  they  not  only  describe  Siva  as  dwelling  in  their  Paradise  on  the 
summit  of  Meru,  but  they  likewise  feign  that  the  Moon  is  his  peculiar  abode.^ 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  in  their  theology.  Paradise  is  placed,  with  mystical 
indifference,  on  the  top  of  Meru,  in  the  sacred  isles  of  the  west,  and  in  the 
circle  of  the  Moon.  Just  the  same  speculations  prevailed  in  other  pagan 
countries.  Lucian  tells  us,  that  some  placed  Elysium  in  the  Moon.' 
Psellus,  commenting  on  the  old  Chald^  oracles,  teaches  us,  that  the 
abode  of  souls  after  death  was  a  region  above  the  Moon  resplendent  with 
marvellous  light,  while  all  beneath  that  planet  is  gloom  and  darkness.^  And 
Macrobius  describes  it  as  being  an  essential  part  of  the  mysticizing  philo* 
sophy  of  the  Platonists,  to  consider  the  Moon,  as  the  confines  of  life  and 
death,  and  as  the  abode  of  human  souls  :  and  he  adds,  that,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  (which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  most 
closely  connected  with  the  pagan  theory  of  a  succession  of  similar  worldsO> 
those  souls  passed  from  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  when  they  were  bom  in 
fleshly  bodies,  and  returned  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  when  they  were 
delivered  from  their  carnal  prisons.^  Much  the  same  fiuitastic  system  is 
exhibited  by  Porphyry  :  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  Moon  was  to  be  esteemed 
the  president  of  generation,  because  the  souls  of  men  were  bom  from  it ; 
and  that  there  was  a  constant  migration  of  those  souls,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, through  the  two  astronomical  gatesj 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  267.  Moor's  Hiud.  Panth.  p.  93. 

*  Moor*s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  39.  '  Lucian.  Oper.  toI.  ii.  p.  4S3. 
^  Pftell.  Schol.  in  Orac,  Chald.  p.  52—55. 

'  Vide  supra,  book  i.  c  1.  |  I.  6.  c.  2.  ^  I. 

*  Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c  1 1.  '  Porph.  de  aut.  ojmpb.  pf  f6l— 2£5. 
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BMx  tt.  From  llie  ps|gBn>>  dnrong^  the  mediom  of  some  of  the  early  geniiUslfig 
heresieB,  a  nmilar  opinkm  was  strangely  adopted  into  the  Christian  churdi : 
and  Paradise,  wholly  removed  from  the  grosser  atmo6phei*e  of  the  EiMh, 
wto  transferred  to  the  purer  orb  of  the  Moon/  Tlus  notion  prevailed  among 
various  writers  of  the  Romish  school ;  and  has  aptly  served  as  a  founda- 
tion for  sundry  maryellous  l^ends.  Thus  we  have  been  tdd  (a  fable  paK 
pabiy  drawn  from  the  oriental  bdief,  *  that  mount  Cailasa  and  the  floating 
Paradise  of  Vaicontba  were  alone  unaffected  by  the  deluge) :  we  have  been 
told;  that  the  sacred  garden  was  separated  from  our  haUtable  world,  and 
elevated  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon ;  by  which  expedient  it  was  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  Noah's  flood.  Thus  also  we  have  been  edified  with  a  won- 
derful tale  respecting  a  stupendous  voyage  of  St  Brandon,  and  another  trf*  a 
no  less*  surprizing  expedition  performed  by  Ninias.  The  saint,  it  appears, 
once  sailed  in  a  ship  from  Ireland  to  the  Moon,  by  which  feat  he  ascertained 
tiie  real  situation  of  Paradise.  On  Ms  way  thither  he  met  with  Judas,  who 
experienced  a  regular  hebdomadal  remission  of  his  pains  from  every  Saturday 
to  every  Sunday  evening :  and  he  also  landed  upon  a  lai^  fish,  which  fais 
crew  mistook  for  an  island,  until  a  fre,  which  was  unluckily  kindled  on 
ibe  back  of  the  animal,  convinced  them  of  their  mistake.  A  voyage  of  a 
similar  description  was  undertaken  by  another  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Niims.  Tins  great  navigator,  sailing  beyond  Thulfe,  advanced  so  fiir  north, 
that  at  lengtfi  he  came  to  the  Moon,  which  seemed  a  resplendent  Earth : 
and  here  he  beheld  many  strange  siglrts,  which  may  claim  at  least  an  equd 
degree  of  credibility  with  the  discoveries  accomplished  fay  St.  Brandon.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  these  wild  fictions  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  old  ittythology  of  Paganism ;  which  always  blended  together  Para- 
dise and  the  Ark,  which  never  lost  sight  of  the  diluvian  voyage  of  Noah, 
and  winch  so  pertinaciously  preserved  the  memory  of  the  northern  mountains 
of  Ararat  (strictly  northern  to  the  early  colonists  of  Shinar)  that  they  were 
sometimes  even  confounded  with  the  north-pole  itself. 

'  See  Tarious  authorities  iu  Clasen.  Theol.  Gentil.  par.  ii.  c.  11.  p.  d€0.    See  also  Calmet^s 
Diet.  Tox  Paradise. 
*  Purchat.  Pilgria.  b.  i.  c* 3.  p.  IS; 
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As  the  notion  of  Paradise  being  situated  in  the  Moon  was  thus  borrowed  ^^'^  '^* 
by  die  monkish  framers  of  ecdesiastical  romance,  so  we  may  likewise  ob* 
serve,  that  heroic  romance  has  been  equally  enriched  by  the  adoption  of  it 
When  Ariosto  sends  Astolpho  in  quest  of  the  lost  intellect  of  Orlando,  that 
hero,  mounted  on  fab  Hippogriff,.  the  Garuda  of  lodo-Scytiiic  mythology, 
flies  to  the  Moon  from  a  lofty  mountain  at  the  source  of  the  Nile :  and  in 
that  planet,  where  all  things  are  infidlibly  to  be  found  that  have  been  lost  on 
Earth,  he  discovers  the  blissful  re^ns  of  Paradise.' 

II.  Thus  extensively  has  the  fable  been  received,  that  Paradise,  or  Ely- 
sium, or  the  residence  of  the  deceased  patriarchs,  though  sometimes  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  sometimes  fixed  to  a  sacred  island  dip- 
ped by  the  fieir  distant  western  ocean,  sometimes  set  afloat  on  the  surfitce  of 
the  deluge,  and  sometimes  concealed  within  the  central  cavity  of  the  Eartii, 
was  yet  situated  in  the  circle  of  the  Moon.  We  have  now  to  account  for 
the  ori^n  and  import  of  such  an  apparently  extravagant  fiction :  and  the 
mode,  in  which  alone  this  can  be  done,  will  fiimish  an  additional  proof  of 
the  connection,  which  was  ever  believed  to  subsist,  and  which  in  fact  really 
Hd  subsist,  between  the  garden  of  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat 

The  self-same  opinion,  which  placed  Elysium  in  an  island,  or  which 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Vaicontha  as  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
deluge,  was  likewise  the  cause  of  its  being  translated  to  the  Moon.  That 
planet,  from  the  boat-like  form  of  a  crescent  which  it  periodically  assumes, 
was  made  the  astronomical  symbol  of  the  Ark  :  while  the  mystic  consort  or 
god  of  the  Ark  was  sometimes  venerated  in  the  orb  of  the  Sun,  and  some- 
times worshipped  as  Lunus  or  Chandra ;  a  character,  which  rdates  to  his 
being  the  masculine  genius  or  husband  of  the  Moon,  considered  as  the 
sidereal  hieroglyphic  of  the  diluvian  Ship  or  the  ship  Argha.  This  curious 
speculation  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  of  ancient  mylhdbgy :  and, 
as  its  actual  existence  admits  of  a  very  easy  proof,  so  it  serves  to  explam 
various  matters,  wluch  otherwise  are  utterly  unintelligible. 

That  sucli  a  speculation  really  existed,  may  be  shewn  in  a  ittmner  which 
cannot  easily  be  controverted* 


"  Orknd.  Far.  Cant,  xxxiv. 
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9toK  II,  In  the  theology  of  ^e  Hindoos,  the  goddess  Panrati,  whose  Ghaneter 
^  xnelts  into  those  of  Lacshnu  and  Saraswati,  as  that  of  her  consort  Siva  docs 
into  the  characters  of  Visiinou  and  Brahma,  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  Eartfi 
and  the  ship  Argha  which  floated  on  the  surfieuie  of  Xbe  deluge.  Yet  the 
triplicated  great  mother  of  the  Hindoo  superstition,  whiether  adored  as  Par- 
vati  or  Lacshmi  or  Saraswati,  is  positively  declared  to  be  also  the  Moon. 
Hence  the  Moon,  in  some  sense  or  another  (astronomically,  as  I  myself  am 
persuaded),  was  identified  first  with  the  ship  Argha,  and  afterwards  by  mystic 
intercommunion  with  the  Earth.  The  ship  Argha  being  thus  identified  with 
the  Moon,  we  find  Siva  the  navigator  of  that  ship^  notwithstanding  he  is 
worshipped  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  yet  esteemed  the  same  as  Lunus  or 
Chandra,  that  is,  the  god  or  male  genius  of  the  Moon  :  and  he  doubtless 
sustained  this  character  as  being  the  deity  of  the  ship,  which  the  Moon 
astronomically  represented.  Hence  he  is  ever  depicted,  bearing  the  crescent 
or  lunar  boat  on  his  forehead,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  trident  which  is 
composed  of  a  lunette  with  a  spike  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  centre  of 
it*  This  last  hieroglyphic,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove  at  large,  shadows  out 
the  ship  Argha  under  its  sidereal  form  of  a  crescent  with  Siva  standing  in 
the  midst  of  it  and  supplying  the  place  of  a  mast.' 

The  same  notions  prevailed  in  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  which  in- 
deed is  palpably  no  other  than  that  of  the  Hindoosl  The  identity  of  Par- 
vati  and  Isis  is  established  both  by  name  and  character :  for  one  of  the  titles 
of  Parvati  is  Isi;  while  the  two  kindred'  goddesses  are  alike  symbolized  by 
a  cow,  and  are  alike  declared  to  be  at  once  the  Moon,  the  Earth,  and  a 
Ship  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  That  ship  was  the  ship  of  Osiris 
or  Iswara :  and,  as  it  was  deemed  a  navicular  Moon,  the  sacred  heifer 
Theba,  which  represented  it,  bore  a  lunette  impressed  upon  her  side,  and 
had  her  horns  studiously  polished  that  they  might  exhibit  the  exact  figuxie 
of  a  boat-like  crescent.  Such  being  the  case,  Osiris  is  sometimes  said 
literally  to  have  entered  irito  an  ark,  sometimes  into  the  ship  called  Baris  and 
ArgOy  sometimes  into  the  Moon,  and  sometimes  (as  we  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus)  into  a  wooden  heifer  or  ark  mystically  constructed  in  the  shape  of 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Panth,  p.  ?2,  111,  405.    Asiat.  R«s.  ▼oK  ri.  p.  S^$. 
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R  COW.  The  ark|  the  ship,  the  Moon,  and  the  heifer,  therefore  mean  one  ^^"^^  '^* 
and  the  same  thing ;  because  the  god  is  indifferently  feigned  to  have  been 
inclosed  in  each  of  them.  If  however  there  might  yet  be  any  doubt  on  the 
subject,  Plutarch  has  effectually  removed  it  by  the  explanation  which  be 
gives  us  of  thb  mystical  jargon.  The  Moon,  he  observes,  into  which  Osiris 
entered,  was  in  reality  an  ark  shaped  like  a  lunette ;  shaped,  that  is  to  say, 
like  the  horns  of  a  cow.  Hence  it  appears,  from  the  united  testimony  of 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  that  the  ark  of  the  deity  was  sometimes  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cow  whose  horns  represented  the  lunar  crescent  and  whose 
side  exhibited  the  same  crescent  artificially  impressed  upon  it,  and  some- 
times simply  in  tlie  form  of  a  lunette  or  a  life-boat  or  a  pair  of  bovine 
horns.'  It  is  manifest  therefore,  since  Isis  was  symbolized  by  the  heifer 
Theba.  since  she  was  astronomically  venerated  as  the  Moon,  since  the  hei- 
fer and  the  Moon  both  represented  the  ark  in  which  Osiris  was  set  afloat, 
and  since  the  word  Theba  literally  and  properly  signifies  an  ark :  it  is  mam- 
fest,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  sidereally  represented  by  die  Moon.  As  the 
character  of  Isis  thus  minutely  coincides  with  that  of  Parvati  or  Isi,  so  the 
character  of  Osiris  no  less  minutely  corresponds  with  that  of  Siva  or  Iswara. 
Each  is  the  navigator  of  the  ship  called  ^rgo  or  Argha:  each  is  astronomi- 
cally venerated  as  the  Sun  :  yet  each  is  likewise  worshipped  as  the  god  Lu- 
nus,  or  the  masculine  deity  that  presides  over  the  Moon.  f^ 

A  similar  idea  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome.*  The  triple  character  of  Diana,  who  is  the  Moon  in  heaven,  Diana 
on  earth,  and  Hecat^  or  Proserpine  in  Hades,  is  well  known  to  every 
school-boy :  |[)ut  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  the  very  same  triple  cha- 
racter is  equally  sustained  by  the  Devi  or  Isi  of  Hindostan.*  Isi  therefore 
must  undoubtedly  be  identified  with  Diana,  no  less  than  with  the  Isis  of 
Egypt  How  thb  triple  character  originated,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the 
preceding  disquisition.  On  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  great  mother  is  the 
Ark :  hence  we  And  Diana  represented  as  a  maritime  goddess  who  presided 
over  navigation ;  hence  also  we  meet  with  a  l^nd  of  her  being  bom  in  a 

'  Pint,  de  Itid.  p.  S66,  36S.    Diod.  BiU.  lib.  i.  p.  76.    See  Plate  III.  Fig.  1. 
*  Moor^s Hind.  Paath.  p.  1S6.    Asiat.  Rca.  vol.xi.  p.  110,  111,  lis. 
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MMX  n.  floatiiig  island,  to  which  her  mythological  parent  had  been  compelled  to  flee 
in  order  to  escape  the  rage  of  Python  or  Typhon  or  the  deluge,  tn  heaf«n 
she  is  the  Moon:  because  the  Moon  or  crescent  was  the  astronomiod 
symbol  of  the  Ark.  In  Hades  she  is  Hecat^ :  because  the  central  cavity  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  dark  interior  of  the  Noetic  ship,  were  by  mystic  mter* 
communion  alike  esteemed  the  Inferum  of  pagan  mythology. 

The  same  idea  prevails,  with  equal  uniformity ;  in  the  old  Druidical  su^ 
perstition.  Ceridwen  or  Sidi,  the  Ceres  of  the  classical  writers  and  the  Stta 
of  Hindostan,  was  venerated  as  the  Moon,  was  esteemed  the  same  as  the 
circle  of  the  World,  and  was  symbolized  by  a  cow.  Yet  her  hieroglyphic 
was  a  sacred  boat,  represented  by  the  lunar  crescent :  and  she  is  descriiied 
as  being  the  ship,  which  was  formed  by  Menwyd  the  sovereign  of  the  world 
at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  and  which  bore  him  in  safety  through  the  dale  of 
the  grievous  waters.'  Menwyd  is  plainly  the  Menu-Satyavrata  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  Ceridwen  is  certainly  the  same  character  as  Parvati  in  the 
ferm  of  the  ship  Argha :  but  the  arkite  goddess  of  the  Britons,  like  the  great 
mother  of  Hindostan,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  is  also  astronomically  die  Moon 
and  mystically  the  Earth. 

III.  The  circumstance  of  the  Moon  being  thus  made  the  sidereal  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  mother,  under  which  character  the  ancient  mythologists 
venerated  conjointly  the  Earth  and  the  Ark,  will  serve  to  explain  some 
matters  not  otherwise  intelligible :  and  these  matters  themsdves,  when  thus 
explained,  will  all  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  Gentiles  did  not 
worship  the  Moon  simply,  but  the  Moon  considered  as  the  astronomical 
lueroglyphic  of  the  Magna  Mater. 

A  notion  very  generally  prevailed,  that  the  chief  goddess,  firom  whose 
fruitful  womb  all  the  hero-gods  were  produced,  was  herself  bom  from  the 
ocean.  Such  was  the  origin  ascribed  to  Venus,  whom  the  Syrians  Uience 
depicted  as  a  mermaid :  such  also  was  the  origin  ascribed  to  the  Incyan 
Lacshmi,  who  is  allowed  to  be  essentially  the  same  character  as  Parvati  or 
Argha.^    Both  these  goddesses  are  astronomically  the  Moon^    Hence  tke 

•  Davies't  Mylhol  of  Brit.  Druidi.  p.  270,  256^  2SS,  176. 

*  Atiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  340.    Moor's  Hind.  Ftatb.  p.  10,  2ft  132,  136;  157$  li3. 
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Moon  is  also  said,  sometimes  to  tiave  been  born  from  the  sea,  and  some-  ^"^'^*  >^' 
times  to  have  emerged  from  the  deluge.'  Hence  likewise  the  Egyptians  re- 
presented both  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  by  which  they  meant  the  arkitc 
patriarch  and  his  ship,  sailing  in  boats  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.*  And 
hence  the  lunar  goddess  was  depicted  by  the  Hindoos,  bearing  a  crescent  on 
her  forehead,  and  seated  on  the  aquatic  lotos  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  ship 
Argha.' 

The  cow  being  a  form  or  type  of  the  great  mother,  we  find  also  the  very 
same  legends  respecting  this  mystic  animal.  We  are  taught  by  the  Hindoo 
theologists,  that  tlie  cow,  which  represented  each  of  their  three  principal 
cognate  goddesses  or  rather  the  one  Devi  conspicuous  in  three  forms^ 
was  produced  from  the  ocean :  yet  they  sometimes  likewise  make  her  the 
child  of  the  Sun,  because  the  Sun  was  the  astronomical  representative  of  the 
great  father ;  just  as  they  inform  us,  that  the  sea-bom  Moon,  which  being 
both  Lunus  and  Luna  is  an  hermaphrodite,  ought  to  be  deemed  at  once  the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  child,  of  the  solar  divinity.^  So  likewise  the 
Egyptians  indifferently  set  Osiris  afloat  in  a  wooden  cow  and  in  an  ark 
shaped  like  a  lunette :  and  the  old  Druids  had  a  legend^  that  their  sacred 
cow  was  tossed  about,  or  (as  they  mystically  expressed  it)  was  boiled,  by 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  ;  and  that,  where  her  troubles  were  accomplished, 
there  their  chief  god,  who  had  been  preserved  in  an  ark,  at  length  found  rest.' 

The  great  mother  however  is  the  Earth,  as  well  as  the  Ark.  Hence  there 
was  an  idea,  that  the  Moon  is  another  Earth,  the  abode  of  departed  spirits : 
and  hence  both  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  bore  the  common  appellation  of 
Olympia  or  Olympias^  by  which  was  meant  that  each  was  an  Uapu  or 
Meru.* 

So  again,  the  Hindoo  Magna  Mater,  under  the  names  of  Lacshmi  and 
Saroiwati^  while  she  is  on  the  one  hand  described  as  Narayani  or  the 
goddess  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  b  said  on  the  other  hand  to 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Pmnth.  p.  183.     Mmurice't  Hist,  of  Hind,  roh  i.  p.  585. 

*  Afiat.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  p.  ^35.  *  Porph.  de  aot.  Dymph.  p.  256. 
^  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  139,  138,  Ul,  292. 

'  Davies't  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druidt.  p.  177* 

*  Macrob.  in  Somii.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  11.    Euteb.  Cbron.  p.  45.    Plut.  in  rit.  Hies. 
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BOOK  II.  be  the  mother  of  the  World  and  to  have  produced  all  the  elements  withiti 
her  womb :  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Syrian  fish-goddess  Atargatis  b 
represented  as  being  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  hero-gods ;  and  the 
Egyptian  Isis  is  feigned  to  comprehend  within  herself  the  first  rudiments  of 
all  tilings/  Precisely  the  same  character  is  ascribed  to  the  Moon :  for,  in 
the  theology  both  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians,  that  planet  is  esteemed 
the  hermaphroditic  mother  of  the  World.*  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  such 
sentiments  can  only  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  Moon,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  being  the  symbol  or  representative  of  something  which 
really  corresponds  with  them :  and,  what  that  something  is,  may  be  learned 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Moon  being  astronomically  identified  witli  that 
great  goddess  of  Paganism,  who  is  said  to  have  been  produced  firom  the 
ocean  and  to  have  floated  on  its  surface  in  the  form  of  a  ship  during  the  pre- 
valence  of  the  general  deluge. 

IV.  From  the  preceding  observations  we  may  learn,  why  so  many  lofty 
mountains  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were  reputed  to'  be  mountains  of 
the  Moon,  and  were  even  specifically  designated  by  the  name  of  that  planet 
Each  of  these,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  real  Ararat,  was  a  local  trans- 
cript of  the  Paradisiaco-diluvian  mountain :  each  was  what  the  Hindoos 
.  would  call  a  Meru^  or  an  Ida-foratta^  or  an  Ilapu  ;  and  the  Greeks,  an 
Ida  or  an  Olympus :  each  was  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  comme- 
morative Mysteries  of  the  Cabiric  gods :  and  each,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  celebration  of  those  Mysteries  and  partly  through  the  common  vanity  of 
national  appropriation,  came  in  time  to  be  actually  considered  as  the  proper 
scite  of  Paradise  and  as  the  true  ^lace  of  the  Ark*s  appulse  after  the  flood. 
We  may  commence  with  Ararat  itself;  and  fi-om  it,  as  from  a  centre,  extend 
our  inquiries  into  other  regions.' 

1.  In  the  dialect  of  the  ancient  Scythians  who  colonized  both  Armenia 
and  Cashgar,  the  word  Ararat  or  Ar-Art  denotes,  we  are  told,  the  maun^ 
tain  of  the  Ship :  and  the  name  was  clearly  bestowed  upon  the  peak  thus 

■  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  74,  134,  132,  136,  137.  127.     Simp,  in  Aristot.  de  Au»c.  Phy». 
lib.  iv.  p.  150.     Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  3^4. 

'^  Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  367.     Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  22, 132,  136,  137. 

»  Sec  Plate  III.     Fig.  2.  ^ 
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designated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Ark  having  grounded  upon  its  chip.it. 
summit.'  But  thb  mountain  of  the  Ship  was  known  to  the  Armenians  by 
other  appellations  also:  they  called  it  sometimes  Baris^  sometimes  Luban^  and 
sometimes  Lubar.^  The  first  of  these  terms  ^^^as  the  very  name,  by  which 
the  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  once  occupied  by  the  Scythian  Shepherds, 
designated  the  Argoan  ship  of  Osiris  or  Charon.  Now  the  Baris,  as  we 
l^am  from  Plutarch,  was  represented  by  a  boat  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
lunette;  whence,  he  tells  us,  the  inclosure  of  Osiris  within  tlie  ark  was 
sometimes  called  his  entering  into  tlie  Moon.  Just  the  same  idea  may  be 
traced  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  where  the  Ark  really  grounded. 
Luban  or  Laban^  which  is  another  of  the  names  of  Ararat,  signifies  the 
Moon.^  Mount  Luban  therefore  is  the  mountain  of  the  Moon :  but  by  this 
Moon  the  Scuths  meant  the  planet  no  further  than  symbolically ;  for  the 
mountain  of  the  Moon  was  likewise  the  mountain  of  the  Ship;  and,  the 
Moon  being  thus  made  the  astronomical  hieroglyphic  of  the  Ship,  the  word 
Leaban  or  Leabam^  which  properly  denotes  the  Moon^  came  also,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Armenian  Scuths,  to  denote  a  ship.^  Sometimes,  instead  of 
Luban,  they  called  the  hill  Lubar.  This  appellation  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired among  them  the  sense  of  the  place  of  egress.  Such  a  sense  perfectly 
accords  with  the  history  of  the  mountain :  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  has  only  been  superadded  from  circumstances,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
proper  and  genuine  import  of  the  word.  As  the  hill  bore  also  the  two  names 
of  Luban  and  BariSy  it  seeujs  to  me  the  most  probable,  that  Lubar  is  a  title 
made  up  of  those  two  names  contractedly  united  together  in  composition. 
From  Ararat  the  idea  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  region,  where 
that  hill  is  situated.  The  word  Armenia  seems  to  be  tlie  compound  appella- 
tion Ar-Men^Aia.  But  Mena  or  Minni^  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  scriptural 
writers,  signifies  the  Moon :  and  Ar  denotes  a  mountain.  Hence  Armenia 
or  Ar-MefhAia  will  be  equivalent  to  the  land  of  the  mountain  of  the  Moon. 

'  Vallancey's  Vind.  of  anc.  hist,  of  Ircl.  prcf.  p.  xxxvii. 

*  Epiph.  adv.  Hxr.  lib.  i.  p.  5,  6.     Euseb.  Prxp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c  11,  12.     Ccdrcii. 
Hist.  Compend.  p.  11,  12.     Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  §6. 
'  Lub&M  or  Laban  is  the  Chaldcc  or  Hebrew  Labana. 
^  Vallancey's  Ctsay  on  British  isles,  p.  33. 
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sooK  II.  '  2.  A3  Ararat  was  thus  esteemed  a  lunar  peak,  so  we  find  a  simflar  notioo 
entertained  respecting  numerous  local  copies  of  Ararat  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  is  the  Meru  of  Indian  theology :  and 
accordingly,  like  Ararat,  it  is  venerated  as  a  lunar  mountain.  In  mythologic 
poetry,  the  sacred  river  of  Paradise,  which  descends  in  a  copious  streand  on 
the  top  of  that  holy  hiil,  is  said  to  fall  from  the  circle  of  the  Moon :  whi}e 
the  favourite  terrestrial  haunt  of  the  ark-preserved  Siva,  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  Cailasa  peak  of  Meru,  bears  the  name  of  Chandrasichara  or  the 
mountain  of  the  Moon^  But,  in  literal  matter  of  fact,  Mem  coincides  with 
the  high  land  of  Cashgar  at  the  head  of  the  Ganges :  and,  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  such  an  arrangement,  that  country,  the  iabied  re^on  of  Paradise 
and  the  Ark,  presents  us  with  two  mountains  of  the  Moon^  which  are  still 
venerated  by  the  natives  under  that  mystic  appellation.* 

S.  There  is  another  mountain  of  the  Moon  at  the  source  of  the  Nile ; 
which  is  much  celebrated  in  the  ancient  geography  both  of  the  west  and  of 
the  east,  and  which  by  the  Hindoos  is  esteemed  a  second  Meru  as  the  Nile 
is  deemed  a  second  Ganges.^  Both  these  sacred  streams  however  were  but 
mytholo^cal  copies  of  the  Euphrates,  that  first  holy  river  of  the  Cuthic 
founders  of  Babel :  and  the  Indian  and  the  African  lunar  Meru  was  each 
but  a  transcript  of  that  original  Armenian  mountain  of  the  Moon,  where  the 
Ark  truly  rested,  and  from  which  the  rivers  of  Paradise  truly  descended. 
It  was  to  the  African  lunar  mountain,  that  Ariosto,  on  the  faith  of  ancient 
pagan  legends,  sent  hb  hero  in  search  of  that  Paradise,  which  at  length  he 
happily  found  in  the  Moon :  but  the  Moon,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Meru,  was  in  reality  that  Moon  or  luniform  Ark,  within  which  Osiris 
was  annually  set  afloat  on  the  water  of  the  Nile. 

4.  The  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt  are  undoubtedly  the  very  same  deities  as 
the  Adonis  and  Venus  of  Phenicia,  and  the  Phenicians  themselves  were  de- 
scended from  a  common  stock  with  the  Indo-Scythic  Shepherd  kings  of  Egypt : 
hence  we  find  a  mountain  of  the  Moon  near  Tyre  no  less  than  at  the  sources 

'  Asiat.  Res.  toI.  i.  p.  24S.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  320.  *  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p»  4S2. 

'  Asiat*  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  56,  dO,  69,  SS,  104. 
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of  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges.  Lebanon,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  word  as  the  Armenian  LubaUi  was  sacred  to  Adonis  and  Venus  or 
like  great  father  and  the  great  mother :  and  the  latter,  who^  agreeably  to  the 
prevalent  mysticbm  of  pagan  theology,  unites  in  her  own  character  the 
Moon,  the  Ark,  and  the  Earth,  was  there  worshipped  under  the  title  of 
Architis ;  a  word  compounded  of  Argha  and  Zr,  and  denoting  the  ship 
Argha.^  Somewhat  higher  up  on  the  same  coast  was  the  city  of  Berytus  or 
Beroe ;  which,  like  the  Armenian  Baris,  took  its  name  from  the  ship  of  the 
covenant.  This  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  its  fabulous  history.  San- 
choniatho  tells  us,  that  the  eight  Cabiri,  who  were  the  builders  of  the  first 
ship  and  whose  whole  history  proves  them  to  be  the  family  of  Noah^  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  Cronus  of  the  dty  Berytus,  where  they  solemnly  con- 
secrated the  relics  of  the  ocean:*  and  Nonnus  celebrates  the  imaginary 
nymph  or  goddess,  from  whom  it  derived  its  appellation,  in  language  which 
at  once  refers  us  to  Paradise  and  the  deluge.'  The  sacred  writers  mention  a 
deity,  who  was  worshipped  in  Palestine  under  the  name  of  Baal-Berith. 
This  lord  of  the  Baris  was  clearly,  I  think,  the  same  as  Adonis,  or  Osiris, 
or  Iswara,  or  Menu :  he  was  the  navigator  of  the  lunar  ship  Baris  or  Argha. 

5.  We  find  another  mountain  of  the  Moon  in  Latium,  for  mount  Albanus  is 
the  same  as  mount  Alban  or  Luban  or  Lebanon :  and  on  the  top  of  this  Latin 
mount  Alban  a  mysterious  ship  was  venerated,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ship  of  Juno/  The  form  of  the  vessel  I  have  little  doubt  Mras  that  of  a 
lunette,  like  the  Baris  of  Osiris ;  because  the  Samian  Juno  was  represented 
standing  in  a  boat,  which  exactly  resembles  a  lunar  crescent  floating  in  the 
water.^  Juno  herself  indeed  was  the  same  character  as  Isis  or  Parvati,  in 
her  varied  capacity  of  the  ship  Argha,  the  Youi,  and  the  sacred  dove. 

6.  As  the  ancient  Britons  venerated  their  goddess  Ceridwen  under  the 
symbol  of  a  iuniform  boat,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  Celtic  brethren  of  the 
neighbouring  continent  were  addicted  to  a  similar  superstition.     Such  being 

'  MacTob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  31. 
*  Sancbon.  apud  Euseb.  Pnep.  ETan.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

'  See  Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  xli.  and  a  Uanslation  of  the  passage  in  my  Dissert,  oa  tha  Cabin, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3 IS. 
^  Dioo.  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  p.  62.  '  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  13. 
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BOOK  u.  ii^^  Q2i^  we  shall  be  prepared  to  expect  a  mountain  of  the  Moon  at  the  head 
of  a  large  river  or  rivers  in  these  western  regions,  no  less  than  in  Annenia, 
Cashgar^  Phenicia,  and  African  Ethiopia :  nor  shall  we,  I  apprehend,  be 
disappointed.  The  four  holy  rivers  of  the  Celtic  Paradise  were  the  Rhin^ 
the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  and  the  Eridanus :  and  all  these  take  their  rise 
from  a  lofty  chain  of  hills,  which  received  their  appellation  from  the 
mysterious  worship  of  the  symbolical  lunar  planet  The  word  illps  or 
Alpin  is  but  a  variation  of  Alban^  which  signifies  the  Moon :  and  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Alpine  mountains  is  called  Jura  or  Ira ;  which  is  a 
name,  both  in  the  Celtic  and  the  Babylonic,  of  precisely  similar  import 

Agreeably  to  these  conjectures  which  are  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
Druidical  mythology,  while  the  Danube  is  styled  Danaw  or  Noas  or  the 
river  of  Noah  from  the  god  Deo-Natuh  or  Dio-Nusus  ;^  Virgil  describes 
the  Po  or  the  Eridanus,  as  descending,  like  the  Ganges  or  the  Styx  or  the 
Nile,  from  the  upper  to  the  netlier  world,  and  as  watering  with  a  copious 
stream  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  blessed.*  That  river  therefore  was  a  river 
of  Paradise :  and,  since  the  chief  Paradisiacal  stream  was  ever  viewed  as 
closely  allied  to  the  deluge,  we  find  the  ship  Argo  or  Argha,  the  ship'  of 
Osiris  and  Iswara,  floating  on  the  waters,  not  only  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Ganges,  but  likewise  of  the  Phasis,  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
^Eridanus;  not  only  on  the  waters  of  those  rivers,  but  likewise  on  the 
mightier  floods  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Ocean  which  surrounds  the  sacred  British  islands.'  By  such  legends 
it  was  simply  meant,  that  the  veneration  of  the  Argha  or  lunar  Ark  pre- 
vailed in  every  country  that  was  washed  by  those  various  holy  streams. 
Agreeably  also  to  the  preceding  conjectures,  we  learn  by  an  arbitrary  coinci- 
dence of  a  very  singular  nature^  that  the  Eridanus  was  the  Ganges  of  tlie 
Italian  Celts.  When  that  river,  like  the  Argo,  was  elevated  to  the  sphere, 
it  was  represented  as  flowing  from  the  foot  of  Orion :  *  just  as  the  Vaish- 

■  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  49.     Valer.  Flacc.  Argon,  lib.  vi.  vcr.  100.     Asiat.  Res,  vol.  iii. 
p.  57,  244,  245,  247- 

*  £ncid.  lib.  Ti.  vcr.  658,  659. 

'  ApoU.  Argon,  passim.  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Argon,  lib.  iv.  vcr.  259*     Orph.  ArgoQ.  passinu 

^  Hyg.  Poet.  Astron.  lib.  iii.  c.  31.  Arat*  Phaen.  p.  47- 
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n<iyas  teach  us,  that  the  Ganges  flows  from  the  foot  of  Vishnou.  The  «"'•«▼• 
Saivas  however  maintam,  that  the  holy  stream  proceeds  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  head  of  Siva:  and  we  may  gather  from  Homer,  that  the  Nile 
was  believed  in  a  similar  manner  to  fall  from  Deva  or  Jupiter.'  Such  coin- 
cidences serve  to  prove,  how  striking  an  pniformity  of  sentiment  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  pagan  world. 

'  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xvii.  ver.  S63.  The  description,  which  the  poet  gives  of  this  river,  proves 
it  to  be  the  Nile.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  the  Eridanus  of  the  sphere  was  by 
some  mythologists  asserted  to  be  the  Nile.  In  this  case,  we  shall  have  just  the  same  double 
account  of  the  poetical  origin  of  that  river,  that  we  have  of  the  Ganges.  In  reality,  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Eridanus,  were  all  sacred  rivers,  and  were  all  viewed  in  the  same  light  by 
the  votaries  of  one  common  superstition.  The  real  Eridanus  of  the  sphere  however  was  neither 
the  Po  nor  the  Nile,  but  the  Euphrates ;  to  the  banks  of  which  we  may  ultimately  trace  all  the 
cognate  systems  of  pagan  theology.  See  Eratosth.  Catast.  Eridanus,  and  Schol.  in  Arat 
Phaen.  p.  48.  This  last  writer  says,  that  the  natives  called  the  Eridanus  Bodincus,  The  name 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Bod  or  Buddha,  who  is  substantially  the  same  as  Vishnou,  and 
whose  foot  was  equally  venerated. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Respecting  the  Holy  White  Island  of  the  West. 


As  I  have  supposed  the  isles  of  the  blessed  to  relate  jointly  to  Paradise, 
mount  Ararat,  and  the  Ark,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  discuss  more  at  large 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  Brahmenical  Swetadwipa;  respecting 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  very  erroneous  opinion  has  been  pretty  exten- 
sively adopted. 

The  sacred  isles  of  the  west,  says  an  eminent  orientalist,  of  which  Sweta^ 
dwipa  or  the  White  Island  is  the  principal  and  the  most  famous,  are  the  holy 
land  of  the  Hindoos.  There  the  fundamental  and  mysterious  transactions 
of  the  history  of  their  religion,  in  its  rise  and  progress,  took  place.  The 
White  Island,  this  holy  land  in  the  west,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their 
religion  and  mythology^  that  they  cannot  be  separated:  and  (f  course  divines 
in  India  are  as  necessarily  acquainted  with  it,  as  distant  Musulmans  are 
with  Arabia.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  favourable  circumstance ;  asin 
the  present  case  the  learned  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  White  Island  be  England,  and  the  sacred  isles  of  the  Hindoos  the 
isles.    4ft er  havifig  maturely  considered  the  subject,  I  think  they  are.* 

'  Asiat*  Res*  vol.  viii.  p.  246« 
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This  opinion  has  been  finally  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilford  in  preference  to  ^"*''  ^* 
hb  former  conjecture,  which  exhibited  Crete  as  the  sacred  White  Island  of 
the  west :  and  the  theory,  which  he  has  inevitably  been  led  to  deduce  from  it^ 
is  not  a  little  extraordinary.  Since  the  Brahmens  declare  that  the  holy 
western  isle  was  the  very  cradle  of  their  theology  and  the  grand  stage  where 
the  creation  and  renovation  of  the  world  were  alike  accomplished,  and  since- 
that  isle  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Wilford  to  be  Britain :  he  is  tlience  com- 
pelled to  suppose,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  testimony  of  history, 
which  brings  knowledge  of  every  kind,  not  from  Europe  into  Asia,  but  from 
Asia  into  Europe ;  he  is  thence  compelled  to  suppose,  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  Britain  was  the  religious  instructor  of  Hindostan. 

I  confess  myself,  except  in  a  very  secondary  manner,  unable  to  adopt  any. 
part  of  this  hypothesis,  and  utterly  unable  to  adopt  the  whole  of  it. 

I.  As  the  White  Island  of  the  west  is  positively  declared  to  have  been 
the  region  whence  the  diluvian  mythology  of  the  Brahmens  was  imported, 
this  single  circumstance  plainly  seems  to  me  to  exclude  both  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  their  dependencies,  on  the  one  band;  and  Crete,  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Naxos,  Samothrace,  t)elo8,  Leucfe,  and  every  sacred  European  or 
African  island,  on  the  other  hand.  For,  since  history  both  sacred  and 
profiuie  exhibits  the  march  of  knowledge  and  colonization  as  being  from 
Alia  into  Europe  and  Africa,  we  cannot,  without  paradoxically  contradict- 
ing the  most  unexceptionable  evidence,  deduce  the  theology  of  Hindostan 
firom  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  western  islands.  And,  if  this  be  im- 
possible, then  is  it  equally  impossible,  that  any  one  of  them  should  be  the 
real  sacred  White  Island  of  the  Brahmens ;  because  that  island  is  unequivo* 
cally  pronounced  to  be  the  cradle  of  their  mythological  system. 

II.  Yet,  as  tlie  very  name  imports,  the  tveslem  holy  island  of  the 
Brahmens  must  of  course  be  sought  for  to  the  west  of  Hindostan ;  otherwise 
it  could  never  have  been  designated  by  such  an  appellation :  where  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  shall  we  find  a  country  which  answers  to  the  description  given 
of  the  White  Island,  if  we  at  once  exclude  all  the  consecrated  isles  of  the 
west? 

I  readily  answer,  that  the  same  important  particulars,  which  shut  out 
Britain  and  every  other  island  of  Europe  or  Africa  fix>m  being  the  Brah" 
Pag.  IdoL  VOL*  X.  '  S  P 
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however  early  it  might  be  corrupted  by^  the  apostates  of  Babel,  was  6rst  chap,  v. 
communicated  to  the  postdiluvians,  as  it .  bad  heretofore  been  to  the  ante- 
diluvians ?  In  fine,  what  was  the  island  and  what  was  the  adjacent  sea, 
which  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  particular  stage  at  once  of  the  primeval 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  a  wonderful  regeneration  of  mankind  by  which 
they  were  again  stationed  on  the  lost  mount  of  Paradise  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  of  course  give  us  the  sacred  White 
Island  and  its  circumambient  sea.  But  that  answer  necessarily  specifies  the 
Paradisiacal  mount  of  Ararat  and  the  diluvian  ocean ;  which,  as  its  waters 
retired,  left  the  holy  hill  in  the  condition  of  an  island.  Therefore  mount 
Ararat  must  clearly  be  tlie  White  Island  of  Brahmenical  theology,  which 
accordingly  is  described  as  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  hero-gods  and  of  the 
deified  Pitris  or  patriarclial  ancestors  of  mankind :  .while  the  sea,  which  sur- 
rounds it,  must  inevitably  be  the  deluge. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  of  the.opinion,  which  is  here  advanced.  Ararat 
is  indeed  the  sacred  White  Island  of  the  west,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  island. 
The  Brahmens  ever  speak  of  the  holy  western  isles  in  the  plural  number : 
and  their  traditions  point  out  with  sufficient  plainness,  what  we  are  to  under* 
stand  by  a  second  consecrated  island ;  and  thus  demonstrate,  that  I  have 
rightly  identified  the  Jirst  with  the  sea-fj^rt  top  of  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat. 
A  White  Island,  or  an  Island  of  the  Moon  (for  the  appellations  are  synony- 
ipous),  is  described  by  them  as  floatmg  in  an  erratic  state,  like  Delos  and 
Chemmis,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  at  length 
become  fixed  or  rooted  immoveably  to  the  earth.  From  this  floating  island, 
as  well  as  from  that  which  is  stationary,  they  deduce  all  the  Mysteries  of 
their  theology.  They  inform  us,  that  it  is  a  navicular  Moon ;  that  it  was 
bom  out  of  the  ocean ;  that  it  once  served  as  a  receptacle  for  all  living 
creatures ;  that  it  sheltered  its  worshippers  from  danger  in  a  mysteriouis 
Paradise ;  tliat  it  is  incapable  of  decay,  being  exempt  from  the  periodical 
destruction  of  each  successive  world  by  the  waters  of  an  universal  deluge ; 
that  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  regeneration  or  renovation  of  every 
mundane  system ;  that  it  b  the  abode  of  tlie  mighty  Isa  who  navigated  the 
flood  in  the  ship  Argha,  of  the  fish-god  Vishnou  or  Crishna  who  reposes  on 
(he  boat-like  folds  of  the  serpent  Sesha,  of  the  god  of  wisdom,  and  of  those 
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BiMm  II.  gevrti  blessed  Rishis  who  once  performed  witliin  it  a  wonderful  penance  and 
who  were  literally  preserved  in  an  ark  with  Menu-Satyavrata ;  that  it  was 
created  or  made  a  short  time  before  the  war  of  the  hero-gods  with  the 
giants ;  and  that  its  female  tutelary  genius  is  the  White  goddess,  who  sailed 
in  the  form  of  a  ship  over  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  who  contained  within 
her  womb  the  Trimurti  or  the  triplicated  great  father.' 

Such  legends  require  not  much  penetration  to  decypher.  So  long  as  the 
flood  remaioi^d  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Ark,  which  in  every  particular 
agrees  with  the  second  holy  island  of  the  Hindoos,  and  which  in  the  Orgies 
was  astronomically  represented  by  a  lunette  or  crescent,  was  the  only  white 
or  lunar  island,  the  sole  floating  Moon :  but,  when  the  summit  of  Ararat 
emerged  from  the  waves  while  the  lower  adjacent  regions  were  still  over* 
flowed,  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  obviously  for  a  season  anotiier  island ; 
and  thus  the  holy  white  islands,  being  ultimately  two  in  number,  are  always 
by  the  Brahmens  mentioned  plurally.  As  the  waters  retired,  the  stationary 
island  of  the  Moon  received  the  floating  island  of  the  Moon,  f^hich  then 
became  immpveably  fixed  to  the  earth :  and  thus  henceforth  the  two  sacred 
islands  were  necessarily  viewed  as  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other/ 

Nor  does  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the  Brahmens  less  decidedly 
conduct  us  to  the  Ark  and  mount  Ararat,  than  the  circumstantial  evidence 
which  has  just  been  considered.  The  White  Islands  are  ever  styled  the 
sacred  isles  of  the  west :  hence,  as  such  phraseology  is  Indian  or  Indo- 
Scythic,  we  must  necessarily  look  for  the  isles  in  question  to  the  west  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Thb,  accordingly,  is  the  precise  relative 
situation  of  the  Armenian  mount  Ararat. 

To  circumstantial  evidence  and  accurate  geographical  arrangement  may 
be  addied  such  proof  as  can  be  drawn  from  correspondence  of  appellation. 
As  the  sacred  western  isle  of  the  Brahmens  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  White 
Island  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon :  so  the  once  insular  peak  of  Ararat, 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  246.  vol.  xi.  p.  21,  35,  43,  44,  47,  69f  88,  90,  91,  9^,  97,  110, 
111,  112,  114,  120. 

*  Agreeably  to  thii  opinion,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Armenian  appellation  Lubam^ 
the  Hindoos  call  the  stationary  White  island  the  mountain  of  the  Moon^  and  the  sea  which  once 
»tin<Siinded  it  the  sea  of  the  mowitain  of  the  Moon*    Asiat.  Ret.  voL  viii.  p.  301. 
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from  its  having  supported  the  floating  lunar  island  of  the  Ark,  was  called     ^^m^^«  ^« 
Luban  or  Laban  or  Alban ;  a  title,  which,  in  the  lan<^uage  of  those  who 
founded  Babel,  jointly  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Moon  and  ot  Whiteness. 

Here  then,  associated  with  a  wonderful  floating  island,  we  have  the  true 
sacred  White  Island  of  the  west,  which  the  Bralimens  rightly  describe  as 
the  cradle  of  their  theology:  for  here,  in  Paradisiacal  innocence,  dwelt 
Menu-Adima;  and  here  was  mystically  bom  again  the  god  Chandra  or 
Lunus  or  the  ark-preserved  Siva  from  the  womb  of  the  ship  Argha,  which  is 
declared  to  have  been  a  form  of  Parvati  who  herself  is  identified  with  the 
lunar  White  goddess. 

III.  As  the  ancestors  of  the  classical  mythologists  emigrated  from  the 
region  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,'  they  still,  after  their  arrival  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  spoke  of  the  holy  western  isles,  when,  from  the  relative  situation  of 
their  new  settlements,  the  phrase  was  no  longer  appropriate :  and,  under 
the  same  impression,  their  descendants,  forgetting  the  true  scite  of  the  happy 
isles,  were  led  at  lengtli  to  place  them  in  the  midst  of  the  great  western 
Atlantic  ocean.  Such  an  error  was  rendered  the  more  easy  from  the 
localizing  humour  of  their  religion.  Of  the  primitive  White  Island,  whence 
originated  the  whole  theological  system  both  of  the  Hindoos  and  of  all  the 
other  Gentiles,  each  literal  sacred  island  was  an  avowed  imitative  transcript 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  various  Greek  islands,  which  I  have  already 
enumerated  :  such  was  the  case  likewise  with  TenerifTe  and  the  Canaries, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  and  lying  not  &r  from  the 
coast  of  the  ancient  Cuthic  Atlantians :  and  such  was  eminently  the  case 
with  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Tzetzes,  were  esteemed 
by  many  the  Elysian  islands  of  the  blessed.^  In  this  secondary  sense  there- 
fore, but  no  further,  they  may  all,  if  we  please,  be  reckoned  the  sacred 
islands  of  the  west.  Hence  we  have  the  l^end  of  a  deluge  attached  to 
Samothrace :  heuce  Delos,  where  the  Moon  was  bom,  was  thought  to  have  - 
once  floated :  hence  Leuc^  was  deemed  the  abode  of  departed  heroes,  and! 
bore  a  name  which  signifies  IVhite :  hence  Crete,  famed  for  its  local  Ida  or 

■  Vide  infra  book  vi.  c.  4.  $  II.  t.  c.  3.^  V,  VI.  1,  2. 
•  Schol.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1200. 


# 
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B09IL II.  Ararati  always  had  the  notion  of  whiteness  associated  with  it :  and  hence  a 
well-known  appellation  of  Britain  was  specially  borrowed  from  that  of  the 
real  White  Island,  on  which  the  navicular  Moon  rested  at  the  close  of  its 
long  voyage.* 


% 


'  The  island  Leuci,  ^hich  I  have  mentioned  in  this  catalogue,  is  situated  in  the  Euxine 
In  aspect  it  resembles  a  serpent  or  a  large  fish  floating  on  the  water :  and  it  is  still  the  populaic 
opinion,  that  it  abounds  with  serpents.  Arrian  says,  that  it  was  sometimes  denominated  the 
course  of  Achilles^  that  Thetis  was  fabled  to  have  given  it  to  that  hero,  that  his  ghost  still  in* 
habited  it,  and  that  his  temple  and  statue  both  of  ancient  workmanship  were  to  be  seen  there. 
With  the  hero-god  Achilles  was  worshipped  his  friend  Patroclus.  No  human  being  inhabited 
the  island:  but  certain  aquatic  birds  alone  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Every  morning  they 
repaired  to  the  sea,  wetted  their  wings,  and  sprinkled  the  sacred  edifice :  afterwards,  they  caie^ 
fully  swept  its  pavement  with  their  plumage.  But  this  marvellous  region  was  not  solely 
tenanted  by  the  shades  of  the  two  Grecian  warriors :  it  was  likewise  thought  to  be  the  general 
abode  of  the  souls  of  ancient  heroes.  Arrian.  Perip.  Pont.  £ux.  p.  21.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  vii. 
p.  306.  Paus.  Lacon.  p.  200.  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  Pompon.  Mel.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Fest.  Avien« 
Orb.  Descript.    See  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.  c.  25. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  whence  these  several  wild  notions  have  originated  respecting  th* 
island  Leuc^.  The  peculiarity  of  its  form  rendered  it  an  apt  symbol  of  the  huge  navicular  sea** 
serpent,  on  which  the  great  father  Vishnou  floated  during  the  period  of  the  intermediate  deluge: 
and,  agreeably  to  this  supposition,  we  find  the  Brahmens  declaring,  that  Crishna  dwells  with  the 
snake  Seshain  the  holy  White  island  of  the  west.  During  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries^ 
real  serpents  were  not  unfrequently  introduced ;  the  great  father  himself  was  believed  to  have 
taken  the  figure  of  a  serpent;  and  his  idolatrous  descendants  sometimes  asserted,  that  they 
were  the  children  of  the  serpent :  hence  arose  the  persuasion,  that  Leuc^  abounded  with  those 
reptiles.  Lastly,  the  aquatic  birds,  which  were  feigned  to  minister  in  the  temple^^  were  doub^ 
less  priests;  who  assumed  the  names  of  such  birds,  and  who  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Metamorphosis  disguised  themselves  with  suitable  vizors  that  they  might  resemble 
them.  Of  this  description  were  the  sacred  birds  of  Memnon,  the  black  oracular  doves  that 
were  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  and  the  holy  ravens  of  the  Mithratic  Orgies :  they  weiie 
all  equally  cither  priests  or  priestesses  of  the  great  father  and  mother.  From  a  similar  source 
originated  the  classical  fable,  that  the  swan,  though  it  had  perseveringly  screamed  all  its  lilie- 
time,  yet  sings  melodiously  at  the  point  of  death.  Each  such  musical  swan  was  nut  a  bird,  but 
a  priest  or  priestess,  who  affected  the  name  and  form  of  one  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  great 
father  Zeus  or  Theuth :  and  the  dying  strains,  which  it  uttered,  were  the  funereal  songs  of  the 
Mysteries,  chaunted  sometimes  in  honour  of  Linus  and  sometimes  in  praise  of  the  untimely 
slaughtered  Maneros.  These  ancient  melodies  ore  universally  represented,  as  being  mos| 
sweetly  mehmcholy. 
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In  the  name  of  AlUn^  Albhn^  or  Albamch^  the  two  ideas  of  Whiteness  and  ^"^'*  ^- 
the  Moon  are  equally  expressed :  for  the  Babylonians  and  other  early  post-> 
diluvians  denominated  the  Moon  Labanah  or  Albanah  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  whiteness.  Armenia,  being  peculiarly  the  land  of  the  floating  Moon, 
was  thence  called  Albania  ;  and  the  peak,  where  that  Moon  was  thought  to 
hare  rested,  Luban  or  Laban  or  Alban.  Albany  therefore  denotes  either 
the  wMte  land  or  the  land  of  the  Moon :  and,  as,  in  the  former  signification, 
k  identifies  itself  with  the  White  Island  of  Indian  theology ;  so,  in  the  lat* 
ter^  it  identifies  itself  with  the  same  region  when  denominated  the  lunar 
island.  Into  our  own  country  the  name,  with  the  theological  system  at- 
tached to  it,  was  brought,  I  believe,  by  the  Celts  or  Gomerians  under 
their  Cuthic  leaders  from  the  Armenian  mount  Laban  or  Alban :  for  it  is 
most  idle  to  conjecture,  tliat  it  was  imposed  upon  the  island  in  after  ages 
by  the  Phenicians  on  account  of  its  chalky  cliffs.  The  appellation  in  fact 
IB  perfectly  familiar  in  Celtic  North-Britain,  where  the  Phenicians  n^ver 
came :  we  still  meet  with  lakes  and  rivers  styled  Ltoen  from  the  worship  of 
the  Moon :  and  the  whole  country  was  viewed  by  the  Druids,  as  eminently 
sacred  to  that  mystic  navicular  planet  Nor  was  another  name  of  the  Ar« 
menian  peak  omitted  by  the  first  planters  of  Albion.  The  arkite  mount 
Alban  was  likewise  called  Bans  or  Barit  or  Brit  from  the  sacred  ship  so 
denominated  :  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  holy  white  island  of  Albin  was 
styled  Britain  or  the  land  of  the  ship  Barit,  evidently  from  the  same  myt"> 
lerious  vessel.'  Nor  was  the  country  in  general  only  called  Britain  and 
Albin  :  the  Celtic  Druids,  no  less  than  their  oriental  forefathers,  had  alM 
their  mount  Baris  and  their  river  of  the  Moon,  names  preserved  in  more 
than  one  instance  even  to  the  present  day.  Ros-Bari,  or  inversely  Bari' 
Rosj  denotes,  we  are  told,  in  the  Celtic  the  mountain  or  promontory  of  the 
$h^:  and  Leven  or  Leben  is  equivalent  lo  the  Moon.''  Hence  in  Cleve* 
land,  widely  overlooking  the  sea,  we  have  a  remarkable  conical  hill ;  the 
precise  shape  in  which  the  ancient  pagans  peculiarly  delighted,  from  its 
literal  resemblance  to  the  Armenian  hill  Masis  or  Baris  which  is  still  shewn 

'  Britain  it  Brit-Tan,  like  Hindot-Tan,  Chutis-Tan,  and  other  fimilar  compounds. 
*  Vallancey's  Vindic  p.  100. 
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>i^K  >>*  as  the  mountain  that  received  the  Ark :'  we  have  a  remarkabie  ctmicai 
hilly  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Ras-Bari  or  comiptedly  jRoit- 
berry;  while,  through  the  district  beneath  it,  flows  the  cince  holy  river 
Leven.  Hence  also  in  Scotland  we  have  another  Roseberry  or  Roi'bari, 
and  another  Lcven  as  the  name  both  of  a  sacred  lake  and  of  a  sacred  river/ 
All  these  were  severally  the  mountains  or  lakes  or  rivers  of  the  holy  lunar 
ship :  and,  accordingly,  the  same  localizing  spirit,  which  has  given  us  a 
mount  Baris  in  the  far  western  Albion,  produced  another  mount  Baris  near 
the  eastern  Ecbatana,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  navicular  ood- 
dess  of  that  name  was  duly  worshipped.'  Doubtless  the  Armenian  Baris 
and  Laban  were  the  prototypes  of  all  other  consecrated  places  thus  de- 
nominated. 

IV.  Every  particular,  adduced  even  by  Mr.  Wilford  himself,  tends  to 
establish  the  opinion  here  adopted. 

As  he  states,  that,  in  Asia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  Britain  was 
esteemed  the  land  of  spirits  :  so  he  thinks  it  probable,  that,  in  Britain,  the 
holy  island  was  placed  still  further  to  the  west ;  and  observes,  that  be  sa* 
vages  of  America,  who  it  seems  have  the  same  article  of  belief,  actually  fix 
it  yet  again  more  westerly  as  if  it  were  in  Asia.  He  mentions  ako  a  notion^ 
that  the  White  Island  had  been  brought  into  various  parts  of  Hindostan. 
And  he  cites  a  commentator  on  the  Bhagavata,  as  pronouncing  that  the 
two  White  Islands  are  really  but  one.^ 

The  whole  of  this  perfectly  accords  with  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject- 
In  Egypt  and  Greece,  Britain  was  deemed  the  holy  western  isle ;  because 
the  Indo-Scythic  invaders  of  those  countries  used  the  term  western^  when 
from  their  change  of  situation  it  was  no  longer  proper ;  biit,  in  America^ 
which  was  peopled  from  eastern  Asia,  the  natives  retained  the  idea  that  the 
White  Island  lay  far  to  the  west  without  at  all  departing  from  the  accuracy 
of  t^uth.     The  fable  of  its  being  brought  into  India  relates  to  the  practice 

■  Tournefort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  vol.  iii.  p.  94,  101,  104,  cited  by  Hales. 

*  It  has  often  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  old  Celtic  names  of  rivers  and  mountaiM 
very  generally  remain  throughout  England,  though  its  present  inhabitants  are  Saxons, 

'  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xi.  p.  531. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xi.  p.  88, 100 — 104. 
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of  local  transcriptiony  which  prevailed  so  extensively  throughout  die  pagan  ^^'*  ^- 
world ;  for  every  holy  island  in  every  consecrated  lake  was  deemed  an  express 
image  of  the  true  White  Island^  which  in  this  secondary  sense  was  to  be 
found  in  all  regions  of  the  earth.  And  the  circumstance  of  the  two  White 
Islands  really  constituting  but  one  was  a  literal  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Ark 
became  inseparably  united  to  mount  Ararat;  a  peculiarityi  which  never 
could  have  been  characteristic  of  Britain  and  Ireland* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


On  the  origin  and  import  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  buU^ 

the  lion^  and  the  eagle. 


^tXRBiTRART  points  of  resemblance  afford  the  niost  decisive  proofi  of  the 
common  origin  of  those  speculations,  in  which  they  occur. 

Had  the  idolatry  of  every  pagan  nation  sprung  up  independently  and  un- 
connectedly,  it  could  only  have  resembled  the  idolatry  of  other  nations  in 
matters  which  are  not  arbitrary,  while  it  would  have  exhibited  no  similitude 
in  matters  which  are  purely  arbitrary.  Thus,  if  we  had  found  the  Gentiles 
in  every  part  of  the  world  simply  worshipping  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the 
Stars,  without  entertaining  any  other  ideas  of  them  than  what  would  ob- 
viously result  from  the  knowledge  of  their  physical  properties :  such  a  cir- 
cumstance would  by  no  means  have  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  they 
had  all  derived  this  mode  of  worship  from  a  common  source ;  because,  if 
the  posterity  of  Noah  had  retired  to  their  respective  settlements  previous 
to  the  rise  of  idolatry,  and  if  they  had  all  afterwards  lapsed  into  it  without 
any  mutual  communication,  the  first  objects  of  veneration,  when  they  forsook 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  would  naturally,  in  every  instance,  be  the 
host  of  heaven.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  both  notions  and  sym- 
bols of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  description  attached  to  a  mode  of  superstition 
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ia  itself  mt  arbitniry :  we  may  rest  assured,  that  such  coineideaces  tod  ^^'*  ^'« 
coDibinations  caunot  have  been  accidental,  but  thtt  all  the  theolc^cal  sys« 
terns  which  exhibit  them  must  have  been  derived  from  somfe  primeval  oom- 
mon  original*  Widely  separated  nations,  which  had  had  no  intercourse 
during  the  formation  of  their  several  mythologies,  might  all  have  been  led, 
without  the  least  de^ee  of  mutual  coirespondehce,  to  worship  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon :  but  they  could  not  all  have  stumbled  upon  the  notion,  in  itself 
wholly  arbitrary  and  unnatural,  that  the  god,  whom  they  venerated  aS  the 
Sqn,  once  sailed  over  the  ocean  in  an  ark ;  and  that  the  goddess,  whom 
they  adored  as  the  Moon,  was  most  properly  represented  by  a  ship,  because 
she  once  in  such  a  form  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep.  In  a 
similar  manner,  they  might  all,  without  any  comnnlnication,  have  been  in* 
duced  to  worship  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  a  god  and  goddess :  but  they  ddold 
not  all  have  happened,  in  a  solitary  insulated  state,  to  pitch  upon  precisely 
the  same  sacred  symbob.  If  the  various  systems  of  Paganism  had  origi- 
nated indiipendmthf  of  each  other,  one  nation  would  have  vemerated  th^  Son 
under  one  hieroglyphic ;  another  nation^  under  another ;  and  a  lUrd,  under 
none  at  all :  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a  liiliky 
diance,  -as  should  lead  them  all,  not  merely  to  worship  die  Sun  and  MooOi 
but  to  worship  them  with  exactly  the  same  notions  and  under  exactly  the 
same  hieroglyphics*  This  universal  agreement  in  matters  arbitrary  proves 
a  common  origin.  But  the  theological  systems  of  the  whole  p^gah  world 
could  not  have  had  a  common  origin,  unless  the  first  exemplar  of  idolatry 
was  struck  out  when  all  mankind  were  assembled  together  in  one  place  and 
in  one  community.  The  general  prototype  therefore  of  every  pag^  system 
must  have  been  invented  prevhus  to  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity, 
and  copies  of  it  must  have  been  carried  by  each  tribe  into  the  land  of  its 
own  peculiar  settlement. 

This  train  of  reasoning  will  at  once  compel  us  to  fix  the  origin  of  idolatry 
to  the  age  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  will  account  for  the  singular  resem- 
blance, even  in  the  most  arbitrary  particulars,  which  one  gentile  system  in- 
variably bears  to  another.  I  have  at  present  to  exemplify  such  accordance 
in  the  universally  prevailing  veneration  paid  to  the  bull,  the  Hon^  and  the 
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BOOK  u.    ea^;  and  afterwards  to  trace  the  origin  oi  that  veneratioD^  and  to  asctrttuo 
its  subsequently  acquired  import. 

.  I.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  gentile  worlds  in  which  the  buU  and 
the  cow  were  not  highly  rererenced  and  considered  in  the  light  of  holy  and 
mysterious  symbols.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  attendants  or  vehicles  of  the 
principal  god  and  goddess  :  and  sometimes  they  are  deemed  forms  or  repre* 
sentations  of  the  deities  themselves.  Wherever  we  direct  our  attention,  be 
it  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  still  these  hieroglyi^ics  present  themselves  to 
our  view,  and  that  too  invariably  in  the  same  bearing  and  connection. 

1.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  great  father  Fohi,  whose  whole 'history  proves 
him  to  be  the  scriptural  Noah,  is  said  to  have  had  a  son  named  Skin-Nungh, 
But,  agreeably  to  that  mystic  system  of  genealogiziog  which  prevailed  so 
universally  among  the  Gentiles,  we  may  safely  pronounce  Fohi  and  Shin- 
Nungh  to  be  one  and  the  same  character.  Now  Shin*Nungh  is  feigned  to 
have  had  the  head  of  a  bull.' 

In  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Japan,  this  ancient  personage  is  venerated 
under  the  title  of  the  ox-headed  prince  of  heaven :  and  his  figure  is  here 
again  that  of  a  man,  having  the  horns  of  a  bull,  and  exhibiting  the  lunar 
crescent  impressed  on  various  parts  of  his  body.^  At  Meaco,  in  the  same 
country,  he  appears  in  the  uncompounded  form  of  a  bull ;  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  impelling  the  mysterious  egg  towards  the  shore  of  that 
ocean,  in  which  it  had  previously  floated.' 

The  crescent  impressed  on  the  side  of  this  ox-headed  deity  is  the  very 
device,  which  was  equally  impressed  on  the  side  of  the  £gyptian  bull  Apis. 
That  sacred  animal,  the  living  object  of  national  devotion,  was  studiously 
selected  of  a  black  colour,  the  holy  colour  alike  of  Emphtha  and  Viahnou  : 
and  on  his  side  was  artificially  imprinted  a  white  figure  of  the  lunar  cres- 
cent.^   The  priests  told  Plutarch,  that  it  was  produced  by  a  touch  oi  the 

'  Couplet  Pnef.  ad  Tab.  Chronog.  p.  3. 

^  Ksempfer^s  Hist,  of  Japan,  b.  ▼.  c.  3.  p.  418.  with  the  plate  there  referred  to* 
'  See  the  plij^  in  IVHancarville's  Recherches  sur  Torig.  des  arts.  vol.  i.  p.  £5.  and  in  Mao- 
rice's  Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  yiii.  c.  46. 
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MocNV  which  descended  from  heaven  for  that  special  purpose/  By  tfab  cs4»iTf< 
pneteoded  Moon  we  must  evidendy  understand  a  metal  plate  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  lunette,  which  was  either  applied  hot  to  the  side  of  the  beast,  or 
was  the  vehicle  of  a  caustic.  Such  a  descent  of  the  Moon  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that,  which  bo&  the  ancient.  Brahmens  of  India,  and  their  bre*^ 
thren  the  Druids  of  Britain,  claimed  to  efiect.  The  former,  according  to 
Nonnus,  compared  that  planet  to  an  unyoked  heifer,  doubtless  in  reference 
to  the  horns  of  the  animal ;  and  were  wont  by  their  incantations  to  bring  it 
down  from  heaven :  the  latter,  as  we  may  collect  from  Diodorus,  pretended, 
that  at  times  it  was  so  near  their  island,  that  the  hills  on  its  surfiice  might  be 
clearly  discerned.*  In  both  these  instances,  a  crescent,  or  the  figure  of  a 
bull  whose  horns  resembled  a  crescent,  was  most  probably  exhibited  in  the 
sacred  rites  and  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Moon.  Now,  under  tlie 
form  of  the  bull  Apis  or  Mneuis,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  their  great  gcxl 
Oaiiis ;  esteeming  him  the  living  representative  of  the  deity,  believing  that 
the  soul  of  the  gcxi  tenanted  the'  body  of  the  animal,  and  thence  deeming  the 
bull  the  very  same  as  Osiris  himself.' 

.  The  Osiris  of  Egypt  was  avowedly  the  Bacchus  or  Dionusus  of  Greece : 
hence  in  this  latter  country,  we  find  also  a  notion  prevalent,  that  the  gcxl  of 
moe  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  bulL  Nonnus  styles  him  the  tauric  deity : 
Euripides  introduces  a  chOrus  of  Bacchantes,  inviting  him  to  appear  in  the 
riiape  of  a  bull :  the  Orphic  poet  celebrates  him  as  the  gcxl  with  two  horns, 
havmg  the  head  of  a  bull :  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  women  of  Elis 
were  accustomed  to  invite  him  to  his  temple  on  the  sea-shore,  under  the 
name  of  the  heifer-footed  dwinitjff  the  ilkistriaus  buUj  the  bull  worthy  of 
the  highest  veneration.'^     .  . 

Bacchus  or  Osiris  again  was  the  same  as  Adonis :  hence  Adonis  is  like- 
wise described  by  the  Orphic  poet,  as  having  two  horns,  and  asthus  wearing 
the  semblance  of  a  bull.' 


'  Plat.  Sympos.  lib.  ynu  p.  7181 
^  Noom  DioByi.  Ub.  xxxTi.    Diod.  BibL  Kb.  ii.  p.  ISO. 
*  Plut.  de  hid.  p.  S62,  9C6,  968.    Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p«  96. 

^  Nonsi  Dionys.  lib.  ?.     Eurip.  Bsccb.  fer.  1015.  Orph.  Hymn.  xxix.  Plut.  QumL 
Qmc.p^f99*  *  Orpb.  Hlymw-lT. 
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BMK  II. 


The  character  of  Baccbus  alaOi  aa  we  shall  hereafter  aee  at  large,  eqaaUy 
melts  into  those  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune. .  Accordingly  it  is  aaidi  tfaat^  on 
difierent  oeeasions,  the  form  of  ibi  ball  was  assumed  by  both  those  divinitiea*' 

The  tauric  Jupiter  was  the  parent  of  the  Cretan  Minos ;  who  is  near^ 
allied  to  the  Minotaur  clr  the  bull  Minos,  and  who  is  the  same  character  n 
the  Menes  or  bull  Miennis  of  Egypt  and  as  the  great  fiither  Menu  of  Hia- 
dostan.  Hence  the  bull  of  Meno  is  no  less  celebrated  by  the  Brahmeas, 
tbaoitbe  buU  Menuis  was  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  bull  Minos  by  tiie 
Greeks.  He  'is  deemed  the  personification  of  justice :  because  Menuy  of 
whom  he  is  the  representative,  is  the .  same  person  aa  Noah>  wham  Moies^ 
^nineotly  irtyles  the  Just  man.*' 

The  buU  of  Menu  must  certainly  be  identified. with  the  bull  of  Sita: 
because  Menu,  whether  viewed  as  Adam  or  Noah,  equally  and  ultimately 
resolves  himself  into  the  character  o£  that  deity/  Siva  however  or  Iswam 
is  dearly  the  Osiris  or  Isiris  of  Egypt :  the  buU  therefore,  which  mvariaUy 
attends  upon  Siva^  is  the  same  mystic  animal  as  the  bull  Apis.  AgreeaUy 
to  this  opinion,  we  find  even  to  the  present  day,  that  sacred  bulls  are  duly 
maintained  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jagan-Natb,  who  unites  in 
bis  own  character  the  mystic  Trimurti  of  the  Hindoos :  and  we  may  safely 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  great  blkck  bull  worshipped  in  Tanjore  was 
but  a.  figure  of  the  emblematical  animal  which -die  Egyptians  called  Jpii.^ 
l^va  himself,  under  the  name  of  Ishuirm  or  Mmd^hhurenj  that  is,  tfm 
great  Isburen,  is  said  by  the  Tamuli  of  Tnmquebar  to  have  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  Here  his  mythological  history  immediately  connects  itself  with  tiiat 
of  the  tsuric  Dionusus^  with  whom,  ilo  l^gs  tbaUN  with  Osiris,  he  is  most 
undoubtedly  to  be  identified.  The  Greeks  bad  a  legend  that  Baodms  waa 
bum  from  the  thigh  of  Jupiter:  but  the  moreinteli^nt  am^ng  than  were 


'  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ii.  ver.  S50.  lib.  vi.  ver.  115.  Hesiod.  Scttt.  Hero.  ver.  104.TseU#  in 
loc.  Jupiter ,08  tbe  bull  of  Europa,  is  said  to  be  the  bull  of  the  sphere:  though  some  say,  that 
the  animal  there  depicted  is  the  heifer  lo.  There  is  no  real*  mythological  dificreoeeia  tli^te 
two  opinions ;  for  lo  is  the  cow  Isis  of  Eg>pt,  and  the  bull  Jupiter  is  the  saaialde^y^ci  ik» 
tauric  Osiris.     Nonni  Dionys.  lib^  i..    iimtot^  CatatCi  Taums. 

*  Preface  to  iastit.  of  Menu*  pw  vtii.  Moor'*  UinA«  f  anth.  |i»'29$,'297* 

'  Atiat.  Ret.  vol.  i,  p.  250.  .  ^  BudxaoaD**  Chiist.  Ret.  ia  Am*  p.  149^ 
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fiiUy  awafc^  that  thb  fable  originated  from  a  mere  misprision  of  terms.  <:^^'  ^'* 
Henoe  we  are  told,  that  what  Bacchus  was  really  born  from  was  mount 
Mem  in  India;  and  that  the  special  place  of  his  nativity  was  the  city  Nysa 
or  Nusa,  w^ich  was  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  mountain/ 
Now  this  Maid^Isburen  is,  in  a  similar  manner,  represented  as  having 
bew  bom  at  Nisa*Dabura  near  mount  Meru ;  and  is  described,  as  drinking 
wine,  as  having  the  horns  of  a  bull,  and  as  being  attended  by  eight  gigantic 
demons  named  Pudam^  The  tauric  Ishuren  then  b  clearly  the  same  per- 
sen  as  the  tauric  Bacchus.  But  Ishuren^  is  the  same  god  as  Siva;  who  like 
Bacchius  floated  in  an  ark  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ocean,  whose  favourite  haunt 
is  mount  Meru,  and  who  is  there  consfncuous  in  the  eight  forms  of  the 
eight  regents  of  the  world.  Ishurea  or  Siva  however  is  equally  the  Osiris 
#f  Egypt,  who  again  is  acknowledged  to  be  no  other  than  the  Dionnsos  of 
the  Greeks.  Consequently,  Ishuren,  Osiris,  and  Dionusus,  who  are  all 
described  as  partaking  of  the  form  of  a  bull,  must  have  had  such,  a  form, 
aisigoed  to  them  from  the  prevalence  of  some  common  mythological  idea* 
The  bull  of  Siva  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  Nandt,  as  those  of  Osiris  were 
denominated  by  the  ]^yptians  Apis  and  Metmie^  But  Naodi,  though  the 
symbol  and  attendant  of  an  Indian  divinity,  is  yet  said  by  the  Brahmens  to 
reside  in  the  sacred  White  Island  of  the  west'  The  assertion  is  perfectly 
accurate :  for  that  island,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  insular  peak  of 
the  once  sea-girt  Ararat;  where  the  patriarch,  of  whom  the  bull  was  a 
symbol,  dwelt  after  the  reeess  of  the  deluge* 

Equally  sacred  was  tliat  animal  deemed  among  the  Celtic  Druids  of  tbe^ 
west  By  the  ancient  Britons  the  bull  was  not  only  reverenced  in  a  very; 
bi^  d^ee:  but  he  was  likewise  reverenced  by  them  precisely  in  the  same- 
manner,  and  was  exhibited  by  them  exactly  in  the  same  connection  ;  as  he 
washy  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  symbol 
of  theiis  great  god  Hji  ;  the  whole  of  whose  character  and  attributes  proves> 

'  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  123. 

*  Bayer.  Hist  Bactrian.  p.  2,  3.  apud  Bryant's  Anal.  vol.  iii.  p.  559*^ 

'  A»iau  Res.  vol.  ix.  p.  78*. 
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sooK  II.  him  to  be  one  with  Osiris,  Siva,  and  Bacchus :  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser* 
vation,  that  this  deity  appears  to  have  been  moreover  represented  by  living 
bullsi  just  as  those  deities  also  were/  The  same  mode  of  worship  prisvaiied 
among  their  brethren,  the  Cimbri  or  Cymry  of  the  continent  Tliey  adorad 
their  principal  god  under  the  form  of  a  brazen  buU^  and  called  him  Taroof 
Trigaranos  from  the  figures  of  three  cranes  which  appeared  perching  upmi 
him/ 

This  title,  which  is  pure  Celtic,  seems  to  prove  very  clearly  that  thi» 
Cimbri  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  stock.'  Yet,  in  their  attack  on 
the  Romans,  they  were  associated  with  an  apparently  Gothic  or  Scythian 
tribe :  for  the  Teutones,  as  we  may  collect  from  their  name,  were  of  Teutonic 
or  Teutsch  or  German  origin.  The  religion  of  the  two  great  families  of  tins 
Celts  and  the  Goths  was  fundamentally  the  same,  though  subsisting  under 
different  modifications.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  the  Teutones,  no  less  than 
their  allies  the  Cimbri,  venerated  the  brazen  bull,  which  symbolized  the  great 
god  Hu  or  Esay  or  Noe>  as  he  was  variously  denominated.  Such  venera- 
tion is  perfectly  in  character  with  the  accounts,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  Gothic  superstition.  The  three  principal  deities  of  that  mythology 
were  supposed  to  have  been  bom  from  a  wonderful  cow»  which  doubtless 
represented  the  great  mother  :  for  we  find,  that  the  chariot  of  that  goddess 
was  wont  to  be  drawn  by  sacred  heifers,  previous  to  the  ceremony  of  80-» 
lemnly  committing  her  to  the  waters  of  a  holy  lake.^ 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  shrine  of  Agruerus,  whom  the  Phenicians  vene^ 
rated  as  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  who  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  patron 
of  husbandry,  and  whose  legendary  history  proves  him  to  be  the  same  as  Noah, 
was  drawn  about  firom  place  to-place  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.^    This  deity,  whom 

'  SeeDavies's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  J2S— 143. 

*  Borlasf^s  Hist,  of  Cornwall,  b.  ii.  c.  l6. 

'  The  Romans  wrote  bis  name  Taroa  Trigaranus,  observing  that  its  import  is  the  iutt  wiik 
three  cranes  :  the  signification  of  Tarw  Trigaranui  even  in  modem  Welsh  is  the  very  same. 
Hence  the  Cimbri  must  have  spoken  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Welsh  or  Cymry*  See 
Davies*s  Mythol.  p.  132. 

^  Edda  Fab.  iii*  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  40, 

'  Sanchon.  apud  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  S^  m^  Dissert,  on  the  Cabin,  vol.  i« 
p.S5»  45—47. 
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the  Greek  translator  of  Sanchoniatbo  calls  Agruerus  from  the  circumstance  ^"^''  ^'* 
of  his  being  an  agricultural  god,  was  worshipped  by  the  Tynans  and  their 
neighbours  the  Canaanites  under  the  titles  of  Baal  and  Moloch :  and,  as 
his  shrine  was  drawn  by  oxen,  so  he  himself  was  represented  by  the  figure 
of  a  man  having  the  head  of  a  bull  and  sometimes  probably  by  the  simple 
figure  of  a  bull  alone.'  His  rites  were  of  a  very  bloody  and  cruel  nature : 
and,  from  the  manifest  connection  orthe  fable  of  Europa  and  the  bull  Ju- 
piter with  the  Phenician  mythology,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  he  was 
tlie  very  same  character  as  the  semi-human  and  semi-bestial  Minotaur  of 
Crete,  whose  sacrificial  Orgies  were  of  an  equally  sanguinary  description. 
He  is  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  nearly  allied  to  the  brazen-footed  bulls  of  Col- 
chis ;  which  are  so  conspicuously  introduced  into  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  which  are  said  to  have  breathed  fire  firom  their  nos- 
trils. This  last  circumstance  is  by  no  means  to  be  deemed  altogether  fabu- 
lous :  it  alludes  to  the  mode  of  worship  that  prevailed  among  the  ColchianSi 
who  were  of  the  same  Indo-Scythic  origin  as  tlie  Goths  and  the  Phenicians. 
The  brazen  image  of  Moloch  is  said  to  have  been  heated  red-hot,  whenever 
a  devoted  infant  was  consigned  to  the  arms  of  the  mishapen  monster  :  andi 
from  a  similar  practice,  seems  to  have  originated  the  legend  of  the  fire- 
breathing  bulls  of  Colchis. 

We  find  the  self-same  symbol  held  in  equal  veneration  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  One  of  the  sacred  carved  grottos,  which  still  exists  near  the 
Campus  Magorum,  exhibits  the  tauric  Mithras  under  the  too  well  known 
symbol  of  tlie  Linga  or  Phallus  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  bull*  Such 
a  mode  of  representation  is  in  perfect  congruity  with  the  notions  entertained 
by  the  old  mythologists  respecting  the  character  of  the  great  father.  They 
universally  symbolized  him  by  a  bull,  and  considered  him  as  the  patron  at 
once  of  destruction  and  of  generation  :  for  in  theu*  philosophy,  which  was 
built  on  the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds,  to  destroy 
was  only  to  reproduce  in  a  new  shape.  The  tauriform  Mithras  is  the  same 
personage  as  the  bull-man  of  the  Zend-Avesta ;  who  is  described,  as  first 

*  St'ld.  de  Dis  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c.  6.  Compare  Jer.  xix.  S  with  xxxii.  35. 

*  Bryant's  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  426. 
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BPpK  II.  app^ring  at  the  epoch  of  the  creation,  and  as  afterwards  reappearing  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge.  His  legend  undeniably  proves  him  to  be  Adam, 
viewed  as  ag^  manifesting  himself  in  the  character  of  Noah :  and  this 
mixed  being,  the  principal  hero-god  or  ^r^^A^r  of  the  Gentiles,  is  the 
dinnity,  who  was  so  universally  worshipped  under  the  semblance  of  a  bull 
l|r  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  bull. 

Even  in  the  American  world,  at  tfafe  period  of  its  first  discovery  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  present  symbol  was  not  wholly  unknown :  for  we  are  told 
by  Cieza,  that  in  some  provinces  of  Peru  the  image  of  a  sacred  bull  was 
highly  venerated  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  This  deity  was  doubtless 
brought  with  them  by  the  primitive  settlers  of  the  country,  when  they  emi** 
grated  from  the  north-eastern  regions  of  Asia.' 

8.  As  the  chief  male  divinity  of  the  Gentiles  was  represented  by  a  bull, 
so  their  principal  female  divinity  was  typified  by  a  cow. 

Thus  the  Egyptians  depicted  Isis,  as  the  Greeks  painted  lo  who  indeed 
was  the  same  as  Isis,  with  the  horns  of  a  cow  on  her  head ;  and  on  thb  ac- 
count^ as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  they  venerated  cows  beyond  all  other 
animals,  as  being  the  recognized  hieroglyphic  of  their  Magna  Mater/ 
Thus  the  Phenicians  represented  Astartb  or  fiaaltis  witli  the  head  and  horns 
of  a  cow.'  And  thus  the  Greeks  both  supposed  Diana  to  ride  upon  a 
bull,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to  her  the  head  of  that  animal.^  Thus  abo 
the  Indian  Isi,  who  unites  in  her  own  person  the  three  cognate  great  god- 
desses, is  symbolized  even  to  this  day  by  a  cow ;  which  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented with  three  tails  and  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  which  in  that  form  is 
used  as  a  domestic  idol/  Thus  ag^n,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Magna 
Mater  of  the  Goths  was  a  cow.     And  thus  Ceridwen,  the  chief  goddess  of 

'  Cieza  c.  50.  apud  Purch.  Pilg.  b.  ix.  c.  10.  p.  S79-  ^  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  41. 

'  SanchoD.  apud  Euseb.  Prapp.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Tobit  accordingly  complains,  that  the 
idolatrous  tribes  of  Israel  sacrificed  to  the  cow-goddess  Baal.  Tob.  i.  5.  Baal,  like  all  the 
chief  deities  of  the  Gentiles,  was  androgynous.  Hence,  throughout  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Ixx^  the  word  occurs  as  frequently  with  the  feminine  as  with  the  masculine  article.  See 
Selden.  de  Dis  Syr.  Synt.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  l67- 

^  Suid.  Lex.  Taurione.    Porph.  apud  Ger.  seeParkhurst's  Heb.  Lex.  p.SSS* 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  13S,  136^   141. 
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Druidical  8up«rstidon»  was  attended  by  three  cows,   which  jointly  repre-    ^^^*  ^ 
seated  her  in  her  triple  capacity :  for  this  deity  was  evidently  the  same  as 
the  triple  Isi  of  the  Hindoos,  the  triple  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Trig* 
laf  or  triple  Hecat^  of  the  Goths.' 

From  Ceridwen  venerated  under  the  form  of  a  heifer,  the  island,  where 
her  worship  eminently  prevailed,  was  called  Mona  or  Vnys  Mon,  which 
signifies  the  island  of  the  cow.^  Mam  or  Mena  however  equally  denotes  tAe 
Moon :  and  the  sacred  cow  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  planet,  because 
she  was  the  symbol  of  the  Moon :  but  the  word  itself  is  ultimately  no  other 
than  tlic  feminine  form  of  Menu  ;  and  the  patriarch,  who  bore  that  name, 
was  esteemed  the  male  genius  of  the  Moon,  because  the  lunette,  which  the 
horns  of  a  cow  so  aptly  represent,  was  the  astronomical  type  of  the  diluvian 
ship  Argha. 

II.  Though  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  lion  has  not  perhaps  acquired  an  equal 
degree  of  celebrity  with  that  of  the  bull,  we  shall  find  it  just  as  universally 
employed,  and  in  point  of  application  employed  in  the  very  same  manner : 
for  those  identical  mythologic  characters,  which  are  attended  or  represented 
by  animals  of  the  bovine  species,  are  also  attended  or  represented  by 
Uons. 

1.  Among  the  Hindoos,  Siva  is  clad  in  the  skin  of  a  lion ;  and  Vishnou 
assumes  the  form  of  that  beast  in  order  to  destroy  a  blaspheming  tyrant^ 
Among  the  Greeks^  Hercules  was  similarly  clad  in  a  lion's  skin  :  while  Bac* 
chus  was  believed  to  manifest  himself  in  the  semblance  of  a  lion,  and  was 
feigned  in  that  shape  to  have  torn  asunder  a  ^ant  in  the  wars  of  the  gods.^ 
It  was  tlie  same  superstition,  which  prompted  Croesus  to  dedicate  a  golden 
lion  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  ;^  and  which  led  the  ancient  Orphic  mystagogue 
to  ascribe  the  head  of  a  lion  to  that  primeval  character,  whom  he  called 
Hercules  or  Cronus^  and  to  whom  he  attributed  the  production  of  the 
World  from  chaos.^    It  was  the  same  superstition  also,  which  induced  th^ 

•  Davios's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druid,  p.  177-  *  Ibid. 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  plate  17.  and  p.  Ii6.  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
^  Eurip.  Baccb.  Yer.  1017.  Hor.  Od.  lib.  ii.  od.  Ip.  ¥er.  )1 — 84, 
'  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  5a 

*  Athenag.  Legpit.  p.  65. 
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MMs  II.  Egyptians  to  consecrate  a  lion  to  Vulcan  or  Phtha^  to  wor^ip  that  aminal 
in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  dty  of  Leopolis,  and  to  esteem  him  the  symbol 
of  Horus  or  the  younger  Osiris.'  And  it  was  the  same  superstition,  equally 
operating  in  countries  widely  separated  from  each  other,  which  taught  the 
Persians  to  represent  Mitiiras  with  the  head  of  a  lion  as  well  as  with  that  of 
a  bull ;  the  Assyrians  and  Hindoos,  to  depict  the  solar  Adad  and  Surya  as  a 
man  riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion ;  the  ancient  Arabs,  to  venerate  Yaghuth 
under  the  form  of  a  lion ;  the  Celtic  Druids,  to  consider  a  lion  as  a  fit  ^pe 
of  their  god  Hu ;  and  the  Mexicans  of  Tabasco,  to  worship  the  image  of  a 
lion  as  a  present  and  potent  divinity/ 

2.  In  strict  analogy  to  the  mode  of  representing  the  great  nK>ther  by  a 
cow,  while  the  gi*eat  father  is  symbolized  by  a  bull,  we  find  the  principal 
goddess,  no  less  than  the  principal  god,  of  Paganism,  connected  with  the 
lion. 

A  female  deity  of  the  Syrians  of  Hierapolis,  whom  Lucian  calls  Jum^ 
was  represented  sitting  upon  lions :  Cybel^,  or  the  universal  mother  of  the 
hero-gods,  who  was  equally  worshipped  in  Phrygia,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions :  one  of  the  three  heads  of  Diana  or  Hecat^ 
was  a  lion ;  and  in  her  temple  at  Olympia  there  was  a  winged  figure,  the 
right  side  of  which  resembled  a  panther,  and  the  left  a  lion :  the  Atargatis 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  was  venerated  in  conjunction  with  Adad,  was  seated 
on  a  throne  supp(»ted  by  lions,  in  the  very  manner  (as  Macrobius  justiy 
remarks)  that  the  Phrygians  depicted  Cybelfe :  and  the  Hindoo  Parvati,  in 
her  character  of  Durga  (the  Derceto  and  Atargatis  of  Palestine  and 
Assyria),  appears  riding  on  a  lion,  the  gift  of  her  mountain-sire  Himalaya.' 

Since  then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  great  mother  was  symbolized 

»  jElian.  de  animal,  lib.  xii.  c.  7.   Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  iv.  quaest.  5.   Horapoll.  Hierog. 

lib.  i.S71. 

*  Montfauc.  Ant.  Expl.  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  369.     Parkhurst's  Heb.  Lex.  p.  393.     Maurice's 

Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  i.  p.  274.  plate  of  Zodiac.  Hyde  de  rel.  vet.  Pers.  c.  v.  p.  152.  Sale's 
Prelim.  Disc,  to  Koran,  sect.  i.  p.  19.  Davies's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druid,  p.  Il6, 364.  Cerem. 
and  relig.  cast.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 67. 

'  Lucian.  de  dea  Syr.  vol.  ii.  p.  901.     Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c,  23.     Orph.  Argon,  ver* 
573 977,     pier.  Hierog.  p.  11.    Orph.  Hymn.  xxvi.  vcr.  3.    Moor*s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  153. 
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hy  alioneMi  as  well  a3  by  a  cow ;  we  may,  I  tbinki  veoture  analo^cally  to  ^^^^•^n. 
supposei  that  those  kiudred  hieroglyphicsi  «the  Chimera  and  the  Sphinx 
(evidently  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  theology  of  Egypt),  were  in 
reality  representations  of  the  chief  goddess  of  the  Gentiles.  Chimera  was  a 
female  Cerberus,  for  she  is  said  to  have  had  three  heads ;  one  of  a  lion,  one 
of  a  she-goat,  and  one  of  a  serpent.'  Cerberus  however  is  declared  by 
Porphyry  to  be  a  type  of  the  triple  solar  god :  and  he  uses  language  in 
speaking  of  him,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  that  employed  by  the 
Brahmens  in  describing  the  nature  of  their  triple  solar  deity,  Brabmar 
Vishnou-Siva.^  If  the  three-headed  Cerberus  then  be  a  symbol  of  the  great 
fitther;  we  may  reasoqably  infer,  that  the  three-headed  Chimera  was  a 
symbol  of  the  great  mother.  Sphinx  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  being  the 
daughter  of  Chimera,  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  proves  their  near 
connection  with  each  other.  She  was  likewise  triformed,  blending  together 
in  one  figure  a  lion,  a  virgin,  and  a  bird.'  This  in  fiict  was  but  a  variation 
of  the  other  hieroglyphic :  the  Sphinx  and  the  Chimera  equally  represented 
the  Magna  Mater. 

III.  The  third  sacred  animal,  which  I  proposed  to  notice,  was  the  eagle : 
and  we  shall  again  have  reason  to  observe  the  characteristic  of  universally 
in  the  worship  of  this  bird. 

1.  The  Vishnou  of  the  Hindoos  rides  upon  the  shoulders  of  Garuda,  a 
being  compounded  of  a  man  and  an  eagle.^  The  Jupiter  of  the  Chinese  is 
the  perfect  counterpart  of  the  Garuda  of  the  Hindoos,  uniting  the  head  of 
an  eagle  to  the  body  of  a  man.'  The  Nesr  of  the  ancient  Arabs  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  eagle/  The  Nesroch  of  the 
Assyrians  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  also  represented  by  the 
same  bird 7    The  Mithras  of  the  Persians  bad  the  wings  of  an  eagle;  and 

■  Hesiod.  Theog.  ver.  319—394. 

*  Porph.  apud  Euscb.  Pnep.  ETan*  lib.  iii.    See  also  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 
'  Hetiod.  Theog.  ver.  326. 

^  Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  343. 

'  Lord  Macartney's  Embass.  to  China,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.  8vo  ediU 

*  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc.  sect.  i.  p.  19* 

'  Beyer.  Addit.  in  Seld.  de  dis  Syr.  Synt.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  525. 
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MMii.  the  esgle  itself  was  consecrated  by  his  votaries  irom  tiie  most  ranofle 
antiquity/  The  clasmral  Jupiter  was  not  only  attended  by  an  ea^  but 
was  likewise  himself  feigned  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of  one/  The  British 
Hu  again  was  symbolized  by  an  eagle/  And  that  same  bird  entered  also 
into  the  composition  both  of  the  Gothic  Rodigast,  of  the  Celtic  Dolichenius, 
and  of  the  Chinese  Lui-Shin/ 

Such  an  application  of  the  hieroglyphic  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
high  veneration  in  which  it  was  held,  and  for  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  temples  of  the  pagans.  The  Thebans  of  upper  Egypt  worshipped  an 
eagle,  as  a  royal  bird,  worthy  of  Jupiter/  In  the  temple  of  die  Delphic 
Apollo  there  were  two  golden  eagles/  Over  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  both  at  Palmyra  and  at  Balbec,  the  figure  of  a  large  eagle  may  still  be 
observed/  The  eagle  was  likewise  accounted  sacred  by  the  Mexicans,  -and 
is  said  to  have  been  their  national  banner/  And,  among  the  Tensas  of  the 
Missisii^i,  two  eagles  with  extended  wings  appear  in  the  temple  of  their 
solar  deity/ 

2.  I  am  not  able  to  produce  many  instances  of  the  female  eagle  being 
venerated  as  a  symbol  of  the  great  mother :  such  however  does  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  the  case.  Juno  or  Isis  was  worshipped  in  a  city  of 
the  Thebab  under  the  form  of  a  vulture,  which  is  a  bird  of  the  same  family 
as  the  eagle :  '^  an  eagle  entered  into  the  shape  of  the  Sphinx :  and  the 
Gryphin,  which  was  deemed  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  which  is  neariy  allied 
both  to  the  Sphinx  and  the  Chimera,  united  the  head  and  wings  of  an  ea^e 
to  the  body  of  a  lion. 

IV.  The  preceding  account  of  the  universal  veneration,  in  which  the  bull, 
the  lion,  and  the  eagle,  have  ever  been  held  by  the  Gentiles,  is  in  itself  suf- 

■  Montfauc.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  368.     Xcnoph.  Cjrop.  lib.  vii.  p.  300. 

*  Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  vii,  xxv.     Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  x.  ver.  156 — 158. 
'  Davi€t'8  MytUol.  p.  lip. 

^  Banier's  Mytbol.  vol.  iii.  p.  331.  vol.  ii.  p.  219.     Embass.  to  Chin.  vol.  iii.  p.  l\9»  120. 
'  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  78.  *  Pier.  Hierog.  lib.  xix. 

^  Uifiv.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  275,  266,  «6«. 

*  Purch.  Pilg.  b.  viii.  c.  10.  p.  790,  791.  c.  11.  p.  797- 

*  Cerem.  and  relig.  cust.  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  '^  Univ.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  4S9. 
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« 

ficieot  to  poiQt  out  the  import  of  those  hieroglyphics :  the  male  of  each'  "^*  ^'' 
animal  is  evidently  the  symbol  of  their  principal  masculine  divinity,  whom  they 
adored  under  the  character  of  the  great  fiither ;  while  the  female  represents 
dieir  principal  female  deity,  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  great  mother  of 
all  things*  Agreeably  to  this  obvious  conclusion  we  shall  find^  tlmt,  what- 
ever  was  deemed  characteristic  of  the  gpds,  was  likewise  arbitrarily  made 
characteristic  of  their  animal  representatives. 

1  •  Thus  the  great  father  was  astronomically  the  Sun.  Hence  the  Egyp* 
tians  of  Heliopolis  worshipped  the  bull  Netos,  and  those  of  Hcrmuothis  the 
bull  Pads ;  each  esteeming  their  tauric  god  a  lively  and  express  image  of 
the  solar  deity.'  Hence  also  they,  in  common  with  the  Hindoos,  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Persians,  and  the  Celts,  considered  the  lion  as  equally  a  symbol 
of  the  Sun/  And  hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  eagle  was  universally 
thought  sacred  to  the  regent  of  the  day. 

The  great  father  however  in  lus  human  capacity  was  certainly  the 
patriarch  Adam,  viewed  as  reappearing  in  the  person  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
Hence  the  bull  AfHs  or  Mneuis,  which  was  the  same  mystic  animal  as  that 
otherwise  called  Kctos  or  Pacis^  was  esteemed  the  living  image  of  Osiris  : 
and  so  intimate  was  the  connection  between  them,  that  the  soul  of  the  God 
was  believed  to  migrate  into  each  of  his  successive  bestial  representatives. 
Hence,  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  notion,  as  Osiris  is  said  to  have  been 
inclosed  in  an  ark  and  set  afloat  on  the  Nile ;  so  his  tauric  symbol,  when 
solemnly  invested  with  the  honours  of  deity,  was  similarly  placed  In  a  boat, 
and  conveyed  by  water  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  after  having  been  previously 
fed  by  the  priests  duriug  the  space  of  forty  days,  which  was  the  precise 
period  of  the  increase  of  the  deluge.^  Hence,  agreeably  to  this  rite,  the  bull 
Apis,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  type  of  the  Sun,  appears  in  the  Bembine 
table  sailing  in  a  ship.  And  hence,  in  perfect  accordance  with  such  specu- 
lations, the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  depict  the  Sun  himself  of  which  the 

'  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  21.  p.  212. 

*  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  iv.  quaett.  5.     Horapoll.  Hierog.  lib.  \*i7\.     ^lian.  de  animal,  lib. 
xii.  c.  7*    Pi^r.  Hierog.  p.  1. 
'  Piut.  de  Itid.  p.  362,  366, 36S.    Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  76.    Gen.  Tii.  12, 17 . 
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BOOK  II.   bull  was  the  allowed  emblem,  floating  in  a  mysterious  vessel  on  &e  surfaoe 
of  the  ocean. 

The  personage,  whom  they  meant  thus  to  describe,  was  evidently  Noah : 
and  the  navigator  bull  was  no  otherwise  a  symbol  of  the  Sun,  than  as  the 
Sun  itself  was  the  astronomical  type  of  the  diluvian  hero-god.  Hence,  as 
in  the  case  of  Vishnou,  that  very  deity,  who  assumes  the  form  of  a  lion, 
appears  also  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bacchus,  is  inclosed  in  an  ark,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves*  And  hence  the  Assyrian  Nesroch,  who  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  an  eagle,  is  said  likewise  to  have  been  exhibited  to  his  votaries 
in  an  ark  or  ship.' 

2.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  female  symbolical  animals. 

The  great  mother  was  at  once  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  and  the  Ship  of  the 
deluge :  and  these  various  characters  most  curiously  mix  with  each  other,  as 
they  unite  together  in  the  composition  of  one  triple  imaginary  female. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ship  Argha  or  Argo,  though  palpably 
the  Ark  because  it  is  said  to  have  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  k  yet 
considered  as  an  image  of  the  Earth  with  mount  Mem  rising  in  the  centre. 
Thus  conversely  the  Earth  was  feigned  both  by  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Hindoos  to  resemble  a  boat ;  and  was  thought  in  that  shape  to  repose  on 
the  surface  of  the  great  deep,  while  the  centrical  holy  mountain  served  it  as 
a  mast.*  And  thus,  because  the  navicular  lunette  was  made  the  astro* 
nomical  symbol  of  the  Ark  mystically  blended  in  point  of  character  with 
the  Earth,  the  ship  Argo  or  Baris,  within  which  Osiris  was  inclosed,  was 
sometimes  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  god  himself  was 
«  indifferently  said  to  have  entered  into  an  ark  and  to  have  entered  into  the 
Moon. 

In  strict  analogy  with  this  supposed  mixed  nature  of  the  principal 
goddess,  her  representative  the  cow  was  at  once  a  symbol  of  the  Earth,  the 
Moon,  and  the  Ark.     Apuleius  expressly  assures  us,  that  that  animal  was 

*  Beyer.  Addit.  in  Seld.  de  dis  Syr.  Synt.  ii.  c.  10. 

*  Died.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  117.     Asiat.  Res.  toI.  iii.  p.  135, 134. 
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tl)e  fruitful  image  of  the  all-productive  Isis.*    Hence,  whatever  was  attri*    ^^*  ^^ 

buted  to  Isis  or  the  great  mother,  was  also  attributed  to  the  cow.     Thus,  in 

the  theology  both  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  the  cow  is  declared  to  be  a  type 

of  the  £arth/    Thus  likewise  she  is  equally  pronounced  to  be  a  symbol  of 

the  Moon,  for  which  she  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  the  crescent-like  con-     " 

formation  of  her  horns  :  whence  the  Moon  is  said  to  have  the  countenance 

of  a  heifer  and  to  ride  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  bulls ;  whence  also  the  sacred 

cakes  dedicated  to  the  Moon  were  made  in  the  form  of  an  ox.'    And  thus 

she  was  called  by  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  Theba^  which  properly  signifies 

an  ark} 

Nor  was  this  name  applied  to  tlie  cow  accidentally :  there  is  suflident 
proof  that  she  received  it  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  made  an 
hieroglyphic  of  the  Ship  of  the  deluge.  As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  Osiris  is  indifferently  said  to  have  been  inclosed  in  an  ark,  in  the 
Moon,  in  the  ship  Baris  or  Argo  which  was  shaped  like  a  crescent,  and  in  a 
wooden  cow :  it  is  evident  therefore  that  the  cow,  the  Moon,  and  the  ark, 
all  meant  the  same  machine,  within  which  he  was  compelled  to  enter  by  the 
rage  of  Typhon  or  the  ocean,  and  in  which  his  image  was  commemoratively 
set  afloat  on  tlie  waters  of  the  Nile.  Sometimes  the  cow  Theba  was  fieigned 
to  be  a  nymph  or  goddess :  and  here  her  mythological  history  exactly 
accords  with  her  navicular  character.  She  is  described  as  flourishing  at  the 
period  of  the  delui^e,  and  is  sometimes  feigned  to  have  t)een  tlie  wife  of 
Corybas  and  the  mother  of  the  Corybantes  or  Cabiri ;  who  were  esteemed 
the  builders  of  the  first  ship,  who  were  eight  in  number,  and  w  ho  are  said  to 
have  once  consecrated  the  relics  of  the  ocean.  She  is  also  reported  to  have 
given  her  name  to  the  Egyptian  city  of  Thebes,  which  is  yet  declared  to 
have  likew»e  received  its  appellation  fi'om  the  sacred  cow  Theba :  and  we 
are  further  told,  that  Ogyges,  in  whose  time  there  was  a  great  inundation  of 

'  ApuL  MetaiD.  lib.  ix.  p.  373. 

*  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  19*  P>  204.     Asiat.  Ret.  vol.  v.  p.  254. 
'  Porph.  de  ant.  nymph,  p.  262.     Paiisan.  Baeot.  p.  559*    Ammiao.  MarcelL  lib.  xxii.  p. 
357.    Plin.  Nat.  HiAt.  lib.  viii.  c.  46,    Nonni  Diooyi.  lib.  i.  xliv. 
^  Tieu.  in  LyGoph..ter.  Ii06. 
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BOOK  ii«  ^1^  ^^  ^^g  ^  £i^  8overe%n  of  that  city.'  Such  legends  require  bo  ex* 
fJaoation :  the  nymph  Theba  is  clearly  the  same  mythological  chai*acter  as 
Isis ;  who,  althou;^  both  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  was  yet  moreover  both 
the  mystic  cow  and  the  ship  Baris  or  Argo. 

The  theological  speculations  of  the  Hindoos  are  perfectly  analc^us  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  They  inform  us,  tliat  their  triple  Devi  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  cow ;  and  that  she  is  at  once  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  and  a  Ship 
which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge.  Hence  they  teach  us,  that  their 
great  goddess,  the  Moon,  and  the  sacred  cow,  were  all  equally  produced 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  also  they  assert,  that  this  cow  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun  :  but  the  two  iietbles  are  fully  reconcileable  with  each 
other,  according  to  the  universally  received  principles  of  old  mytholc^. 
The  Ark,  though  the  allegorical  child  of  the  sea,  was  equally  the  mystic 
daughter  of  its  architect  Noah,  who  was  astronomically  venetated  as  the 
Sun :  hence  the  very  person,  whom  the  Hindoos  literally  describe  as  having 
been  preserved  in  an  ark,  is  represented  by  there  as  being  in  his  divine  capai- 
city  an  emanation  of  the  great  solar  deity/ 

The  symbols  of  the  lioness  and  the  female  eagle  cannot,  like  the  cow,  he 
throughout  discussed  separately  from  the  goddess  which  they  repiesented ; 
nor  do  they  ever  appear  to  have  been  broui^t  into  such  general  use  as  the 
last  animal.  Yet  we  may  observe  some  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  applied.  The  ancient  gallies,  which  were  constructed  with  the  head  of 
a  bull,  a  lion,  or  an  eagle,  seem  to  point  out  to  us  in  what  light  those  hiero« 
glyphics  were  wont  to  be  conHdered ;  for  the  naval^  like  the  sacred,  archi* 
tecture  M  the  pagans  partook  largdy  of  th^r  religious  specuUuioos :  and,  if 
the  body  <^  an  ox  bears  an  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  heU  of  a  ship, 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  when  the  head  of  that  bird  adorned  the  prow  of  a 
vessel,  might  aptly  be  thought  to  shadow  out  the  sails.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that  another  bird,  the  hen,  united  with  a  monstrous  horse,  and  thus 
producing  the  fieibulous  hippogriff,  was  a  form  of  the  British  Ceridwen ; 

■  Died.  BibL  lib.  i.  p.  76.  lib.'  v.  p.  323.  Tsets.  in  Lycopb.  ter.  1206.  Varr.  de  le  msL 
lib.  iii.  c.  1.     Sauchon.  apud  Euseb.  Pne^p.  Eteu.  lib.  i.  c  10* 

*  Moor's  Hind,  ftinth.  p.  10,  21, 22, 29»  33,  138, 183,  IS9*    AmU  Res.  voL  I  p.  MO. 
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wbok,  like  the  Indiaa  Parvati^  is  said  to  have  once  floated  on  the  sea  in  the    ^"a*-  *■< 
shape  of  a  ship/ 

It  is  however  in  my  power  to  produce  a  more  direct  mythologicai  proof 
of  the  lion  being  actually  employed  to  represent  the  mysterious  dilu^an 
vessel  Ai^ba.  On  the  upper  part  of  a  Sanscrit  roll  brought  from  Benggl  by 
Lady  Chambers,  there  is  a  delineation  of  the  god  Siva  floating  in  his  sacred 
ship  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  which  exactly  accords  with  the  legend  pre* 
served  in  the  Puranas.  That  Siva  is  the  person  intended,  is  evident  from 
his  well-known  concomitant  the  trident,  no  less  than  from  his  being  ex- 
hibited as  sailing  in  a  ship  over  the  ocean.  Now  this  ship,  which  is  dearly 
the  Ai^ha,  is  composed  of  two  lions  united  together  by  the  hinder  quarters;  so 
that  the  vessel,  which  they  thus  jointly  form,  is  ornamented  with  the  bead  of  a 
lion  both  at .  its  stem  and  its  stern/  The  present  curious  picture  then 
serves  to  prove,  that  the  ship  Argha  was  occasionally  symbolised  by  a  lion : 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  may  likevrise  explain  a  mode  of  representation, 
which  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Indian  paintings  of  Siva.  That  god^ 
attended  by  hb  consort  Parvati,  is  often  delineated  sitting  on  the  skin  of  a 
lion,  just  as  Brahma  and  Vishnou  are  placed  on  the  aquatic  lotos/  From 
the  Sanscrit  picture  we  may  infer,  that  by  the  skin  of  the  lion,  no  less  than 
by  the  lotos,  we  are  to  understand  the  ship  Argha. 

V.  Such,  so  fer  as  I  can  judge,  is  the  application  and  import  of  the  three 
symbols  of  the  bull,  the  lion>  and  the  eagle,  as  they  were  used  by  the 
Gentiles  in  perhaps  every  quarter  of  the  globe :  it  may  be  curious  to  inquire^ 
whence,  in  the  first  instance,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated. 

That  they  are  of  a  wholly  arbitrary  nature,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remark  :  hence  their  universal  adoption  can  only  have  proceeded  from  some 
common  source  ;  for  it  is  incredible,  that  the  very  same  hieroglyphics  could 
mcddtntaUy  have  been  employed  to  denote  the  very  same  objects  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Now  the  only  common  source^  from  which  they  can  be 
deduced  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  probability,  is  that  primeval  society ; 
which,  during  a  certain  period  after  the  deluge  and  previous  to  the  dis- 

*  DaTies's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  5S9— 6l7» 

*  Orient.  Collect,  to),  ii.  numb.  ii.  p.  183. 
'  Sec  Moor's  Hind.  VwaHtk.  plate  I7»  !§• 
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jionK  II.  persion,  comprehended  within  its  bosom  the  whole  of  mankind.  This  being 
the  case^  the  peculiar  veneration  of  the  bull,  the  lion»  and  the  eagle,  which 
has  just  been  considered,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  more  recent  epoch  than  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel :  because  never  since  that  time  have  the 
children  of  Noah  been  united  together  in  a  single  community.  Here  there- 
fore th^  question  will  arise,  from  what  source  the  leaders  of  that  primitive 
universal  society  may  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  symbols, 
which  in  themselves  are  altogether  arbitrary. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  first  idolatrous  application  of  these  hierogly- 
phics, we  have  been  brought  to  a  very  early  period  even  of  what  are  usually 
called  the  patriarchal  ages.  For,  if  we  adopt  the  chronological  coniputatioa 
of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  which  makes  Noah  survive  the  dispersion  from 
Babel,  "we  have  been  brought  to  the  very  life-time  of  the  second  great  father 
of  mankind  :  or,  if  we  prefer  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  whicli  with  a 
greater  shew  of  probability  would  ascribe  the  building  of  the  tower  to  a 
more  recent  epoch,  wc  have  still  been  brought  to  those  days,  which  imme* 
diately  succeeded  the  death  of  Noah,  and  during  which  many  must  have 
been  alive  who  had  actually  conversed  with  him/  If  then  we  find  the  self- 
same hieroglyphics  employed  in  the  early  unadulterated  worship  of  the  true 
God ;  it  seems  only  natural  to  conjecture,  that  the  first  idolaters  borrowed 
them  from  the  pure  religion  of  Adam  and  Noah,  and  employed  them  when 
borrowed  in  the  corrupt  system  which  originated  with  the  ambitious  founders 
of  Babel.  This  supposition  is  in  itself  probable  a  prion :  let  us  examine, 
whether  it  can  be  established  by  any  arguments  a  posteriori. 

1.  We  are  told  by  the  sacred  historian,  that,  when  the  first  pair  were  ex- 
pelled firom  Paradise,  God  placed,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  garden,  certain 
beings  called  Cherubim^  to  preserve  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life. 

The  particular  form  of  these  beings  is  not  specified  by  Moses  himself:  but 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  for  we  find,  that,  when  the  workmen  were  ordered  to 
make  Cherubim  for  the  tabernacle,  no  directions  were  given  them  as  to  the 

'  The  diffenmt  chronological  computations  of  the  early  postdiluvian  ages  will  be  discussed 
at  large  hereafter,  book  vi.  c.  3.  |  V, 
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shape  of  the  sacred  hieroglyphics,  and  yet  they  had  not  any  occasbn  to  ^"'•^»* 
make  the  least  inquiry  respecting  it.  But,  though  Moses  is  silent  on  this 
point,  Ezekiel  has  provided  us  with  a  very  minute  and  ample  description  of 
the  Cherubic  emblems.  From  him  we  learn,  that  the  Cherubim  were  not 
winged  boys,  as  the  licence  of  painters  often  idly  represents  them ;  but  that 
they  were  creatures,  furnished  indeed  with  wings,  yet  each  compounded  of  a 
man,  a  bull,  a  Hon,  and  an  eagle. 

So  far  he  is  explicit :  with  respect  to  other  particulars,  they  must  be 
gathered  by  induction. 

Were  an  artist  employed  to  depict  a  Cherub  from  the  description  of 
Ezekiel,  he  would  first  wish  to  learn  which  of  the  four  forms  predominated 
in  the  compound  symbol.  He  would  know  indeed,  that  each  hieroglyphic 
had  four  heads,  four  wings,  feet  like  the  feet'of  an  ox,  and  hands  resembling 
the  hands  of  a  man ;  but  he  would  still  find  it  necessary  to  inquire,  witb 
what  body  these  different  parts  were  to  be  combined.  Now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  prophet  himself  will  tacitly  furnish  him  with  the  very  information 
which  he  requires,  by  presenting  us  with  two  distinct  paintings  of  a  Cherub 
as  viewed  under  different  aspects.  In  one  place,  Ezekiel  tells  us,  that  a 
Cherub  had  in  general  the  likeness  of  a  man,  though  three  animal  heads 
were  joined  to  his  human  head:'  in  another  place,  he  pot  obscurely 
intimates,  that  the  predominating  form  of  the  symbol  was  that  of  a  boll. 
This  last  particular  I  gather  in  the  following  manner.  In  his  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cherubim,  he  says,  that  each  of  them  had  four  &ces ;  that  of  a 
man»  that  of  a  lion,  that  of  an  ox,  and  that  of  an  eagle.^  In  his  second  do- 
scription  he  similarly  informs  us,  that  each  had  four  faces:  but  he  then 
adds,  that  they  were  those  of  a  Cherub,  of  a  man,  of  an  eagle,  and  of  a 
lion.'  By  comparing  the  two  passages  together  it  appears,  that,  in  the 
phcaseology  of  Ezekiel,  the  bead  of  a  Cherub^  and  tie  head  of  an  oXy  are 
synonymous  terms.  This  has  firequently  been  remarked :  and  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  by  some,  that  the  word  Cherub  does  itself  properly  denote  am 
ox.  The  inference  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility :  without  however  pled^ng 
ourselves  to  adopt  it,  we  may  at  least  venture  to  say,  that  the  prophet  would 

'  £sek.  i.5.  .    *  Eiek.i.  10.  '  Eiek.  x.  14. 
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mown,    scarcely  have  called  the  head  of  the  ox  by  way  of  eminence  tke  heiul  cfa 
Cherub  J  unless  the  form  of  the  ox  so  greatly  predominated  in  tiie  compound 
form  of  the  Cherub  as  to  warrant  the  entire  Cherub  being  femiliarly  styled 
an  ax.     Had  the  lion,  or  the  man,  or  the  eagle,  predominated ;  the  head  of 
the  ox  could  not  have  been  emphatically  denominated  the  head  of  a  Cherui. 
The  whole  Cherub  must  have  especially  resembled  aa  ox ;  othennse  such  a 
mode  of  speaking  would  have  been  plainly  improper.    Yet^  as  we  have 
seen,  the  prophet  likewise  intimates,  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  Che- 
rubim was  that  of  a  man.     Here  then  we  have  an  apparrat  eontradiction ; 
but  it  is  a  contradiction,  which  is  only  apparent     The  form  of  a  Cherub 
was,  I  apprehend,  thus  compounded.     To  the  body  of  an  ox  was  joined  tiie 
body  of  a  man;  and  the  human  body  was  surmounted  by  the  four  heads  of 
a  man,  a  bull  (emphatically  called  a  Cherub),  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.     Each 
of  the  bodies  was  fomished  with  a  pair  of  wings :  and  under  that  pair^ 
which  was  attached  to  a  human  body,  appeared  of  course,  when  the  wings 
were  not  extended  for  flight,  the  hands  of  a  man.    The  whole  figure  in 
short  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fabulous  Centaur; 
differing  from  it  ohi^y,  in  its  being  provided  with  four  heads,  four  wings^ 
and  eyes  without  number.    Now,  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
a  Cherub,  we  shall  find  no  contradiction  in  the  two  apparently  different 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  language  of  Esekiel.     When  an 
hieroglyphic  of  this  description  was  viewed  in  the  front,  the  body  of  the  ox 
would  be  hidden,  and  the  human  body  branching  out  into  four  heads  and 
supported  by  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  bull  wofdd  akme  be  visible :  but,  wheft 
it  was  viewed  laterally,  the  larger  body  of  tiie  ox  would  be  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  object,  though  the  smaller  human  body  would  still  be  seen. 
Hence,  just  according  to  the  aspect  under  which  the  Cherub  was  beheld, 
the  form  of  the  man  or  the  form  of  the  bull  would  predominate :  and  henee. 
Eiekiely  without  any  contradiction,  both  tells  us  that  it  had  a  general  re- 
aamblance  to  a  man^  and  uses  the  word  Chetuh  as  if  synonymous  with  an 

or/ 
So  remarka\>le  an  appearance,  as  that  of  &e  Cherubim  when  they  were 

■  Sec  Plate  If.  Fig.  6,  7. 
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firet  exhibited  before  the  {Qarden  of  Paradise  could  iM>t  be  easily  forgotten,    ^n^p.  tt. 
even  supposing  that  their  manifestation  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature :  but^ 
so  fer  as  I  can  judge,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  merely 
temporary.    The  common  notioUi  that  they  were  little  better  than  a  sort  of 
terrific  scare-crows  ^employed  to  prevent  mankind  from  approaching  to  the 
tree  of  life,  seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  childish  than  irreconciieable  with  other 
parts  of  Scripture.     Under  the  Levitical  economy,  which  was  a  republican 
tion  of  ancient  Patriarchism  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  tlie  Cherubic  symbols  were  placed  in  the  adytnao  of  the 
tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  the  corresponding  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  designed  to  represent,  they  were  clearly  re- 
ligious hieroglyptiics  of  some  description  or  another :  arguing  therefore  ftota 
'analogy,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that,  such  as  their  use  and  import  waa 
under  the  Law,  such  also  it  was  under  the  dispensation  of  piimitive  Patrp^ 
archism.    And  this  inference  will  be  little  less  than  demonstrated  to  be  joi^ 
if  we  attend  to  the  remarkable  language  employed  by  Moses  in  deseribiiig 
the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim.    Our  translation  simply  and  imperfectly  sayi^ 
that  God  placed  the  Cherubim  eastward  of  the  garden :  but  the  force  of  te 
original  Hebrew  is,  that  he  placed  them  m  a  tabernacle^    The  CbonAiiiii 
then  of  Paradise,  and  ike  Chcmbim  of  the  Leviticid  economy,  were  aUhe 
placed  in  a  sacred  tabernacle:  and,  since  in  each  case  both  the  embleaw 
and  the  position  were  the  very  same,  the  obvious  presumption  is^  dbat  Mni 
design  and  purport  was  in  each  case  the  same  also.    Such  a  conehnioii  ii 
confirmed  by  another  particular,  wtich  Moses  carefully  specifies,  and  whidf 
must  by  no  means  be  passed  over  in  rilence.    He  tells  u^  timt^  with  these 
Paradisiacal  Cherubim  which  were  placed  in  a  tabernacle,  there  appeared 
likewise,  what  our  translators  render,  aJUnmng  sward  wkkh  turned  e$ery 
way;  but  wha^  I  apprehend,  may  more  properly  be  understood  to  mean  a 
bright  blaxe  of  bickering  fire.    Now  an  exactly  similar  manifesfafion  of 
ardent  gUxry  was  visible  between  the  Cherubim  of  the  Mosaical  dispensa* 
tion.     By  this  was  indicatea  the  presence  of  Jehovah :  and  the  name,  which 
it  usually  bears,  is  that  of  the  Shechinah  ;  a  word  of  the  same  origin  as  that^ 
which  the  Hebrew  legislator  employs  to  describe  the  tabemacUng  (if  I  may 
:h>  speak)  of  the  Paradbiacal  Cherubim.    When  thi?  precedmg  cotncidences 
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^oqK  II.  therefore  are  duly  weighed,  we  can  scarcely,  I  think,  doubt,  that  the  bri^ 
blaze,  which  appeared  with  the  Cherubim  of  Eden,  was  no  other  than  that 
fiery  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  which  the  Rabbins  have  denominated 
the  Sliechinah.  Thus  we  find,  that,  as  the  Hebrew  church  in  the  wilderness 
had  the  Cherubic  symbols,  placed  in  a  tabernacle,'  and  surmounted  by  a 
preternatural  blaze  of  glory :  so  the  patriarchal  church,  at  its  earliest  com- 
mencement, had  the  very  same  symbols,  placed  in  the  very  same  manner, 
and  illuminated  by  the  very  same  fiery  apparition.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  that  their  use  and  intent  under  one 
dispensation  exactly  corresponded  with  their  use  and  intent  under  the  other 
dispensation/ 

What  that  precise  use  may  be,  it  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
inquire :  but  I  think,  that  the  Levitical  ordinance  respecting  the  adytum  of 
the  tabernacle  ^ill  explain  what  b  meant  by  the  assertion,  that  the  tent- 
dwelling  Cherubim  and  the  blaze  of  burning  glory  were  placed  before  the 
garden  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life*  We  are  told,  that  the  Cherubim 
under  the  Law,  similarly  illuminated  by  the  fiery  token  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, were  stationed  in  the  Holy  of  holies ;  and  that  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  into  that  peculiarly  sacred  place,  except  the  high-priest,  and  be 
only  once  in  the  course  of  every  year.  We  are  further  told  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  high-priest  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  and 
&at  his  annual  entrance  into  the  otherwise  inaccessible  Holy  of  holies  re* 
presented  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  heaven.  We  may  also  collect  firom 
the  ordinary  phraseology  of  Scripture,  that  Paradise  itself  was  a  symbol  (^ 
heaven  ;  and  consequently,  since  the  sacred  adytum  was  likewise  a  Symbol 
of  heaven,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  Holy  of  holies  was  in  the  first  instance 
an.  express  and  studied  representation  of  Paradise.  Now  firom  these  pre- 
mises we  seem  compelled  to  infer,  that  tlie  exclusion  of  the  people  at  large 
from  the  most  holy  place  shadowed  out  the  exclusion  of  our  first  parents 
and  all  their  posterity  from  the  garden  of  £den ;  that  the  Cherubic  blaze  of 
glory,  equally  and  with  the  very  same  allusion,  precluded  any  entrance  in 

'  The  Targunas  both  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Jonathan  suppose,  (hat  the  glory  of  God  dwelt  be- 
tween the  two  Cherubim  at  the  gate  of  EdcD,  just  as  it  rested  upon  the  two  Cherubim  in  the 
tabernacle. 
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both  cases ;  and  that  the  import  of  what  Moses  says  res})ecting  the  Para-  ^^'*  ^■' 
disiacal  Chenibinii  as  elucidated  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  economy 
and  as  authoritatively  explained  by  St  Paul,  is  this :  that  lost  mankind  can 
have  no  access  to  the  forfeited  tree  of  life^  but  must  for  ever  remain  ex- 
cluded from  the  spiritual  Paradise  by  the  fiery  indignation  of  Jehovah, 
unless  a  divine  redeemer  shall  be  pleased  to  recover  their  privileges,  and  to 
open  for  them  a  way  to  happiness  and  immortality.  Accordingly,  as  the 
first  book  of  Scripture  represents  the  children  of  Adam  as  shut  out  fix>m  the 
tree  of  life ;  so  the  last  exhibits  them,^  at  its  triumphant  conclusion,  as  having 
firee  access  to  the  same  mystic  plant,  through  the  prevailing  merits  and 
potent  intercession  of  their  great  high*-priest. 

8.  If  then  the  Cherubim  of  Paradise  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
antediluvian  patriarchal  church,  as  the  Cherubim  of  the  Levitical  economy 
did  to  the  Hebrew  church,  we  may  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  conclude, 
that  their  abode  in  the  tabernacle  before  Paradise  was  not  of  a  mere  tem- 
porary nature,  but  that  they  there  remained  surmounted  by  the  divine  glory 
to  the  very  time  of  the  deluge.     Corruption  in  the  antediluvian  world  would 
produce  much  the  same  effects,  as  it  did  in  the  postdiluvian.    We  read,  that 
a  very  early  separation  took  place  between  the  children  of  Cain  and  those  of 
Seth,  the  representative  of  the  righteous  Abel :  and  we  further  read,  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  rapid  progress  of  irreligion,  the  church  of  pure  worshippers 
was  more  and  more  diminished,  until  at  length  it  comprehended  only  the 
members  of  a  single  family.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  sincere  church 
of  the  antediluvian  world  in  the  line  of  Seth  would  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  separated  Hebrew  church  of  the  postdiluvian  world  in  the 
line  first  of  Shem  and  afterwards  of  Abraham.     That  primitive  patriarchal 
church,  which  ended  in  Noah  and  his  family,  or  which  (to  speak  more  pro- 
perly) was  continued  by  them,  would  doubtless,  if  I  be  right  in  my  view  of 
the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim,  remain  in  the  land  of  Eden  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  those  holy  symbols,  until  the  deluge  came  and  destroyed  the 
old  world ;  just  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  church  of  Israel  was  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  temple,  that  stationary  copy  of  the  tabernadei 
in  mount  Zion.    Accordingly,  the  ancient  oriental  tradition  is,  that  the  flood 
found  Noah  ready  to  embark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  mountfdn» 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  3  H 
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It.  where  his  direct  forefathers  had  nerer  ceased  to  dwdi  frotn  the  very  time  of 
the  expulsion  out  of  Paradise.'  And,  in  exact  consonance  witli  this  tradition, 
we  are  informed  by  Moses,  that  Cain  indeed  wcfit  out  from  the  presence  of 
tlie  Lord,  his  presence  (I  apprehend)  as  manifested  between  the  Cherubim ; 
and,  quitting  the  territory  of  Eden,  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod :  while  we  ai^ 
thence  necessarily  left  to  conclude,  both  that  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was 
specially  manifested  in  Eden ;  and  that  Adam,  and  after  him  Seth,  ne?er 
removed  out  of  that  country. 

3.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Noah  and  his  fBtmily  must*  have  been  well 
acquainted  both  with  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  and  with  their  use  in  the 
religious  service  of  the  antediluvian  church :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  either 
in  the  life-time  of  that  patriarch,  or  in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to 
his  death,  that  system  of  idolatry,  which  has  diffused  itself  with  so  much 
uniformity  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  must  have  commenced  in  the 
postdiluvian  world  about  the  era  of  the  building  of  Babel.  The  knowledge 
therefore  of  the  Cherubic  symbols  has  been  brought  down  chronologically 
to  the  rise  of  pagan  mythology  after  the  flood.  Now'  the  Cherubim  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  and  they  united  in  one  compound 
hieroglyphic  the  forms  of  a  man,  a  bull,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  Hence,  when 
idolatry  sprang  up  among  those  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
figure  of  the  Cherubim ;  the  presumption  is,  that  they  would  employ  in  the 
worship  of  their  demon-gods  the  very  same  emblems,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered venerable  by  long  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  true  God. 

With  this  presumption  the  fiict  perfectly  accords.  In  every  quarter  of 
the  world  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man,  have  been  accounted 
sacred  symbols.  This  uniform  veneration  of  them  must  have  proceeded 
firom  a  common  origin.  That  common  origin  can  only  be  found  in  a  period, 
when  all  mankind  formed  a  single  society.  The  existence  of  that  single 
society  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  building  of  the  tower.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  veneration  of  those  symbols  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  more 
recent  age  than  that  of  Nimrod.     But  in  that  age,  which  was  marked  by  the 

'  Fabric^  Cod.  Pseudepig.  vol.  i.  p.  241.  Thus  also  the  Hindoos  represent  Menu-SatyaTrata 
or  Noah  as  living  in  the  very  same  country  as  that,,  ivhere  they  place  the  garden  of  Paradise 
aad  Menn^SwayamhiiuTa  or  Adam. 
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commencement  of  a  mythologictl  system  that  was  afterwards  carried  into  ^^'«  ^<« 
every  region  of  the  earth  by  them  of  the  dispersioni  the  form  of  the  Cherubic 
hieroglyphics  must  have  been  well  known.  Since  then  genuine  Patri- 
arcbism  and  the  rise  of  idolatry  thus  chronologically  meet  together ;  since 
the  latter  seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  perverse  depravation  of  the 
former;  since  the  three  animal  figures,  which  entered  into  die  compound 
shape  of  the  Cherubim,  are  the  very  three  animal  figures,  which  have  been 
universally  venerated  by  the  Gentiles  firom  the  most  remote  antiquity :  I  see 
not  how  we  can  reasonably  avoid  the  obvious  conclusion,  that,  in  whatever 
manner  the  pagans  applied  the  symbols  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle, 
they  were  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  those  animals  as  combined 
together  in  the  form  of  the  Cherubim. 

VI.  To  this  general  argument  may  be  added  some  others,  all  of  which 
tend  to  establish  the  same  opinion. 

In  the  Cherubim  the  figures  of  the  lion,  the  bull,  the  roan,  and  the  eagle« 
were  all  conjoined,  so  as  to  make  up  one  compound  hieroglyphic.  Thus 
likewise  tlie  Gentiles,  though  they  frequently  venerated  those  symbols 
separately  fropn  each  other,  almost  as  frequently  revered  monstrous  com- 
binations, which  exhibited  various  animals  joined  together  in  a  single  por- 
tentous form.  Into  these  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man,  are 
conspicuously  introduced  :  and,  notwithstanding  the  licentious  fancy  of  the 
pag^n  mythologists  has  perpetually  added  other  animals,  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  such  combinations  are  made  bears  too  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  composition  of  the  Cherubim  to  be  purely  the  effect  of  accident  The 
production  of  some  of  these  gentile  Cherubim,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
express  myself,  will  best  enable  the  curious  inquirer  to  estimate  the  weight 
of  the  present  argument ;  more  especially  when  the  very  peculiar  conoeo* 
tion,  in  which  they  are  occasionally  placed,  is  likewise  taken  into  consider- 
ation.* 

'  This  tame  argument  it  adduced  by  Mr.  Parkhunt  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  same 
opinion ;  and  I  am  indebted  co  him  for  several  of  the  illustrations  of  it.  See  his  fleb,  Lex« 
vox  irO*  I  think  him  perfectly  right  in  the  origin  which  he  ascribes  to  the  compound 
hieroglyphics  of  the  pagans:  6ut  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  adopt  his  speculations  respecting  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  Cherubim  themselves.    I'o  omit  other  objections  to  his  theory,  it  is 
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BociKii*  1.  The  dog  Cerberus  had  three  heads ;  that  of  a  lion,  that  of  a  dog,  and 
that  of  a  wolf:  and  his  body  terminated  in  the  folds  of  an  immense  serpent. 
In  the  Greek  mythology,  he  was  given  as  an  assistant  to  Pluto ;  in  the 
Egyptian,  he  Y^as  similarly  placed  neai^  Serapis  or  the  infernal  Osiris :  in 
both,  he  was  described  as  inhabiting  Hades  or  Tartarus/  We  find  an 
animal  likewise  of  much  the  same  nature  in  the  Gothic  Hell,  which  ei>- 
counters  Odin  during  his  &bled  descent  into  the  world  of  the  departed/ 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  Cherubic  symbols  combined  with  three  other 
bestial  forms:  and  the  monster  thus  produced  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  great  father,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of  Adam 
and  Noah  ;  and  is  placed  in  the  infernal  regions,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  a  mixed  reference  to  Paradise,  the  Ark,  and  the  deluge. 

S.  Hecat^  or  the  infernal  Diana  is  sometimes  said  to  have  had  the  heads 
of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  lion ;  sometimes  those  of  a  dog,  a  horse,  and  a 
woman ;  at  other  times,  those  of  three  women ;  and  at  others  again,  those  of 
a  dogf  a  bull^  and  a  lion/ 

Here  also  we  may  observe  two  or  more  of  the  Cherubic  symbols  variously 
combined :  and  here  too  we  may  observe  the  peculiar  connection  in  which 
they  stand.  Hecat^  was  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Isis:  she  was  the 
female  president  of  the  infernal  regions :  and  she  at  once  represented  the 
Earth  with  the  mount  of  Paradise  in  its  centre,  the  ship  Argha  floating  on 
the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  the  tauric  lunar  crescent  by  which  that  ship 
was  astronomically  symbolized. 

S.  OsirLs  was  sometimes  typified  simply  by  a  bull ;  and  sometimes  de- 
picted under  the  compound  form  of  a  man  with  a  bull's  head,  or  of  a 

19TJ  difficult  to  believci,  diat  the  Cherubim  should  have  been  descriptive  images  of  the  Trinity 
combined. with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  when  God  has  so  expressly  prohibited  all  attempts 
to  represent  him  by  any  material  substance.  But  this  subject  will  be  resumed  more  at  Urge 
hereafter,     fiook  vi.  c.  6.  §  II. 

'  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  20.  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  Moutfauc.  Ant.  toI.  ii.  par. 
li.  p.  189* 

*  Mallefs  North.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

'  Orph.  Argon,  ver.  973.  Pier.  Hierog.  p.  48.  iEneid.  libv  iv.  vcr.  511.  Porph.  apud 
Ger. 
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serpent  fiirnished  either  with  the  head  of  a  bull  or  with  that  of  a  lion.'    Of   ^^^  ^>< 
a  similar  nature  was  the  form  both  of  Moloch  and  Mithras :  while  in  that 
of  the  Minotaur,  by  an  inversion  of  the  symbolsi  we  behold  a  human  head 
attached  to  the  body  of  a  bull. 

Here  likewise  the  Cherubic  symbols  present  themselves :  and  here  again 
they  occur  in  the  same  connection ;  for  the  infernal  Osiris,  or  Mithras,  or 
Moloch,  or  Minotaur,  were  all  equally  the  Paradisiacal  great  father  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  diluvian  great  father  Noah. 

4.  Precisely  in  the  same  connection  those  symbols  also  present  themselves 
in  the  old  mythology  of  Persia,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  Two 
personages  are  described  as  successively  appearing,  the  one  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  antediluvian,  and  the  other  of  the  postdiluvian,  world  : 
each  of  whom  is  styled  the  bull-man ;  and  each  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
been  compounded  of  a  man,  a  bull,  and  a  horse.  These  two  are  clearly 
Adam  and  Noah :  and  the  mode  of  their  combination  seems  to  have  been 
this ;  a  human  body  was  joined  to  a  bestial  t>ody,  which  had  cloven  feet, 
and  which  partly  resembled  an  ox  and  partly  a  horse.  It  is  not  improbable 
likewise,  that  the  figure  had  three  heads ;  those  of  a  bull,  a  horse,  and  a 
man.  On  the  whole,  such  an  hieroglyphic  would  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  what  I  conceive  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  to  have  been :  and,  since 
Adam  was  represented  by  it  as  well  as  Noah,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  shape  thus  ascribed  to  the  first  great  father  was  borrowed 
firom  the  compound  symbols  which  were  displayed  before  the  garden  of 
Paradise. 

5.  The  bull-man  of  the  Zend-Avesta  is  evidently  the  Centaur  of  the  clas- 
sical writers ;  which  was  similarly  composed  of  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  bull : 
that  is  to  say,  its  figure  was  the  body  of  a  man  united  to  that  of  a  horse  with 
the  cloven  feet  and  tail  of  an  ox.  Chiron  is  usually  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Cronus  or  Saturn,  who  begot  him  in  the  shape  of  a  horse :  but , 
Cronus  himself  is  emphatically  called  by  Lycophron  the  Centaur ^  as  being 
tliat  ancient  personage  who  was  thus  hieroglyphically  represented/    Nor  is 

'  Kirch.  Chin.  Illust.  p.  143.     Mont.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  204.     Bryant's  Anal.  vol.  ii. 
p.  432. 
*  Lycopfa.  Cassand.  ver.  1203. 
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BOOK  II.  tjijs  name  bestowed  upon  him  erroneously  or  casually :  as  the  symbol  w«» 
the  very  same  as  that  of  the  Persian  bull-man ;  so  Cronus  united  in  his  owo 
person  the  characters  of  the  two  beings,  who  are  said  in  the  Zend-Avesta  to 
have  appeared  successively  under  such  a  form  at  the  commencement  c^ 
each  world.  Cronus,  as  his  legend  plainly  demonstrates,  is  both  Adam 
and  Noah ;  or  rather,  to  express  myself  agreeably  to  the  notions  of  the  old 
mythologists,  Adam  reappearing  by  transmigration  in  the  person  of  Noah. 

This  ancient  hero-god  was  sometimes  represented  by  another  compound 
figure,  which  still  however  bears  a  very  close  affinity  to  that  of  the  Cherubim. 
According  to  the  Orphic  theology,  from  the  primeval  water  and  mud  was 
produced  a  being,  which  to  the  body  of  a  dragon  added  the  head  of  a  UoQ 
and  the  face  of  the  god  Cronus  or  Hercules*  This  being  generated  an  ^g 
of  an  immense  size ;  which,  bebg  afterwards  broken  into  two  parts  by  its 
parent,  was  moulded  into  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  beneath/  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  Athenagoras ;  but  Damascius  says,  that  this  Orphic 
divinity  was  a  dragon,  which  had  the  bestial  heads  of  a  bull  and  a  lion  and 
the  human  face  of  a  god,  and  whose  shoulders  were  fumbhed  with  the  gol* 
den  wings  of  a  bird.* 

Here,  with  the  addition  of  a  dragon,  we  have  nearly  the  exact  form  of 
the  Cherubim :  and,  since  we  are  explicitly  told,  that  the  symbol  represented 
Cronus ;  we  shall  readily  perceive,  why  that  deity  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
firom  mud  and  water,  and  why  he  is  fabled  to  have  produced  an  immenso 
^g.  Adam  was  literally  formed  out  of  the  moist  clay  of  the  earth,  and 
the  diluvian  Noah  is  mystically  feigned  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  ocean 
or  of  the  chaotic  mixture :  the  egg  symbolized  at  once  the  World  and  the 
Ark :  and,  agreeably  to  the  different  relations  which  he  was  supposed  to 
bear  to  it,  the  great  father  was  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  out  of  a 
floating  egg,  and  sometimes  himself  to  have  produced  one  which  compre« 
bended  the  rudiments  of  the  Universe. 

6.  Other  parallel  compounds  ought  all,  I  think,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  origin ;  for  the  close  analogy,  which  exists  between  them,  (Mroves,  that 

'  Athenag.  Legat.  p.  65 » 

*  Damas.  de  Princip.  apud  Cudworth't  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  298. 
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tiiey  have  sprung  from  one  sourcei  and  have  been  constructed  under  the    ^^^^'  ^'* 
flrevatence  of  one  idea. 

Chimera  had  the  three  heads  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  Sphinx, 
probably  the  Singh  or  winged  lion  of  the  Hindoos,  had  the  bead  of  a  wo- 
man, the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  daws  and  body  of  a  lion.  The  saCred 
dragon  of  the  Chinese  is  compounded  of  a  bird,  a  wild'^beast,  and  a  serpent 
The  German  Rodigast  bore  the  head  of  an  ox  upon  his  breast,  and  an  eagle 
upon  his  head.  The  Celtic  Dolichenius'  was  depicted  standing  on  a  bull, 
beneath  which  an  eagle  was  displayed.  And  tiie  West-Indian  ChenKtns  or 
Zetnes  had  the  body  of  a  man,  with  a  serpent  wreathed  round  his  legs ;  the 
head  of  a  bird  at  his  middle ;  the  five  heads  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  stag,  a 
dog,  and  a  serpent,  on  his  shoulders ;  and  in  his  right  hand  the  triden^  or 
navicular  lunette  with  its  central  mast  elevated  on  a  pole,  which  is  equally 
borne  by  the  classical  Neptune  and  the  Indian  Siva.^ 

VI I.  The  derivation  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle,  from  the  Che^ 
rubic  symbols  of  Paradise,  will  appear  yet  more  explicitly,  if  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  mythology  of  Hindostan. 

Mount  Meru,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  an  evident  transcript  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  associated  with  the  diluvian  mount  Ararat.  Now  in  this 
very  region,  which  geographically  coincides  with  the  high  land  of  Cashgar 
and  Bokhara,  the  Brahmenical  divines  place  all  those  three  hieroglyphics. 
Through  the  mouths  of  the  lion  and  the  cow  they  bring  two  of  the  sacred 
rivers  of  Paradise :  and,  at  the  eastern  passes,  which  lead  to  the  Eden  of 
their  mythology,  they  station,  in  a  manner  which  singularly  corresponds 
with  the  Mosaical  narrative,  a  being  compounded  of  a  man  and  an  ea^e 
whom  they  denominate  Garuda.  The  office,  which  they  assign  to  him,  is 
that  of  a  guard :  and  a  special  part  of  his  employment  is  to  resist  the  ap 
proach  of  serpents.  With  these  he  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  a  long  and 
exterminating  war,  which  originated  in  the  jealousy  of  the  serpent  race. 
Garuda  had  espoused  a  beautiful  woman :  and  the  whole  family  of  snakes  took 
the  alarm^  fearing  lest  his  progeny  should  bear  as  great  an  antipathy  to 

'  The  Tmlgean  of  the  old  Irish,  and  the  Ttlchm  of  the  classical  writers. 
*  See  Parkhont's  Heh.  Lex.  vox  :3*D. 
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them  as  he  himself  did.  The  man-eagle  however  destroyed  them  all,  except 
one  which  he  wore  in  triumph  round  his  neck.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
point  out  whence  this  legend  has  palpably  been  borrowed.  Garuda  is  like- 
wise described  as  being  the  vehicle  of  the  god  Vishnou,  who  is  feigned  to 
be  bonie  on  his  shoulders  through  the  air,  as  the  Hebrew  poets  represent 
Jehovah  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim.  In  other  respects,  the  ac- 
counts, which  are  given  of  this  fabled  being,  contain  a  double  reference  to 
Paradise  and  the  deluge ;  just  as  Meru,  where  he  is  stationed,  is  at  once 
the  holy  hill  of  Eden  and  mount  Ararat.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  from 
an  egg :  and  he  is  depicted,  sometimes  supporting  on  his  back  a  cup  out  of 
which  springs  the  sacred  aquatic  lotos,  and  sometimes  bearing  Vishnou  in 
the  ship  Argha.  The  egg,  out  of  which  he  was  produced,  was  laid  by  the 
all-proliflc  Diti  or  the  great  universal  mother :  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  five  centuries  that  he  sprang  from  it ;  when  he  instantly  bore  oflT 
the  Amrita  or  water  of  immortality,  which  enabled  him  to  liberate  his  then 
captive  parent.' 

This  legend,  which  requires  as  little  elucidation  as  the  preceding  qd^ 
connects  Garuda  with  the  hieroglyphical  Phenix  and  the  Simoi^h  of  Persian 
romance.  The  Phenix  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  exactly  resembled  an 
eagle ;  and  the  stupendous  Simorgh  or  Rokh  is  ever  placed  in  the  mountains 
of  Caf  or  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Enough  however  has  already  been  said 
respecting  these  symbols ;  which,  like  the  griffin  Garuda,  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  aquiline  part  of  the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim.^  I  shall  at  present 
only  observe,  that,  as  they  have  been  employed  to  shadow  out  the  favourite 
pagan  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds,  so  their  special 
appearance  at  the  commencement  of  each  great  revolving  period  has  been 
taken  from  the  first  manifestation  of  the  Cherubim  at  the  beginning  of  the 
antediluvian  world. 

VIII.  The  light,  in  which  the  Gentiles  themselves  evidently  considered 
the  Cherubim  of  the  Levitical  tabernacle,  will  afibrd  another  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  hypothesb. 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  490,  491,  490,  513,  515.    Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  354,  33fi,  337, 
340,341. 
^  Vide  supra  book  i.  c.  2.  §  XI, 
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When  fhe  Israeiites,  during  the  adkninistratioa  of  Eli,  were  engaged  in  '"^'^  ^i- 
war  with  the  Piitlistines,  they  vaifriy  and  superstitiously  sent  for  the  ark  of 
the  corenant  to  the  ltd  of  which  were  attached  the  Cherubim,  imagining 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  sacred  symbols  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
tiie  victory  over  their  enemies.  The  Philistines  soon  heard  of  their  arrival ; 
and  not  unnaturally,  upon  their  own  principles  of  hieroglyphical  idolatry, 
forthwith  concluded,  that  the  compound  forms  of  the  Cherubim  were  those 
mighty  gods  who  had  infficted  so  many  plagues  upon  the  Egyptians.  Ani* 
mated  however  with  all  tlie  characteristic  intrepidity  of  their  Scythic  an- 
cestors, they  ventured  to  join  battle:  and  the  result  was  the  total  rout 
of  the  Israelites  with  tfie  capture  of  the  ark  and  its  attached  symbols.  The 
Cherubim  having  thus  fallen  info  the  bands  of  the  Philistines,  tliey  placed 
tfaem,  together  with  the  ark^  in  the  temple  of  Dagon :  but  the  maladies, 
with  which  they  were  supematurally  troubled,  produced  a  speedy  restora^ 
6on  of  the  ima^ned  gods  of  their  enemies. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  peculiar  mode  of  their  restoration  will  serve 
to  point  out  the  opinion,  which  indeed  the  Philistines  could  scarcely  avoid 
etitei'taiuiug  of  the  Clierubim  when  once  they  had  beheld  them.  A  sacred 
ark  or  ship  was  introduced  conspicuously  into  the  mysterious  rites  of  the 
GentHes,  wheresoever  idolatry  had  established  itself:  and  the  god  of  that 
itrk  was  ordinarily  typified  by  a  bull,  either  in  a  simple  form  or  compounded 
witfi  other  animals.  To  this  mode  of  worship  the  Philistines,  wlio  were  of 
the  same  Cuthic  race  as  the  Phenicians  and  tbe  Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt, 
were  familiariy  accustomed.  Hence,  deeming  t^e  Israelites  to  be  idolaters 
like  themselves  and  like  all  other  nations  with  which  they  were  ac<}uainted, 
they  would  obviously  conclude,  that  the  two  Cherubim  were  the  mixed 
tauric  figures  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  and  that  the  ark  on 
which  they  were  placed  was  the  sacred  ship  Argha  or  Argo.^^^WiUi  such 
views,  in  what  manner  could  they,  according  to  their  notions,  more  reve- 
rently or  consistently  return  them  to  ttieir  own  ministers,  than  by  adc^ng 
the  precise  ceremonial  with  which  the  bull-god  of  Phenicia  was  wont  tp  be 
moved  firom  place  to  place  ?  We  learn  from  Sanchoniatbo,  that  the  agri- 
cultural  deity  of  that  country,  who  was  esteemed  the  greateit  of  godt^  whose 
history  proves  hiin  to  be  the  same  as  Noah,  and  who  waa  represented  under 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  Si 
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noQK  II.  the  figure  of  a  bull  or  a  bull-man,  was  drawn  about  to  his  different  temples 
in  a  shrine  or  ark,  which  was  placed  in  a  wa^^n  attached  to  a  yeke  of 
oxen/  This  was  the  exact  mode  which  the  Philistines  selected,  when  they 
'  sent  back  the  ark  and  the  Cherubim  to  the  Israelites.  They  placed  them 
in  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  cows,  on  which  no  yoke  had  ever  yet  come ; 
and  thus,  agreeably  to  the  established  method  of  removing  the  arkite  bull- 
god,  they  reverently  restored  what  they  believed  to  be  the  representations  of 
the  tauric  great  father  and  great  mother  of  their  vanquished  enemies/ 

IX.  An  argument  of  a  parallel  nature  may  be  deduced  from  the  conduct 
and  policy  of  Jeroboam.  When  the  ten  tribes  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  David,  and  made  the  son  of  Nebat  their  king,  the  new  sove- 
reign was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  when  the  Levitical  ordi- 
nance, by  which  all  the  people  were  required  at  stated  times  to  sacrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  excited  his  jealous  apprehensions.  He 
concluded,  that,  if  this  ordinance  were  still  suffered  to  remain  in  force,  his 
subjects,  when  their  revolutionary  fever  had  somewhat  abated,  would  be  led 
by  their  frequent  vbits  to  the  ancient  capital  to  repent  of  the  step  which 
they  had  taken,  and  thence  to  put  to  death  the  late  object  of  their  choice  and 
turn  again  to  his  rival  Rehoboam.  With  a  view  of  preventing  this  appre- 
hended danger,  he  made,  we'  are  told,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  two 
calves  of  gold :  and  then,  .as  if  kindly  desirous  of  relieving  his  people  from 
unnecessary  labour.  It  is  too  much  for  you,  said' he,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ; 
behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel^  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
To  the  mode  of  worship  thus  established  by  Jeroboam,  his  successors  in  the 
kingdom  adhered  to  the  very  last:  and  the  policy,  as  a  second  cause, 
certainly  appears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  of  preventing  the  reunion  of 
the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms. 

1.  The  question  then  is,  of  what  nature  was  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
two  golden  calves  of  Bethel  and  Dan  ?  It  clearly  differed,  in  some  respect 
or  other,  from  the  worship  of  Baal,  thoug)b  the  form  of  Baal  himself  was 
that  of  a  bull  or  a  bull-man :  because  we  are  more  thaa  once  told,  tliat» 

'  Sftncli^n.  apud  Etiseb.  Pnrp.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  JO. 

*Scf  1  Sam.  iv.  v.  vi.  • 
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although  some  of  the  kings  of  Israel  abolished  the  rites  of  Baal,  they  never  ^"^*  ^>' 
could  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  veneration  of  the  calves,  which  is  re*- 
peatedly  and  emphatically  styled  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.  Now  in  what  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  difference  consisted  ?  The 
general  context  of  the  narrative,  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, will  satisfactorily  answer  the  question. 

We  find,  that  the  two  calves  were  set  up  expressly  to  supersede  the 
periodical  religious  journeys  of  the  Israelites  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  we  also  find,  that  the  new  worship,  however  depraved  and  perverted, 
was  yet  a  studied  imitation  of  the  regular  Mosaical  service  of  Jehovah. 
The  king  consecrated  priests,  but  they  were  of  the  lowest  of  tlie  people ; ' 
because  he  either  feared  to  trust  the  Levites,  or  because  they  refused  to 
sanction  his  scheme.     He  likewise  appointed  a  feast,  similar  to  the  feast 
that  was  in  Judah :  and,  in  his  sacrifices,  he  copied  the  sacrifices  of  th^ 
templel     Unless  indeed  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  had  been 
preserved,  the  end  would  not  have  been  attained  :  for  the  evident  policy  of' 
Jeroboam  was  to  set  up  a  rival  ecclesiastical  system,  and  to  divert  the  peo? 
pie  from  resorting  to  Jerusalem  by  providing  for  them  a  similar  institution  at 
home  which  (he  assured  them)  would  equally  answer  every  religious  purpose. 
Such  being  the  manifest  state  of  the  case,  the  two  calves  must  have  been 
decidedly  analogous  to  something  in  the  temple ;  otherwise  the  plan  would 
have'  been  marred  even  in  its  very  commencement,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
monarch  would   have  been  self-defeated.     Now  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  were  placed  the  two  Cherubim ;  whose  figures,  though  compounded, 
partook  most  largely  of  the  form  of  a  bull.     Hence,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  we  must,  I  think,  almost  inevitably  conclude, 
that  the  two  golden  calves  were  copies  of  the  two  Cherubim. 

Had  Jeroboam  stopped  at  this  point,  he  would  indeed  have  been  guilty 
of  a  most  presumptuous  schism,  but  he  could  not  have  been  justly  charged 
with  idolatry.  Some  writers  accordingly  have  strenuously  maintained,  that, 
what  is  emphatically  called  his  sin,  was  not  idolatry,  but  only  a  schisma- 
tical  innovation  profanely  introduced  on  Machiavellian  principles  of  state 
policy*  This  opinion  however,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  directiy  contradicted 
by  the  express  language  of  •  Scripture.    Jeroboam  positively  declared,  that 
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biB  two  golden  calves  were  the  gods  who  had  broaght  the  Israditai  oat  of 
£gypt ;  and  agreeably  to  such  a  declaration,  he  offered  jamficei  to  tbcai  as 
real  divioitieB.*  The  phraseology  likewiBe  of  Hosea,  when  he  apeaka  of 
tbeiD,  necessarily  implies,  that  they  were  considered  io  the  lij^t  of  deities, 
that  Ihey  were  worshipped  as  the  heathen  worshipped  their  false  god%  ao4 
consequently  that  in  their  use  they  wane  to  all  intents  and  piiq>0Sf»  more 
idols/  Jerokoam  therefore  was  oot  oiriy  guilty  of  a  profeae  schisia ;  but 
he  also  taugbt  his  subjects  to  adore  the  taurifonn  Cherubic  sytabak,  as  dir 
very  gods  that  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh. 

3.  Yet  this  perversion  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  sanctuary  was  not  a 
mere  simple  perversion.  Jeroboam  had  been  mudi  in  Egypt,  and  he  had 
there  observed  the  two  sacred  bulls  venerated  by  the  people  of  that  country. 
He  had  doubtless  also  seen  some  of  those  compound  figures ;  which,  in  the 
anaogement  of  their  parts,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  CbenilHin. 
Thus  instructed  in  the  mystic  lore  of  Paganism,  he  committed  anew  the 
very  sin  which  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  the  first  authors  of  idol^ry 
at  Babel.  He  employed  the  Cherubic  symbols  as  representations  of  the 
hero-gods ;  and,  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  well-known  superstition  of 
Egypt,  he  pronounced  the  Cherubim  to  be  the  bulls  Apts  and  Mneuis,  de- 
clared them  to  be  the  deliverers  of  Israel  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  and 
worshipped  them  with  the  same  rites  that  Jehovah  was  worshipped  with  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  then  was  the  sin  of  Jeroboam :  and  its 
enormity  was  increased  by  the  baseness  of  the  motive  which  suggested  it. 
He  deliberately  corrupted  the  very  fountain  of  pure  devotion  :  and  led -his 
people  into  an  idolatry  the  more  dangerous  from  its  speciousnoas,  toenty 
that  he  might  secure  his  own  regal  authority  and  prevent  them  from  renew- 
ing tlieir  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David. 

That  these  calves,  though  in  the  first  instance  copies  of  the  Clierobim, 
were,  in  their  use  and  application,  designed  to  be  images  of  the  two  sacred 
bulls  which  were  the  living  representatives  of  Osiris  and  Ins,  is  both  very  natu- 
rally asserted  by  St.  Jerome,'  and  may  be  collected  even  from  Soripttweifr' 

'  >  Kings  xii.  38,  52.  *  Sm  Hosea  viii.  9— «.  «Hi.  2."ft 

'  Hieron.  CoromcDi.  in  Hoe.  iv.  .   i^ 
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wAl  Hoeen  styles  tlie  idob  of  Jeroboam  the  calves  of  Beth^Aven;  and  <^**a'*^'* 
ioMiiediately  ofiierwards  speaks  of  tb^  higb-filaces  of  tbe  god  Aven,  whom  be 
dMOimottes  the  sin  cf  IsraeL*  Now  we  are  UM^  tbat,  when  Jeroboam 
iiistiiiftted  die  worship  of  lbs  calves,  he  lifcewise  made  higb-pkoes  in  which 
their  piiests  mighi  officiate.*  I'be  faigh-piaees  tbenefbre  of  the  calves  ans 
the  higb-plaoes  of  Aven ;  the  temple  of  Avea  is  the  temple  of  the  calves ; 
and  Aven,  the  sin  of  Israel,  is  the  same  as  at  least  one  of  the  calves,  wbicb 
are  also  peculiarly  described  as  being  the  sin  of  Israel.  But  the  god, 
wliose  name  by  the  Masoretic  punctuation  is  pronounced  Aven^  is  no  other 
than  the  Egyptian  deity  Aun  or  On :  for  the  very  god^  whose  worship 
Hosea  identifies  with  that  of  the  calves,  is  he,  of  whom  Potiphendi  is  said 
to  have  been  the  priest ;  the  two  appellations,  whicb^ur  translators  variously 
express  Aven  and  On^  consisting  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  self-same  letters.' 
On  however  or  Aun  was  the  Egyptian  tide  of  the  Sun,  whence  the  city  of 
On  was  expressed  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis ;  and  the  Sun  was  astronomi- 
cally the  same  as  the  tauric  god  Osiris :  consequendy  On  and  Osiris  are 
one  deity.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  worship  of  Jeroboam's  calves  being 
substantially  the  worship  of  On  or  Osiris,  the  calves  themselves  must  have 
been  venerated,  agreeably  to  the  just  supposition  of  Jerome,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Apis  and  Mneuis.  The  opinion,  that  the  calves,  though  imita- 
tions of  the  Cherubim,  were  employed  as  instruments  of  an  idolatry 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  account  which  is  given 
of  the  matter  in  another  part  of  Scripture.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicles,  that  Jeroboam  not  only  set  up  two  calves  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship, but  likewise  what  our  translators,  following  the  conjectures  of  the 
Rabbins,  have  thought  proper  to  call  dedU.^  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
word  however  simply  signifies  goats :  and  so,  I  think,  it  ought  manifestly 
to  have  been  here  rendered.  The  goats  then,  which  were  venerated  along 
with  the  calves,  serve  to  shew,  with  what  superadded  theological  notions 
the  calves  themselves  were  worshipped.     Among  the  Egyptians,  and  thence 

'  Hos.  X.  5-— 8.  *  1  Kings  xii.  50,  31»  32. 

'  Comp.  Hot.  X.  5,  8.  with  Gen.  xli.  45,  30.  xIti.  20.  and  Esek.  xx.  l7« 
^  2  Chron.  xi.  15. 
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among  the  Greeks^  a  goat  or  a  goat-man  was  the  figure  of  the  god  Pan  or 
Mendes.  When  Jeroboam  therefore  perverted  the  Cherubim  to  the  venera- 
tion of  Apis  and  Mneuis,  he  associated  with  his  calves  another  Egyptian 
deity,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  goat  It  may  be  observed, 
that  this  last  animal  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  fabulous  Chimera ; 
which,  like  the  Sphinx,  1  have  already  considered  as  an  hieroglyphic  of  the 
great  universal  mother.' 

'  There  is  leaion  to  believe,  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  adored  the  dog-star  or  the 
canine  Anubis,  who  was  the  same  person  as  Saturn  or  Chiun  or  Remphan.  The  IsraelUish 
sculptures,  we  are  told,  at  Kibroth  Hataavah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  remarkably 
abound  in  hieroglyphics  of  the  dog-star«  represented  as  a  human  figure  with  a  dog's  head. 
iee  Hales's  Chronol.voL  ii.  p.  451. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


On  the  origin  and  import  of  the  worship  of  the  serpent. 


iN  o  part  of  ancient  mythology  is  more  curious,  though,  in  some  respects^ 
more  intricate  and  perplexed,  than  the  worship  of  the  serpent  Nearly^ 
allied  to  that  of  the  Cherubic  symbols,  it  rivals  it  in  point  of  universality^ 
and  closely  resembles  it  in  point  of  application.  There  is  however  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  confusion  in  the  suli^ect,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  the. 
theology  of  the  Gentiles,  owing  to  the  various  and  even  opposite  lights  under 
which  the  serpent  was  considered.  Yet  this  confusion  b  not  so  great  as  to* 
bid  defiance  to  all  elucidation  :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
natural  result,  partly  of  the  origin  of  the  worship,  and  partly  of  that  mystic 
theocroiia  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  religious  system  of* 
Paganism. 

The  origin  of  the  worship  seems  to  me  to  have  been  two-fold,  agreeably, 
to  the  double  character  of  evil  and  good  which  the  serpent  has  ever  sus- 
tained. Under  the  form  of  that  reptile,  the  tempter  seduced  our  first  pa- 
rents to  sin  and  consequent  misery :  yet  the  Seraphim,  who  are  evidently, 
the  same  as  the  Cherubim,  are  designated  in  the  Hebrew,  which  was  ap*- 
parently  the  primeval  language  of  tlie  world,  by  a  common  tiame  with 
fiery  flying  serpent  of  the  wilderness. 
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BOOK  n.  With  this  supposed  double  origin  the  gentile  use  and  application  of  the 
symbol  perfectly  corresponds.  The  serpent  was  esteemed  a  type  of  evil 
and  corruption  :  and,  since  the  deluge  was  eminently  the  fruit  and  conse- 
quence of  evil,  we  find  it  represented  by  a  serpent,  as  if  it  had  specially 
proceeded  from  the  evil  principle.  Yet  was  the  same  animal  also  deemed  a 
fit  type  of  goodness  and  wisdom:  and^  as  such,  it  was  made  an  hierogly- 
phic of  deity ;  the  male  serpent  shadowing  out  the  great  father  or  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noalii  and  the  female  serpent  shadowing  out 
the  great  mother  or  the  Ark  venerated  in  conjunction  with  the  World. 
Certain  properties  however,  which  may  be  observed  in  that  reptile,  contain 
buted,  with  a  race  of  men  strongly  attached  to  the  symbolical  mode  of 
worship,  to  prodwce  a  slflt  farther  extension  of  its  typical  import,  though 
in  close  connection  with  that  which  has  been  already  noticed.  Among  the 
old  pagans  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  World  was  itself  immortal ; 
yet  that  in  its  component  parts  it  was  subject  to  great  periodical  changes, 
which  amounted  to  dissolution  and  subsequent  renovation.  With  the  fiite 
of  the  World  was  linked  that  of  the  greal;  fether :  for,  at  eteh  mundane  cfe- 
sohition,  he  was  supposed  to  shimber  id  adeathlike  sleep  on  the  face  of  the 
atiyss ;  and,  at  ea<^  mutidane  renovation^  he  was  believed  to  awake  hk  all 
tlie  vigour  of  youth  to  a  new  existence*  Bodi  these  fieas  are  most  aptly 
expressed  by  the  form  and  natural  history  of  the  serpent  When  he  sleeps^ 
he  convolves  himself  into  a  circle  with  his  bead  m  iSat  centre;  and,  when 
hei  is  depicted  with  his  tail  insetted  ia  his  mouth,  he  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  H  perfect  circle.  But  this  fimthematical  figure,  which  terminates  in  it- 
self, and  which  thus  in  some  sort  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  may  be 
eimployed  not  improperly  as  a  symbol  of  eternity  or  immortality.  Os  line 
other  hand,  the  serpent  is  said  from  time  to  time  to  cast  his  skin  ;  and  thus 
to  appear  in  renovated  youth,  another  and  yet  the  same.  Henoe  he  fully 
shadowed  out  the  peculiar  sentiments,  which  the  pagans  eatertained 
respecting  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds  and  a  periodical  lege* 
neration  or  resurrection  of  the  transmigrating  great  fatfier.  For  this  reaaop^ 
we  find  the  serpent  considered  as  a  symlafol  of  immortality  or  eternky :  ne^* 
I  apprehend,  dn^y  and  absiraeledfy^  but  by  an  obvious  deduction  frcMD 
his  being  ]»rwt(Hi^/y  made  a  type  of  Uie  World  and  the  giwt  fiitber ;  wfaidi* 
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deduction  was  itself  drawn  with  reference  to  his  figure  and  natural  his-    ^">^^  ▼»• 
tory. 

I.  Such  were  the  various  sentiments  entertained  of  the  serpent :  I  pro» 
ceed  to  verify  my  statement  by  proofs  taken  from  the  documents  of  ancient 
mythology. 

1 .  That  the  worship  of  the  serpent  was  in  part  derived  from  the  form  as- 
sumed by  the  tempter,  may  be  collected  from  various  legends  of  a  very 
remarkable  nature. 

Plutarch  supposed,  that  the  serpent  Python  typified  destruction :  Ada» 
mantius  conceived,  that  it  represented  a  race  of  demons,  to  whom  dragons 
and  serpents  perform  tlie  part  of  ministering  attendants :  Pierius  teaches 
us,  that  by  [the  serpent  the  ancients  symbolized  destruction,  misfortune^ 
and  terror :  and  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts,  that  a  serpent  twisted  in  spiral 
volumes  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  evil/  What  beings  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  anguiform  demons  which  Adamantius  associates  with  the  serpent 
Python,  may  easily  be  collected  from  other  kindred  sources.  The  Greeks 
had  by  no  means  lost  all  knowledge  of  certain  evil  spirits,  inimical  to  man 
and  hostile  to  God.  Thus  Porphyry  speaks  of  wicked  demons ;  which  had 
fidlen  from  their  once  happy  omdition,  and  which  were  perpetually  attempfe» 
ing,  either  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  to  pervert  us  from  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Deity  and  to  turn  us  to  themselves.  IntemperancCj  covetoumess, 
ambitumj  and  above  all  deceitf  are  produced  by  their  imtrumentality^ 
Falskood  is  their  proper  element.  Their  wish  is  to  be  gods;  and  thepotver 
that  presides  aoer  them  aspires  to  be  the  greatest  of  gods :  but  the  Most 
High,  with  a  mighty  arm,  restrains  their  machinations.*  Thus  also  Plu- 
tarch mentions  a  very  ancient  tradition  respecting  certain  malignant  spirits, 
which  envy  and  oppose  good  men,  excite  in  their  minds  fears  and  doubts, 
and  impede  their  progress  in  virtue ;  lest,  by  a  perseverance  in  that  which 
is  good,  they  should  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  they  theni- 

'  Ste  tbese  authoritict  collected  together  by  Olaut  Wormiut  de  monument.  Dao« 
lib.  V. 

*'  Porph.  apud  Euteb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  iv.  c.  22,  29.  See  also  Jamb.  ^cMyster.  sect.  iii. 
c.  31.  sect.  iv.  c.  13. 
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■^*  *'•  selves  enjoy.*  And  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Empedodes^ 
that  there  were  some  impure  spirits,  which  had  been  banished  from  heaven, 
and  which  wandered  about  unable  to  find  any  rest ;  the  divine  wrath  pur- 
suing them  to  every  part  of  the  creation.*  Thus  likewise  Theroistius  speaks, 
on  the  authority  of  w^hat  he  calls  an  ancient  philosophy,  not  only  of  evil 
demons,  but  of  good  spirits,  who  formerly  were  accustomed  to  converse 
with  men  in  a  human  form.'  And  thus  both  the  old  Chald^ns  and  Hin- 
doos had  a  notion,  that  their  sacrificial  rites  might  be  interrupted  by  the 
intrusion  of  impure  demons/ 

In  the  Gothic  mythology  of  Scandinavia,  Loke,  or  the  evil  principle,  is 
described  as  being  the  parent  of  the  great  serpent  of  Midgard.^  Now  we 
may  easily  trace  the  prototype  of  this  monster  in  some  of  the  fables  which 
are  told  of  him.  The  god  Thor,  though  he  is  really  no  other  than  the 
great  faiher  of  gentile  mythology,  yet  appears,  through  the  channel  of 
perverted  tradition,  to  have  had  certain  of  the  predicted  attributes  of  the 
Messiah  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  esteemed  a  middle  divimty^  a  mediator 
hetxveen  God  and  man  :^  and,  with  regard  to  his  actions,  he  is  said  to  have 
bruised  the  head  of  the  gi*eat  serpent  with  his  mace.^  It  was  further 
believed  of  him,  that,  in  his  final  engagement  with  the  same  serpent,  he 
would  beat  him  to  the  earth  and  slay  him ;  but  that  the  victory  would 
be  obtained  at  the  expence  of  his  own  life,  for  that  he  himself  would 
be  suffocated  by  the  floods  of  poison  vomited  out  of  the  moutli  of 
the  noxious  reptile.'  There  is  so  close  a  resemblance,  in  every  main 
particular,  between  these  legends  and  the  first  prophecy,  that  the  seed  of 
ike   woman  should  bruise    the  head  of  the   serpent  while  the   serpent 

'  Plut.  apud  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sacr.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  §  1?. 

•  Plut.  de  vit.  air.  alien,  p.  S30. 

'  ThemisU  Orat.  vii.  p.  90.     See  also  Lactan.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  f  14,  15. 

^  Annot.  in  Jamb,  de  Myst.  sect.  iii.  c.  31.  0  king,  while  we  are  beginmng  0ur  evening 
sacrifice f  thejigurts  of  blood-thirsty  demons,  embrowned  by  clouds  collected  at  tkt  departwt 
of  day,  glide  over  the  sacred  hearth,  and  spread  consternation  around.    Sacontala.  Act  iii« 

'  £dda  Fab.  xvi.  Remarks  on  Fab.  xvi,  xvii. 

*  Edda  Fab.  xi.  in  the  notes.  ^  Edda  Fab.  xxvii* 
'  Edda  Fab,  xjuii. 
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Mhcuid  bite  his  heel,  that  we  can  scarcely  deem  it  merely  accidental.  ^^^*  '"'• 
And  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  a  lucky  chance,  when  we 
recollect  the  oriental  origin  of  the  Gotlis.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Chasas  or  Chusas ;  and  they  emigrated  into  Europe  from  their  ancient  set* 
tlements  in  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Hence,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
they  brought  with  them  into  the  west  the  theology  of  their  brethren  of  Hin- 
dostan*  Accordingly,  we  find  the  same  notion  prevalent  from  a  very  early 
period  in  this  last  country.  Two  sculptured  figures  are  yet  extant  in  one 
of  the  oldest  pagodas,  the  former  of  which  represents  Chrishna,  an  incar- 
nation of  Vishnou,  trampling  on  the  crushed  head  of  the  serpent ;  while 
the  latter  exhibits  the  poisonous  reptile  incircling  the  deity  in  its  folds  and 
biting  his  heel/  A  similar  idea  may  be  obviously  traced  in  the  history  of 
the  classical  Hercules.  On  the  sphere  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  con<» 
tending  with  the  serpent,  the  head  of  which  is  placed  under  his  foot :  and 
this  serpent,  we  are  told,  is  that  which  guarded  the  tree  with  golden  fruit  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden  of  tlie  Hesperides.'  But  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  no  other  than  the  garden  of  Paradise : 
consequently,  the  serpent  of  tliat  garden,  the  head  of  which  is  crushed 
beneath  the  heel  of  Hercules^  and  which  itself  h  described  as  incircling 
with  its  folds  tlie  trunk  of  the  mysterious  tree,  must  necessarily  be  a  tran* 
script  of  that  serpent  whose  form  was  assumed  by  the  tempter  of  our  first 
parents.'  We  may  observe  the  same  ancient  tradition  in  the  Phenician 
fable  respecting  Ophion  or  Ophioneus.  Accordbg  to  Pherecydes,  from 
whom  the  Greeks  received  the  story,  this  snake-god  was  the  prince  of  certain 
evil  spirits,  that  contended  with  Cronus,  and  were  by  him  gected  from 
heaven.  Between  the  character  of  Ophion  thus  exhibited  and  that  of  the 
scriptural  Satan  there  is  so  strong  a  resemblance,  tliat  Celsus  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  with  it :  but  his  hati*ed  of  Christianity  induced  him  to 
argue  firom  the  circumstance,  that  the  Mosaical  history  of  the  fall  was  bor- 
rowed firom  pagan  traditions*    He  is   however  well  anewered  by  Or^en; 

'  Maurice's  Hist  of  Hind.  vol.  ii.  p.  290* 

*  £rmt.  Catast  i  tv  yomo-iy.    Hyg.  Poet.  Attron.  lib.  ii.  c.  y 

'  Lucret.  de  nat.  rer.  lib.  v.  ver.  33.    Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  world.  p«  73. 
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■••*  ^    who  clearly  shews  the  great  priority  of  the  era  of  Moses  to  that  of  either 
Heraditus  or  Pherecydes." 

8.  The  serpent  being  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  evil  principle,  in  conse- 
quence of  Satan's  having  once  assumed  the  form  of  that  reptile,  it  was 
thence  employed  to  represenfthe  deluge :  because  the  deluge,  although  reaHy 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  was  yet  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  author  of  ill.  For  this  purpose  however,  with  much  hieroglypliical 
propriety,  the  sea-snake  or  water-snake  was  commonly,  though  not  perhaps 
invariably,  brought  forward. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  monster  Typhon  is  described  as  terminat- 
ing in  the  volumes  of  two  immense  serpents,  is  celebrated  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  children  of  the  £ai*tb>  and  is  said  to  have  overtopped  tlie  loftiest 
mountains  while  his  two  hands  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  east  and 
the  west^    The  accuracy  of  this  hieroglyphical  painting,  which  represents 
Typhon  as  rising  above  the  highest  hills  and  as  spreading  himself  over  the 
whole  globe,  will  readily  be  allowed,  when  we  find  the  Egyptians  assuring 
Plutarch,  that  Typhon  was  literally  nothing  more  than  the  ocean.'    If 
Typhon  then  be  the  ocean,  he  must  be  the  ocean  at  some  time^  when  it  rose 
above  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  when  it  spread  itself  without  shore  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  when  it  made  war  upon  the  hero-gods ;  otherwise 
the  thing  symbolized  will  not  correspond  with  the  symbol.     But  all  these 
circumstances  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  at  no  other  time 
except  that  of  tlie  deluge.    Typhon  therefore  must  be  the  ocean  at  the 
period,  when  its  waters  overwhelmed  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and  put  to 
flight  those  ancient  personages  who  were  the  hero-gods  of  the  Gentiles.    In 
exact  accordance  with  this  inevitable  conclusion,  we  are  told,  that  Typhon 
inclosed  Osiris  within  an  ark  and  set  him  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
which  the  Egyptians  called  the  Ocean,  because  in  the  celebration  of  their 
Mysteries  it  represented  the  ocean :  and  we  are  further  taught,  that,  at  the 
same  period,  Horus,  or  the  younger  Osiris,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 

■  Stilling.  Orig.  Sacr.  book  iii.  c.  3. 

*  Apollod.  fiibl.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  §3.    Autoiu  Liber.  Metam.  c.  28#   JBAchyh  Prom.  TiDCt  vtr. 
S51. 
'  rittt.  de  Isid.  p.  S6S. 
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an  island  which  Abated  on  the  bosom  of  a  sacred  lake.    Hence  it  is  manifest,  c"^'*  ^<^* 

that  Typhon  was  a  personification  of  tlie  sea  at  the  period  of  the  deluge : 

because  yie  are  positively  told,  that  he  was  the  ocean ;  and  no  other  period, 

but  that  of  the  deluge,  will  agree  with  his  mythological  character  and  history. 

Accordbgly,  his  very  name  itself  has  become  the  name  of  the  deluge  ;  foi* 

the  Arabs,  who  are  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians,  still  express 

the  general  deluge  by  the  term  al  Tufan^    But  the  form  of  Typhon,  as  we 

have  seen,  was  that  of  a  man-serpent :  and  (the  Egyptians^  though  they 

allowed  him  to  be  the  ocean  at  the  time  when  the  chief  hero-god  was  driven 

into  the  Ark>  evidently  considered  him  also  as  a  type  of  the  evil  principle  ; 

lor,  in  addition  to  the  sentiments  which  they  entertained  of  him  as  the  parent 

of  all  ill,  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  father,  by  the  snake  Echidna,  of 

the  serpent  which  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  and  which 

is  displayed  on  the  sphere  with  its  head  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  Her* 

cules.*    The  serpent  however  of  the  sacred  garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  a 

transcript  of  the  serpent  in  Paradise :  and  we  now  find  it  to  be  immediately 

connected  with  Typhon ;  who  was  certainly  a  personification  of  the  deluge, 

and  who  was  represented  under  the  mixed  form  of  a  man  and  a  dragon.* 

Consequently,  the  deluge  was  symbolized  by  an  enormous  serpent ;  and  it 

was  so  symbolized,  in  allusion  to  the  form  assumed  by  the  evil  principle  la  ^ 

Paradise. 

The  Greek  fable  of  Latona  being  compelled  by  the  serpent  Python  to  • 
take  refuge  in  the  floating  island  of  Delos,  where  she  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana,  is  palpably  the  counterpart  of  the  Egyptian  fable  ;  which  de* 
scribes  Latona  or  Isis,  as  fleeing  with  Horus  to  the  floating  island  Chemmis, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  dragon  Typhon.  Horus,  accordingly, 
is  allowed  to  be  the  same  as  Apollo ;  and  Typhon  must  therefore  be  the 
same  hieroglyphical  character  as  the  serpent  Python.  Hence  Python  must ' 
also  be  the  deluge :  and,  agreeably  to  this  conclusion,  we  find  his  history 
ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  deluge :  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Apollo  in  the  arkite|^unt  Parnassus  immediately  after  that  catastrophe ;  a 
legend,  which  simply  means,  that  the  hero-god,  who  was  driven  by  him  into 

'  Anc.  Uaiv.  Hist  yoU  i,  p.  200.  *  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  iL  c.  5. 1 11. 
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BOOH  II.    that  floating  island  tlie  Ark,  afterwards  prevailed  over  him  as  the  waters  gra* 
dually  retired. 

The  same  nwde  of  symbolizing  the  flood  may  be  traced  in  the  Gothic 
mythology.  The  great  serpent  of  Mldgard  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated, by  the  universal  father  Woden,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  where 
he  increased  to  so  prodigious  a  size,  that  he  wound  himself  round  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth.'  We  have  here  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
Egyptian  fable  of  Typhon ;  in  which  the  general  prevalence  of  the  deluge, 
and  the  final  victory  obtained  over  it  by  the  principal  hero-god,  are  symboli- 
cally described.  That  such  is  the  import  of  the  Scandinavian  legend,  may 
be  gathered,  both  from  the  manifest  identity  of  Typhon  and  the  serpent  of 
Midgard,  and  likewise  from  a  curious  story  respecting  the  god  Thor.  That 
deity,  w  hose  character  melts  into  that  of  Woden,  and  who  like  him  is  the 
great  father,  is  fabled  to  have  embarked  in  a  boat  to  fish  for  the  vast  sea- 
;  serpent,  and  by  main  force  to  have  nearly  dragged  him  from  his  watery 
bed.*  The  story  is,  I  believe,  purely  diluvian ;  for  the  fictions  respecting 
Woden,  Thor,  and  the  other  demon-gods  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  carry 
ys  back  to  the  times  of  the  sacred  cow,  the  Ark,  and  the  flood.  Thor  there* 
ibre  in  a  boat  is  the  same  as  the  chief  deity  of  Egypt  and  Hiiidostan  in  the 
ship  Argo  or  Argha ;  and  the  great  water-serpent  bears  the  same  relation  to 
this  god,  as  Typhon  does  to  Osiris.  Such  a  coincidence  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  altogether  casual :  because  we  find,  tliat  both  the  Goths  and  the 
Egyptians  equally  represented  their  hei'o-gods  floating  in  a  ship  on  the  sur-- 
face  of  the  ocean ;  notwithstanding  the  latter  described  tbe  sea  as  a  demon 
inimical  to  man,  used  a  fish  as  a  type  of  hatred,  and  debarred  their  priest- 
hood from  eating  of  it.' 

In  a  manner  precisely  resembling  the  foregoing  examples,  the  Ophion  or 
Ophioneus  of  Phenician  mythology,  whose  legend  the  Greeks  received  from 
Pherecydes  the  Syrian,  is  at  once  connected  with  the  primeval  tempter  and 
with  the  history  of  the  deluge.  He  is  described  as  the  prince  of  the  evil 
demons :  yet  he  is  Ukewise  said  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  the  Titans^ 

"  Edda.  Fab.  xt!.  *  Edda.  Fab.  xxvii. 

'  Edda.  Fab.  xxii.    Porph.  de  ant.  nymph,  p.  256.    Plut*  d€  Isid.  p.  363.    HeroJ*  lib.  ii. 
c.  37* 
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the  whole  of  whose  fabled  war  against  the  hero-gods  is  built  upon  traditions  «"^»*  ▼'"• 
of  tlie  flood ;  and  he  has  a  consort  assigned  to  him,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Ocean.  Agreeably  to  this  part  of  his  character,  he  is  indifferently 
feigned  to  have  been^  cast  into  Tartarus  or  the  central  abyss,  and  to  have 
been  plunged,  like  Typhon  and  the  serpent  of  Midgard,  beneath  the  waves 
of  the  sea,* 

The  sanao  hieroglyphic  of  the  serpent  is  used  also  by  the  Chinese  to 
express  tlie  deluge  viewed  as  proceeding  from  the  evil  principle :  for  so  I 
am  led  by  analogy  to  understand  the  curious  fable  preserved  by  Martinius. 
In  tlie  time  of  Thienhoang  the  son  of  Puoncu,  a  celestial  spirk^  passing 
about  in  all  directions^  gradually  introduced  civilization^  and  softened  the 
native  ferocity  of  man.  This  was  the  more  easily  effected,  since  the  great 
dragon^  which  disturbed  the  whole  world  by.  confounding  together  heavm  and 
earthy  had  been  slain.  For,  after  his  destruction,  matters  were  arranged^ 
each  according  to  its  proper  rank  and  dignity^  The  rout  of  this  dragon, 
which  had  thrown  the  Universe  into  confusion,  seems  to  allude  to  the  same 
event  as  the  plunging  of  Typhon  into  the  sea  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Jupiter, 
the  submersion  of  Ophion  and  the  Titans,  the  casting  of  the  serpent  of 
Midgard  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and.  the  slaying  of  Python  by  Apollo 
immediately  after  the  deluge.  Such  an  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
connection  of  the  story.  The  civilization  of  mankind  subsequent  to  the 
allegorical  death  of  the  dragon,  which  is.  said  to  have  been  effected  by  a 
celestial  spirit  travelling  to.  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  i&  palpably  the  same 
as  the  similar  civilization  which  is  feigned  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
imagined  travels  of  the  great  &tber;  who,  wliether  designated  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Osiris  or  Dianusus  or  Cronus  or  Buddha,  was  esteemed,  in  the 
material  system,  the  Soul  or  intellectual  Principle  of  the  World.  But  this 
civilizing  Intelligence,  as  his  history  proves,  is  the  patriarch  Noah  considered 
as  a  reappearance  of  Adam.  And  accordingly  his  efforts,  wliich  succeed  the 
destruction  of  the  dragon  that  had  reduced  all  things  to  chaos,,  are  ascribed 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  era  of  Puoncu :-  who^  as  we  have  already  seen^  waa 

'  Tzets.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  II91.     ApoUoxu  Argon,  lib.  u  vc^  503.. 
*  Martin*  Hist.  Sin.  lib.  1  p.  Ifi. 
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BociRiu  jjQp^  Q^jt  Qf  ^j^  ggg  that  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  great  abyss ;  and  who 
consequently  is  the  same  personage  as  Bralima,  Siva,  Dionusus,  and  Phtha.' 
Puoncu  therefore  is  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah:  and  the  contemporary 
dragon  is  the  serpent  of  Paradise  viewed  as  the  author  and  parent  of  the 
deluge. 

11.  But,  though  the  serpent  is  thus  exhibited  in  pagan  mythology  as  the 
representative  of  the  evil  principle  and  thence  as  a  symbol  of  the  flood,  he 
was  considered  also  in  the  opposite  light  of  a  great  and  beneficent  deity. 

1 .  This  part  of  lib  character,  like  that  which  has  been  recently  discussed, 
may  be  traced  to  the  first  age  of  the  world.  The  Cherubim  sometimes  bore 
the  name  of  Seraphim^  for  the  identity  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  Serapliim 
manifestly  appears  from  comparing  together  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and 
JEzekieL*  But  the  word  Seraph  signifies  also  a  fiying  serpent:  which  b  an 
animal  of  great  beauty,  shining  like  burnished  gold,  and  exhibiting  the 
semblance  of  fire  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  upon  it  while  it  rapidly  wings 
its  way  through  the  liquid  air.  Now,  since  the  fiery  and  flitting  appearance 
•of  the  Seraphim  stationed  before  the  garden  of  Eden  would  bear  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  that  of  the  fiery  flying  serpent,  and  since  the  very  same 
appellation  was  employed  to  designate  each  of  them,  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
.conclude,  that  the  form  of  the  flying  serpent  entered  into  the  composition  of 
the  Seraphic  or  Cherubic  emblems.  We  have  no  warrant  indeed  from 
Scripture  to  suppose,  that  this  was  reaUy  the  case:  yet  the  notion  itself, 
however  erroneous,  seems  to  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  notion  would  obviously  cause  the  serpent,  particularly 
the  winged  serpent,  to  be  viewed  as  a  fit  symbol  of  the  agathodemom 
Rabbi  Bechai  observes,  this  is  the  mystery  of  our  holy  language^  that  a 
serpent  is  called  Seraph^  as  an  angel  is  called  Seraph:  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  supposed  mystery,  it  has  been  imagined,  that  Satan  tempted  Eve 
under  the  form  of  one  of  those  resplendent  winged  serpents  wliich  are  de- 
nominated Seraphim,  and  that  he  succeeded  the  more  easily  because  the 

'  Vide  supra  book  uc,^,flL6* 

*  Compare  Isaiah  Ti.  with  Eaek.  i.  and  x«  and  see  Parkhunt's  Heb.  Lex.  vox  fpttf* 
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« 

angelic  Seraphim  were  wont  to  appear  to  our  first  parents  under  the  precise  ^"^''  ^"* 
form  assumed  by  the  seducer. ' 

The  prevalence  of  some  such  notion,  I  mean  the  notion  which  ascribed  to 
the  Cherubic  Seraphim  the  figure  of  a  fiery  flying  serpent,  may  be  traced 
not  obscurely  in  the  hieroglyphical  mythology  of  Paganism.  I  have  already 
referred  the  gentile  symbols  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man, 
whether  exhibited  singly  or  compoundedly,  to  the  mixed  form  of  the  Pa- 
radisiacal Cherubim.  Now  with  these  figures  is  perpetually  associated  that 
<rfa  serpent,  and  very  commonly  of  a  winged  serpent :  whence  it  is  natural 
to  infer,  if  the  derivation  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man,  firom 
the  Cherubic  symbols,  has  been  satisfectorily  established ;  tiiat  they,  who  so 
generally  added  to  them  a  serpent,  believed  that  reptile,  in  the  Hebrew  termed 
Straphf  to  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Seraphim  or  Cherubim. 

I  shall  notice  some  of  these  blended  hieroglyphics,  though  I  may  incur 
the  charge  of  repetition,  as  they  bear  so  immediately  on  the  point  now  under 
consideration ;  and  I  shall  add  to  them  other  particulars,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  noticed. 

S.  The  Orphic  first  principle  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  compounded 
of  a  bull,  a  lion,*  a  wmged  man,  and  a  serpent ;  and  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  dragon,  having  the  head  of  a  lion  and  the  face  of  the  god  Cronus.*  This 
being  is  the  same  as  that,  which  the  Orphic  Phanes  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
duced ;  a  monster,  exhibiting  the  semblance  of  a  snake  with  the  head  of  a 
man.'  Of  a  similar  description  b  the  old  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  of  a 
serpent  having  the  head  of  a  buU:^  and  since,  agreeably  to  the  pagan 
notions  of  the  mystic  generation  of  the  great  fatfier  by  which  one  and  the 
same  person  supported  the  two  characters  of  father  and  son,  tiie  serpent  was 
indifierentiy  feigned  to  have  produced  the  bull,  or  the  bull  the  serpent ;  we 
may  hence  perceive  both  the  origin  and  import  of  tiie  ancient  Bacchic  chaunt. 
The  hull  is  the  father  of  the  dragon^  and  the  dragon  of  the  buUJ    Some- 

*  See  Patrick  on  Gen.  iii.  24;  Abp.  Tenniton's  Disc,  of  IdoL  c.  xir.  p.  354;  and  Hales's 
Chronol.  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

*  Damaic.  apud  Cudw.  InteU.  tyst,  b.  i.  c*  4.  p.  29S.    Athenag.  Leg^tt.  p.  (5. 

'  Orph.  Fimgm.  apud  Allien.  Legal,  p.  72.  ^  Montfauc.  Am.  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

'  Jul.  Firm,  deerr.  proC  ret  p.  32.    Clem.  Alex*  Cohort. 

Pi^.  Idol.  VOL.  U  ill 
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times  the  sacred  serpent  of  the  Egyptians  was  delineated  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk,  which  is  a  bird  of  the  same  species  as  the  eagle : '  and  his  relationship 
to  tiie  Seraph  is  shewn  by  his  being  furnished  with  wings,  a  circumstance 
implied  indeed  in  his  yery  name  Cneph. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  various  other  instances,  in  which  the  serpent 
is  equally  blended  with  one  or  more  of  the  Cherubic  figures.  The  Cerberus 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  was  compounded  of  a  dog,  a  wolf,  a 
lion,  and  a  serpent*  The  sacred  dragon  of  China  consists  of  a  bird,  a 
serpent,  and  a  wild-beast.'  The  monster  Chimera  blended  together,  in  one 
hieroglypbical  animal,  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.^  The  Zemes  of  the 
West-Indians  was  composed  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  stag,  a  dog,  and  a 
serpent.^  The  Persian  Mithras  was  depicted  with  a  human  body,  a  lion's 
head,  and  four  wings ;  and  was  associated  with  a  snake.^  And  the  Hieropo- 
litan  Belus  or  Apollo  had  for  his  companions  a  dragon,  an  eagle,  and  two 
female  figures.^ 

III.  Such  I  consider  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  serpent 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  benignant  genius :  and  agreeably  to  this  origin 
was  the  application  of  the  symbol.  As  the  proper  Cherubic  figures  were 
employed  to  represent  the  greatest  of  the  pagan  deities :  so  the  serpent, 
misdeemed  a  Cherubic  or  Seraphic  figure,  was  used  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  and  was  invested  with  precisely  the  same  character. 

The  ancient  sages,  who  were  much  addicted  to  physiological  speculations^ 
gave  various  reasons  deduced  fi*om  the  natural  history  of  the  serpent  for 
bestowing  upon  it  a  high  degree  of  veneration.  With  these  reasons,  which 
Eusebius  has  detailed  at  large,  I  shall  not  concern  myself:  it  will  be  sui 
ficient  to  state  the  undoubted  fact  which  he  mentions,  that  serpents  were 
accounted  the  greatest  of  gods  and  the  leading  principles  of  the  Univeirse, 
and  that  as  such  they  were  invariably  introduced  both  into  the  temples  and 
into  the  due  celebration  of  the  Mysteries.'  The  real  ground  of  their  being 
accounted  the  greatest  of  the  gods  was  this  :  they  were  employed,  according 


'  Euseb.  Praep.  Evau.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
'  Parkhunc't  Heb.  Lex.  p.  391.. 
*  Picart't  Cerem.  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
'  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  17* 


*  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

*  Hesiod.  Theog.  Ter.  319- 

^  Mont.  Ant.  toI.  ii.  p.  368. 

*  Euseb.  Pr«p.  Evkn.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
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to  tlieir  8exe8,  to  symbolize  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother.     And,  in    ^"^'*  ^"* 
this  manoer,  like  the  proper  Cherubic  figures,  we  find  them  venerated  in 
every  quarter  of  the  glol)e ;  another  proof,  tliat  the  different  mytholo^cal 
systems  of  Paganism  must  all  have  originated  from  a  common  source,  and 
have  been  all  constructed  under  the  impression  of  similar  ideas. 

1  •  That  the  serpent  was  used  to  represent  the  great  father,  by  whom  the 
ancients  meant  Adam  reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah,  and  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  manifested  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  new  world  in 
the  character  of  its  demiurgic  regenerator,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  whole 
tenor  and  arrangement  of  gentile  mythology.  Every  where  we  find  the 
great  father,  exhibiting  himself  under  the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  every 
where  we  find  the  serpent,  vested  with  the  attributes  of  the  great  &ther, 
and  partaking  of  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  him. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  winged  serpent  Cneph  was  highly  venerated, 
and  was  esteemed  the  creator  of  the  World.'  This  part  of  his  character 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  the  great  father ;  because  Phtha  or 
Vulcan  or  Osiris  was  equally  supposed  to  be  the  demiurge.  Accordingly, 
the  serpent  Cneph  was  so  immediately  connected  with  Phtha,  that  the  latter 
was  fdgned  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  former ;  by  which,  agreeably  to  the 
regular  system  of  pagan  genealogies,  nothing  more  was  meant,  than  that 
eaoh  was  the  same  person  viewed  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect :  *  and, 
in  a  similar  manner,  Osiris,  who  was  no  other  than  Phtha,  was  represented 
in  the  midst  of  the  volumes  of  a  serpent'  The  Phenicians  considered  the 
winged  snake  as  the  symbol  of  the  Agathodemon  or  good  demon-god :  and 
it  was  supposed,  that  their  Taut^  who  was  the  same  as  the  Thoth  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  the  first  inventor  of  serpent  worship.*  Taut  however,  as  we 
^11  hereafter  see,  was  in  reality  the  great  father  himself;  the  same,  as  the 
Tat  or  Datta  or  Twashta  of  the  Hindoos,  and  as  the  Codom  or  Cadmus  of 
the  oriental  Buddhists  the  Greeks  and  the  Phenicians.  But  Twashta,  the 
great  artificer  of  the  Uuiverse,  whose  character  perfectly  corresponds  with 

'  Euteb.  Prep.  Evan.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 

*  Ibid.  Thus  Horus  is  said  to  be  the  son  oC  Osiris :  but  Horns  and  Osiris  vere  equally  Noab. 
The  reason  of  this  confusion  has  already  been  stated.    Vide  supra  b.  i.  c.  1.  ^  I.  10, 
^  Mont,  Ant.  SuppL  p.  211. 
^  Puseb.  PfKp.  Evan,  lib,  i.  c.  10, 
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*^*  "•  that  of  the  Egyptian  Cneph  and  Phtha,  is  supposed  to  bear  tlie  form  of  a 
serpent:'  and  Cadmus  is  feigned  to  have  been,  at  the  close  of  his  lifi^ 
metamorphosed  into  that  reptile/  Twashta  or  Tat  meits  into  the  great  triad 
of  Hindoo  deity,  and  the  members  of  that  triad  again  meet  together  in  the 
person  of  Jagan-Nath ;  though  this  last  god  is  more  peculiarly  identified 
with  Vishnou.  Here  we  still  meet  with  the  universally  prevailing  form  of 
the  sacred  serpent  Vishnou  is  represented,  like  Osiris,  encompassed  in  the 
volumes  of  a  snake:  Siva  is  crowned  with  the  great  serpent  Sesha-Naga, 
and  is  ordinarily  depicted  with  snakes  twisted  round  every  limb  :  and  Jagan- 
Nath  is  said  to  be  sometimes  worshipped  under  tlie  form  of  a  seven-headed 
dragpn,  in  allusion  to  the  seven  Rishis  or  Titans  or  Corybantes,  who  with 
the  great  fiither  himself  make  up  the  sacred  family  of  eight  with  which  each 
successive  world  was  supposed  to  commence.^ 

Agreeably  to  this  use  of  the  serpent  as  a  symbol  of  their  chief  deity,  the 
Hindoos  highly  venerate  that  animal  itself,  considering  it  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  and  mysterious  being/  Equally  reverenced  was  it  by  the  Persians, 
who  accounted  it  the  greatest  of  gods,  as  we  learn  from  the  Octateuch  of 
Ostanes  referred  to  by  Eusebius :  ^  and,  pursuant  to  this  sentiment,  they 
associated  it  with  their  god  Mithras  or  the  great  universal  father/  Nor  was 
the  worship  of  the  serpent  less  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians.  The 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  tlie  dragon,  though  it  cannot  be  admitted  iptQ 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  must  yet  have  been  founded  upon  a  well-known 
superstition  of  the  Chaldeans :  and  its  exact  accordance  with  the  temple- 
adoration  of  the  serpent  in  other  countries  sufficiently  proves,  that  in  the 
(^hief  outlines  it  may  be  received  as  agreeable  to  the  truth.     The  same 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  x.  p.  39,  40.  The  ancient  heresy  of  the  Ophites  engrafted  itself  upon 
the  pagan  legend  of  a  demiurgic  serpent.  Joseph  the  carpenter  was  reported  to  be  the  great 
artificer  Twashta;  and  Christ  was  impiously  said  to  he  an  incarnation  of  the  great  serpent» 
which  gently  glided  over  the  cradle  of  his  mother  Mary  while  she  was  yet  an  infant.  Mr. 
Wilford  justly  remarks,  that  the  serpent-god  of  the  Ophites  was  obviously  the  deroiurgu: 
Cneph  or  Agatliodemon  of  the  Egyptians*  Pheniciaus,  and  other  oriental  nations. 

*  Ovid.  Metara.  lib.  iv.  ver.  575. 

^  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  ii.  plate  S.  Moor's  Hind.  Pamh.  p.  39  aad  phite  17- 
Bruton.  Churchill's  Collect,  in  Southey's  Kehama.  vol.  ii^  p.  171« 

^  Maurice's  lud.  Ant.  vol.  v.  p.  1015  plate.         '  Euseb.  Prep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c  10.  sab  fin. 

^  Ban.  MythoL  vol.  ii.  p.  104.     Mont.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
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superstitioD  still  presents  itselfi  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  China :  and  ^^'*  ^''< 
presents  itself  likewise  in  the  very  same  application.  Couplet  mentions, 
that  Fohi  was  reported  to  have  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  his  son  Shin^ 
Nungh  the  head  of  an  ox.'  But  Fohi,  as  the  whole  of  his  history  de- 
monstrates, was  the  patriarch  Noah ;  and  his  mythological  ox-headed  son 
was  the  same  person  as  his  parent  The  great  father  therefore  in  China,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  was  symbolized  by  a  serpent :  and,  since  this 
•erpent  is  made  the  father  of  a  bull,  we  may  clearly  perceive,  that  tiie 
framers  of  such  hieroglyphics  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  Bacchic  chaunt,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice ;  The  bull  the  father  of  tJte  dragon,  and  the  dragon  of  the  bulL 
From  China  we  may  turn  to  the  Orphic  and  classical  mythology,  and  a^dn 
we  shall  find  the  great  father  similarly  represented.  All  the  pagan  gods,  as 
we  are  repeatedly  informed  by  the  ancient  mythological  writers,  are 
ultimately  one  and  the  same  person:  and  that  person  is  the  great  father; 
who,  under  whatever  name,  is  described  as  the  head  of  the  diluvian  Cabiri, 
and  is  perpetually  represented  as  having  been  exposed  at  sea  in  an  ark. 
But  Jupiter,  Esculapius,  and  Dionusus,  are  all  equally  said,  on  various 
fieiblcd  occasions,  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  all  these 
deities  may  be  shewu  from  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  the  patriarch 
Noah.^  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Hindoo  Deonaush,  who  is  manifestly  the 
same  as  the  Greek  Dionusus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
a  snake : '  the  Orphic  Cures  or  principal  Cabirus,  the  description  of  whom 
equally  proves  his  identity  with  Dionusus,  is  celebrated  as  taking  the  form 
of  a  terrific  dragon :  ^  and  the  Orphic  Cronus  and  Hercules,  each  of  whom 
may  be  shewn  by  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  the  great  fiedher,  are  repre- 
sented, either  as  compounded  of  a  man  a  lion  and  a  serpent,  or  simply  as 
being  a  winding  serpent' 
The  ancient  character,  thus  symbolind  by  a  snake,  was  accounted  the 

'  Couplet  Pnef.  ad  Tab.  Chron.  p.  3. 

*  Atbenag.  Leg^t.  p.  71*    Noooi  Dionyi.  lib.  ti,  viii.  ▼•    SchoL  in  Ant.  Phsooni.  p.  1  J. 
Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xv.  ver.  £93—744.    Earip.  Baccb.  10l6. 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  272«  ^  Orph*  Hymn,  xxxviii* 

'  Athenag.  LegM*  p.  65»  69. 
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comonoQ  parent  of  the  Ophites  or  Serpentigense ;  and  nearly  all  the  Hdlenic 
tribes  daiined  to  be  of  this  descent  Nor  was  their  claim  so  irrational  as  al 
first  sight  it  may  appear ;  for  the  serpent-god  was  in  reality  the  great  fether, 
from  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  equally  deduce  their  genealogy^ 
Thus  the  Athenians  were  reported  to  be  of  the  serpent  brood ;  and  they  had 
a  tradition,  that  die  chief  guardian  of  their  citadel  was  a  dragon/  This 
dragon-god  was  the  same  as  their  first  king  Cecrops ;  who,  like  the  Chinese 
Fohi  (with  whom  he  doubtless  must  be  identifiedi  for  the  first  sovereign  of 
every  ancient  pagan  nation  will  uniformly  prove  to  be  Noah),  was  feigned 
to  be  of  a  twofold  nature,  a  man  blended  with  a  serpent/  Cecrops  reigned 
at  the  supposed  period  of  the  contest  between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  when 
the  former  brought  an  inundation  over  the  land  of  Attica ;  a  legend  founded 
on  the  history  of  the  general  deluge.  Closely  connected  with  Cecrops  is 
another  serpent-prince,  who  is  really  the  same  as  Cecrops  himself :  for  the 
form  of  each  is  perfectly  similar ;  and^  as  Cecrops  is  placed  at  the  time  of  a 
£ood,  so  Erichthonius  is  reported  to  have  been  inclosed  by  Minerva  within 
an  ark  and  thus  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops/ 
Both  of  them  are  described  as  being  primeval  sovereigns  of  Attica :  but  the 
histories  of  them  both  serve  only  to  shew^  that  the  great  father  was  \miver- 
sally  symbolized  by  a  serpent. 

We  have  now  traced  the  hieroglyphic  o£  the  snake  in  application  to  tfae 
great  father  through  the  mythologies  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  the 
earth :  we  shall  equally  meet  with  it,  and  in  precisely  the  same  applicatioii, 
in  the  mystic  theology  of  the  Druids;  The  god  Hu  or  Noe,  who  is  the  alle- 
gorical husband  of  the  ship-goddess  Ceridwen^  who  (as  we  have  already 
observed)  is  represented  by  the  Cherubic  symbol  the  bul^  and  who  is 
described  as  having  been  preserved  in  an  ark  during  the  prevalence  of  an  uni- 
versal deluge,  is  styled,  in  the  writings  of  the  bwrds^  the  glancing  Hu^  the 
gliding  king,  and  the  dragon  saoereign  of  Britain.  From  one  of  those 
poems  we  may  collect;  that  a  living  serpent  was  venerated  as  the  symbol  of 
the  deity :  and,  as  serpents  agreeably  to  their  supposed  sacred  nature  were 
kept  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  temples ;  so  the  dragon,  which  typified  thci 

'  Herod,  lib,  viii.  c.  41.  *  ApoUod*  Bibl.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.$  1* 

'  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.S6*  - 
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arkite  god  Hu,  is  described,  as  moving  round  the  huge  stones  of  Caer-Sidi  ^^^•^^ 
or  Stone-henge,  and  as  pursuing  a  retreating  goddess  who  is  styled  the  fair 
one.  The  whole  seems  to  allude  to  some  then  well-known  fable;  which 
most  probably  was  nearly  allied  to  the  legend  of  Jupiter  violating  Proserpine 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent  and  by  her  becoming  the  father  of  the  infernal 
Bacchus.'  Hu  at  least  was  certainly  the  same  deity  as  the  classical  Huas 
or  Bacchus,  and  was  worshipped  together  with  Ceres  and  Proserpine  io « 
manner  which  exactly  resembled  the  Or^es  of  the  Samotbracian  Cabvi/ 
But  the  ophite  Jupiter  and  tiie  ophite  Bacchus,  though  placed  in  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  father  and  son,  are  confessed  by  the  old  mythologists  10 
have  been  fundamentally  one  deity. 

The  serpent  was  equally  venerated  as  the  greatest  of  gods,  that  is  to  say 
as  the  representative  of  the  great  father,  by  the  ancient  Russians,  Samo* 
gitians,  and  Lithuanians :'  and,  if  from  the  nations  of  the  eastern  hemi^ 
sphere  we  finally  direct  our  attention  to  America,  we  shall  still  find  the  same 
animal  appearing  in  such  immediate  connection  with  the  principal  of  the 
Mexican  gods,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  its  being  thus  placed  in  coqse* 
quence  of  the  prevalence  of  notions  similar  to  those  which  were  so  familiwr 
to  the  mythologists  of  the  old  world.  Vitdiputzli,  who  was  carried  from 
place  to  place  in  an  ark  like  Osiris  or  Ammon  or  Dionusus,  who  in  short 
was  evidently  the  great  fieither  of  Mexican  theology,  held  in  his  right  hand  a 
staff  cut  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  while  the  four  comers  of  the  ark,  in 
which  he  was  seated,  terminated  each  with  a  carved  representation  of  the 
head  of  that  reptile/ 

8.  As  the  male  serpent  was  thus  employed  to  symbolise  the  great  father, 
so  the  female  serpent  was  equally  used  to  typify  the  great  another ;  under 
which  character  the  pagans  jointly  venerated  the  Earth  or  larger  Woridj  and 
the  Ark  or  smaller  World.     Such  a  mode  of  representation  may  both  be 

■  DaTift't  Mythol.  of  Brit  DniMls.  p.  Il6, 191,  56l,  S6%. 

*  Dionyt.  Perieg.  ver.  565.  Aitemid.  apud  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  198.  Mnat.  spud 
tchol.  in  ApoU.  Argon,  lib.  i.  ver.  917. 

'  See  Erasmub  Stella,-  Sigitmund  Baro,  Scaliger,  Alexander  Guagin,  and  Boxhon,  cited 
by  Oosel  annou  in  Mtnuc.  Fel.  Octav.  p,  iS^,  i6S« 

^  Purcb.  nig.  b.  viii.  c.  11.  p.  79S. 
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BOOK  ir.  proved  by  express  testimony,  and  is  perfecdy  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  whole  system  of  gentile  mytholo)i;y.  In  the  same  -  manner  as  the  two 
great  parents  were  worshipped  under  the  hieroglyphics  of  a  bull  and  a  cow, 
a  lion  and  a  lioness,  a  merman  and  a  mermaid,  or  a  horse  and  a  mare :  so 
were  they  adored  under  the  cognate  figures  of  a  male  and  female  serpent 

Among  the  Syrians  and  the  Celts,  the  great  mother  was  typified  by  a 
woman  terminating  in  the  volumes  of  a  serpent ;  who  is  described  as  the 
guardian  of  Jupiter  in  the  sacred  Corycian  cave  when  he  fled  from  the  rage 
of  Typhon  or  the  deluge,  and  as  the  paramour  either  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter 
to  whom  she  bore  three  sons/  The  same  mode  of  symbolizing  prevails  also 
among  the  Hindoos.  Devi  or  Isi,  who  sailed  over  the  deluge  in  the  form  of 
the  ship  Argha,  is  fabled  to  have  assumed  the  figure  of  a  serpent  during 
that  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds  which  is  ever  marked  by  the 
mystic  slumber  of  Vishnou/  In  this  shape  she  bore  the  god  in  safety  over 
the  waters  of  the  interminable  ocean ;  until  at  length,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  mundane  system,  he  awoke  to  the  exertion  of  fresh  demiurgic 
energy.'  Now,  as  the  serpent  is  thus  declared  to  be  a  form  of  Isi  ;  as  the 
ship  Argha  is  declared  to  be  another  of  her  fonns ;  and  as,  under  each  form, 
she  is  indifferently  the  vehicle  of  the  great  father  on  the  surface  of  the  de- 
luge :  it  is  manifest,  that  the  serpent,  when  thus  exhibited  to  us,  must  in- 
evitably be  the  Ark  of  Noah* 

This  application  of  the  hieroglyphic  will  lead  us  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  a  most  curious  Hindoo  painting,  which  represents  one  of  tlie  miracles 
ascribed  to  Chrishna  or  Vishnou  :  and  the  painting  will,  in  return,  serve  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  propriety  of  the  foregoing  conclusion.  An  enor- 
mous snake  is  depicted  in  the  act  of  opening  its  jaws  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent :  and  the  god  Vishnou,  that  same  god  who  was  borne  over  the  waves  of 
the  deluge  on  the  navicular  sea-serpent,  is  seen,  driving  into  its  mouth  a 
mixed  herd  of  cattle,  and  followed  by  three  companions  of  inferior  dignity. 
The  legend,  of  which  this  painting  is  the  representation,   informs  us,  that 

■  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  S  3.  Herod,  lib.  it.  c.  9*  10.  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  127. 

*  Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  22. 

»  Moort  Hind.  Panth.  p.  26,  2?.    Maur.  Jlist.  of  Hind.  toL  i.  p.  40i.    Sec  Plate  Ik 

Hg.  1. 
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Crishna,  being  once  in  imminent  danger  from  the  rage  of  his  numerous  ^^naf.  vu. 
enemies,  produced  a  vast  snake ;  which  received  and  sheltered  in  its  capa- 
cious stomach  his  flocks,  his  herds,  himself,  and  his  fellow-shepherds/  With 
the  key,  of  which  we  are  now  possessed,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  unlock  tlie 
hidden  meaning  of  this  very  remarkable  hieroglyphic.  The  huge  snake 
produced  by  Vishnou  is  the  water-serpent,  which  bore  him  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  intermediate  deluge ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  Ark,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  symbolized  by  a  serpent  He  is  said  to  have  produced 
it,  because  the  prototype  of  his  character  was  the  builder  of  the  Ark.  He 
produced  it  when  in  great  danger  from  his  enemies,  because  Noah  built  the 
Ark  while  the  flood  was  yet  impending  :  and  the  enemies,  from  whom  he 
took  refuge  within  the  stomach  of  the  snake,  are  the  same  as  those,  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  called  Typhxm  and  the  Titans^  that  is  to  say,  the 
deluge  and  the  impious  antediluvians.  Vishnou,  in  short,  entering  into  the 
snake  with  his  herds,  his  flocks,  and  his  three  companions,  is  Noah  entering 
into  the  Ark  with  the  beasts  and  his  three  sons.  Thus  accurate  is  the 
hieroglyphic  in  all  its  parts ;  and  thus  exactly  does  it  at  once  tally  with  and 
confirm  the  conclusion,  that  the  Ark  or  great  mother  was  symbolized  by  a 
serpent 

The*same  hieroglyphic  occurs  in  the  mythology  of  China,  and  evidently 
in  the  very  same  application.  Fohi,  the  reputed  first  emperor  of  that 
country,  whose  form  is  fabled  to  have  been  tliat  of  a  man  terminating  in 
the  tail  of  a  snake,  and  whose  whole  hbtory  decidedly  proves  him  to  be  Noah 
or  the  great  father,  is  said  to  have  delivered  to  the  Chinese  eight  hiero- 
glyphics denominated  Koua.  These  Kouaj  we  are  told,  expressed  certain 
general  things,  on  which  the  corruption  or  generation  of  particular  things 
depended ;  such  as  heaven,  earth,  thunder,  mountains,  fire,  clouds,  water, 
and  wind  :  and,  when  Fohi  taught  his  subjects  how  to  use  them,  he  is  re- 
ported, by  Way  of  exciting  a  mysterious  veneration  for  his  new  institutes,  to 
have  declared,  that  he  had  seen  them  traced  on  the  back  of  a  dragon-horse 
which  rose  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake.*    Now,  when  the  character  of  Fohi 

*  Moor's  Hipd.P^nth.  p.  %02.    See  Plate  11.  Fig.  ^. 
^  Du  Halde'*  Chhui.  yoI.  i.  p.  270. 
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*  is  considered,  and  when  we  recollect  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  of  pa- 
gan mythology  is  founded,  we  shall  easily  decypher  the  import  of  the  pre- 
ceding legend.  Fohi  himself  is  certainly  Noah:  tlie  philosophy  respecting 
the  alternate  generation  and  corrnption  of  things,  which  he  is  said  to  hare 
inculcated,  is  Ilie  identical  philosophy,  which  taught  that  tu  destroy  is  bul 
to  produce  in  another  form  ;  the  sacred  lake  was  in  every  part  of  the  gentile 
world  a  symbol  of  the  deluge :  it  only  remains  Llierefore,  that  the  dragon- 
■  horse,  which  proceeds  from  it,  must,  according  to  the  preceding  general 
analogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  serpent,  represent  the  Ark.  This  suppo- 
sition is  confirmed,  both  by  the  compound  figure  of  Ihe  Chinese  symbc^, 
and  by  the  fable  of  its  having  the  philosophical  syston  of  Fohi  inscribed  en 
its  back.  Tbe  mare,  no  less  than  the  serpent,  was  a  well-known  hiero- 
^yphic  of  the  great  mother ;  being  a  form  equally  assumed  by  the  classical 
Ceres,  the  British  diip-goddess  Ceridwen,  and  the  mystic  nurse  of  the  di* 
hivian  Bacchus  :  and  the  pretence,  that  the  institutes  of  the  first  Cinoese 
emperor  were  received  from  tbe  iabled  dragon-hors^  exactly  correspooda 
with  the  widely  prevailii^  oriental  tale,  that  cotain  sacred  books  or  iccorda 
were  either  preserved  in  tbe  Ark,  (h*  were  recovered  after  tbe  deluge  fmaa 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  ocean.' 

We  may  now  direct  our  attention  to  classicid  mythotogy :  and  once  more 
we  shall  find  the  same  symbol  applied  in  the  same  manner.  Harmonia  the 
wife  of  Cadmus,  and  Rhea  the  wife  of  Cronus,  were  each  one  character 
with  Isis  or  Parvati ;  that  is  to  say,  were  each,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew, 
tbe  Ship  of  the  deluge  or  the  great  mother.  But  Hfomooia  and  Rhea  are 
both  said  to  have  been  changed  into  serpents :  the  fbrmer,  when  her  hus- 
buKl  Cadmus  underwent  Ihe  same  metamorphosis ;  tbe  latter,  when  she  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  embraces  of  her  son  Jupiter  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
dragon.*  This  second  fable,  like  other  simitar  pagan  tales  of  incestuous 
mixtures,  ori^nated  from  the  different  degrees  of  relati(»iship,  which  the 
great  iiither  was  supposed  to  bear  to  the  Ark  :  he  was  at  once  its  parent 
its  husband,  and  its  son.     Accordingly,  though  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  been 

'  This  subject  vill  be  mu'ihed  at  large  hereafter,  book  iii.  c.  5- 
*  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i».  ver.  59(>— 602.    Atbenag.  Legat.  p.  Tl- 
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the  offtpring  of  Cronus,  we  are  yet  assured  by  the  old  mythological  writers,  c"^'-  ^"' 
that  they  were  really  one  and  the  same  deity.  When  Cronus  was  viewed 
as  the  husband,  and  Jupiter  as  the  son,  of  Rhea ;  Jupiter  was  necessarily 
considered  also  as  the  son  of  Cronus,  though  he  was  the  same  as  Crcnus. 
Hence  he  stood  to  Rhea  in  the  double  relationship  of  son  and  husband :  and 
hence  the  mystic  union  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  was  hiero- 
glyphically  described  by  the  incestuous  conjunction  of  two  serpents.  The 
two,  we  are  informed,  when  unit^,  presented  the  figure  of  the  two  snakes, 
which  appear  twisted  round  the  caduceus  of  Hermes.' 

I  may  here  remark,  that,  as  the  serpent  was  deemed  oracular  and  was 
likewise  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  ship  Argo ;  so  the  ship  Argo,  partly  from  its 
being  thus  represented,  and  partly  from  the  responses  of  the  dove,  was 
equally  thought  to  be  oraculai*.  Rhea  and  Harmonia  were  the  same  as  Isis; 
and,  accordingly,  among  the  Egyptians,  we  find  the  serpent  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  goddess.  Elian  tells  us,  that  the  asp-snake  called  7%er- 
mutkis  was  held  by  them  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  that  they  were  wont 
to  attach  it  like  a  royal  diadem  to  the  head-dress  of  Isis.*  Now  this  ani- 
mal, united  with  the  mysterious  Yoni  and  Linga  or  the  ship  Argha  contain- 
ing the  phallic  Siva,  constitutes  the  precise  head-dress  with  which  the  Indian 
Devi  is  sometimes  decorated.'  The  combination  is  remarkable,  since  it 
abundantly  shews  the  close  relation  of  the  serpent  to  the  diluvian  Argha  : 
and  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  idea,  with  which  the  asp  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  Isis  ;  for  the  navicular  Isis  of  Egypt  is  certainly  the  same  as  the 
navicular  Parvati  or  Devi  of  Hindostan. 

3.  From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  serpent  was  universally 
employed  to  symbolize  the  great  mother  no  less  than  the  great  fistther  :  and^ 
since  it  was  thus  used,  it  necessarily  represented  whatever  the  great  mother 
herself  represented.  But  the  great  mother  represented  both  the  M^comi 
and  the  Microcosm,  or  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  :  whence,  as  the  ship  Argha 
and  the  aquatic  lotos  support  both  these  characters,  so  the  serpent  likewise 
will  be  found  to  do  the  very  same. 

'  Atheiiag.  Legat.  p.  71.  *  MUsn.  de  Mini.  lib.  x.  c.  31. 

^  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  plate  6.  numb.  4. 
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-Komiu  We  have  already  seen  how  it  symbolized  the  Ship  of  the  dduge :  we  may 
now  further  observe,  that,  as  a  tjfe  of  the  great  mother,  it  was  also  an 
hieroglyphic  of  the  World.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the  very  drcum- 
stance  of  its  being  a  type  of  the  great  mother,  even  if  there  were  no  positive 
declaration  to  the  purpose :  but  we  likewise  have  it  explicitly  declared  that 
such  was  the  case.  Horapollo  tells  us,  that,  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to 
express  the  World,  they  painted  a  serpent  :*  and  Macrobius  says,  that  the 
Phenicians  similarly  represented  the  World  by  a  dragon  devouring  its  tail ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  snake  with  its  tail  placed  in  its  mouth,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  figure  of  a  circle.*  The  reasons  given  by  these  two  authors  for  such  a 
mode  of  symbolization  differ  in  words,  but  agree  in  substance.  Horapollo 
says,  that  the  World  was  represented  by  a  serpenti  because  that  animal  every 
year  sheds  its  skin  and  appears  in  renovated  youth :  Macrobius  intimates, 
that  the  snake  formed  into  a  circle  shadowed  out  the  World,  considered  as 
proceeding  from  itself  and  revolving  into  itself.  The  idea  was  however  in 
both  cases  the  same,  though  somewhat  differently  expressed.  Independent 
of  any  other  origin,  both  the  circular  disposition  and  the  natural  history  of 
the  serpent  served  admirably  to  describe  the  favourite  dogma  of  ancient 
Paganism,  that  the  substance  of  the  World  was  eternal ;  but  that  there  was 
an  endless  succession  of  similar  mundane  systems,  each  springing  in  the 
vigour  of  renewed  adolescence  from  its  worn  out  predecessor,  and  each  at 
the  termination  of  an  appointed  great  period  being  resolved  into  its  compo- 
nent matter.  It  was  by  pursuing  this  idea,  that  the  Hindoos  made  the 
great  navicular  serpent,  on  which  Vishnou  reposes  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  intermediate  deluge,  a  symbol  of  eternity  or  immortality.'  That  ser- 
pent, as  we  have  seen,  is  a  type  of  the  ship  Argha :  and  the  Argha,  as  a 
form  of  the  great  mother,  is  at  once  the  Ark  and  the  boat  of  the  Earth, 
tech  considered  as  borne  on  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep. 

The  Earth  then  being  deemed  eternal  in  substance,  though  experiencing 
successive  gi*eat  revolutions ;  and  being  symbolized  by  a  serpent,  because 
the  serpent  as  an  hiero^yphic  so  aptly  expressed  both  these  ideas :  the  ser- 

•  llomp.  lib,  I.  c.  «.  p.  4.  *  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c  9-  P-  15S. 

^  Muor%  Ulnd.  Panth.  p.  89* 
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pent,  thus  -employed  to  represent  the  Magna  Mater,  naturally  became  itself  a  ^^^^' 
type  of  the  abstract  idea  of  Eternity^  which  it  was  used  to  express  in  re- 
ference to  the  supposed  nature  of  the  World.  It  was  in  mixed  allusion  to 
the  successive  regenerations  of  the  Universe  and  to  the  new  birth  of  the 
.great  father  at  the  commencement  of  each  mundane  system^  speculations 
built  wholly  upon  the  renewal  of  the  World  after  the  deluge  and  the  mystic 
second  birth  of  Noah  from  the  Ark,  that  a  golden  serpent  was  wont  to  be 
placed  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  Orgies  of  Jupiter 
Sabazius.'  Each  mysta  was  thought  to  undergo  scenically  in  his  own  per- 
son whatever  had  been  undergone  by  the  great  father :  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  aspirants,  to  which  the  golden  serpent  related,  was  but  a  transcript 
of  the  new  birth  of  the  chief  hero-god,  under  whatever  name  he  might  be 
venerated. 

4.  These  remarks  on  the  worship  of  the  serpent  bring  me  agiain  to  the 
conclusion  respecting  a  celebrated  hieroglyphic  of  the  gentile  world,  to 
which  I  have  already  been  brought  by  discussing  the  worship  of  the  egg. 

The  symbol  of  a  serpent,  frequently  a  winged  serpent,  connected  in  some 
mode  or  other  with  a  globe,  or  an  egg,  or  a  ring,  has  been  used,  not 
merely  by  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  it  is  commonly  given,  but  by  most  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  was  familiar  alike  to  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos^ 
the  Persians,  the  Phenicians,  the  £^ptians,  and  the  Celtic  Britons:  nor 
was  it  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  the  serpent  twisted  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  which  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  Cronus,  and  from  the 
caduceus  of  Hermes  which  exhibited  two  serpents,  a  globe,  and  wings. 
The  Chinese  have  a  symbol  of  two  serpents  with  a  ring  between  them  :* 
the  Hindoos,  of  a  serpent  forming  a  curve  and  a  globe  or  egg  placed  within 
the  curve :'  the  Persians,  of  a  winged  serpent  attached  to  a  globe,  and 
sometimes  to  a  ring  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  human  figure  holding  in  his 
hand  a  smaller  snake  which  forms  a  circle  by  the  insertion  of  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  :^  the  Phenicians,  of  a  serpent  coiled  round  an  egg  -J  the  Egyp( 

■  Jul.  Firm,  dc  error,  prof,  rel,  p.  23.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  11.  ^ 

^  See  PUte  I.  Fig.  3.  'See  Plate  I.  Fig.  4. 

^  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  7, 9, 10.  ^  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  1. 
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of  a  serpent  either  winged  or  not  winged  attadied  b>  or  half  encompassing  a 
^obe^  and  sometimes  of  two  serpents  similarly  attached  to  a  winged  ^obe :' 
and  the  ancient  Britons,  as  ajqpears  from  the  vast  dragontian  temple  of 
Abury,  of  a  serpent  joined  to  a  circle.* 

Now  between  these  several  Uero^yphics  tiiere  is  such  a  decided  and 
palpable  resemblance,  both  in  general  composition  and  in  particular  ar« 
rangement,  that  no  person  can  behold  them  exhibited  together  in  a  single 
pkte  without  bdng  immediately  convinced  of  their  identity.  This  being  the 
case,  since  tbe  mytix>logy  of  the  whole  gentile  world  was  in  substance  the 
same,  or^inating  from  one  common  source ;  we  may  rest  assured,  that, 
whatever  the  hieroglyphic  in  question  was  designed  to  express  among  one 
people,  it  was  designed  likewise  to  express  among  all  the  rest. 

5.  Kircher,  and  after  him  Maurice,  have  supposed  it  to  represent  the 
Trinity.  In  this  coi^ecture  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfor- 
tmiate  in  every  respect  The  Egyptians,  like  most  other  ancient  nations,  did 
indeed  venerate  a  triad  of  duties :  but  neither  has  their  triad,  I  will  be  bold 
to  say,  the  sl^htest  connection  with  the  Holy  Trinity ;  nor  does  the  present 
hier(^yphic  symbolize  even  the  human  triad  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  egg  or  globe  or  circle,  for  they  were  but  variations  of  the  same  type^ 
rqfyresented,  as  I  have  already  proved,  the  great  mother ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ship  Ar^  or  Argo  or  Theba,  viewed  under  the  two-fold  aspect  of  the 
World  and  the  Strip  of  tiie  deluge :  and  the  serpent,  sometimes  winged  and 
aometimes  not  winged,  shadowed  out  the  person  and  character  of  the  great 
frither ;  that  is  to  say,  Adam  reappearing  m  Noah.  Hence  the  globe  or 
^g  and  the  winged  serpent  (described  under  the  triple  formula  of  the  globe^ 
ierpcntf  and  wrngs,  by  those  who  are  bent  upon  discovering  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  die  Sjurit,  in  an  ancient  pagan  hieroglyphic) :  hence  the  globe  and 
the  serpent,  or  the  egg  and  the  serpent,  clearly  symbolize  the  great  mother 
united  to  the  great  father,  under  whatever  local  appellations  they  might  be 
worshipped.  Thus,  among  the  Persians,  they  represent  Lilith  and  Mithras ; 
among  the  Hmdoos,  Parvati  and  Siva ;  among  the  Phenicians,  Astart^  and 
Taut,  or  Venus  and  Adonis ;  among  the  Egyptians,  Isis  and  Osiris ;  among 

•  Sw  Plate  I.  Fig.  2,  6',  8.  *  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  5. 
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the  Greeks,  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  and  among  the  Britons,  Ceridwen  and  ^"A'«  ^>- 
Hu.  These  tliey  represent  separately :  but,  when  considered  as  blended 
together  in  one  hieroglyphic,  they  then  shadow  out  the  same  great  fatiier 
and  great  mother  united  in  the  single  mysterious  person  of  the  her- 
maphroditic Ardha-nari^  Adonis,  or  Zeus,  of  the  Hindoo,  Phenician,  or 
Orphic,  theology.  Sometimes  the  egg  is  associated  with  two  serpents,  in 
which  case  the  great  mother  is  twice  represented  by  the  egg  and  the  female 
serpent.  This  we  may  collect  from  the  fable  mentioned  by  Athenagoras, 
respecting  the  incestuous  commerce  of  Jupiter  and  Rhea  under  the  precise 
appearance  of  the  two  serpents  which  are  twisted  round  the  globe^sor- 
mounted  caduceus  of  Hermes  or  Taut.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  sub- 
ordinate variations  of  the  symbol,  it  was  always  designed  to  shadow  out 
the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  or,  when  the  two  were  united  together 
in  one  compound  character,  the  great  hermaphroditic  parent  of  the  Universe. 

This  is  manifest,  I  think,  botli  from  the  import  of  the  two  hieroglyphics 
of  the  serpent  and  the  egg,  considered  distinctly  from  each  other ;  and  like- 
wise from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  tliey  are  sometimes  connected,  and 
from  the  peculiar  language  used  respecting  them. 

We  find  it  sometimes  said,  that  the  serpent  was  produced  from  the  egg^ 
and  sometimes  the  egg  from  the  serpent.  They  stand  therefore  connected 
mutually  with  each  other  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  child.  Now  this,  as 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  b  precisely  that  contradictory 
relationship  which  is  feigned  to  subsist  between  the  great  father  and  the 
great  mother.  The  one  is  said  to  be  the  husband  of  the  other,  and  from 
their  mystic  embrace  all  things  are  generated:  yet  the  great  fother  is 
described  as  the  parent  of  his  consort,  because  Noah  was  the  builder  of  the 
Ark :  and  the  great  mother  again  is  represented  as  the  parent  of  lier  hus- 
band, because  the  Ark  produced  him  from  her  womb.  Thus  the  sacred  egg 
of  the  Universe  is  feigned  to  have  proceeded  from  the  serpent  god  Hercules 
or  Cronus ; '  and  thus  the  same  egg  is  described  as  issuing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  snake-deity  Cneph  or  Cnuphis.^  Yet  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dragon-god  Dionusus  or  Protogonus  is  said  by  the  Orphic  poet  to  have  been 

« 

*  Athenag.  Legat.  p.  65.  *  Edieb.  Pnep.  Evan,  lib.  iii.  c.  II. 
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BOOS  II.    5q|^  ffoiQ  the  egg : '  and  a  precisely  similar  origin  is  ascribed  both  by  the 
Phenicians  and  the  Hindoos  to  their  respective  serpent  deities/ 

With  this  will  be  found  to  correspond  the  different  arrangements  of  the  hiero* 
glyphic.  Sometimes  the  serpent  winds  himself  round  the  exterior  of  the  egg : 
at  other  times  he  is  depicted  proceeding  out  of  it.  There  is  yet  a  third 
mode  of  representation,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  The 
Egyptians,  as  we  are  told  by  Eusebius,  when  they  wished  to  symbolize  the 
World,  drew  a  circle,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  it  a  hawk-headed  snake, 
denoting  the  World  by  the  circle,  and  by  the  snake  in  the  middle  of  it  the 
Agathodemon  :  and  he  adds,  that  the  hieroglyphic,  when  briefly  expressed^ 
nearly  resembled  the  form  of  the  capital  Greek  letter  O  ThetaJ  Sometimes 
also  they  just  inverted  the  hieroglyphic,  representing  a  large  bouse  or  palace 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  formed  by  a  snake ;  by  way  of  intimating,  as  we 
learn  firom  Horapollo,  that  the  World  was  tlie  royal  palace  or  temple  of  the 
deity,  which  he  surrounded  and  protected  on  all  sides  by  his  powerful  in^ 
fluence/ 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  these  two  last  modes  of  delineating  the  sjfmbol 
are  the  same  in  substance  as  those  which  were  previously  mentioned.  The 
Bnake-god  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  the  great  father  in  the  midst  of  the 
ship  Ar|^a,  which  at  once  shadowed  out  the  World  and  the  Ark :  and  the 
same  deity  surrounding  the  palace  exhibits  him,  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  the  vessel  which  he  really  constructed  and  of  the  Universe  which  he  was 
thence  feigned  to  have  constructed.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  form  of 
the  Greek  capital  O  Theta  was  borrowed  from  the  hieroglyphic  which  I 
have  recently  noticed;  and  that  the  nsime  of  the  letter  itself,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  Phenician  or  Hebrew  letter  Tethf  is  but  a  varia-* 
tion  of  Taut  or  Thoth  or  (as  the  Hindoos  write  die  word)  Tatta.  Eusebius 
says,  that  Taut  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  serpent-worship,  and  that  be 
introduced  snakes  into  the  Mysteries.^  Hence  the  hieroglyphic  of  the 
serpent  and  tlie  egg  was  probably  ascribed  to  him,  and  its  transcript  ThelQ 
Called  after  his  name. 

■  Orph.  Hymn.  v. 
^  *  Fragm.  Sanchon.  apud  Kirch.  (Edip.  ^gypt  Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  i. 

*  Eoacb.  Prsep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  ^  Horap.  Hierog.  lib.  \.  c%  %^ 

'  Euteb,  Pnep.  Evan,  lib.i.  c*  10. 


CHAPTER  Vni 


On  the  origin  and  purport  of  sacrificial  ritets 


Iv  every  quarter  of  the  {^obe,  Paganism,  both  ancient  aod  modem,  has 
never  failed  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  sacrificial  rites.  This  universal 
accordance,  uhich  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  formally  to  proves  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  common  ori^aar 
tion  of  all  the  mythological  systems  of  the  Gentiles :  for  the  same  argument 
which  has  already  been  so  frequently  employed,  may  here  again  be  used 
with  equal  advantage  and  propriety. 

Throughout  the  whole  world  we  find  a  notion  prevalent,  that  the  gods 
could  only  be  appeased  by  bloody  sacrifices.  Now  this  idea  is  so  thoroughly 
arbitrary,  there  being  no  obvious  and  necessary  connection  in  the  way  of 
cause  and  effect  between  slaughtering  a  man  or  a  beast  and  the  recovering  -  of 
the  divine  favour  by  the  slau^terer,  that  its  very  universality  involves  the 
necessity  of  concluding  that  all  nations  have  borrowed  it  from  some  common 
source.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  so  strange,  but  that  an 
unrestrained  superstition  might  have  excogitated  it  This  solution  does  by 
jio  means  meet  the  difficulty.  If  sacrifice  had  been  in  use  only  among  the 
inbabitants  of  a  si$9gk  coimtryi  or  among  those  of  some  few  neigkbmrmg 
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MUK  11.  countries  who  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  much  mutual  inteF- 
course ;  no  fair  objection  could  be  made  to  the  answer.  But  what  we  have 
to  account  for  is  the  universality  of  the  practice :  and  such  a  solution  plainly 
does  not  account  for  such  a  circumstance ;  I  mean,  not  merely  the  existence 
of  sacrifice,  but  tte  universaUty.  An  apparently  irrational  notion,  struck 
out  by  a  wild  fanatic  in  one  country  and  forthwith  adopted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  (for  such  is  the  ky))0^esb  reqilisitcf  tt>  jfhe  Ftres^nt  solution),  is  yet 
found  to  be  equally  prevalent  in  all  countries.  Therefore,  if  we  acquiesce 
in  this  solution,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  either  that  all  nations,  however 
remote  from  each  other,  borrowed  from  that  of  the  original  inventor ;  or 
tliat,  by  a  most  marvellous  subversion  of  the  whole  system  of  calculating 
chances,  a  great  number  of  fanatics,  severally  appearing  in  every  country 
upon  tiie  face  of  the  earth,  without  any  mutual  conmiunication  strangely  hit 
upon  tiie  self-same  arbitrary  and  inexplicable  mode  of  propitiating  the  deity. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  two  suppositions  is  the  most  improbable. 
The  solution  therefore  does  not  satisfrurtorily  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
universality.  Nor  can  the  fact,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  except  by  the  supposition,  that  no  one  nation  borrowed  the 
rite  from  another  nation,  but  that  all  alike  received  it  from  a  common  orij^n 
of  most  remote  antiquity. 

I.  The  propriety  of  such  a  supposition  will  be  rendered  yet  more  evident, 
when  we  recollect,  that  sacrificial  rites  have  not  only  been  universal  in  their 
reception ;  but  likewise  that  they  have  been  adopted  in  every  nation,  except 
one,  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history.  There  is  no 
heathen  people,  that  can  specify  the  time  when  it  was  without  sacrifice :  all 
have  equally  had  it  from  a  period,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  their  genuine 
records;  and  tradition  alone  can  be  brought  forward  by  the  Gentiles  to 
account  for  its  origin.  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  testimony  of  tradition ; 
which  in  this  instance  is  so  remarkably  uniform,  that,  even  if  it  stood  wholly 
unsupported  by  better  evidence,  it  would  still  be  eminentiy  worthy  of  our 
notice. 

1.  We  find  then,  by  the  general  traditionary  consent  of  pagan  antiquity, 
that  sacrificial  rites,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  which  ever  invic^vod  sacrir 
ficial  rites,  are  said  to  have  commenced  with  that  prinieval  ohairacter  whon. 
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tiie  nations  venerated  as  their  great  universal  father ;  that  character,  who,   ®"^*  v>"* 
under  whatever  name  he  was  adored,  is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  his  legendary  history  to  have  been  Adam  considered  as  reappear- 
ing in  the  person  of  Noah. 

Thus  one  of  the  eight  mystic  forms  of  the  Indian  Siva,  a  number  which 
evidently  alludes  to  the  ogdoad  conspicuous  in  both  the  two  first  families,  is 
said  to  be  the  performer  of  a  sacrifice.'  Thus  the  Egyptian  Thoth  or  Taut, 
who  is  the  same  as  Buddha  or  Cadam,  is  described  as  the  original  inventor  of 
sacrificial  rites/  Thus  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  who  b  clearly  no  other  than  the 
Greek  Dionusus  and  the  Indian  Siva  or  Iswara,  is  celebrated  as  the  person, 
who  first  instructed  mankind  in  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  with  which,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  sacrifice  was  ever  inseparably  united.'  Thus  the 
Etruscan  Janus  w€is  thou^t  by  the  Italians  to  have  first  taught  them  to 
build  temples  to  the  gods,  and  to  have  instituted  the  sacred  rites  with  which 
they^were  adored.^  Thus  the  Ar^ve  Phoroneus,  who  was  accounted  the 
first  of  men  and  who  is  made  coeval  with  the  flood,  is  said  to  have  first 
built  a  temple  and  an  altar  for  sacrificial  purposes  to  Juno/  Thus  the 
Chinese  Fohi  is  represented  as  carefully  breeding  seven  sorts  of  animals, 
the  number  according  to  which  Noah  was  directed  to  take  the  clean  animals 
into  the  Ark,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  them  to  the  supreme  spirit  of 
heaven  and  earth/  Thus  the  Babylonian  Xisuthrus,  when  he  quitted  the 
ark  within  which  he  had  been  preserved,  is  said  to  have  built  an  altar  and 
offered  sacrifices  U>  the  gods.^  Thus  both  the  Greek  and  the  Seythiq 
Deucalion  is  equally  described,  as  building  an  altar,  and  as  offering  up 
sacrifices  immediately  after  the  deluge/    Thus  the  British  Hu,  who  with> 

'  Moor's  Hind..Paoth.  p.  13.  ^  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

'  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  14.     Plut.  de  Itid.  p.  356. 

*  Xenon  spud  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  9*  P*  1^7* 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  321.     Hyg.  Fab.  2^5,  274.    The  common  reading  in  the 
last  cited  place  is  tamm :  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  fidbles  clearly  establishes  the  propriety 
of  Scheier's  correction,  which  substitutes  arosi.    In  Fab.  149  Hyginus  similarly  obaerfts» , 
that  Phoroneus  first  inelilnted  sacred  rites  to  Juiio. 

^  Lc  Compters  China*  p.  31(K 

'  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  30.    Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  ix.  c«  11^. 

*  Luc.  de  dcm  Syra.    ApoUod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  c.  7*  i  S. 
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«^K  n-  Mfveo  eoupanioDS  sailed  in  an  ark  ovef  the  interminaUe  oeean,  is  emineiiay 
styled  tkc  iocr^er.*  And  thus  the  Peruvian  Manco-Copac  is  supposed  to 
have  first  redaimed  mankind  from  a  savage  life  and  to  have  taugtit  them  the 
worship  of  his  fether  the  Sun/ 

The  altar,  on  which  the  primeval  sacrifice  was  oflered  iip,  has  heen  de- 
rated to  the  sphere :  and  Ae  legends,  which  are  there  attached  to  jt^  aH 
tend  to  refer  us  to  the  same  period  for  the  origin  of  the  rite.  On  the  sphere 
itself  we  behold  the  febulous  centaur,  the  reputed  son  of  Cronus  hot  bj 
Lycophron  rightly  ideotiiied  with  Cronus  himself, '  issuing  from  the  ship 
Argp,  and  bearing  on  his  lance  a  victim  towards  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  it :  ^  and  we  are  told,  that  on  tliis  same  altar  Jupiter  offered  an 
oblatbn,  when  going  to  the  war  of  the  Titans,  or  rather  (as  the  scholiast  on 
Aratus  more  accurately  gives  the  tradition)  when  returning  victorious  from 
tliat  war/  The  Titanic  war  however  relates  altogether  to  the  deluge  and  is 
the  very  same  as  the  war  of  Typhon  or  the  ocean  against  tiie  liero-gods :  ^ 
•consequently,  the  sacrifice  of  Jupiter  cm  the  altar  is  no  other  than  the  first 
post-diluvian  sacrifice  of  Noah.  Hence,  in .  allusion  to  the  flood,  we  are 
informed,  that  Night,  whom  the  Orphic  poet  -  identifies  with  the  infernal 
Venus  or  the  great  arkite  mother,  was  the  person  that  placed  the  altar 
among  the  constellationSi  in  pity  of  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  men  by  the 
tempestuous  ocean.' 

Thus  universally  do  the  pagans  ascribe  the  origin  of  a  rite,  which  far 
precedes  the  records  of  authentic  profane  history,  to  the  age  of  the  great 
father.  But  the  great  father  is  he,  who  was  supi>osed  to  be  manifested 
anew  at  the  commencement  of  every  similar  mundane  system.  Now  we 
know,  that  only  tzvo  such  systems  have  existed  ;  which,  from  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  their  respective  commencements,  have  occasioned  the 
philosophical  fable  of  an  endless  succession  of  perfectly  similar  worlds. 

'  DaTies'f  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druid,  p.  121. 

*  Robertson's  Hist  of  Amcr.  vol.  iii.  p.  SCO,  SOI. 

^  Lycoph.  Cassan.  ver.  1203.    Schol.  in  loc.  ^  Eratoi.  Catatl.  40. 

'  Hyg.  Poet.  Astron.  lib.  ii.  c.  39*    Schol.  in  Ant.  Phm.  p.  5S. 

*  See  my  Dissert,  on  the  Cabiri.  chap.  ix. 

'  Orph.  IJymn.  ii.  3.    Schol.  in.  Arat.  Fhaen.  p.  53. 
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Therefore  the  {Higans,  by  aacrilMng  the  origin  of  sacrifice  to  the  age  of  the  *^^^'  ^"'' 
great  Iransmigratbg  father,  do  in  effisct  deduce  it  from  the  two  primeval 
sacrifices,  which  were  offered  up,  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  ante* 
diluvian  world,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the  postdiluvian. 

Such  being  their  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  if  it  be  well 
founded,  all  nations  must  obviously  have  borrowed  the  ritS  from  a  common 
source :  and,  since  the  very  circumstance  of  the  umversaUty  of  sacrifice  can 
only  be  accounted  for-  in  some  such  manner  as  the  traditional  account  has 
specified ;  the  presumption,  even  if  we  bad  no  better  evidence,  would  be, 
that  the  account  itself  however  perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  idolatry, 
is  in  the  main  founded  on  truth. 

8.  But  we  have  better  evidence,  even  the  evidence  of  inspiration  itself: 
for  it  will  be  found,  that  the  genuine  records  of  the  only  nation,  whose 
historical  docuoients  reach  as  high  as  the  commencement  of  sacrifice,  |^ve 
substantially  the  same  account  of  its  origin  as  the  coincident  traditions  of  the 

We  are  informed  by  Moses,  that,  immediately  after  the  ddi^,  Noah, 
the  first  man  of  the  new  world,  the  transmigrating  great  father  of  gentile 
theology,  built  an  altar,  and  offered  up  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  upon  it :  and 
we  are  further  taught,  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  affpeased'  by  it,  and  that 
he  solemnly  promised  never  more  to  bring  upon  the  earth  a  flood  of  waters.* 
From  the  action  of  Noah  then  the  practice  must  have  been  derived  to  all 
his  posterity  through  each  of  his  tfiree  sons :  and,  when  the  dispersion  firom 
Babel  took  place,  it  would  be  carried  as  firom  a  common  centre  to  every 
quarter  of  the  (^obe  by  the  various  leaders  of  those  colonies  which  in  tlme^ 
became  nations. 

But  even  this  is  insufficient  to  account  quite  satisfiEietorily  for  its  continued 
freoaknce^  thou^  it  decidedly  establishes  the  truth  of  gentile  tradition 
respecting  the  postdiluvian  part  of  its  origin.  A  strong  belief  of  the  obtiga^ 
tian  and  neceuiiy  of  sacrifice  must  have  been  already  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  the  Noetic  fiunily :  otherwise  it  does  not  appear,  why  Aeir  de- 
scendants shyould  have  ai|pied  its  general  necessity  from  its  particular  pto- 


*  Gctt.  till,  to,  si,  %t. 
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'^^^^'priAy  in  the  case  of  the  eacopd  great.fafeer  of  miuilriiidL  Wb  imnfe  jMoenri 
therefore  atiU  higher,  as  indeed  we  are  .compelled  la  dp  by  the  nunarkiMp- 
distinction  which  we  find  subsisting  in  Ae  time  of  Noah  betwaen  oena!- 
monially  dean  and  unclean  animals ;  a  distinction^  which  relaiies  inmediatelj 
to  their  use  or  non-use  in .  sacrifice,  and  which  consequently  prewa  that 
sacrifioe  was  an  antediluvian  no  less  than  a  postdiluvian  ini|tjfiy^%ffffT . 

With  this  necessary  oondusicm  the  sacred  history  perlectly  agpeea.  The 
first  ohmroance  of  the  rite^  wliich  has  been  paittfMly  noardtd^  oeears  in  the 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect,  that  the  uutiis^ 
tian  of  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  two  brethreo.  We 
may  observe,  that  the  account  of  those  sacrifices  is  detailed  in  a  fieuniliar 
manner,  which  by  no  means  resembles  the  narrative  of  an  entirely  novel 
transaction :  and,  in  the  course  of  it^  Moses  employs  an  expression,  which 
intimates,  that,  so  jGeu*  fixMn  being  the  ^nt  that  were  offered  up,  they  were 
no  wore  than  the  ordinary  oblations  which  tools  place  at  regularly  stated 
periods.  In  our  translation  it  is  said,  that  Cam  and  Abel  brought  their 
offeaiqgs  in  procesi  <fikm€ :  hut  the  phrase,  thus  rendered  generally,  ought 
to  have  been  translated  (as  Kennicott,  supported  by  Fagius,  has  shewn)  ei 
the  end  of  the  days  or  at  the  close  of  the  appointed  season.^  The  sacrifices 
therefore  of  the  brethren,  instead  of  being  Xkae  first  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
were  but  p^rt  of  a  regular  series  which  had  commenced  from  a  yet  prior 
era.  If  then  we  are  to  ascend  still  bi^r  than  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
we  are  ioevitably  brought  to  some  part  of  the  antecedent  life  of  Adam  and 
£ve«  Now  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  given,  that  the  ordinance  com- 
menced during  the  period  that  our  first  parents  dwelt  in  Paradise :  but  there 
is  a  circumstance  mentioned  immediately  after  the  account  given  of  the  fail, 
which  wamuits  our  determining  that  epoch  to  have  witnessed  the  original 
institution  of  sacrifice.  We  read,  that  God  made  coats  of  skins  for  Adam 
and  his  wife;  with  which  he  cloathed  them,  after  they  had  been  convicted  of 
disobedience,  and  after  the  promise  of  a  redeemer  had  notwithstanding  been 
made  to  them.*    The  qaestion  then  is,  whence  were  these  skins  procured  ? 

•  See  Magee  on  atoQement,  No.  Ivii.  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  81.  Sd  cdiu  and  Kennic.  Dissert,  p. 
177—188. 
^  Gen.  ill.  2K 
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ThfJy  cotAd  hbi  hard  b4«n  th^  skkw  6^  tlrtittialaf,  which  hadf  died  without  ^^'-  ^'"• 
vlofencc! :  becHusfe  M  ydt  death  wa3  hot  m  the  wo/rld.     Neither  could  they 
httvef  be6ii  ^Mns  of  ahicntls  slain  fof  the  purpo^  of  food :  because  our 
'  primeval  itricestei^f^  ivefe  not  carnivorous ;  tfie  origiiml  grant  o(  diet,  which 
ire!  hate  ho  iedson  to  ftupp6se  them  to  have  tran^rgressed,  extended  only  to 
the  pfoductidii^  df  tfie  Mrih ;  the  use  of  animal  food  was  permitted  for  the 
first  time  after  the  deluge.'     I  see  not  therefore  how  we  can  account  for 
their  appearanee  jfyreefsely  dt  this  time,  except  by  suppoising  them  to  be  the 
skin^  of  animd^  slmn  for  the  ^rpose  of  sacrifice,  which  wair  then  origidally 
instituted.     Bu^  if  this  were  the  caie,  then,  agreeably  to  the  unvarying 
irkditions  of  the  Oentiled,  the  firit  sacrifice  both  6f  the  old  and  of  the  nev^ 
world  was  equally  offered  up  by  the  Compound  personage,  whom  they  be- 
fievetf  succesnvely  t6  appear  by  tnmsmigrationr  at  the  commencement  of 
ivifc^  mundane  systeth  and  to  perform  ane#  each  action  which  he  had  al- 
ready performed.^    It  te  Mt  titiworthy  of  obsenrvMon,  that  the  Indian  Siva, 
6n^  6f  whote  format  id  that  of  the  offerer  upf  6f  a  Atcrifice,  b  fi*eqaently  re* 
presented^  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  Adam  was  cloathed  by 
tbe  Deity,  as  dad'  M  the  skin  6f  h  beast ;  and  that  the  votaries  of  BacchuQ, 
dtirhig  the  celebration  of  hb  frantic  Org^es^  Were  arrayed  in  the  sldns  of 
fawns.^    Siva  at  least,  and  Bacchus,  were  equally  the  great  transmigratbg 
lisither,  with  whom  the  rite  of  sacrifice  commenced  at  the  6penmg  of  every 
i!iew  world. 

Such  then,  equally  according  to  Scripture  and  pagan  tradition,  was  the 
double  origin  of  sacrifice :  and  the  circumstance  of  an  animal  oblation  hav- 
ing b'^en  ofit*rcd  up  nearly  at  the  beginning  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  the 
postdHuvian  world,  and  in  each  instance  by  him  who  was  venerated  as  the 
great  utihrersAl  father,  was  one  of  the  many  parallel  circumstances  at  the 
opening  of  each  world,  which  induced  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  succession 
of  similar  mundane  systems,  constantly  divided  firom  one  another  by  the  in- 
tanaediate  period  oi  a  general  deluge.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  purport  of  the  rite. 


«  Cmu^  Gen.  ii.  is.  whitx.  9.      ,  • 
^  ^  Mo6r^t  Hiild.  i^Hi.  pL  t^.  itid  Pbttdr'i  6rec.  Aat.  vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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MM  «•  ji^  SJQQe  die  rite  itself  is  fixmd  tobe  equally  prevalent  iii  the  idigpoa  of 
the  ancient  patriarchsi  in  that  of  the  Israelites  as  ordained  by  die  hand  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  corrupt  system  of  idolatry  whidi  peariy  overspread  the 
whole  &ce  of  the  glohe;  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  inquire  what  notioar 
were  entertained  of  its  purport  by  those  who  received  i^  than  to  start  a 
theory  of  our  own  devised  only  to  buttress  a  fid>ric  of  preconceived  <^- 
nions. 

1.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry  I  shall  begin  with  the  Gentiles  :  but  I  most 
not  omit  previously  to  observe,  that  so  thoroughly  has  tiie  subject  been  ex- 
hausted, and  so  very  ably  has  it  been  treated,  by  an  excellent  modem  writer^ 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  additional  matter,  I  have, 
little  more  to  do  than  to  avail  myself  of  his  learning  and  industry.' 

Some  have  contended,  that  sacrifices  ought  to  be  considered  only  in  the 
light  of  gifts,  with  wiiich  a  suppliant  inferior  approaches  his  acknowledge 
superior.  Allowing  for  a  moment  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  be  thus 
estimated,  still  we  must  obviously  inquire  with  what  sentimenis  the  heathens 
offered  these  supposed  gifts  to  their  deities. 

Now  their  whole  sacrificial  phraseology  is  built  upon  the  predominant 
idea,  that  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  that  such  propitia- 
tion was  best  effected  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  devoted  victim.  Thus  we 
read  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  tlie  deities  with  bulls  and  with  lambs,  with 
sprinklings  and  with  oblations,  with  blood  and  with  slaughter.  Thus  also 
we  are  told,  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtainiug  pardon  from  the  gods,  and  that  the  worshippers  hoped  to  en- 
sure their  peace  with  heaven  by  shedding  the  blood  of  such  victims.  And 
thus  we  meet  with  the  phrase  of  expiating  a  crime  ;  and  sometimes  find  the 
analogous  idea,  that  there  might  be  wickedness  of  so  black  a  die  as  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  any  expiation.^ 


'  Tbc  parts  of  Dr.  Magee*8  Work  on  atonement  and  sacrifice,  to  whicb  1  here  acknowledge 
my  obligation,  are  No.  v,  xxxiii,  liv,  Iv,  Iviii,  Ixi,  Ixii,  Ixiii,  Ixiv. 

*  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  i.  ver.  386.  lib.  ii.  ver.  550.  Hesiod.  Oper.  et  dier*  ver.  9SS.  Her.  lib. 
ii.  sat.  3.  ver.  206.  Jib.  i.  od.  2.  ver.  29.  od.  28.  ver.  34.  Cicer*  de  nat  daor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
bii.  Ital.  lib.  iv.  ver.  768.    Justin,  lib.  xviii.  c.  6.  'Luc|p«PhaiB.  lib.  i*  ver.  443*    Viig. 
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Agreeable  to  die  received  phraseology  was  the  uniformly  adopted  prac*  ^^''  ^^^* 
tice.  As  the  prevailing  notion  was,  that  without  the  effusion  of  blood  the 
gods  could  not,  or  would  not,  forgive  the  offences  of  men ;  so  there  perhaps 
has  been  oo  people  upon  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  which  has  not  at  one  period 
or  another  been  addicted  to  sacrifices  both  human  and  bestial,  sacrifices  ex- 
pressly offered  up  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  angry  deities.  Ani- 
mal oblations  have  never  been  discontinued  by  any  pagan  nation,  so  long 
as  it  retained  the  profession  of  Paganism  :  and,  though  human  victims  more 
or  less  ceased  to  be  slaughtered  in  polished  and  civilized  communities ;  yet 
perhaps  in  no  idolatrous  region  were  the  bloody  rites,  which  required  such 
sacrifices,  wholly  unknown.  The  Ethiopians,  the  Phenidans,  the  Scythians, 
the  Celts,  cbe  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians^  the  Hindoos^  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Canaanites,  the  Arabians,  die 
Cretans,  the  Cyprians,  die  Rhodians,  the  Africans,  the  Mexicans,  die  Pe- 
ruvians, and  the  recently  discovered  islanders  of  the  great  Pacific  ocean ; 
all  these  either  are,  or  have  been,  polluted  with  the  abomination  of  humaa 
sacrifice ;  polluted  with  it,  from  an  express  persuasion,  that  the  anger  of  the 
gods  might  thus  be  averted  from  their  worshippers,  and  that  their  fisivour 
might  thus  be  most  effectually  procured.' 

If  then  we  at  all  allow,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  pagans  ought  to  be  con* 
sidered  in  die  liglit  of  gifts :  we  must  likewise  allow,  that  they  were  gifts 
made  under  the  impression  of  fear,  that  they  were  gifts  which  presupposed 
the  wrath  of  tlie  gods,  that  they  were  gifb  whicli  propitiated  the  indignatioa 
of  the  offended  deities  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  offered  victim.  And 
thb  will  further  compel  us  to  allow,  that,  for  s(Hne  reason  or  other,  man  was 

^£iieid.  lib.  ii.  Tcr.  Il6.    Liv.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.    Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  iii.c.  5.    See  Magte 
on  the  atonement.     No.  v. 

'  Heliod.  Atbiop.  lib.  x.  p.  4£5.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10*  Herod,  lib.  iv.  c.  62* 
Canar.  Comment,  lib,  ?i.  c.  l6.  Plut.  dc  I&id.  p.  380.  Died.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  79*  Martin.  Hist. 
Sin.  lib.  iii.  p.  75.  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  132.  lib.  vii.  c.  113,  114.  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  7*  p*  133.  Porph.  de  Abttin.  lib.  ii.  §  54,  55,  56p  57*  Levit.  xx. 
23.  Acost.  Hist,  of  Ind.p.  379*  Anton,  de  Sol.  and  Cla^g.  Htit.  of  Mex.  lib.vi.  c.  IS,  19, 
20.  Cook'ft  Vojag.  See  Magee  No.  v.  See  also  Cooke'a  Inq.  into  the  patriarch,  abd  druid*. 
cd.  p.  66.  * 
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•upposed  by  the  Gentiles  to  be  at  enmity  with  the  gods ;  and  that  the  gods 
themselves  were  thought  to  be  so  much  delighted  with  the  shedding  of  blood 
either  human  or  bestial,  as  freely  to  remit  their  indignation  aghast  man 
when  thus  propitiated.  How  they  came  to  entertain  such  opinions,  and 
what  led  them  to  connect  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  the  slau^ 
ter  of  an  unoffending  viclim  and  the  propitiation  of  th^  gpds,  things  which 
in  themselves  have  no  obvious  or  natural  connection  :  how  such  notions  as 
these  originated,  is  another  question ;  I  am  at  present  simply  concerned 
with  the  matter  of  fact 

The  pagans  then  offered  up  their  sacrifices,  whether  we  choose  to  call 
tliem  gifts  or  not,  under  the  manifest  impression,  that  their  gods  required 
propitiation,  and  they  might  be  propitiated  by  the  shedding  of  blood  :  we 
have  next  to  learn,  in  what  precise  manner  they  be(ieved  the  propitiation  to 
be  effected  and  the  wrdth  of  the  deities  averted.  Now  this  manner,  if 
we  may  argue  from  the  avowed  intention  of  some  sacrifices  to  the  implied 
intention  oi  others  which  bear  a  perfect  outward  resemblance  to  them,  was 
as  follows :  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  propitia- 
tion being  assumed  as  indisputable  circumstances,  the  animal  or  person  sa- 
crificed was  devoted  in  the  stead  of  tlie  sacrificer  ;  and  the  indignation, 
which  would  otherw  ise  have  descended  upon  the  sacrificer,  now  descending 
upon  the  substituted  victim,  was  thought  to  be  appeased  and  entirely  turned 
away  from  the  former  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  latter.  In  short, 
the  victim  was  considered  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  gift,  as  of  a  proxy: 
it  was  supposed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  offerer,  and  to  endure  in  his 
room  those  penalties  which  he  must  otherwise  have  endured  :  its  pangs,  by 
which  the  deity  was  propitiated,  were  deemed  purely  and  properly  vi- 
carious. 

That  such  was  the  leading  idea  of  the  pagans  with  respect  to  sacrifice, 
might  ahnost  be  inferred  from  their  ordinary  phraseology,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  :  for,  though  arguing  from  the  wayi(of  BMft;ilMi'fliidiolihBr/a 
simple  gift  might  not  unnaturally  be  deemed  ^  \ 
it  is  hard  to  say,  why  the  utter  tkitrM 
of  presenting  it  should  be  though 
deity  than  its  cartful praerxmtm 
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hii  anger  spent  itself  upon  tiie  slau^tered  victim  rather  than  upon  the  cuAP.imi. 
trembling  sacrifieer.  But  we  are  not  left  to  draw  inferences^  the  proprie^, 
or  at  least  the  certainty,  of  which  mi^t  be  disputed :  there  are  on  record 
' positive  declarations f  which  can  neither  b^  misunderstood  nor  explained 
away.  And  those  declarations  are  not  confined  to  a  single  country :  we 
alike  meet  with  them  in  various  regions  the  most  widely  separated  firom  each 
other. 

The  opinion  of  the  Druids  respecting  the  efficacy  of  human  sacrifices  was 
built  entirely,  as  we  learn  from  Cesar,  on  their  supposed  \ icariousness. 
Unkss  the  life  of  man  were  given  in  exchange  for  t  lie  forj cited  life  ofma% 
they  believed  that  the  deity  of  the  immortal  gods  could  not  otherwise  be 
appeased.^ 

Such  also  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Gothic  or  Scythic  Scandinavians. 
Having  Uud  it  down  as  a  principle^  that  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  animals 
appeased  the  anger  of  the  gods^  and  that  their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the 
victims  those  strokes  which  were  destined Jor  men  ;  they  extenci^  the  same 
theory  to  Uie  sheading  of  human  blood/  In  honour  of  the  mystical  num- 
ber three^  a  number  deemed  peculiarly  dear  to  heaven  as  being  the  num- 
ber of  the  Indo-Scythic  Trimurti  or  great  triplicated  deity,  every  ninth 
month  witnessed  the  groans  and  dying  struggles  of  nine  unfortunate  victims. 
The  fatal  blow  having  been  struck,  the  lifeless  bodies  were  consumed  in  the 
sacred  fire  which  was  kept  continually  burning ;  while  the  blood  was  sprink- 
led, parUy  upon  the  surrounding  multitude,  partiy  upon  the  ti*ees  of  the 
hallowed  grove,  and  partiy  upon  the  images  of  the  gods.' 

Such  likewise  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
Having  led  to  the  altar  tlie  animal  destined  and  marked  for  the  purpose^ 
they  kindled  afire.  A  libation  of  wine  was  then  poured  upon  the  altar :  the 
god  was  solemnly  itwoked :  and  the  victim  zoos  killed,  jffterwards  thof  cut 
effhishead^  and  took  the  skin  from  the  carcase:  but  upon  the  head  th^ 
heaped  many  imprecations.    Suck^  as  had  a  market-place  at  hand^  carried  it 

'  Cmmr.  CommeBt  lib.  ti.  €•  l6. 
^  Mallet's  Nortii.  Ant.  vol.  i.  c.  J. 
•  MaUet  t  Nortk.  Ant.  vol.  i.  c.  7-    Olai  Ma|Fii  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cT. 
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there,  and  sold  it  to  the  Greek  traders:  if  they  had  not  thitopportm^  ef 

disposing  of  it,  they  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  mode,  in  which  tkey  im- 
precated the  head,  was  by  wishing,  that,  whatever  evil  wienaced  either  the 
sacr^cers  in  particular  or  Egypt  in  general,  it  might  Jail  upon  that  head. 
7%is  ceremony  respecting  the  head  of  the  ^ughtered  animal,  astd  this  au- 
tom  of  pouring  a  libation  of  wine  upon  the  altar,  was  indiscriminate^  ok- 
served  by  all  the  Egyptians :  in  consequence  of  which,  none  of  them  would, 
an  any  account,  eat  of  the  head  of  a  beast;  doubtless  from  a  persuuion, 
that  all  tlie  tivils,  «hich  would  have  fallen  upon  themselves,  were  transferred 
to  the  head  ot  their  substitute  the  offered  victim.' 

Such  again  was  palpably  the  sentiment  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Masai- 
lians  in  their  remarkable  annual  sacrifice  oi  a  man  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
They  loaded  him  witti  the  mostdreadful  curses  :  theyprayed,  that  the  wratli 
of  the  gods  might  fall  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  thus  be  diverted  from  the 
rest  of  the  citizens :  and  ttiey  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  become  their 
ransom,  their  sdliation,  and  their  redemption;  life  for  life,  and  body  for 
body.  After  this  preliminary  ceremony,  they  cast  him  into  the  sea  as  an 
offering;  to  Neptune.' 

An  exactly  similar  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Chinese,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  circuit>stance  recorded  in  the  hbtory  of  their  emperor  Ching- 
Tang.  The  country  was  visited  by  a  drought  for  the  space  of  seven  succes- 
sive years  :  and,  to  avert  the  calamity,  the  prayers  and  subsequent  sacrifice 
of  a  n)an  were  said  to  be  required  by  heaven.  On  this  the  aged  monarch 
offered  himself  as  a  victim :  and  he  is  described  as  supplicating  the  deity, 
that  his  life  might  be  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people, 
and  that  the  divine  wrath  might  pass  by  them  and  descend  upon  his  devoted 
head.  The  will  however  is  said  to  have  been  accepted  for  the  deed,  and 
the  life  of  the  prince  was  not  required :  yet  both  the  demand  and  the  offer 
sufficiently  shew,  that  the  essence  of  sacrifice  waa  believed  to  be  its  vica- 
riousness.' 


'  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  39. 

*  Hesych.  Lex.  et  Suid.  Lex.  voc.  tt^v^^tA, 

'  Martin.  Hist.  Sin.  lib.  iii.  p,  75. 
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Such  also  mart  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Piienicians,  as  we  may  col-  ^■^'*  ^'"' 
lect  both  from  the  story  of  their  god  Cronus  or  II,  and  from  the  pre&tory 
remarks  with  which  that  story  is  introduced.  It  seems  very  evidently  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  first  instance  on  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  :  but 
the  whole  narrative,  as  given  by  Eusebius,  proves  it  to  have  been  an  exem* 
plification  of  the  doctrine  of  vicariousness.  We  are  told  by  this  author, 
speaking  of  the  Phenicians,  that  it  was  an  established  custom  among  the 
ancients,  in  any  calamitous  or  dangerous  emergenc}',  for  the  rulers  of  the 
state  to  offer  up,  m  prevention  of  the  general  ruin,  tiie  best  beloved  of  their 
children,  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the  avenging  demons.  We  are  further  told, 
that  they,  who  were  thus  devoted,  were  devoted  mystically.  And  we  are 
finally  presented  with  an  instance  of  this  sacrificial  redemption,  the  one 
being  a  ransom  for  tlie  miany,  in  the  case  of  II  or  Cronus ;  who,  when  the 
nation  was  endangered  by  a  perilous  war,  dressed  up  his  son  in  the  emblems 
of  royalty,  and  offered  him  as  a  victim  on  an  altar  specially  prepared  for  that 
purpose.'  Here  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the  son  was  plainly  designed  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods  fi*om  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  transfer  it  to 
the  head  of  the  substituted  victim ;  who,  by  suffering  in  his  own  person 
what  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  people,  became  the  price  of  tfieir 
redemption  from  punishment. 

There  is  a  closely  parallel  case  recorded  in  Scripture,  which  proves  that 
a  similar  notion  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Moabites.  Wiien  the  king 
of  that  nation  was  endangered  by  the  successful  progress  of  the  Israelites, 
he  devoted  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt  oflering ;  hoping,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  might  descend  upon  the  head  of  the  substituted  victim,  rather  than 
upon  himself  and  his  people.* 

The  same  idea  must  also  have  prevailed  in  Peru  :  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  two  hundred  children  who  were  annually  sacrificed  for  the  health  of  the 
Ynca,  we  are  informed  by  Acosta,  that,  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual 
for  a  Peruvian  to  offer  up  his  son  to  Virachoca,  beseeching  him  to  spare 
his  life  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  his  child.    We  may  equally 

■  Euseb.  Pnep.  ETtn.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  lib.  it.  c.  if. 
*  9  %Mnp  iii.  t7. 
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BOAX  ir.  trace  it  in  the  sentiment ;  which  caused  the  Athenian  Codrus,  the  Thebaa 
Meneceus,  and  the  Roman  Decii,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods 
for  the  redemption  of  their  respective  countries  And  M-e  may  finally  ob- 
serve it  exemplified)  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  by  the  remarkable  phraaeo- 
logy  which  pervades  the  Sanguinary  Chapter  of  the  Hindoo  Calica  Puran. 
The  sacrificer  of  a  human  victim  is  directed  to  address  him,  previous  to  im 
•laughter,  in  the  following  words.  O  best  of'  men/  O  most  auspicUmMt  O 
thou,  who  art  an  assemblage  of  ail  the  deiticsj  and  most  exquisite  /  Bestam 
thy  protection  on  me.  Save  me,  thj/  (kvottd.  Save  my  sons^  my  cattle^ 
and  kindred.  Preserve  the  state,  the  ministers  belonging  to  it^  and  all 
friends :  a^d^  as  death  is  unavoidable,  part  with  thy  life,  doing  an  act  of 
benevolence.  Bestow  upon  me,  O  most  nuspiciouSj  the  bliss  which  is  obtained 
by  the  most  austere  devotion,  by  acts  of  charity^  and  by  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies :  and,  at  the  same  time,  O  most  eaxetlent^  attain  su- 
preme bliss  thyself  AJay  thy  auspices,  O  most  auspicious^  keeij  me  secure 
from  Racshasas,  Pisachos^  ttrrors^  serpents^  had  p»'inces^  entmicsy  and 
other  evils:  and,  death  being  inevitable,  charm  Bhagavati  in  thy  last 
moments  by  copious  streams  oj  blood  spouting  J  ram  the  arteries  of  thy  fleshy 
neck.^ 

In  short,  the  theory  of  the  vicariousness  of  sacrifice  is  by  vari<ius  ancient 
writers  so  explicitly  maintained,  that  there  cannut  hi'  a  doubt  of  such  lieing 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  pagans.  The  word  penp.^ema^  which  was  used 
to  describe  the  nature  of  the  annual  human  sacrihce  ut  the  Athenians  that  I 
have  already  noticeci,  is  defined  by  Hesychius,  as  meaning  li/e  for  life^ 
The  parallel  term  piaculum  is  used  by  Plautus  in  such  a  ujannen  as  neces- 
sarily to  involve  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering}  Ovid  describes  tlie  pur- 
port and  intention  of  a  sacrifice,  by  intimating,  that  the  lieart  of  the  victim 
was  hoped  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  heart  of  the  offerer,  its  fibres  for 

'  Atitt,  Rrs.  vol.  ▼•  p.  379*  380. 
*  Hit  oplM*  A.  k'cm4«x^. 
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iris  fibres,  its  life  for  his  life/     And  Porphyry  asserts  it  to  have  been  the    «"^*^^"* 
general  belief  and  tradition,  deduced  from  the  mythologic  or  fabulous  ages, 
that  animal  sacrifices  were  resorted  to  in  such  cases  as  required  life  for 

life/ 

S.  A  similar  ide%  pervades  every  part  of  the  Levitical  institutions. 

This  is  not  a  place  to  discuss  the  topic  at  large ;  and  indeed  such  a  dis" 
cussion  is  rendered  plainly  superfluous  by  tlie  labours  of  the  author,  to 
•whom  I  have  abready  acktiowledged  my  obligations :  I  shall  content  myself 
therefore  with  adducing  a  sin^e  proof,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  vicariousness  was 
DO  less  decidedly  recognized  by  the  law  of  Mose^  than  in  the  theory  of  the 
pa^n  sacriiicers. 

In  the  case  of  the  scape-goat,  the  transfer  of  the  iniquities  of  the  whole 
congregation  to  the  substituted  animal  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  re- 
presented l>y  the  scenical  action  of  ttie  high-priest  laying,  them,  as  it  were, 
upon  its  head  :  so  tirnt,  when  the  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  had 
been  duly  pertbrmed,  the  goat  was  considered  as  bearing  upon  him  all  the 
transgressions  of  the  Israelites/ 

Here  then  we  have  the  rite  of  the  priest's  impoution  of  hands  upon  the 
head  of  an  animal  authoritatively  explained  to  denote  the  transfer  (^  sins 
from  the  people  to  their  substitute :  consequently,  when  we  find  this  cere- 
mony used  in  sacrifice,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  undeistand  its  import.  Now, 
to  onitt  other  instances,  we  are  told  in  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  of* 
fered  by  Hezckiab,  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  make  atonement  for  all 
Israel,  and  that  the  mode  of  offering  it.  was  by  the  imposit'wn  qf  hands  pre- 
vious to  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  which  were  devoted  as  a  sin-offering/ 
Such  being  ihcjormulay  there  is  no  room  for  mistaking  the  purport  of  the 
whole  ceremony.  The  sacrifice  itself  was  expiatory  or  piacular :  for,  agree- 
ably to  the  general  declaration  of  the  apostle  that  without  shedding  of  Uood 
tliere  was  no>  remission  of  sins,  we  are  informed,  that  it  was  a  sin-offering, 

m 

'  Cor  pro  eorde  precor,  pro  fibrit  tumite  fihrai^ 
Hanc  animmm  vobU  pro  meliore  damut. 

0?id.  Fast.  lib.  vi.  Tcr.  |6l. 

*  Porpb.  de  Abttin.  lib.  iv«  )  16§, 

'  LeviUxvi.  SI,  K.  ^  iQiron.xxix*  23» 
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*  and  tbat  the  design  of  it  was  to  make  atonement  for  the  people.  And  the 
spedfic  niaoner  of  its  operation  was  decidedly  according  to  the  principles  of 
vicariousness :  for  the  imposition  of  hands  forms  a  part  of  the  oeremony ; 
and  we  are  positively  told,  that  such  imposition  represented  the  transfer  of 
sin  from  the  Israelites  to  the  substituted  animal.  In  short,  the  whde  rite, 
with  Its  attendant  ceremonial,  is  palpably  analogous  to  those  peculiar  sa- 
crifices of  the  E^ptians  and  Atlienians,  which  have  already  been  noticed. 
The  sins  of  the  community  were  alike,  in  each  case,  supposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appointed  victim  :  and  that  victim,  thus  bearing  the  iniquities 
of  others,  was  devoted  to  deatli  in  the  room  of  those  whom  it  repre- 
sented. 

3.  Such  accordingly  is  the  light,  in  which  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  has 
justly  been  understood  by  the  Israelites  themselves. 

.  Abarfaanel,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  repre- 
sents the  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  ujion  the  head  of  the  victim,  as 
a  symbolical  translation  of  the  sins  of  the  offender  upon  the  head  of  the 
sacrifice.'  And,  agreeably  to  this  theory,  was  the  ordinary  practice  of  his 
countrymen.  When  a  person  presented  his  sacrifice,  he  Mas  directed  to 
say;  O  God,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  perversely,  I  have  trespassed  be- 
fore thee,  and  have  done  so  and  so.  Lo!  now  I  repent,  and  am  truly  sorry 
for  my  misdeeds.  Let  this  "victim  be  my  expiation.  The  last  w  onis  were 
accompanied  by  the  action  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  tlie  victim,  and 
they  were  considered  by  the  Jews  to  be  equivalent  to  this ;  Let  the  evilt, 
which  injustice  should  have  fallen  on  my  head,  light  upon  the  head  oftkU 
■victim.''  Thus  Baal  Aruch  says,  that,  wherever  the  expression,  Let  me  be 
another's  expiation,  is  used,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said.  Let  ne 
be  put  in  his  room,  that  I  may  bear  his  guilt :  and  this  again  is  equivalait 
to  saying.  Let  this  act,  whereby  I  take  on  me  his  transgression,  obtain  fir 
him  his  pardon.  Thus  also  Solomon  Jarchi  says,  Let  us  be  your  expim 
tion,  signifies.  Let  us  be  put  in  your  place,  that  the  evil,  which  shouitt\ 
have  fallen  upon  you,  may  all  light  on  us.     And  in  the  same  mi 


'  Abarb.  cited  by  Magce  No.  xxxix. 

*  Oulrani.  Ac  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  23-  J  5,  6, 9.  apud  Magce  No.  xx 
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the  formula  is  explained   by   Obadias  de  Bartenora  and  other  learned  ^i>^*  ^h<* 
Jew*.' 

Similar  to  this  is  the  mode,  in  which  the  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  are  understood  by  the  Rabbinical  writers.  Thus  Nachmanides  re- 
marks, that  //  was  rights  that  the  offerer's  own  blood  should  be  shed  and  his 
body  burnt :  but  that  the  Creator^  in  his  mercy ^  hath  accepted  this  victim  ^ 
from  him,  as  a  vicarious  substitute  and  an  atonement ;  that  its  blood  should 
be  poured  out  instead  of  his  blood,  and  its  life  stand  in  place  of  his  life. 
Thus  also  Isaac  Ben-Arama  observes,  that  the  offender,  when  he  beholds 
the  victim,  on  account  of  his  sin,  slain,  skinned,  cut  in  pieces,  and  burnt 
with  f  re  upon  the  altar,  should  reflect,  that  thus  he  must  have  been  treat ed^ 
had  not  God  in  his  clemency  accepted  this  expiation  for  his  life.  Thus  again 
David  de  Potnis  pronounces  the  victim  to  be  the  vicarious  substitute  for 
the  offerer.  And  thus  Isaac  Abarbanel  affirms,  that  the  offerer  deserved, 
that  his  blood  should  be  poured  out  and  his  body  burnt  for  his  sins  ;  but 
that  God,  in  his  clemency,  accepted  from  him  the  victim  as  his  vicarious 
substitute  and  expiat'wn,  whose  blood  was  poured  out  in  place  of  his  bloody 
and  whose  life  u  as  given  in  lieu  of  his  life* 

To  these  testimonies  may  properly,  be  subjoined  the  remarkable  account 
of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  cock  by  the  modern  Jews,  as  detailed  by 
Buxtorf.     Each  father  of  a  family  begins  the  ceremony,  by  stepping  forth 
into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  w  itli  a  cock  in  his  hands,  and  by  repeating 
certain  a|)propriate  texts  from  Scripture.     T^ien  he  thrice  strikes  the  cock 
against  his  head,  and  at  each  blow  exclaims ;  May  this  cock  be  accepted  in 
exchange  for  me,   may  he  succeed  to  my  place,  may  he  be  an  expiation  for 
me !  On  this  cock  death  shall  be  itflicted,  but  to  me  and  to  all  Israel  there 
shall  be  a  fortunate  life.  Amen.     Afterwards,  placing  his  hands  upon  the 
victim,  he  slays  him.     Then,  drawing  the   skin  tight  round  the  neck,  he 
mentally  confesses,  that  he  himself  was  worthy  of  strangulation,  but  that  he 
substituted  and  offered  the  cock  in  his  own  room.     Next  he  cuts  its  throat 
widi  a  knife,  silently  reflecting,  that  he  was   thus  worthy  of  being  slaio 
with  the  sword.     Next  he  violently  dashes  the  carcase  on  the  ground,  ta 

'  Sfc  Magee  No.  xitxiiu  *  See  Magce  No.  xxxiii. 
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Boor  tf.  denote  that  he  was  worthy  of  being  stoned  to  deaUi.  Lastly  he  roasts  it 
with  fire,  to  intimate  that  he  deserved  the  punishment  of  burning.  And 
thus,  by  these  several  actions,  the  idea  was  conveyed,  that  the  cock  under- 
went four  sorts  of  death  in  the  place  of  the  Jews,  being  accepted  as  their 
representative  and  substitute.* 

4.  As  the  very  same  sentiments  respecting  tlie  design  of  sacrifice  pre- 
trailed  both  among  the  Israelites  and  the  pagans,  and  as  the  origin  of  the 
rite  itself  may  clearly  be  traced  even  to  the  first  age  of  the  worlds  it  seems 
inevitably  to  follow,  that  a  similar  opinion  of  its  purport  must  have  beea 
entertained  by  the  early  patriarchs :  for,  since  the  rite,  whether  adopted  by 
"the  Gentiles  or  the  Israelites,  was  borrowed  fi'oin  a  couimon  source,,  and 
since  they  both  attributed  precisely  the  same  efficacy  to  it ;  it  is  incredible, 
that  their  patriarchal  predecessors  should  yet  have  thought  quite  differently 
on  the  subject.  With  this  conclusion  the  history  of  the  first-iecordecl  sacri- 
fice, as  illustrated  by  the  inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
will  be  found  exactly  to  agree. 

(].)  In  the  traditions  of  the  Gentiles,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Writ  itself,  we  have  seen,  that  the  origin  of  the  rite  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  two  successive  great  fathers  Adam  and  Noah,  each  of  whom  was 
the  earliest  sacrificer  in  his  own  peculiar  world.  But,  though  such  was  its 
origin  in  practice^  we  cannot  reasonably  stop  here  and  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
mere  human  institution,  which  was  first  excogitated  by  Adam  and  after- 
wards revived  by  Noah.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  when  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings,  necessarily,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  presupposes  the  divine  institu- 
tfon  of  the  rite.  Why  should  that  righteous  man  have  imagined,  that  he 
could  please  the  Deity,  by  slaying  a  firsding  lamb,  and  by  burning  it  upon 
an  altar?  What  connection  is  there  between  the  means  and  the  end? 
Abel  could  not  but  have  known,  that  God,  as  a  merciful  God,  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  suflerings  of  the  lamb.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for 
his  attempting  to  please  such  a  God  by  what  abstracleclly  is  an  act  of 
cruelty?  Would  any  man  under  his  circunistance.i,  wholly  unauthorized 
by  the  Deity  and  acting  solely  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  imagin- 

'  Baxtorf.  Synag.  Judaic,  p.  509— '512.  aptiil  Magee. 
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atioD,  h$kve  ever  attempted  in  so  unlikely  and  iinfiroiulsing  a  oiaDner  to  ec-  ^^*'  ^9i^ 
complkb  his  purpose?  Had  he  received  no  |)rcvious  iatinuition  to  tbi 
contrary,  might  he  not  have  naturally  concluded)  that  such  an  act,  in8tea4 
of  being  pleasing,  would  be  highly  offcnbive,  to  God  ?  How  then  came  h# 
to  venture  upon  the  commission  of  an  act,  in  itself  so  singular  and  so  lilUe 
likely  to  be  grateful  to  his  beneficent  Creator?  Are  we  not  almost  gooip 
pelied  to  suppose,  that  his  oblation  was  not  an  unauthorized  act  of  wiU' 
worship ;  but  that  he  had  previously  t>een  taught^  and  consequently  4bat 
be  was  fully  assured,  that  oo  some  account  or  other  tlie  act  uould  pleaa^ 
God  ?  Granting  however,  what  scarcely  can  be  granted  consistently  watb 
reason  and  probability,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  no  better  than  an  ujb^ 
Wthorissed  act  of  will-worship,  and  that  most  unaccountably  be  stumbU4 
upon  a  mode  of  pleaswg  God  which  abstractedly  he  might  have  gueascid 
to  be  much  more  likely  to  displease  him  :  granting  all  thb,  bow  are  we^  to 
account  for  the  circumstance,  that  an-  act,  which  when  thus  considered  wm 
manifestly  an  act  of  rash  and  unwarmntable  presumption,  should  after  all 
most  strangely  prove  acceptable  to  the  Deity  ?  We  can  only  account  for  k 
by  the  supposition,  that  one  of  the  most  decided  acts  of  will-worship  tbat 
can  well  be  imagined  might  yet  prove  acceptable  to  God ;  and  might  not 
only  prove  acceptable  to  him  in  a  single  instance,  but  that  it  might  even  be 
afterwaids  adopted  by  him  into  the  ritual  which  he  appointed  for  his  choMB 
people.  Such  a  supposition  however  directly  contradicts  the  positive  4^ 
claration  of  Christ,  that  it  is  vain  to  worship  God  by  teaching  for  dectriiMa 
the  mere  unauthorized  commands  of  erring  men.'  Hence  it  is  evident^ 
that,  if  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  bad  been  an  act  of  will- worship,  it  could  4»ot 
for  that  very  reason  have  been  pleasing  to  God.  But  it  was  pleasing  to 
God :  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  will-worship.  Conse- 
quently, since  it  was  not  an  act  of  will-worship,  it  muat  have  been  of  divine 
institution.* 

*  Mark  Tit.  T* 

^  This  argument  is  used  by  Hallet:  and  he  csteeaii  it  to  eoncluiive,  that  he  does  not 

hasitate  to  pronounce  it  a  demoMiratiom  of  the  divine  inslituikm  of  sacrifice.     AbtFi  Mcri- 

jfce,  says  he,   could  not  have  been  acceptable^  if  it  had   not    been  of  diviae  appoinimemi, 

recording  to  thai  obvious  masim  of  M  tru€  rtHgUm,  In  vamdo  they  worship  God,  ieiKkmg 
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uwmtu  Sacrifice  being  thus  in  the  first  instance  a  divine  ordinance^  we  have  to 
inquire,  wiiy  the  oblation  of  Abel  was  acceptable  and  the  oblation  of  Cain 
not  acceptable  to  God,  since  they  both  equally  sacrificed.  This  inquiry 
will  serve  to  establish  the  opinion,  which  has  already  been  advanced,  that 
precisely  the  same  sentiments  respecting  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  s€u:rtfice 
were  enteitained  both  by  the  early  patriarchs,  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
Israelites :  in  other  words,  that  they  all  equally  held  the  doctrine  of  vica* 
rious  expiation.  But,  if  this  doctrine  were  held  from  the  beginning,  then  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable ;  that,  since  sacrifice  itself  was  a  divine 
institution,  the  accompanying  and  explanatory  doctrine  was  a  divine  revela- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  on  some 
account  or  other  man  stood  in  need  of  vicarious  expiation  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  Maker. 

(2.)  It  is  an  established  maxim  of  Scripture,  by  which  alone  we  are 
taught  the  witl  of  God,,  that  without  shedding  cf  blood  there  is  no  remission 
i>fsins.*  Now  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  consisted  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flockp 
while,  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  was  composed  of  the  produce  of  Uie  earth :  and 
we  are  told,  that  the  former  was  accepted,  but  that  the  latter  was  rejected. 
This  different  fate  of  the  two  oblations  is  best  explained  by  the  grand 
sacrificial  maxim :  the  offering  of  Abel  was  accepted,  because  blood  teas 
shed,  and  because  expiation  was  thus  made  by  a  transfer  of  the  sins  of  the 
sacrificer  to  the  victim  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  divine  institution ;  the 
offering  of  Cain  was  not  accepted,  because  blood  was  not  shed,  because  no 
vicarious  expiation  was  made,  and  because  the  offering  itself  not  being 
agreeable  to  the  divine  institution  was  in  reality  a  mere  act  of  will-worship. 

for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  Thus  Abel  must  have  worshipped  God  in  vain,  had 
his  sacrificing  been  merely  a  commandment  of  his  father  Adam  or  an  invention  of  his  awn. 
And,  to  make  this  matter  more  evident,  why  do  we  not  now  offer  up  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a 
pigeon,  as  a  thank-offering  after  any  remarkable  deliverance,  or  as  an  evidence  of  our  apprehen^ 
sions  of  the  demerit  of  sin  f  The  true  reason  is,  because  we  cannot  know  iAat  God  witi  ace^t 
such  will-worship,  and  so  conclude  that  we  should  herein  worthy  God  in  vaim.  M  Ahel  then 
did  not  sacrifice  in  vain^  it  was  not  will-worship,  but  a  divine  appotnimeni.  Uallet  od  Heb. 
xi.  4.  cited  by  Magee. 
■  He b.  jx.  2«. 
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The  righteousness  of  Abd,  in  short,  consisted  in  a  steady  adherence  to  the  ^^*  ^"•* 
precise  mode  of  sacrifice  as  it  had  been  first  appointed  immediately  after  the 
fall,  and  in  a  firm  belief  in  the  accompanying  explanatory  revelation  without 
any  presumptuous  questioning  of  the  fitness  of  such  an  ordinance :  the, essen- 
tial guilt  of  Cain  consisted  in  a  daring  departure  both  from  the  form  of  the 
divine  institution  and  from  the  doctrine  expressively  shadowed  out  by  that 
form.  Like  not  a  few  in  modem  days,  he  could  discern  no  propriety  in 
connecting  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  argued,  he 
disbelieved,  and  he  disobeyed.  He  attempted  to  convert  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  into  one  that  was  purely  eucharistic  :  or  perhaps  he  reasoned,  that 
the  wrath  of  God,  granting  that  man  was  not  altogether  immaculate,  might 
just  as  well  be  appeased  by  the  burning  of  vegetables  as  by  the  burning  of  a 
slaughtered  lamb.  His  offering  accordingly,  being  a  palpable  act  of  daring 
will-worship  tinged  largely  with  a  spirit  of  unsubmissive  infidelity,  was  re- 
jected :  but  God  nevertheless  condescended,  both  to  point  out  the  ground  df 
its  rejection,  and  to  lead  him  to  what  alon^  could  be  deemed  a  proper 
sacrifice.  If  thou  doest  trei/,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  If  thou  doesi 
not  well,  a  sin-offering  coucheth  at  the  door.^  That  is  to  say,  If  thou 
canst  lay  claim  to  perfect  and  undeviating  innocence,  thou  shalt  surely  be 
accepted  an  the  scare  of  thy  awn  righteousness  ;  for,  in  that  case,  no  pra^ 
pitiaiory  sacrifice  is  necessary :  but,  if  thy  conscience  accuse  thee  of  much 
evil,  as  it  certainly  must  do,  a  remedy  is  still  provided.  Thou  must  bring 
an  offering  for  thine  iniquity  to  appease  my  wrath :  but  it  must  be  such  an 
offering  as  I  have  myself  appointed.  Thy  bloodless  vegetable  sacrifice  I 
cannot  accept.  Bring,  Uke  thy  brother,  a  frstling  lamb  to  make  ejcpiation 
for  thine  offences  ;  agreeably  to  the  rite,  which  I  instituted  after  the  trans- 
gression af^  thy  parents :  and  it  mil  in  no  rvise  be  refused.     La,  the  victim 

'  Gen.  iv.  7.  It  h  weU  obanred  by  Mr.  Parkhunt,  tfatt  the  word  fll*1  tignifiet  to  camck 
or  lie  like  a  beast ;  and  that^  in  this  passage,  the  rerb,  although  iii  the  masculine  form,  hus  tha 
feminine  substantive  /^HBH  for  its  subject.  Such  a  construction  shews,  that  not  tin,  bat  a 
sin-oflcring,  is  intended  :  for  the  masculine  verb  agrees  with  the  masculine  name  of  the  animal 
covertly  alluded  to  by  the  nam«  of  a  tm-^tring^  which  word  in  the  Hebrew  it  feminine;  a 
manner  of  construction  not  uncommon  in  that  laiguage*  Set  Parkhurst's  Hcb.  Lex,  Vox 
HBTT. 
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••#&  u.  If  ready  I  An  animaly  proper  to  be  a  sin-ofering^  even  now  couelmtk  at  ike 
door.  Thy  brothers  sacrifice  was  accepted^  because  ii  was  the  oUatiom  of 
such  an  animal.  Imitate  his  example ;  seek  not  to  be  wiser  than  thy 
Maker :  and  then  thy  sacrifice  shall  not  be  rejected  with  disdain. 

This  is  the  natural  and  consistent  mode  of  understanding  the  relation  of 
Moses,  when  a  phrase,  ill-rendered  in  our  common  En^ish  v^nsion  sin 
iseth  at  the  door,  is  more  intelligibly  translated,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
translated,  a  $in<^ffering  coucheth  at  the  door:  and  it  is  both  confirmed  by 
a  brief  observation  of  St.  Paul,  and  receives  from  it  additional  illustration. 
BV  FAITHy  says  he,  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrijice  than 
Cain.*  What  constituted  the  acceptableness  of  one  sacrifice  then,  and  the 
unacceptableness  of  the  other,  was  FAITH,  and  WANT  OF  FAITH  :  aiti 
the  faith  of  Abel  was  of  such  a  description  as  led  him  to  devote  a  more 
excellent,  or  rather  (as  the  original  word  properly  denotes)  a  more  full  or 
more  ample,  sacrifice  than  his  brother.  Now  faith,  in  general,  must  have 
some  definite  object  proposed  to  it :  and  faith,  as  exemplified  in  any 
particular  instance^  must  be  so  understood  as  not  to  contradict  the  obvious 
context  of  the  instance  so  adduced.  If  then  the  offering  of  Abel  were 
merely  the  invention  of  unauthorized  will-w  orship ;  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
wherein  his  faith  consisted :  because,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  faith  has 
always  relation  to  some  revealed  communication  of  God.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  modes  of  sacrifice  adopted  by  each  brotlier  had  been  equally 
of  divine  primeval  institution ;  it  is  no  less  hard  to  determine,  why  Abel 
should  be  said  to  have  had  faith,  and  Cain  (by  necessary  implication)  not  to 
have  had  faith :  because  the  very  act  of  offering  involves  a  persuasion  that 
the  oblation  would  be  accepted.  Had  not  Cain  believed  in  a  general  way, 
that  his  sacrifice  would  be  as  grateful  to  God  as  AMs,  he  would  plainly 
not  have  offered  it  at  all :  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  offering  it  ne- 
cessarily im[)lies  this  sort  of  belief.  Ot  such  faith  then,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  Cain  possessed  as  large  a  share  as  Abel.  Consequently,  this  mere 
general  persuasion  cannot  be  the  distinctive  faith  intended  bytbeapoitfe: 
because  that  was  a  faith,  which  Abel  had,  and  which  Caiii  htfd  Ml; 


'  Hcb.  xi.  4. 
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Of  what  tiature  then  was  the  faith  of  Abel,  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  ^"^^*  ^">* 
St  Paul  ?     We  find  it  distinguished  by  two  characteristics :  it  induced  him 
to  offer  to  God  a  more  full  or  more  ample  sacrilice  than  Cain  ;  and  it  was 
analogous,  as  appears  from  the  general  context>  to  the  faith  of  all  the  other 
ancient  patriarchs. 

With  regard  to  tiie  first,  since  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  more  full  than 
that  of  Cain,  it  must  have  comprehended  something  which  the  other  did  w^ 
comprehend.  But  the  precise  point  wherein  they  differed  was  this:  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  the  blood  of  a  victim  was  shed ;  in  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  no 
blood  was  shed :  consequently,  tht  effumn  of  bloody  being  the  precise  thing 
which  the  one  comprehended  and  which  the  other  did  not  comprehend,  must 
have  been  that  which  made  the  one  sacrifice  more  full  or  more  ample  than 
the  other.  Now  it  was  bjf  faith  that  Abel  offered  this  more  full  sacrifice 
than  that  of  Cain.  The  faith  therefore  of  Abel  must  have  been  displayed  in 
the  precise  point  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  victim ;  because  in  this  point 
only  was  his  sacrifice  more  full  than  that  of  his  brother. 

With  regard  to  the  second  characteristic,  the  feXth  of  Abel  is  spoken  of  as 
being  analogous  to  the  faith  of  all  the  other  patriarchs.  But  their  faith,  as 
celebrated  by  the  apostle,  is  cleai'Iy  a  prospective  faith  in  Christ,  who  in  due 
season  should  redeem  mankind  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered.' 
The  faith  therefore  of  Abel  was  a  prospective  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Messiah. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  faith  of  Abel  was  displayed  at  once  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  an  expiatory  victim,  and  in  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  yet 
future  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  When  these  two  particulars  are  viewed, 
thus  palpably  in  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  I  see  not  what 
inference  we  can  draw  from  them  except  this :  that  the  bloody  sacrifice  of 
AbeFs  victim,  and  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  Christ,  had  a  common  end ;  that, 
as  the  sacrifice  of  AbeFs  victim  was  expiatory  (a  conclusion,  to  which  we  had 
previously  been  brought),  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  likewise  expiatory; 
and  that,  as  the  fiuth  of  Abel  was  both  specially  displayed  in  shedding  the 

"  See  particularly  Heb.  xi.  S,  9>  10,  U»  15,  17i  IS,  19»  34,  S6,  SS,  dft  40.  and  xii.  1*  tr 
viewcd  in  coDnection. 
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•OK  ■■•  blood  of  bis  ^ictim  and  was  likewise  exercised  on  tbe  sufferii^  of  the  future 
redeemer,  the  slaughter  of  tlie  victim  and  the  death  of  Christ  stood  ia  some 
sort  of  mutual  relation, 

III.  Such  a  conclusion  as  this  being  inevitably  drawn,  so  &r  as  I  can 
judg^  from  the  language  of  the  apostle  considered  as  explanatory  of  tbe  nar- 
rative of  Moses,  we  are  next  led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  mutual 
relation,  which  subsists  between  the  two  piacular  6acri6ces  of  Abel's  victim 
and  tbe  promised  Messiah. 

Now  reason  itself  may  teach  us,  independent  of  revelation,  that  the  sins 
of  man  cannot  really  be  transferred  to  an  animal  victim,  and  that  the 
slaughter  of  an  unintelligent  beast  can  possess  no  proper  inherent  efficacy 
towards  the  expiating  of  transgression.  But  on  this  point  revelation  is  not 
silent,  either  under  the  Law  or  under  tbe  Gospel.  The  sacrifices  of  animals, 
when  rested  on  as  intrinsically  piacular,  are  declared  to  be  vain  and 
abominable:  and  we  are  expressly  assured,  that  it  is  not  possible,  thai  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin.'  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
assertions,  we  are  taught  even  in  Scripture  itself,  that  expiation  was  the  end 
of  animal  sacrifices :  and  we  know,  that  such  a  belief  prevailed  alike  among 
the  Gentiles,  the  Israelites,  and  the  ancient  patriarchs.  This  f>ej/ig  the  case, 
since  animal  sacrifices  are  not  intrinsically  piacular,  since  they  were  never- 
tlielcss  ordained  by  God  from  the  beginning,  since  a  piacular  virtue  has  in 
all  ages  and  countries  been  attributed  to  them,  and  since  the  opinion  has 
been  sanctioned  by  tlie  voice  of  revelation  itself:  we  can  only  conclude,  to 
avoid  a  palpable  contradiction,  that  their  piacular  efficacy  was  not  real  but 
figurative ;  that  they  were  expiatory,  solely  as  shadowing  out  a  proper  ex- 
pihtion ;  and  that,  since  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  and  the  predicted 
Messiah,  stood  (as  we  collect  from  the  apostle)  immediately  associated  io 
the  faith  of  Abel,  the  sacrifice  of  that  animal,  and  thence  all  other  sacrifice^ 
ought  to  be  deemed  (what  divines  call)  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Chri 
-  Such  in  fact  is  the  reasoning,  and  such  the  conclusicm,  of  St.  Paul  in  h 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  and  tbe  result  of  the  whole  investigaticHi;i 
that  the  widely-prevailing  notion  of  the  expiatory  virtue  of  t 

'  Isaiah  i.  11,  13,13.     llcb.s.4. 
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gkiated  from  the  ctrcumstance  of  the  rite  having  been  first  ordained  by  God  ^^*  ^^^ 
to  prefigure  the  mode  and  intent  of  the  mysterious  piacular  sacrifice  of  the 
redeemer. 

L  I  think  diere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  patriarchs  understood, 
though  darkly  and  imperfectly,  that  the  promised  liberator,  who  was 
destined  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent  while  the  poisonous  reptile  should 
bruise  his  heel,  would  become  a  victim  to  expiate  the  sins  of  mankind  by 
bearing  in  their  stead  the  whole  weight  of  almighty  wratiu 

Some  such  idea  must  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Abraliam  by 
the  enjoined,  though  interrupted,  sacrifice  of  his  son  }  provided  only  that  he 
was  aware,  that  tlie  whole  transaction  was  what  the  apostle  styles  ajigure  or 
parable.*  That  he  possessed  this  degree  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  trans* 
action,  cannot  indeed  be  proved  from  the  narrative  of  Moses  independent  of 
the  authoritative  elucidation  of  St.  Paul :  but  that  elucidation  seems  clearly  ' 
'  to  presume,  diat  he  did  understand  its  nature.  He  is  said  to  have  parar 
bolically  devoted  hb  son  by  that  same  faith,  which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  all  the  other  patriarchs.  But  the  faith,  of  which  the  apostle  is  here 
treating,  is  faith  in  a  promised  Redeemer.  Therefore  the  parabolical 
sacrifice  and  recovery  of  Isaac,  being  connected  with  this  fiaith,  must  also- in 
the  mind  of  Abraham  have  been  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  faith :  in 
other  words,  they  must  have  been  viewed  as  exhibiting  the  fiiture  ^.sacrifice 
and  recovery  of  him,  in  whose  advent  he  believed  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
would  be  blessed. 

With  the  opinion  here  advanced  a  remarkable  expression,  in  the  Phenidan 
account  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  only  son  of  Cronus,  most  singularly  coincides. 
That  legend  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  prevented 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  that,  with  Bochart  and  other  writers  who  have  discussed 
the  subject,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  former  having  been 
borrowed  fi'om  the  latter.  Now  we  are  told,  that  the  son  of  Cronus,  and 
all  others  who  were  devoted  in  a  similar  manner,  were  sacrificed  MYSTI* 
CALLY.^    Such,  it  seems,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Phenicians :  and,  as  tiiey 

'  Heb.  xi.  19. 

*  Karurfofrrwr^  U  01  Mofuy^  MXTTIKOI.    Euteb.  Pnsp.  EfUU  lib«  i.  c  10.  Hb.  W»  c* 
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,  boiTOWLfl  the  legend  from  ihc  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  t!ie  presumption  is,  Ihat  the 
■l^nion  was  derived  from  the  smne  source,  liut,  if  the  opinion  was  derived  from 
ibe  same  source  (and  it  is  hard  to  say.  from  wliat  other  source  sncb  an  opinion 
coaldhave  been  deriveil);  then  .^bniliam  must  ha^-e  believed,  that  the  whole 
transaction  in  whicli  he  was  cngngcd  was  ol'a  niyatical  nature.  And,  if  he 
believed  it  to  Iw  of  a  mystical  nature,  then  he  must  have  believed,  that  h 
[■rtiadowcd  out  something  more  than  met  the  eye  :  for  such  is  the  only  idea, 
'which  «c  can  attach  to  a  mystical  exhibition.  This  tlien  being  apparently 
Abraham's  view  of  the  matter,  I  see  not  bow  we  c&n  suppose  brm  to  bave 
iMbeld  the  transaction  as  a  my$ticel  one ;  unless  with  the  eye  of  faitli  be 
iKAed  forward  tbrou^  it  to  the  death  and  reviral  of  him,  who  on  Ibe 
pvesmt  memoraUe  occasion  was  typified  by  Isaac.  And,  that  be  £d  tlim 
took  forward,  or  in  other  words  that  he  did  consider  tiie  transaction  as  a 
mystical  one,  is  not  obscurely  intimated  by  our  Lord  himself.  AirtAem, 
Sfeys  be,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  he  sam  it,  and  was  glad.  Now,  it  nuy  be 
tdted,  when  was  it  that  Abraham  saw  what  is  emphatJcally  called  the  dtof  of 
Vkritt,  except  he  b^ield  H  sc^mc'ally  in  the  devoting  and  recovering  of 
^aac  ?  And,  if  he  beheld  it  at  that  time,  he  must  have  deemed  the  trans- 
action a  mystical  one.  But  this  is  the  very  conclusion,  to  which  we  had 
previously  been  brought,  by  considering  the  Phenician  legend  and  the 
t^rinion  attached  .to  it. 

8.  The  sentiment  however  itself,  I  mean  the  sentiment  that  piaaUar 
tacri^es  only  skadou/ed  out  the  expiatory  oblation  of  a  nobler  victim,  mast 
have  been  prior  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  must  have  been  even  famQiar 
to  the  early  patriarchs  both  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian.  Tliis  I  gather 
fitnn  a  very  singular  pagan  notion ;  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for 
on  aoy  other  theory,  hut  which  on  this  is  very  readily  explained. 

The  notion  appears  with  tiie  greatest  distinctness  in  the  mytholt^  of 
Hindostan,  but  it  may  likewise  be  traced  in  other  Idndred  systems.  We 
have  seeq,  that  in  more  than  me  instance  the  predicted  characteristic  of  the 
Uesdab,  hit  treading  on  the  cnuhai  head  of  the  terpent,  is  ascribed  to  Ibe  ' 
great  &tber;  although  he  b  a  compound  of  Adam  and  Noah,  and  thsrafon 
» totally  fiistinct  peiaooage  from  the  Meniab.  The  circumstMwe  dawhtieii 
I  from  tin  famnour  aS  decorating  him  with  every  divioe  functio% 
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when  ODOe  they  elevated  a  mere  mortal  to  the  rank  of  supreme  ddty.  ^^^  ^^^* 
Agreeably  to  this  humour,  I  apprehend,  the  Hindoos  represent  the  great 
&ther,  under  the  appellation  of  BrahmOy  as  being  solemnly  oflfered  up  in 
sacrifice  by  the  assembled  gods.  He  is  expressly  denominated  a  victim : 
and,  by  the  immolation  of  kim^  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  primeval  duty,  the 
hero-gods,  or  deified  ancestors  of  mankind,  are  said  to  attain  heaven,  whore 
former  gods  and  mighty  demigods  abide.  Yet,  even  while  engaged  in 
sacrificing  him,  such  was  his  dignity,  that  they  worshipped  the  victim  whom 
they  immolated.' 

This  idea,  which  may  readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
future  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah  was  obscurely  known  to  the  early 
patriarchs,  enters  into  the  whole  tiieory  of  Hindoo  oblation.  Tlie  devoted 
victim,  especially  if  he  be  a  man,  is  considered  as  indentified  with  the  god 
to  whom  he  is  ofiered :  and,  as  such,  he  b,  previous  to  his  immolatioOy 
adored  by  the  sacrificer;  just  as  the  hero-gods  are  feigned  to  have  adored 
their  nobler  victim  Brahma.  The  worship  paid  to  him  is  likewise  declared 
to  be  of  a  mytieriotu  nature.^    This  sentiment  exactly  corresponds  with  die 

'  The  embodied  Mfurit^  which  hath  a  thousand  heods^  a  thousand  eyes,  a  thousand  fmi% 
stands  in  the  human  breast,  while  he  totally  pcrvmdct  ikt  earth — That  threefold  being  rom 
above  this  world — From  him  sprang  Viraj ;  from  whom  the  first  man  was  produced:  and  he, 
being  successively  reproduced,  peopled  the  earth — Him  the  gods,  the  demigods,  named  Sadhyn; 
and  the  holy  sages  immolated  him  as  a  victim  on  sacred  grass,  and  thus  performed  a  solemn  act 
of  religion.  Into  how  many  portions  did  they  divide  this  being,  whom  they  immolated?  What 
did  his  mouth  become  f  What  are  his  arms,  his  thighs,  and  his  feet,  now  called?  His  mouth 
became  a  priest :  his  arm  ivas  made  a  soldier :  his  thigh  was  transformed  into  a  husbandmam  •* 
from  his  feet  sprang  the  servile  man^^In  that  solemn  sacrifice  which  the  gods  performed  with 
him  as  a  victim,  spring  was  the  butter,  summer  the  fuel,  and  sultry  weather  the  oblation,  Sc^im 
were  the  moats  surrounding  the  altar  ;  thrice  seven  were  the  logs  of  holy  fuel;  at  that  sacr^te^t 
wldch  4he  gods  performed,  immolating  this  being  as  the  victim*  By  that  sacrifice  the  gosh  «or* 
shipped  this  victim.  Such  were  primeval  duties;  and  thus  did  they  attain  heaven,  when^ 
former  gods  and  mighty  demigods  abide.     Asiat.  Research,  vol.  vii.  p.  251,  252. 

*  Causing  the  victim  to  face  the  north,  let  the  sacrificer  worship  the  several  deities  prtsiimg 
over  the  different  iHirts  of  the  victim's  body :  let  the  worship  be  then  paid  to  the  victim  hmntelf 
by  his  name — O  best  if  men!  O  most  auspicious.'  O  thou^  who  art  am  assemblage  rf  aUtha 
diOiai^  and  most  exquisite  !  Bestow  thy  jHrattctim  upom  me;  mod  peart  with  thfo$tgsm$  ^Hfit^ 
doing  an  act  of  benevolence  i^Thsu  lot  th^micrificarworsh^  the  ti€tim,    Whm  thia  htm  hem 
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the  place  having  firequently  stood  there  as  a'  sacrificer :  and  the  scholiast  omp^  tiir. 

aptly  remarks,  that  CEta  and  every  other  high  hili  was  styled  the  hill  if 

Jupiter^  because  to  the  loftiest  of  the  gods  sacrifices  ought  to  be  offered  on 

the  loftiest  eminences.'     I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition,  both 

by  the  general  character  of  Hercules,  who  is  certainly  the  great  father,  and 

who  yet  like  Vishnou  is  described  as  treading  on  the  head  of  the  serpent; 

and  likewise  by  finding,  that  the  Egyptians  had  actually  a  story  of  his  Ijeing 

led  bound  as  a  victim  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.     He  is 

said  indeed  to  have  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  to  immolate  him  :  but 

this  I  take  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  genuine  legend  made  either  by 

the  Greeks  or  the  Egyptians  themselves.* 

Among  this  latter  people  we  may  also  observe  the  Hindoo  theory,  that 
each  victim  represented  the  god  to  whom  it  was  devoted.  We  learn  from 
Diodorus,  that  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  red  bulls,  because  the  sacred  colour 
of  Typhon  was  supposed  to  be  red ;  and  that  their  ancient  sovereigns  were 
wont,  for  tlie  same  reason,  to  immolate  on  the  tomb  or  kigli-place  of  Osiris 
men  of  a  ruddy  complexion.*  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  resemblance  between 
the  god  and  tlie  victim,  so  that  the  victim  might  fitly  represent  the  god,  was 
studiously  aimed  at  :*  and  it  may  be  observed^  that,  by  what  was  termed  tht 
mystic  theocroM,  the  character  of  Typhon  finally  melts  into  that  of  Osiris. 

The  notion,  which  is  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  Hindoo  theology,  ap- 
pears again  with  equal  distinctness  in  the  religion'of  the  Mexicans ;  and  was 
doubtless,  with  the  rest  of  their  superstition*  brought  by  their  forefathers 
out  of  Asia.  We  are  told  by  the  Spanish  historians,  that  they  had  a  strange 
kind  of  idol,  which  was  not  an  image,  ^ut  a  true  man.  For,  when  they 
took  a  captive,  before  they  sacrificed  him,  they  gave  to  him  the  name  of  the 
idol  to  which  he  was  destined  to  be  oflfered ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  ro* 
semblance  as  complete  as  possible,  they  decorated  him  with  the  same  orna- 
ments. During  the  time  that  this  mummery  continued,  they  worshipped 
him  precisely  as  they  did  the  god,  whom  he  represented.  When  he  went 
through  the  streets,  the  people  came  forth  to  adore  him,  and  brought  their 

'  Soph.  Trachin.  ver.  1208.     SQhoL  io  ver.  1Q07*  *  Hefod.  lib.  ii.  c.  45. 

'  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  79- 
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JSxing  it  OH  the  spirit  ofGody  and  approaches  the  nature  of  that  sole  dir-  <*^'*  ^"■^ 
tmitff  who  shines  by  his  own  effulgence.^  Such  is  the  principle,  that  act- 
tiates  the  wretched  suicides  who  cast  themselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
ponderous  car  of  Jagan-Nath,  This  deity  unites  in  his  own  person  the 
triple  divinity  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  he  is  likewise  the  same  as  Buddha,  in  , 
whom  that  triple  divinity  is  similarly  united.  Jagan-Nath  therefore,  being 
(me  with  Brahma  and  Fo-hi,  is  a  victim-god  :  and  his  imitative  votaries  seek 
to  propitiate  him  by  themselves  becoming  willing  victims,  in  hopes  of  thus 
being  hereafter  blissfully  swallowed  up  in  his  essence. 

All  these  various  instances  teach  us,  in  what  sense  the  Phenicians  es- 
teemed their  piacular  sacrifices  mystical.  The  slaughtered  victim  repre- 
sented the  victim-god,  and  was  worshipped  as  his  proxy :  but  the  idea  of  a 
victim-god,  whom  the  erring  pagans  identified  with  their  great  father,  was 
apparently  taken  fit)m  the  patriarchal  belief,  that  he,  whose  heel  should 
be  bruised  by  the  infernal  serpent,  should  in  fulness  of  time  become  a  pia- 
axlar  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

9.  It  is  obvious,  that  expiatory  oblations  necessarily  presuppose  guilt  on 
the  part  of  the  offerer :  and  accordingly  an  idea  of  lost  integrity  seems  to 
have  pervaded  nearly  the  wtiutc  ^ir^vid,  and  to  have  entered  (as  we  shall 
hereafter  see)  into  the  very  essence  of  the  pagan  mysteries. 

Several  ancient  wTiters  use  very  remarkable  language  concerning  thig 
point.  According  to  Hierocles,  there  is  a  meadow  of  destruction  and  a 
meadow  of  truth.  The  desire  of  fleeing  fix)m  the  one  impels  the  soul  to- 
wards the  other :  but,  stripped  of  her  plumage,  she  is  precipitated  from  it, 
and  enters  into  an  eiarthly  body  deprived  of  her  former  happy  estate.*  This 
deplumation  of  the  soul  he  afterwards  styles,  in  plain  terms,  a  flight  or 
apostasy  from  God  :^  and  he  says,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Platonic  descent 
or  lapse  of  the  soul  through  some  great  calamity  which  she  has  experienced/ 
Mostmeuy  he  observes,  are  bad;  and  are,  by  the  violence  of  their  passions, 
bowed  down  to  the  earth.    But  this  evil  they  have  brought  upon  themsehes 

'  Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  xii.  p.  357. 

*  Hieroc.  in  Aur.  Carm*  p.  254. 

•  Ibid.  p.  257.  ♦  IbicL  p.  25i. 
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•    1^  /Aeir  wAm/ory  tfostOMg  from  God,  and  Inf  their  wUkdraetmg  ihtm^ 

HkKMfrfm  that  communian  with  kim  fBphich  they  once  in  a  Jmre  light  €fe»- 

j€^ed.    The  reality  tf  such  a  mental  alienation  Jhm  the  Supreme  Being  it 

prewdig  our  strong  tendency  towards  the  earth :  and  our  sole  deliverance 

from  this  state  of  spiritual  degradation  is  our  return  unto  Am.'    Plato^  iir 

^  A  similar  manner,  speaks  of  the  bondage  of  tKe  soul ;  and  laments,  as  its 
worst  misfbrtunei  that  it  not  only  disr^rded  its  captivity,  but  lent  its  own 
assistance  to  rivet  the  chain/  He  even  asserts  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ; 
a  tenet,  which  he  probably  learned  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews.  The 
cause  of  our  wickedness^  says  he,  is  derived  from  our  parents  and  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature^  rather  than  from  ourselves  ;  so  that  we  never  re^ 
Unquish  those  actions^  by  which  zve  imitate  the  primitive  fault  of  our  first 
ancestors}  And  he  teils  us,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  wise,  that 
we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  no  more  than  the  souFs  sepulchre.^ 
The  era,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  commencement  of  this  depravation,  is 
the  end  of  the  golden  age  or  the  age  of  innocence  in  Paradise }  tliat  is  to 
say,  he  ascribes  it  to  the  period  where  Scripture  places  the  fall  of  man» 


■  Ibid.  p.  261,  262. 

*  Plat.  Phvd.  ^  39.  llie  following  are  some  of  the  remarkable  cxprusstoiu  employed  b^ 
bim  : — ar<%yai;  liCLM%\urfpt — wi  ay  fjMXicrta  avrog  0  Mtfuvog  ^uXXififTw^  tui  rut  Mfo^ai— 
^  Kwrtwt  ^jty%Tt%f  r§  tukhmv  koi  tT/jvCttit  cori,  rouro  vew^st,  xai  on  Aoyi^croi  ovro. 

'  Plat.  Tim.  p.  103*  ^  Plat.  Gorg.  p«  493. 

'  Plat.  Polit.  p.  25K 
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